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THE SCIENCE OF HISTOEY; 

k IJCTtmK BBI.IVMRD AT THl ROYAt maTITOTION. 
rmmAm t, ibm . 


L adies AOT) gentlemen,— I h»ve imdwtiacen 

lo speok to you this evening on what Is called the 
Soienoe of history. I fear it is & dry subject; and 
seemt, indeed, something incongruous in the very 
twanection of sacih words as Science and, History, It 
ia os if we wer^ to talk of the colour of sound, or the 
loagitucm of the rulo>ofothree. Where it is so difficult 
* te make out the truth on the oonunonest disputed fact 
*i» matters pasdng under our v®ry eyes, how can we 
tal£ of a acienee irr things long past, whmh oomo to us 
only tirm^h heolm F It often seems to me as if Hishrry 
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try not to weary you ; but I am doubtful of my succesa 
either way. First, however, I wish to suy a tjord or 
two about the eminent person whose name is eoimeefeil 
with this way of looking iit History, and whose pre- 
mature death struck us all with sucli a sudden wrrow. 
Many of you, perhaps, rceolliHit ^fr Ibiekie ns he s^issl 
not so long Hgt> in this place, ife spok*' tor more Unm 
an hour without a note — never repeating himself, mner 
wasting wwds ; laying out his matter us easily and us 
pleasantly as if he hud been talking to us at his own 
fireside. We might think what we phsiscsl .of Mr 
Buckle’s views, hut it was plain enmigh that he was a 
man of uncfunmon |K»wer ; and he had <|ualilieH almr- - 
qualities to which he, perhaps, himself ntfaehisl little 
value, iw rare as they wow admirable. 

Most of us, when wo have hit on something whie» 
we are pleased to think important and original, feel aa 
if we should burst with it. Wa coma f>«t itito tho 
book-market with our wares in hand, and ask for 
thanks and recognition. Mr Buckle, at an early ago, 
esonceived the thought which made him famouS, but hti 
took the measure of his abilities. He knew that wheiie 
ever he pleased he could oommand pei-sonal distinotioo, ' 
but he cared more for his subject than for himself. He 
was contented to work with patient reticence, unknown 
and unheard of, for twf ity years ; andathen, at middb 
life, he produced a work which was translated at once 
mto French and (S-erman, and, of all places in tlm 
'’World, fluttered the dovecotei of the Itnperud AoadMujr 
at Bt Petersburg, 
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Goothe says aoyiewhero, that aa soon as a man has 
done a|y thing remarkable, there soems to be a general 
oonspiracy to prevent him from doing it again. He is 
feasted,* listed, caressed: his time is stolon from him by 
brenkfusf s, diimera, sotdeties, idle busiuesses of a thon- 
saifil kinds. Mr liucklo hud his share of all this ; but 
thtif«( are also moro il!Uig(!rous onemies that wait iijHjn 
success liko his. Ho had scarcely won for hinisolf the 
pkco which ho deserved, than his health was found 
•huttored by his labours. He had but time to show ua 
how Ivge u man ho was— time just to sketeli the 
outlines of his phihisophy, and ho passed away as 
sIRideriiy as he appeurt'd. Ho wont abroad to recover 
strength for his work, but his work was done with and 
over. He died of a fever at JDamasoua, vexed only that 
he was compelled to leave it uncompleted. Almost his 
last conscious words were, ‘My Ijook, my bookl I 
shall novof linish my book ! ’ Ho wont away as ho had 
lived, nobly careless of hhnsolf, and thinking only of 
the thing which ho had undertaken to do. 

Hut nis labour had not bean thrown away. Disa- 
gree with him as we might, the efi’ect whitth he had 
Already produced was unmistakable, and it is not likely 
to puss away. What he said was not wentially new. 
Some such interpretation of human things is as early 
AS the beginniiil of thought. sBut Mr Buckle, on the 
cme hand, had the art which belongs to men of gouius { 
he ^nld present his opinions with paoullar distinctness i 
sad, cm the other hand, thefli is much in the mode of 
ipeonktio^ at present current among us to which 
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those opinions have an tmusual fa^inatiou. Th^ do 
not please us, but they excite and irritate us.^ are 
angry with them ; and we betray, in being^ so, an 
uneasy misgiving that there may bo more truth m those 

opinions than we like to allow. 

Mr Buckle’s general theory '%a» something of thk 
kind: When human cronturos began first to feok 
about them in the world they liveil in, there seemed to 
he no order in anything. Bays and nights were not 
the same length. The air was sometimes hat and 
sometimes cold. Some of the stars rose and set like 
the sun; some were almost motionless in the sky; 
some described circles round a central star above ^ 
north horizon. The planets went on principles of thdr 
own ; and in the elements there seemed nothing Imt 
caprioe. Sun and moon would at timw go pat in 
wlipse. Sometimes titie earth itself would sh^e uiwfor 
men’s feet ; and Aey csjuld only suppose *lhat saartV 
and air and sky and water were inhabited and massed 
by creatures as wayward as themselves. ^ 

Time went on, and the disord^ began to arrange 
itself. Oertoin iaftueaoes semed heaefiowat to 
ethm® maHgnsPtt and destmotive, ai^ the world wia 
supposed to be animated by good sprite and evil sp^ta, 
who were oontinually fighting against each other, k 
butwaid nature and i» human creatfres dtemadvea. 
®bpally, as mem observed more and imagined ]ae% fibaie 
inteip^etatlo^m gave way sdso. Ph<momecta the sacMl 
’’Pppprite in’ effoot were eeei to he the resell <i4! the eaioa 
- mtnral few. ^e fire did not hmm the hopli dpw» i* 
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the owners of it.were careful, but remained on the 
heartlf and boiled the pot; nor did it seem more 
inclined to bum a bad man’s house down than a good 
man’s, provided tho badness did not take the form of 
negli^nee.^ The phenomena of nature were found for 
th8 most ^rt to proceed in an orderly, regular way, 
aiftl their variations to bo such as could be counted 
upon. From observing tho order of thinp, the step 
was easy to cause and effect. An eclipse, instead of 
being a sign of the anger of Heaven, was found to be 
the necessary and innocent result of the relative 
poeition of sun, moon, and oarth. The comets became 
Ibdies in sp^e, unrelated to the beings who had 
imagmed that all creation was watnhing them and their 
doings. By degree, caprice, volition, all symptoms of 
arbitrary action, disappeared out of the universe ; and 
almost every phenomenon in earth or heaven was found 
attributaBle to some law, either understood or perceived 
to exist. Thus nature was reclaimed from tho imagin- 
ation. ^Tb® fantastic conception of things ^ve 
way before the moral ; the moral in turn gave way 
»b«ior« the oatutal ; and at kst tibere was left but one 
■ tmgSj t^t of jungle where the theory of law had ftiled 
to pfifaetratfr—^he doings and clmraoters of human 
oieatares ■tibemselves. 

V «ai only there, amilst the cnoftiotn of rea^n 

<«caoM<m^ eonsoisnoe and desire, i^piritual forces 
‘were st^l ctmoeived to exist. Cause and effejt vfese 
%e^,:te«eMUe'Witen ^ere ^ a Itee vdhidmi to.jipeta^ 
the oom^tion. i In all othm' things, gitifiL^ 
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of conditions, the cotwequences necessarily Mlowedl, 
With man, the word law changed its niont^ii^ ; and 
instead of a fixed order, which ho could not. chi^ose but 
follow, it became a moral precept, which iio might 
disobey if he dared. ^ * 

This it was which Mr Buckle dishelievfHl. t’hc 
economy which prevailed tUrougliout nntitre, iw tlmu^ht 
it very unlikely should admit of this except ion. 1 fo con* 
sidered that butijon beings acted necessBrily ft-om the 
impulse of outward circumstanoea ujs>n their inoiitnl 
and bodily condition at any givim tnmnent. **K\efy 
man, he said, acted from a motive ; and hi* oonduot 
was determined by the motive which affected him mmA 
powerfully. Evory man naturally desires what he 
supposes to be good for him ; but to do well, ha muiit 
know well. He wiE mt poteon, so tong as he does not 
taow that it is poison. Let him see tiiat it wiU kill 
him, and he wiE not touch it. The t|«estion"l$ mot of* 
moral right and wrong. Once let him be thurougUy 
made to feel that the thing is deetructivc, an^the wiU 
leave it alone by the law of his nature. His virtues 
are the result of knowledge ; hie &ults, the nocematy^ 
consequence of the want of it A boy desire# to df«|r. 
He knows nothing about it ; he draws men like trees ttt 
houses, with their centre of gravity aflsywhMW, Ha 
maket beMrase* he knows m Emitter. We do 

not blame Mm. he is better teught he eanaet 
h^p ii But his instmeMon begins. He Htlvei M 
sihai^t lines; then at sc^ds; thw at ourm. 8a 
teams perspeeidvej and light uid shade. Heoheeratt 
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mom Bocurately th« forms wliicli he wishes to represent. 
He poltoijves effects, and ho perceives the means hy 
which ^ey are produced. He has learned what to do ; 
and, in part, he has learned how to do it ; his after* 
progrlss wi}| depend on the amount of force which his 
na^re possosses. ll«t all this is ns natural as the 
grdwth of an acorn. You do not pmneh to tho acorn 
that it is its duty to become a larj^c tree ; you do not 
preach to the art-pupil that it is his duty to become a 
Holbein, You plant your tt(!orn iti favournblo sot!, 
wherelt oan hnvcj light and air, and bo sheltered from 
the wind ; you remove tho superfluous branches, you 
^n tho strength into the leading shoots. Tho acorn 
lidfll then booome as fine a trw as it has vital force to 
become. The difference between men and other things 
ia only in the largeness and variety of man’s capacities ; 
and in this special capacity, that he alone has tho 
► power of observing the circumstances favourable to his 
own growth, and can apply them for himself. Yet, 
again, |;ith this condition,— -that ho is not, as is com- 
monly supposwl, frise to choose whethei he will make 
^ase of these appliances or not. When he knows what 
is^good for him, he will choose it ; and he will judge 
what is good for him by tho oiroamstances which have 


made him what ho is. 

And what^e would do, Mr Buckle supposed that 
he always had done. His history had been a natural 
Ifiwth as much as the growth of the acorn. His im« 
|ibt«taent had ibUowed thf progrefss of Ws knowledge^, 
and, by o «ompariw>n of Ms outward ohmnwtaaoee with 
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the condition of liis jnind, his wlipk procoecUngs on 
this planet, his creeds and conatitnlionK, his deeds 
and his bad, his arts and his soionees, his einjjiros and 
his revolutions, would bo found all to arrantce themselves 
into clear relations of oauso and tiflcct. 

If, when Mr Bucklo pvcssoi^, his eoncIU 8 j«ti 8 ,'''we 
objected the difliciilty of findinnf whiit the truth alikiut 
past times roalljf was, he would admit it funcHdly ns far 
08 oonceriicd individuals ; hut there wns not the same 
difficulty, ha said, witli masses of tueti. Wemight dk- 
agree about , tho oharaotors of Julius or TiboriussCfflawr, 
hut wu could know well enough the liomans of the 
Empire. Wo had thoir litoraturo to tell lu how th 8 y 
thought; wo had thoir laws to (cll us how they governed; 
we had the hroud face of tlio world, tho hugo motin> 
tainous outline of thoir geuerid doings upon it, to tall 
us how they acted. Ho believed it WM all reducible to 
laws, and ootdd bo made us intelligible os tluTgrowth of^ 
tho chalk cliffs or tho coal measuros. 


And thus consislonlly Mr Bucklo cored little for 
individuals. He did not holiovo (as somo ono Has said} 
that tho history of mankind is the histuiy of its gx’euts 
men. Groat men with him wore but Wgar atom^ * 
.obeymg tho same impulses with the rest, only perhujw 
a trlde more emitic. With them or without thazo^tim 


p^u:pse 0^ thhiga would }j^ve been muoh^hu satoe.. 

, ,i,, .As an Illustration of the truth of hk viowt.,h0,Wj8t^ 
pointj l^ i^e how aoienpe of Pditioul Heoiu^y, 
l*f ii large urea ef hu«^ . activity ia. whi^ 

ftiuud to aot unwtingly. ^ Men 
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gone on for oentoi'Vis trying to regulate trade on moral 
princi| 4 e 8 . They had eudoavoured to fix wages accord* 
ing to some imaginary rule of fairness ; to fix prices by 
what tl^ey considered things ought to cost. They on* 
ooura^ed 01^0 trade or discouraged another, for moral 
reaSons. They mighjf as well have tried to work a 
ste&in engine on moral reasons. Tho groat statosmon 
whose names were connected with those entorprisos 
might have os well legislated that water should run up* 
hill. There were natural kws fixed in the conditions of 
thingsa and to contend against them was tho old battle 
of the Titans against tho gods. 

As it was with political economy, so it was with nil 
othef forms of human aotivity ; and os the truo laws of 
political economy explained tho troubles which people 
fell into in old times, because they were ignorant ’of 
them, so the truo laws of human iiuturo, us soon as 
,wo know thorn, would explain their mistakes in more 
serious matters, and enable us to manage better for the 
future. ^ Geographical position, clhnato, air, soil, and 
the like, had their several influencos. The northern 
Stations are hardy and industrious, because they must 
' till lire earth if they would oat the fruits of it, and 
because the temperature is too low to make on idle life 
enjoyable. In the south, the soil is more productive, 
while less food^is wanted and fiwer clothes ; and in the 
esquiBite air, exertion is not needed to make thie sense 
ti existence delightfiil. Therefore, In the south we find 
moa la«y and indolent. * ** 

: True, |hei>6 are difficulties in these views'} the letiue 
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of tihe languid Italian was the homo also of the stomcwt 
race of whom tho story of mankind retains |t #0oord. 
And again, when wo are told that tlm Spanii^s are 
suporstitioua, booauso Spain is n country of wirthquakes, 
we i'amomhor Japan, the spot iti all the ^orld %?here 
earthquakes arc most frequent, nud where at the same 
time there is tho most serene dUhoHef iti any suphr* 
natural agency whatsoever. 

Moroovor, if men grow inlo what they are by 
natural laws, they cannot help being what they are, 
and if they cannot holp being what they are, a gnrtd dml 
will have to bo altered in our general view of bumiia 
obligations and responsibilities. 

That, howQvor, in those theories there is a great 
doul of truth is quito cortoin ; were there but ft hope 
that those who maintain them would be oontented with 
this admiasion. A nmu born in a Mahometan country 
grows up a Mahometan ; in a Oatbolio country, a 
Catholio I in a Protestant country, a Protestant. His 
opinions are like his language ; he learns to t^ink as 
he learns to speak ; and it is absurd to suppose him 
responsible for being what nature makes him. 
tidtu pws to educate childr^a. There is a good «duo^* 
ti^n e4)d a bad education} there ore rules well asoer* 
hunedthy which charooters are influenoed, and, oleftf]^ 
aqoug^,: It is no mere* matter fbr a hN»y's Bm wiU 
whalher ho jtums out wall or HI. We try to tnda hjie 
gpoi" hahite} we keep him out df tha af 
temptations } we see that He ia well teught} utis 
kih.pAs« and ateiotnesst we surround hhm 
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good influence we« can command. These ave wlmt ura 
tomoilt|j^e advantages of a good cdiiciiUou : and if we 
Ml to provide those under our euro with il., and if they 
go ‘wrong in consoquonoo, the i*esponsihiUty wo feel to 
bo tui fnuoli jurs as theirs. This is nt once an adinisaiim 
of file power over us «f outward circumstances. 

*In the same way, wo allow for the strength of 
temptations, and Iho like. 

In general, It la perfectly obvious that mondo neces- 
sarily absorb, nut of the influences in whiuh they grow 
up, soiflothing which gives n complexion to their whole 
after^obaraotor, 

When historions have to rohilo groat social or 
apsoulative ohangeis, the overthrow of a monarchy or 
the establishment of a creed, they do hut half their duty 
if lliej* merely reluto tho events. In im account, for 
inabince, of tho rise of Mahometanism, it is not ounugli 
^0 describe* the nharuetor of tlio Propliot, the ends which 
ho set befoi’o him, tho moans which ho mode use of, 
and the^ffect which he produced j tho historian must 
show what there was in tho condition of tho Eastern 
ftioss which enabled Mahomot to aot upon them so 
po^erfblly ; their existing hdieib, their existing moral 
and pollMoal condition. 

In oar estimate of the post, and in our oaloulations 
of the ftitjipa-sAx the judgraenfls which we pass upon 
one another, we measure responsibility, not by the thing 
done, hut by ihe opportunities whiob people have hod 
of knowing better or worse? In the efforts wbloh We* 
ntakO' to keep ottr chUdinu from bad assodiutioht or 
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friends wo admit that extoniul eirsuiiisfarices havo a 
powerful effect iu making men wlmt tkoy uro.^ 

But are circumstances evorytliing? That is the 
whole question. A science of history, if it is more than 
a misleading name, implies that the rokyon hdtween 
cause and effect iiolds in Imtnuii tj^inga as coinplotelj^ as 
in all others, that the origin of hunum actions is not to 
be looked for in niysiorious prtqwrtios of the mind, but 
in influonooa which are palpable and ponderable. 

When natural causes are liable to be sot aside and 
neutralised by what is called volition, the word Soienoe 
is out of place. If it is free to a man to dliooso what 
ho will do ur not do, thero is no adequate science of hiiH, 
If thero is a soionco of him, thero is no free ohoioo, and 
the praise or blame with which we regard one anothm* 
are impertinent and out of place. 

X am trespassing upon these ethical grounds be« 
cause, unless I do, the subject oannot bo nfade Intel- « 
ligiblc. Mankind are but on aggregate of individuals 
—History is but the record of individual aotign { and 
what is true of the poi't, is true of the whole. 

We feel keenly about such things, and when 


logip oeuomes perplexing, we are apt to grew ilhaten^ 
.tod passionate. But rhotorio is only mudeadittg. 


I^fde^er. the truth may be, it is held that wi dhajoH 
knbw it j and for truth sf any kind we 4>ihuld:l^ce<^ pear , 
heads and hearts as cool as we can. , A ■ 

I -ivill say at once, that if we h^d the|iiiiibhii ptujia 
before us— if wo were takfa, li|te 
into the oouaeiUehiunber of nat^irei 
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wl»t we ritilly ww,* where we came from, and where 
we weip going, however tmpleasanfc it might bo for 
some of <ts to find ourselves, like Tarquin, made into 
villains,* from the subtle neoessilies of ‘ the best of all 
possibie worlds j * nevertheless, some such thooi’y as Mr 
BueMo’s milfht possibly turn out to bo true. Likely 
enough, there is someVo^t ‘equation of the universe’ 
where the value of tho unknown quantities oan ho 
determiued. But we must treat things in relation to 
our own powers and position; and the question is, 
whetb^ the sweep of those vast ourvos can he measured 
by the int(dleot of oreaturos of a day like ourselvos. 

* FeMt ' of Goetbo, tired of tho harron round of 
oalls magic to his aid. He desiroa, 
se^.i|he.spMt of the Maorooosmos, but his heai't 
ftdk 'him before he ventures that tinmondous experi- 
and he summons before him, instead, tho spirit 

,of hi* owtt race. There bo fools himself at homo. The 

1 ' 

f^'aabi of life and the atom of action, the ovorlastmg 
*0^ of fixistenoe, tho wob and the woof, and tho roar- 
hag loom of time— he gaises upon thorn all, and in pas- 
exiiltation claims fellowship with the awful 
Ib la gfbgfore him. But the majestic vision fades, and a 
Vdioe ofohas *o him — 'Thou art fellow with the spirits 
whioh. thy njind can grasp — ^not with me.’ 

HadMr !^okle tried to follow his principles into 
detail, it might have fared no better with him than 
wljih '-Farvst.' , 

, ,, 'What are, the oonditipgs of a swonooP and 
ffjr any subject l^ejaid to, enter, ihe *ta|ej', 
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I suppose wlien the facts of it hegm to resolve them- 
selves into groups; when phenomeim are no^longer 
isolated exporlenoos, but appear in oonnoifiion and 
order j when, after oertain anleoedonts, certaifi oonse- 
quoMcos nro uiiiforinly soon to follow ; when foots enough 
have heou oolloclod to furnish ii Imsia fof onnjootcral 
explanation, und wliun coiijcoturos hove ho far ooosed 
to bo utterly vague, that it is possiblo in some degree 
to forosoo the future by the help of them. 

Till a subject baa odvanood as fur as this, to speak 
of a soienue of it ia an abuse of language. It^ia not 
enough to say that there must he a scionoe of human 
things, because there is a aoienoe of all otlier thingti. 
This ia liko saying the planets must bo inhabited, be- 
cause the only pltmot of which wo have any exporienoe 
ia inhabited. It may or may not be true, hut it ia not 
a practical q[UQ8tion ; ii does not affeot the praoMoal 
treatment of the mattei' in hand, r 

Let us look at the history of Aati'oaomy. 

So long as sun, moon, and planets were supposed to 
he gods or angels ; so long os the sword of Onon was 
not a metaphor, hat a fhot, and the groups of stares 
which inlaid the floor of heaven were the gUtterhtg 
trophies of the loves and wars of the Pantheon, so hmg 
there was no science of Attronomy, Was fimey, 

itflagination, poetry, perj^iaps revetenoe, 4 ];Ut no ao^enoe. 
At ,lo 0 h,' however, os it was observed that the 
retained their relative plaoea— that the timel of thitir 
tjtllbg!' hiid sbttihg varied the 8 easQi^i><->t}mt sttA, 
ichieh, add tuhonf thorn A 
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tli0 belt 5 f tbo Zodiac marked out and divided, 
then ^new order of tilings began. Traces of the earlier 
stage reclamed in tbe namos of the signs and constella- 
tions, jhst as the Scandinavian mythology survives now 
in thft names of tho days of tho weok : but for all that, 
tils undorsfanding was now at work on tho thing j 
St‘ 4 cuco had begun, and tho iiv.st triuniyh of it was tho 
power of Ibretolling the future, hlclipsos wore p'orcedved 
to recur in oyolcs of niiiotuon yours, and philosophers 
wore able to say when an enlipso was to be Inukod for. 
Tho Pipriods of tho pianola wore doternnnod, Thenrirs 
were iuvenled to account for their eonontricitios ; and, 
ftilso us those theories might ho, tho position of tho 
planets could be onloulated with modovalo oortainty by 
them. The very first result of tho acionoo, in its most 
imperfect stage, was a power of foresight; and this was 
possible before any one true astronomical law had been 
discovered. 

We should not therefore quostiou the possibility of 
a science of history, because the explanations of its 
phenuiflena were rudimentary or imperfect ; that they 
itmght be, and might long oontinue to be, and yet enough 
might bo done to show that there was suoh a thing, 
aid it was not entirely without use. But how was 
it that in those rude days, with small kBowledge of 
mathematios^^^d with no bs%tr instruments than flat 
woUs and dial plates, the flrat oateonomece made pvo* 
gUCHgi 00 oonsidemMeP Because, I loppose, the phe* 
nenMiiih whioh they woreeohserving reoon'sdf for the 
within modemto intervale} so that ihc^ 
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oould collect largo expei’^ce within the compasa of 
their natural lives : beoauae days and months years 
were measurable periods, and within them tho more 
simple phenomena porpotunll}' repeated themselves. 

But how would it have been if, instead of ttsming 
on ita axis once in twonty-four hours, life earth had 
taken a year about itj if the year had been nearly 
four-hundred j'oarn ; if man's life had been no longer 
than it is, and for the initial steps of astronomy there had 
been nothing to depend upon except ofaseiwationa re- 
corded in history ? How many ages would have passed, 
hod this been our condition, before it would have ooour* 
red to any one, that, iu what they saw night alter night; 
there was any kind of order at all P 

We cun see to some extent how it would have been, 
by tlie present state of those parts of the sdenoe whioh 
in ihot depend on remote roeorded observatione. The 
movements of the oomets aro still extremely Onoertain. 
The times of their return can be oaloulated only wi^ 
the greatest vagueness. 

And yet suoh a hypothesis as I have soggesttA wmdd 
hut inadequately express the position, in which we 
in fact placed towards history. There ^e,phttiomett&' 
never ' repeat themselves. Thmre We are depenilitti 
whqU^ en the record of things said to have 
oiice; but .which never l^appen or can ht^en. a sB<io!nd 
time. Tl^re no experiment is possible ; we con watdh 
for nO' recurring, foot to tost the worth of onr eenijeotnxei. 
Xt has been suggested, faneifiilly, that if wA oopeider 
the univei'se to be infinite, time Is the satiuiiw^iliteniil^ 
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and the pa^fc is perpelially ;^e8etit. Light takes nine 
years to^ome to ua 'from Sirius ; those rays which we 
may see tc^uight when we leave this place, left Sirius 
nine yeafs ago ; and could the mliabitants of Sirius see 
the easth at this moment, they would see the lilnglish 
army in the* tronches before Sebastopol ; Florence 
hTightingnle watching at Scutari over tho wounded at 
Inkermann ; and tho peace of England undisturbed by 
‘ Essays and Itoviews.’ 

As the Blars rceodo into distance, so tirao recodes 
with thpm, and thcro may bo, and probably arc, stars 
from which Noah might bo soon stopping into the ark. 
Eve listening to the temptation of the serpent, or that 
older race, eating tho oysters and leaving the sholh 
heaps behind them, when the Baltio was an open 
sea. 

Could we hut compare notes, something might bo 
done 5 but ef this there is no present hope,’ and without 
T,t there will be no science of history. Eclipses, re- 
corded in ancient books, can be vorifiod by calculation, 
and losfidateB ctm be recovered by them, and we cun 
^rofee Ijy.the laws which they follow when there will 
b^m^cies aigai^. Will a time ever be when the lost, 
se^ot d 1 the foundation of Borne oan be reoovored by 
hifltorio laws P If not, whore is ouy soiance ? It may 
be-soid that t^ is a particular fact, that we can deal 
$a'!^l||h<!?tOiily' with general phenomena alPeoting eras and 
cj^ls,' Weill then, let u* take some gwieral .phonome- 
i^ehometeubism, for ina|ianc&> or Bbddhism. 

eaoi^gK .Oah |’dn. sdence ^vJhioh^ 
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would liavo * /vre/o/d suo^^noroi^cffits a« tl*nee ? The 
state of tilings out of wliicli rose is olmotgro ; but 
suppose it not obscure, can you conceive that,* with any 
amount of historical insight into the old Oriantd'l beliefs, 
you could have soen that they wore about to trmisfomi 
thmnselvos into tlioso particular Ihrins antf no othot*? 

It is not enough to say, that, iiftor the fact, you«can 
understand partially how MahomBtanistn came to b«. 
All historimis worth the imrao have told us noniething 
about (hat. Ihit when we talk of soienooi we mean 
something vrith more ambitious pretwiow, w# moaii 
something which can foresee os well as explain { and, 
thus looked a,t, to state the problem is to show its ab- 
surdity. As little could the wisest man have foreaaen 
this mighty I'ovolutiou, as thirty years ago suoh a thing 
as Mormonisni could have boon anticiimted in Amerioa; 
as little 08 it could have been foreseen that table-turning 
and Sj^lit-rapping would hove been an outofone of the 
soiontiiio culture of Kngknd in the nineteenth CMJtary. * 
The greatest of Itnnmn thinkers gnaing mournMly 
at the seething* mass of moral putrelaotion rotilld him, 
detected and deigned to notice among its dammvta % 
oertaiai detestable uuperstition, so ho called It, rhi|ag ti|)i 
^det the ofibooaring of the Jews. whi<^ was amkd 

OWstitoity. Oonld Tacitus hove leedfed fortvard 

’ r ' 

^ 

mmwirwlhy Biaifens«(y«ittO!, 1 ^’ 
If Pwilagy assnst Ai#Wtl 
nt«^ h % MUM 
ehiicm te (Mslt 
Mirstika {;ttl£ 
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centuries to the Roiia/bf Gr%)ry VIT., could he have 
heheld <ho ropresentativo of the majesty of tho Otesars 
holding tho stirrup of the l’on.tlfi‘ of that vile imd 
exooratocf sect, tho apoctiiole would scarcely have ap- 
pearod^o hifn^tho luliilniont of a rational expectation, 
or an intelligible roaultjcf the eauaes in operation round 
him • 'J'ucitus, indeed, was lairn before tho science of 
history ; hut would M. Oomto have seen any more 
clearly P 

Nor is tho case much better if wo are loss hard upon 
our philtisDphy 5 if wo content ourselves with the past, 
and require only a scientific explanation of that. 

First, for the facta themselves. I’hey come to us 
through the minds of those who recorded them, neither 
machines nor tvngels, but fallible croutni'es, with human 
passions and prejudices. Tacitus and Thucydides were 
perhaps tho ablest men who over gave themselves to 
gwriting hisfory ; the ablest and also tho most incapable 
of conacioiis falsehood. Yet cveu now, after all these 
oentotieSj tho truth of what they rolntc is called in 
question. Good rea.sons can bo given to show that 
'*^th«i' of them can ho confidently trusted. If we 
these, whom are wo to belioveP 
’ Of again, let the facts he granted. To reteft to my 
simile of the hox of letters, you have hut to select such 


ftmts aa suit yrm, you hare hus to leato alone those 
u^eh dte not suit you, and let your theory of history he 
Whit it wiS, you cah find no difflouHy in ptotidtng’ 
fth# to ifc • ** 

’ hdye your HagefV pMorojfky df 
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or you may have your SoUogel’>w^]jilo8ophy of hwtory ; 
you may provo from history that tho wtivld is governed 
in detail by a special I’rovidciuio ; you iiitiy prove that 
there is no sign of an)' morul agmit in iho univerae, 
except man ; you may boliovo, if you like it, in*tbo old 
theory of tho wisdom of autiqujity ; yon niny apciSc, na 
was tho fashion in the fifteenth eonfury, of ‘ our fiithers, 
who had moro wit and wisdom than wej' or you may 
talk of •our barbarian uncostars,* and desoribe their 
wars as the scuffling of kites and crows. 

You may maintain that tho evolution of Isumaaity 
has been an unbroken progress towards perfeotioD ; you 
may maintain that there has been no progrew at all, 
and that man romains tho sinne poor creature that ho 
evwr was ; or, lastly, you may say with tho author of 
the • Oontrat Social,’ that men wore purest and boat in 
primeval siraphoity— 

' ' 'Wten wild in woods iho noble mvogo nut. 

In all, or any of those viows, history will stand your 
friend. Histoiy, in its passive irony, will %ioke W 
ohjeotion. Like Jarno, in Goethe’s novel, it 
condescend to argue with, you, sad, will provide' yoh 
‘ v^|h abundant illustrations of anything which, 

■,, 4 ^, to, believe., 

jw'vWhafc is history,’^ said ITapoleonK’hut a/ioMott. 
agreed upon P’ •My &iond,' said Faust to tho student 
who was growiug euthusiostio about tho spirit of-poat 
«ages ; ‘my feion^ the tiiasB which ore gone tusenh^ 
■with^aevim soaUj ^d whet -you ooU thaa];j|ri'^4fjjiM|t 
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ages is but the spirjjxlif this or that Avorthy gentleman 
in wlioaR mind those ages are reflected.’ 

One lesson, and only one, history may be said to 
repeat unth distinctness ; that the world is built some- 
how oft moral foundations j that, in the long run, it is 
welf with the good; iij the long run, it is ill with the 
wicked. But this is no scionco ; it is no moro than the 
old doctrine taught long ago by tho Hebrew prophets. 
The theones of M. Coinlo and his diaeiploa tidvnnce us, 
after all, not a step boyond tho trodden and familiar 
grounds If men arc not entirely animals, thoy are at 
least half animals, and aro subject in this aspect of them 
to the oonditions of animals. So far as those parts of 
man’s doings are oonoorned, which neither have, nor 
need have, anything moral about them, so far the laws 
of him are calculable. There aro laws for his digestion, 
and laws of tho moans hy which his digestive organs 
.are supplidfl Avith matter. But pass boyond them, and 
where are avo P In a world whore it would bo as eosj’ to 
ealoulate men’s actions by laws like those of positive 
philosoj^y as to measure the orbit of Neptune with a 
'fobt^ulo, or weigh Sirius in a grocer’s scale. 

lAlid it is not difSotilt to see why this should be. 
T^ie flrW''prih<^pl0 on which the theory of a science 
of histett^ eajh be plausibly argued, is that all actions 
^haiab&v^ kryee &om solf-inteilest. It ma^ be enlight^ 
$elf«inte!rist ; it may be im^ightimed; but it is 
as iibat., ererjt mhn,, ih whaftevear he 

%dei, is oimin'g at samethiiilg which he considers Anli 
promote hjs happiness. His conduct is hot determined 
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by bis will ; it is dotormmod byj^ objecstot his desire. 
Adam Smith, in laying tho foundations of ^fioUtloel 
economy, expressly eliminates every od^ier mS^tive. He 
does not say that mou never act on other motives j still 
less, that they never ought to act on otlrer motives, 
He assorts nioroly that, as fur as the arto of production 
are conoeriicd, and of buying and soiling, the uotiiMi of 
aelf-intcrost may bo counted upon as uniform. What 
Adam Smith says of political economy, Mr lluokle 
would extend over the whole cirolo of humuu activity, 

Kuw, that wliioh ospociully distinguishes *a high 
order of man from a low order of man — that wluoh ooui> 
stitutes human gouduoss, human groutnoss, human 
nobleness — is suroly nut tho degree of enlighteum^ 
with which men puimio their own advantage { but it is 
solf-forgelfuluoBs— it is »el f-suoritico— it is the disr^rd 
of personal pleasure, personal indulgonoe, pm’somd uch 
yo^tagos romoto or preseirt, becouao some other line of 
oondnot is more light. 

We are sometimes told that tliis is but another 
way of expressing the same thing ; that whei! a ixmii 
prefers doing what is right, it is only because to 
right gives him a, higher satis&otaon. It apiiears to 
qi the contrary, to be a diierenoe in the very 
eilip^ture of things. Tho martyr goes to the,iidb| 



to, the. scaffold, jwt with a Yim 
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ter. Those whom •v^y^Host love and admire are tliose to 
whom, liio thought of self Beoms never to occur; who do 
simply and with no ulterior aim — with no thought 
whether it will bo pleasant to themselves or unpleasant 
—thaf whiol^is good, and right, and generous. 

la this still selfiahijess, only more enlightened? 'I 
do Hot think so. Tho essence of tine nobility is neglect 
of self. Let the thought of self puss in, and the beauty 
of a great »u>lion is gone— -like tlie bloom from a soiled 
flower. Smoly it is a paradox to speak of tho self. 
intorestf of a martyr who dies for u caime, tho triumph 
of which he will never enjoy, and the greatest of that 
great company in all ages would have douo what they 
did, had their personal prospocis closed with the grave. 
Nay, there have boon those so eoulous for some glorious 
principle, as to wish thomsolvos blotted out of the hook 
of Heaven if tho cause of Hoavon could succeed. 

And o5t of this mysterious quality, whatever it he, 
arise the higher relations of human life, the higher 
modes ^f humim obligation. iKaut, the philosopher, 
used to say that there were two things which over- 
^iMthaoiOd him with awe as he thought of thetn. Ono 
WE^^tl^o staff-sown deep of space, without limit and 
without lOnd ) the other was, right and wrong. Bight, 
the saorifioe of self to good ; wrong, the saoriflee of 
good to self j-aiMnot graduated c^eotC of desire, to which 
we tan detormuLod by tiie degrees of oiir knowledge, 
wide asunder at pde^ and ;^oile, m Mght and dark** 
iiai||l»<^e, the e1:^eot of iiiflnite love;' tihe Othei^ th!& 
'luflnite detestation and soom. . It ii% tiiit 
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marvellous power iu mon to oisl^wrong (it ils an old 
story, but none the less true for that) — it^i#m this 
power to do wrong — ^wrong or right, as it lies somt&ow 
with ourselves to choose — that the impossibility sf^ds 
of forming soientiflc calculations of wlm^ men 'MU do 
bofore the fact, or scientific explanations of what they 
have done after tho fact. If men wore oonsistdhtly 
selfish, you might anolyxo their inotivos j if tlmy were 
consistently noble, they would express in their oonduoi 
tho laws of the highest perfoctiou. But so long os two 
natures are mixed together, and tho strange l^roatum 
which results fi'oni tho combination is now under one 
infiuenoo and now under another, so long you will molat 
nothing of him except from the old-fiwhioned moral— 
or, if you please, imaginative — ^point of view. 

Even the laws of politioal economy itself cease to 
’ |;uide us when they touch moral government. So Itmg 
as labour is a chattel to bo bought and sold, so long, 4 
like other commodities, it fbllo'ws the oonditiem. ^ 
supply and demand. But if. for his rEusfor|tm«, tm 
employer considers that he stands in hummt rekMomi 
fowards his workmen 5 if he believes, rightly or WroaB^iii^ '; 
that he is responsible for them; that in return for tl^ 
||b.oi|r he is bound to see that tii^r bhilcbnm are deoti(|^ 
,.a|id they and their families deaen.% 
and lodged; that ho ought to ooes for thetn in 
siokniesB and in. old age ; then politioal economy will no 
longer direoh him, and the' relations batw^iw Mmsshf 
ttud. his dependents wiU hftye to be orran^ 
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So long as he ooij^^iers only his own material profit, 
80 long ^[gply and demand widl settle every difliculty : 
but the introduction of a new factor spoils the equation. 

And it is precisely in this debatable ground of low 
motive® and noble emotions — in the struggle, ever fail- 
i«g)^®ii®ver renewed, Ja carry truth and justice into 
the ^miaistration of human society ; in the establish- 
ment of states and in the overthrow of tyrannies ; in 
the rise and fall of oroeds ; in the world of idoos ; in the 
character and deeds of the great actors in tho droma of 
life ; wltere good and evil fight out their overlimtiiig 
battle, now ranged in opposite camps, now and more 
hfiien in the heart, both of them, of each living man — 
that tho true human interest of history resides. The 
progrots of industries, the growth of material and 
meohanioai civilization, aro interesting, hut they are 
not tho most interesting. They have theii’ reward in 
p^tho inoreasb of material comforts ; hut, unless we oi’e 
mistaken about our nature, they do not highly conoerp 


us after all. 

.Once more; not only is thore in men this baffling 
^jlldj^iity of principle, but there is something else in us 
* tll^i^OtjU niore defies soiehiufio analysis. 

Mif Buekle would deliver hima^ fomn tho ecoen- 
trloitids 'Of Wb and that indi-^ddual by a doctrine of 
Avicttgea. ,!l%pigh he cannot .loll whether A, B', or C 
> tbmt^ he may asetire himself that one max 

m th^sftWt (I ferget the 
:ihd vnth this he 
'oohsoles hjmsolf. iTe ttr oomfortihg die- 
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oovQry. XTufbrtttntttoly, t)io ol one generation 

need, not be the average of the next, Wo maj* be eon- 
verted by the Japonose, for all that we know, and the 
Japanese methods of talcing leave of Hfu way becnmo 
fiiahionablo among us. Nay, did not NuvaUs^uggeat 
that the whole raee of men i^ould at Inst boco/tie so 
disgusted with their impotence, that they wonlfl ex- 
tinguisli themselves by a simultaneous not of mdoide, 
and make room for a better order of beings ? Anyhow, 
the fountain out of which the raco w flowing porpotu- 
ally changes — no two generations ai'O alike. Whether 
there is a ohaiigo in the orguniantion itself, we oaniidt 
toll ; but this is cortnin, that os the planet varies with 
the physical atiuusphera which surrounds it, so eaeh 
new generation varies from tho last, because it inholea 
oa its spiritual atmosphero the ueoumulatod meperienoe 
end knowledge of the whole past of the world. There 
things folrm the intelleetudi air which we Ifl^aathe as 
grow ! and in the inflnite multiplicity of elemimts 
whioh that air is now composed, it is for evw mattar of 
ognjeoture what the minds will be like whtei oatpand 
under its influreoo. ■ 

Prom the Jlagland of Pielditig mud Bichardwf tb, 
the, England of jM^iap Aueton'H^mn -dm Englaili, of 
■.|j[i)is ,, Austen to the England of Bftilwaye and PwiM» 
teed^^ho-r vast the e]^ge} yet peiilMps 
. if^oidd not seVtn Bostmise to tis m hno 


). win tp otpr 
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The tamper of n.®w generation is a ooir.tmnal 
8n)rpTiae> The fates delight to oontradiet oar most 
oonlident expootations. Gihbon believed that the era 
of con(iu%rors was at an end. Had ho lived out the 
full lift of man, he would have soon ISuvopo at the feat 
of Ifapoleon, * But a few years ago wo believed the 
workl had grown too eivilizod for wtir, and the Crystal 
Palaoo in TEydo Park was to be the inauguration of a 
new era. Buttles, bloody us Nupoloon’s, are now the 
familiar tala of every day | and the arts which have 
made greatoat progress are tho arts of dost ruc- 
tion, What next P We may atruiu our eyes into the 
iUtwre whioh lies beyond this waning contnryt but 
nev^ was oon,]eoture more at fault. It is blank davk- 
naa^ wbieh oven the imagination fails to people. 

WTittt then is the use of Histor^'^P and what are 

» * 

lt9 lessons P If it ean tell us little of the post, and 
nothing of tho future, why waste our time over so 
harden a study P 

First, it is a voice for ever sounding aoinss the 
oonturiet the laws of right and wrong. Opinions alter, 
IPjiinws ehongai oreads rise and &11, but the moral law 
on. the tahleta of eternity. For eveif felse 
<d nnnghtoQua deed, ibr oruelty and oppression, 
for. lust or Toniiiy, the piioe has to, be paid at last ; not 
always by the^ohief offenders, ^but paid by some one. 

and alone endure *nd live. , lijustioe and 

llli^od .may hli long-lived, Wt deontsdny eomes at 
them, ih- Fr^oh revolutions and other terrible 
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That is one lesson of Histojj^ Another is, that w© 
should draw no horoscopes; that we shouH expeot 
little, for what wo expect will not come to jiass, Ee- 
volutions, reformations — ~ those "vast movonients into 
which heroes and saints have flung themsolve#, in the 
belief that they wore tho dat^n of tho inillonnitira— 
have not home tho fmit which they looked for. ‘Mil* 
lenniums are still far away. These groat convulsions 
leave tho world changed — ^perhaps improved, — ^but not 
improved as the actors in them hoped it would be. 
Lrither would have gono to work with lees heiwt, could 
he have foreaeon the Thirty Years* War, and in the 
distanoe the theology of Tubingen. Washington might 
have hesitated to draw tho sword against England, 
oould he have seen tho oountr}' whioh he made aa wn 
see it now.”- 


The moat reasonable antioipationB &il ttS>*~itttteoe> 
dents tho most opposite mislead us ; beoahae the con- 
ditions of human problems never repeat &«mselves. 


Some now feature altors everything — some element 
which we doteot only in its aft^>operation. * . 

But this, it may he said, is but a ottti^OsN. 


Oan tbe long records of humcmily, with all fls lAd* 
|j|(ia<r<iws, its suflisrin^ and its oonfues^ tea^ 
tibisP Lot us approaoh 


P HUiihed to point out |hi' 
wpeare‘s plays aife sef 


■i -■ 
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oxodlont, /ou woul^^eiifcion, perhaps, among others, 
this, th|t his stories aro not put togothex’, and his 
oharaoters^ro not conceived, to illustrate any particular 
law or pfinoiple. They teach many lessons, but not 
any on« prominent abovo anothor ; and when wo have 
druvta from tB'em all the direct insti’uction which they 
contain, there remains* still something unresolved — 
something which the artist gives, and which the philo- 
sopher oannot give. 

It is in this eharaoteristic that we are accustomed 
to say Sljakespeuro’s supremo iYuih lies. Ho represonls 
real life. His druinos touch as life tenohos— noither 
less nor more. He builds his fabrics us nature does, on 
idght. asid wi'oug 2 but he does not straggle to make 
iptare more systematic thair she is. In tlie subtle 
interflow of good and evil — ^in the iiumoi’ited sufferings 
of innocence — in the disproportion of penalties to desert 
—in the seeming blindness with which justice, in 
attempting to assort itself, overwhelms innocent and 
guilty in a common ruin — Shalcespoaro is true to real 
e^iparieilbo. The mystery of life he leaves os ho finds 
^ 0.}.a>;i|!2.d9 in. hie most tremendous positions, he is oddress- 
,.!^g.,jl^her the intellectual emotions than the under- 
et^tdi^^l—hiiowing wall that the understanding in 
such ^ ignorant as the 

order of genius oan represent 
i An-infbrior artist projiuoss .either some- 

' thing entirely immoral, whei^o good ana etil.are ntopet^ 
^ nahPity of disposition is supposed to shory .itsi^ in 
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That is one lesson of Histov^ Another i», that wo 
should draw no horoscopes ; that wt\ shtmlll expnjt 
little, for what wo expect will not come (o lie- 

volutions, reformations — those vast movements into 
wliich heroes nntl auiuts have iluu); theniselveit, in the 
hcliof that tlmy were tint diu^n oi“ the jnilh'nnilun - • 
have not borne the fruit wliieh they hwhed for. * Mil- 
lenniums are still far away. Those ^reiit convulsituts 
lottvo the world ehftii^od -perhaps iinprov(’d,‘--hut tml 
improved us th(! actons in them hoped it would bo. 
liUthor would have gono to work wllli less hoiirt, could 
ho have fora.seeu tho Thirty Years’ War, and in tho 
di.stiinco tho thcolof^y <>f TuhiuH:en. INhishhigton juii^ht 
httvo hesitated to draw tlio sword a^jainst Mng;hnul, 
could he have soon the coimtry whitdi he iimtle a« wo 
800 it now.‘ 

Tho most roaaonablo uuticipulions fail us— anttHsc- 
donts tho most opposite mislead us ; hccaliso the con- 
ditions of human problems never reiteut Ihoinstdvos. 
Some now feature ultors ovorything — some okinent 
which wo detect only in its after-operation. 

But this, it may he said, is Imt a meagro outeomf. 
Can the long records of humanity, with all its jojf* tmd* 
sorrows, its suifei-ings and its comiuests, teach tw no 
moj’O than this ? Lot us approach the subject from 
onother side. ^ 

■ If yon wore asked to point out tho spBoiitl featum 
in which Shakospoaro's plays arc so transoendcntly 


* IFobruery, 1864^ 
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oxcollcut, /oil would^faition, perluips, among others, 
thia, th^fc Ilia alories ui'o not put together, and his 
ohuractors'^vvo not ooncoivud, to illustrat o any particular 
law or pfinciplo. They teach man}* lessons, but not 
any one prom incut above anothor; and when wo have 
dravfti IVom (.ffian all l.hc direct instruction which they 
contjjin, there remains* still soiuothing unresolved — 
something which the artist gives, and which the philo- 
sopher cannot givo. 

It is in this characl,oristio that wo aru ac(!UHtomod 
to say iSliukcspouro’s supreme liuU/i lies, lie n^preseuls 
real lil'e. Ifis dramas teach as life Icaohcs — uoithor 
leas nor move. He builds bis fabrics as nal.nrci dotss, on 
right and wrong; but lie dtuvs not stiiugglo to make 
nature more systematic (ban she is, Tn the subtle 
interflow of good and ovil— in the nuiuoritod sulforings 
of iun()eeneo--in the disproportion of iwnaltioa to desert 
— in the seeming liliiidneas with which justice, in 
atleinpling to assort il.sdf, overwhohus iunoeout and 
gtiilty in a common ruin-- Shakespeare is true to real 
cxporieiftic. The inystory of Hlb ho leaves as ho finds 
it ; and, in liis moat tromeudons positions, ho is address- 
ing rather the intolloctual emotions than the nndor- 
stahding, — knowing well that tho understanding in 
such things is at fuidt, and tho sago us ignorant as tho 
, child. 

10 e 

Only tho highest order of gcimis can roprosent 
nature thus. An inferior artist produces oithor soino- 
tliiug entirely immoral, whej;o good and ovil are imtnesi. 
and nobility of disposition is supposod to show itself in 
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tho ubsoluto cUsrofftu'd of thi3tu-~3ii?.plsc, if liu i^ a lipflor 
kind of man, lio ndll force oir nature a diflaof ie I'ur- 
pose ; lie oompuHUH wluii uro eiilletl nioral wliich 

nniy edify the <!0ti8C*ieiU!e, hut only inisloud tin* inielU'ct, 
Tlio lluost work of tliia land prothu'ctl in thodcrti 
times is Lcssinir’s piny of ‘jXajlmti tin* Wise,' *The- 
ol)je<!t of it is lo ti'iieli religious folemfion. ‘Tlut 
doctrine is uduiirubln — the luoilo in wliieli it is enforctsi 
is intoresling; but it liiis the fnlnl fault, that it is not 
Iriio. Nature docs uot teach religious (olevaliou by 
any suidi dircot mollind ; and the rostill is -»uo tmo 
knew it hotter than l,es.sing himself that the play is 
not pootry, hut only splendid munu fact uro. Sliako* 
sponi’C) is (•Uirjinl ; Lessing’, s ‘Kathnu ’ will pass away 
Math the mode of thought whi<‘h gave it hirih, tttic i« 
based on fao-t ; the other, on Imman theory ahnut fact 
The theory seems at first sight bt contain the most im 
mediate inatructioa ; hut it is not really so, * 

(lihlmr and othoi’s, as you know, wanted !<» alter 
Slitikcspcare. The French king, in ‘Lear,’ was to Ijo 
got rid of; (Jordeliii was to marry Kdgur, afid Lonr 
himself was to ho rownrded for his suiferings by t» 
golden old ago. They could not bear that llaiuloi 
should suffer for tlio siiia of Ohiudius. Tim wick'etl 
king was to die, and the wicked mother; and llautlet 
and OphoHa wore to i^jako a match o|^ it, and live 
hoppily ever after. A common novelist would have 
arranged it thus j and you would imvo had yemr com- 
fiirtablo moral that wiekedaess was fitly punished, and 
virtue had its due reword, uad all would Ijavn boon 
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well, liut Ejliako«poii''<3 would not liavo it so. Sliako- 
speiire k^iew tluit crimo was not so simple in its conse- 
qucn(!c.s, oiM’voAdd(3nuo so patcvnul. Ho was oontouted 
t’o tiiko tRn iruth from life; and tho olfoct upon tko 
mind o^‘ tho most oorroot theory of what life ought to 
he, effniparod To tlie tiifoot of tho lifo itself, is infini- 
tosinwl in oompariHOu. 

Aguiu, lot us liomparo tho popular historical treat- 
nuait of ronmrkabl(3 incident*! with Shakespeare’s tr(3at- 
mout of them. Look at ‘ Aineboth.’ You may derive 
abundatik iustruotion from it — instraotion of many 
kinds. Thoro is a moral lesson of profotmd? interest in 
tho st.(!ps by whi<'h a imblo naturo glidi^s to perdition. 
Tn more modovn fashion J’ou may spceulafo, if yoti like, 
on tho politicnl coiiditious ropresoutod thoro, and tho 
teinptation prosontod in absoluto momirehio.s to un- 
HC.vupulouH ambition j you mu}' say, liko Dr Slop, tlutso 
things oouhknot have bapponod under a (!onHliitutlonal 
goverunumt ; <»r, ugaiii, yoxi may take up your i)arablo 
against supei'stition— you may dilute on tho frightful 
consequeflees of a bolii'f in witehas, and reflect on tho 
■•i^iiperit)!* advantages of an ago of schools and nowS' 
*pRpev.s. If Iho bare facts of the story had come down 
to ns from a chronicler, and an ordinary writer of the 
ninotoonfh century hud \nidertukeu to relate thorn, Ida 
(Kfcount., wo intij’ depend upon i^, w<nild have boon put 
togerther upon one or olht^r of llieao prinidplea. Yet, 
by iho side of lhat uufoldhig of tho socrela of the 
prison-house id' ihe «(»nl, what lean and shrivelled* 
anatojpJoa the host of uuoh desoriptiona would aeom t 
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Sliakcspc'iirc hiinsolf, I sujiiuiso, cnulrl i«)l. luiv*^ 
givcu ua a theory of wlmt ho nicnul — ho g’lt.yo iw <h(! 
thing itsolf, on which wu iniglit nmko whu(o%or theorioa 
wo pleased. 

Or again, look at Homer. i 

The ‘Iliad* is from two In fhret! thotisaml 'Vciu'.h 
older than ‘ Muc.heth,’ and j'ot tt is as fresh as if it had 
boon written yesl onlay. IVe have (hero no less*»us 
Have in the emotions which rise in us us wtt read. 
Homer had no philosophy ; ho never struggles lo 
impress upon us his views ohoiit lids or fliat ; ,you run 
Bourcoly toll indeed whether Ids sympathies are Ureelt 
or Trojan ; hut ho reiireseuts lo »is faifhftdly the men 
and women among whom he livisl, Ilo sang the Tale 
of Troy, ho Unudied Ids lyre, hi' drniniid iho golden 
hoalcor in Iho halts of men like tho.so on whom he was 
conferring imiuortulity. And thu.s, althottgli no 
Agamoinuon, king of men, over lot! a (Ire-dan fleet to 
Iliuinj though no I’riaiu sought the midnight tout of^ 
Aohillos; though Ulysso.'i and Hionunl and Nestor wens 
hut names, and Helen but a droum, yet, ’•through 
Homor'tt power of ropresoutiiig men and women, tluW 
old Greeks wdll still Bland out from amidst the darkness 
of the ancient world -with a sharpness of outUno which 
belongs to no period of history except the most recent. 
For the more hard purposes of history, the * tUnd * and 
* Odyssey ’ are the most oflViclivo hooks which over word 
written. We sco the Hall of Monolaus, we see tho 
jgardon of Alcinuus, wo sccnNimsicaa among hor maidens 
on the shore, we see the mellow monarch sitting^ witJi 
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ivory sooplr^ in tliu J'ltirlcct-placo dealing out genial 
justice. ^Or agxiiu, when tiro wild niood is on, we can 
liear tlio ci*asli of the Mpcar.s, the mttlo of the armour us 
tho heroclR fall, and the phmgiiig of the horses among 
the Hlai«i. Could wo enter tho palace of an old Ionian 
lard,*\vc hnow’what wo should .sou there ; wo know tho 
words in whiidi ho woufd address us. Wo could moot 
Hector us u frieinl. If wo could choose a companion 
to spend an evening with over a iiresido, it woidd ho 
tlie man of muny counsels, thts husband of Penolo])e. 

I an; not going into tho vexed question whether 
History or I’oetry is tlusinoro true. It has been some- 
tinu'S said that Poetry is tho more trues, because it oan 
make things more like what our moral souse wmdd 
prefer they shmdd be. Wo bear of pooliio justice and 
the like, as if iialurc and fact wore not just enough. 

I entirely dissi'iit from that view. So far us poetry 
atlompts Iff improve on Irulh in that way, so far it 
nhandons tr\it.h, ami is J'alse lo ils(>lf. Even literal facts, 
exactly as they wore,, a groat i>oot will prefor whonovor 
ho can ^t them. Shakespeuro in tho historical plays is 
'iludious, wherever possible, to give tho very words 
which ho iind.s to havo been used j and it shows how 
wisely ho was guided in this, that those magnilicent 
speeches of Wolsey urn taken tixactly, with no more 
change than the metre makes ^ueoessary, from Gavoti- 
dish's Life. Marlhoroiigh read iShakospouro for English 
history, and road nothing else. The poet only is not 
bound, when it is incouveniont. to what, may bo culled 
tho uccidonta of facts. It was enough for Shakosiamro 

YOt« t. 
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to know tiliiit Pi'inoe Hiil in In’s hod livctl omon{» 
loose, coinpuiiioiw, imtl Iho tiivorn in I'laslchi'iip funm in 
to fill out his piotnre ; ultlirm^li Mrs (inielclv untl Fill* 
stall’, anil Poins inul Ihirrloljili.worn nimr lilody lo hiivo 
boon fallen in with by Shako.siioiin' hiniM'll' at tin* 
Mentiiiid, fhtin to luuo boon conirudos of Ibo f run Prini'O 
Ilonry. It wiia oiionjfb for iSbnkos])oani lo draw' ronl 
men, and tbo sifualinn, wluilovoi* it iniffbt l»o, would sit 
easy on tbom. In fbis sonso only it is tbat Pnotry is 
truer tlum llislory, that it oan nitiko a piotnro more 
eomplolo. It may fake Hbortio,s with tiino and s|iaoo, 
and give the iictiim distinotni'SH by tbrowiuja; it inbi 
more managoablo compass. 

Hut it may not alter tiui real oondifions ot’ilbiiif^.s, 
or roprnsont life as otbor Ilian it is. 'Phe mraliioss of 
till) poet depends on bis lioinjr frao to nalnro, wilbmit 
msistiug tlnit nalnro sbould tbuorizo with bini, wilbout 
making bur more just, move pbilosopUioal, bmro moral ^ 
than reality i and, in dillieult niatlers, loaving muob In 
rofloction wlueb cuuiiot bo explained. 

And if t ins bo trueuf Poc'tiy — if Homer an?i Shake* 
spouro aru what they are, from tbo almojiee of every* ' 
thing didaotio iilimit tliem — may wo not thus bairn 
sotnothing of whnt History shonld be, and in what sousi! 
it should aspire f<j toueh ? 

If Poetiy inn.st notythcorizo, mneh le.ss should the 
historian thoorizo, whoso obligations w be true to fact 
are oven greater than the poet’s. If tbo drama is 
grandest when the aotiou^is lenst explicable by laws, 
because then it best reseinblos life, thou bistpry will be 
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granrlost also imtlciv tlio same condilimis. ‘ Mac\)o1.h,’ 
wore it literally true, would bo perfect history; and so 
far as the liistoriaii can appi'oacli to that kind of model, 
so far as ho can lot his story tell itself in tlio deeds and 
words of tliosyi who act it out, so far is ho most fuiccess' 
ful. His work is no hwis^jr the vapour of his own brain, 
which a breath will scatter ; it is the tiling;' itself, which 
Avill have int(>rcst for all time. A thousand theories 
may bo formi’d about it — spiritiuil theories, i’anthoistic 
theorii's, cause and otreet thcoi'ies; but eacth af >'0 will 
have its*o\vn philosophy «if history, and all these in turn 
will fail and dit). Hegel falls out of datt^, Mehlogel falls 
out ol‘ date, and (jointo in good tiiuo will fall (uit of 
date ; the tlnaiglit about the thing must change as we 
change ; btit the thing itself cun never clningo; and a 
history is durable or p<*risbablo as it contains luoi’o or 
least, of the writt'r’s own Hpccuhitions. I'lie sploudid 
.intclhuit ot* Gibbon for tho most, part kept hitu triio to 
the right oonrso in tliis ; yet tho philosopliical chapters 
for wliicdi he has been most admired or censured may 
horeaftor bo th(aight tho least intero8t.ing in his work. 
I'hc time has bo(m when they would not have boon com- 
prehended: tho time may come when they will soom 
commonplace. 

Tt may bo said, that in requiring history to bo 
written like a drama, wo requifo an impossibiUly, 

For liistory to bo wiattou with tho ci>n'ipletci form of a 
drama, doubtless is impo.s8ible ; but there arc periods, and 
these the periods, i'ov tho most part, of greatest iul,f!r()st 
to mankind, tho history of which may bo so writlou tliut 
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tlic actoi'R sliitll I’cvoiil tlu'ir clmriu-fi'r-s hi llicir own 
words; whom mind can ho soon miifohod ii;^aiii^ mind, 
and till) groat pnssiitns nf flio opooh nof. simply ho 
described tis existing, hut, ho oxhihiiod at their whito 
heat iu Iho souls uud hourls pos.sossod hy fhotii. ‘Tlioro 
arc (ill the olonunits ol* drama , -draum ot’ (ho liighost 
order — wlioro the huge throes of Iho times are as tlm 
Grecian do.sl.iny, uud the jiower of the man is w>on 
oilhor slouiiuiug Iho streaui lill it overwhelms him, or 
ruling while ho seems to yield to it. 

It is Hutiiro’s drama — not Shahesponre's''- hut ii 
drama nmio tlu> I0.SS. 

Ho (it loiist it seems to mo. Wherovor po.s.sihle, lot 
UH not ho told dlmtif. this mim or that. ,lj(>t ns hoar tins 
man lum.M<'lf speak, lot u.s sou him aol, uud lot us ho 
left to form our own opinions nhouthim. The lii.sluritm, 
wo arc told, must not linivo his midors to thoniscdvi's. 
Ho imwt not only lay (ho facts iKdhro thefti- “Im imist^ 
toll thorn what ho himsedf thinks ahout {1h*,s(‘ fuels, lu 
my opinion, this is precisely what he ought not to do. 
Bishop .Butler .says wniiowliei'e, lhat. tho host hook 
which could he wiittou would hi? a hook consist ingo«l«''*‘ 
of promises, from which the readers should draw com;lu« ' 
siohs for thorasolroa. The highest poetry is tlio very 
thing whioh Butlor mpiirt's, and the highest liistoiy 
ought to he. We should no more ask for a theory of 
' this or that period of history, than we should ask for a 
theory of ‘Macbeth' or 'Hamlet.’ Piiilttifopliios of 
history, sciences of history->-all these, there will continae 
to ho 5 tho fashions of thorn will change, as, our habit# 
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of tlionjjliL will chtingo ; and each new philosophov will 
find hi* chief einploymenl, in showing that before him 
no ono nudorstood anything. But l.ho drama of history 
is impm*lHhablo, and the lessons of it will bo like what 
wo loitrn from Homer or iShnknspcAro — lessons for which 
wo have no words. 

Tho address of history is less to tho undcr8(.anding 
than to tho higher emotions. Wo learn in it to 
sympathize with what is great and good ; wo learn l,o 
halo what is base. In tho anomalies of forl.nno wti feel 
tho nijistery of oiir mortal exi.stonce, and in th{» (jom- 
panionship of tins illustrious naturt's who havo shaped 
tho fortunes t)f (ho world, wo os<iupo fi’om the little- 
uosses which cling (,o (ho round of (jorniuou life, and 
our minds are tuned in a higher and noblor key. 

For tho rest, and for those largo ciueslions whieh I 
louelu3d in coniioctiou with Mr Buckle, wo live in times 
of disiutogratiou, and none can toll what will bo after 
us. What opinions — what convictions — tho infant of 
to-day will find prevailing on tho earth, if ho and it 
live ouff togother to tho middlo of another century, only 
*a very bold man would undertake to conjoeluro ! ‘ The 
tinio will eomo,’ said Lichtenborg, in 8e,orn at tlio 
materializing teudene.ios of inodorn thought ; * tho time 
will como when tho helief in God will ho us tho tales 
with whieh old women frighj^uu children; when the 
world will bo a nuudiiue, tho other a gu.s, und God will 
bo a force.’ Mankind, if they last long enough on tho 
earth, may dovolopo strnnga things out of thoinselves ; 
and tho gi'owth of what is callod tho I’ositivo Philosophy 
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is a curious coniinontary on Tjiclitoiiltorg’.s propln’cy. 
But wliethor iJio ciul be sovouty yoars lionet', ij^r sovoti 
liundrocl — ^bo tliu clo-so of tbo mortal liisUiry ofniuinauity 
us fur distant in tlio futuro its its Hliadowy iH'ffinuingM 
scan now to Ho liohind us — tin's only wo may l*=)rt'toll 
with contiflonco — Unit tho riihllo of mints nul uro 'will 
I'cmiiiu unsolved. Thcru will bo Unit in him yot whioh 
physical laws will fail to explain— (hat .soinelhinj?, 
wlmtevor it bo, in himself, and in Um world, whioh 
Hoioucu cannot fathom, and whioh sugip'sts the unknown 
possibilities of liis oriffin and his di'stiny, There will 
rotnuiu yet 

Tliust! (ilintiiuito i|Hi'i<liiiiiiii;;N 
Of si'iisi! mill iiiilwnril ; 

l"'iilliii|5 ftimi Hs, viniWiiu};*-'- 
Dlnnk iuinsiviiifl;ii itf a I'wutHri' 

MuviiiB ulmut tii worlds lait rraliiii’d - 
Uijifli iimtiiiels, Iwfnro whioh mir iiioi tiil imtiiiii 
Doth tromhlii liko n fuiilly thiiiif siuitrlHod, 

There will roinnin 

Thusu first nfroctiiinii— 

Thoso dUiidowy rvi'iillojitioim'— 
tYliicli, ho thoy wlmt th»y may, 

Art! yet llio fnmituin-light of nil imr diiy— 

Arc yot tlio miufer-Hght of idl imr BoriiiR — 

TTphnld ub, oliDruh, niul hnvu power to miilte 
Our isuiiiy years tmmu uiomcnto iu tho huitiH; 

Of the Dtemid Silonoo, 
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L adies and GKNTTiEMEN,— I do not, know 

wlioUioi' 1 luivo nindo a very wiso Moleoti'on in l.he 
.subject which T have chosou ibr t-hoso Lecturos, Tlicvo 
was a tiino‘~a time which, inoasuved by the years of 
our nutioiuil lile, was not so very long ago — when the 
sorious (ifioughts of mankind were occupied cxelusivoly 
religion and politics. The small knowledge which 
' they po.s.s<3.ssod of other things was tinctured by thoir 
spmdativo opinions on the relations of heaven and 
earth ; and, down to tlie sixteoath century, art, acionce, 
scareely ovtm litteralure, oxisted«in this country, exeopt 
as, in Hojne way or other, Bubordinato to theology. 
Philnsopbovs — such plulosopbors as there wore — ob- 
tained and half dosorvod the reputation of quacks and* 
conjurors. * Astronomy was coufueed with astrology. 
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Tlio pliyaioiiin’s medicines wore s(/pposcil lu bo power- 
less, unless tbe priests suid pvuyors over iju'lu. The 
greiit Itiwynrs, the uinbiisHadfjrs, llio cliiet' niinisters of 
stale, Wore gonoralljf liishops ; cnen the lip;litiu|? Inisi- 
iicss was not oniirolv secular. rialf"a-flt»7.»m >St’ot(‘.h 
prelates wort' killed at Kloddcow; and, la(t' in the reijj'ii 
oflloiirylho Eighth, no lit I or pi-rsim could he found 
thuii Howland Lee, Itishop of (ioventry, to lake eom- 
inand of the Welsh ^Marches, and harry the freehnotcrH 
of Ijlaiigollon. 

EA'ory single depart ineut of lutcdlceltial or practie.al 
life was poiiotratcd with the heliefs, or was interwoven 
with the iutoreats, of the clergy; and thus it was that, 
when d iHbveiuieK of ivligiiuiH opinion arose, they split 
society t.o its fonnthitions. I'he lines of eh-avugo pene- 
trated eivorywhere, and there were, no subjeets whatever 
in which those who disagreed in theology possesstal iiuy 
common concern. When mini (piarri'lled, llusy tptar- 
rolled altogether. The dial nrhors of settled beliefs w(a*e 
rogardod us public oncmi«.s who hud phujed tlpmiselvos 
beyond tlio palo of Imnumity, unci wetre eonsidcu'ctl lit 
only to he destroyed like wild beasts, or truinph'd tail 
liko the seed of a contagion. 

Three centuries have passed over our heads since 
the time of which T am speaking, and tho world is so 
changed that wo (am Iwfl-dly rucogniso it as the same. 

The secrets of nature have hoen opened out to ns on 
a thousand lines ; and nion of scit^tico of all oroeds taiu 
■pursue side by side their common invostigatitms. Oa- 
tliolios, Anglicans, Presbytorimis, Lul.ht‘rana,Klalvmi6t#, 
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contojicl with each o4hor iu lionoiimblo rivalry in art Sj 
and litoPa^jire, and commerce, and industry. They 
rend the ^amo. hooks. They stml)'' at the same aca(l( 3 - 
mies. ^riicy have seals in the siimo somites. They 
prosiilo together on iJio jiulicittl honch, and carry on, 
without jar or ditlonmeo, the ordinary husinoss of the 
country. 

Tlioso wJiQ share tho sanio pursuits are di’uwn in 
spito of thomsolves into syinpatiiy and good-will. 
When they arc in harmony in so largo a part of iilieir 
o(!cupationa, tho points of romaining dilforenco loso thoir 
vouoin, Thosu who thought they hated each other, 
unconscioUHly (ind thoiimelves friomls ; and as fur as it 
afi’oets tho world at largo, tho acrimony of coutrovorsy 
has almost disappeared. 

Imagine, if you can, a person being now put to 
death for a^ speculative theological opinion. You feel 
nit once, that iu the mo.st bigoted country in tho world 
such a thing has become impoasiblo ; and tho impossi- 
bility is ^iomoa.suro of tho altorution whieli we have uJl 
Tho formulas remain as they wore on 
-the very sumo formulas which were onco 
supposed to require these detcstiiblo murders. But we 
have learnt to know’ each other hotter. Tho cords 
which bind togothor tho brotherhood of nmnldnd are 
woven of a thousand stiunds. Wo do not any more fly 
apart or lieenmo enemies, hecauso, hovo and there, in 
one strand out of so many, thevo arts still unsound places. 

If I wore aslcod for a distinct jsroof that Europe wtis^ 
improving lind not retrograding, I should And it in 


^undorgoiio. 
.either side- 
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this phonomionon. Tt Uuk iint luuyi hmu^iit ubmit by 
controversy. Mon tiro fighting si, ill over tpios- 

tions ■which tlioy begun to tight iibont iif, iho Uofbrnm- 
tioii. Protostunt (tivinos htivo not. tlrivon (.nfholios imt 
of the field, nor Oatholios, rrotosiiint.s. ^ I'luoh ptiloinin 
writoH for his own partiHiuis, nmkos no iniprt'sslon 
on his udvorsiiry. 

Ooutrovorsy hiis kept ulivo n I'orliiin tuianlity of 
bittoruoss; and that, 1. .snspoot, is idl that it would 
uccoinpHsh if it oontinaod till tht! day t)f jndgniont. I 
soiiiotiuios, in inipationt inoinciits, wish fho* laity in 
Muropo would trtnil. (heir tamlrovorsiid divines us fwti 
gouthniion onoo Iroiitod their .seconds, when lliey Ibnnd 
Uicin.solvcH forced into a dntd without knowing what, 
they were quarrelling ahnut. 

As the prinoipuls woro hi‘iug led up to their pluci's, 
ono of them whispoml to thu other, ' .If you will shout 
your aocond, I will shoot mine.’ * « 

The reconciliation of parties, if 1 may uso sui'h a 
word, is ho tinkewod-up truce, or convenient Jintoriin. 
It is the healthy, silout, 8pouluueou.s growth of auohlor 
order of conviction, which has eompieredourprejutUcda 
oven bolero wo knew that they ■wiu-o assailed. 'I'lns 
bettor spirit ospcciullyis represented iu institutiimsliko 
the proflout, which aeknoivledge, no dittbroiiee.s of creofl 
— which live oonstructwl on tlm, broadest principles of 
toleration — and which, therefore, us a rule, arc wisely 
protected from the intrusion of discordtint snbjoels. 

* They exist, as X understand, to draw num tttgolhcr, 
not to divide them — ^to enable ua to share jfogotlutr iu 
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tlioHo to 2 )ioN of tinivorsal iiitoiwt and inslrootion which 
all can tajco pleasure in, and which give ollbnco to none. 

If yon iisk mo, then, why 1 am myself departing 
from a prttctico which 1 admit lo he ho excellent, T fear 
that 1 Khali give you rather a lamo auHwor. I might 
say tltiit I know more ahoui.the history of tho Hixtoonth 
contury than 1 know ahout anything else. I have 
spout tho host years of my life in reading and writing 
ahout it ; and if 1 havo anything to toll you worth your 
hoai-ing, it is proha, hly on that std»jecl. 

Or, agfiiin, 1 might .say — which is indeed most trim 
““that 1,0 the Ueformation wo can trace, indirectly, tho 
host of thoMo very inilueneos which I havo been don 
scribing. The lloforuiation hroko tho theological 
shaiikles in which men’s minds wore fettered. It sot 
them thinking, and so gavo inrth to science. Tlio vo- 
foriuors also, withnul. knowing what they wore ahout, 
taught (ho lc.ison of religious toleration. They atlomptod 
to Kupersedo one set of dogmas hy another, They suo- 
coedod with half tlio world-“-thcy failed with tho other 
half. lu^i little while it hccamo apparent tliat good 
Ihwi— without isnusiiig to he good — eo\dd think diftbr- 
feutly ahout Ihecdogy, and that goodness, thorolbro, 
dfsponcled on something else ihuu tho lioldiug orthodox 
opinions. 

It is not, imwover, for either pf tlioso reasons that I 
am going to talk to you ahout Marlin Lutlior ; nor is 
toleration of difleronues of opinion, howovor oxcollout it 
ho, tho point on which V shall dwell m those Lectures. 

Were the Ueformation a question merely of opinion, 
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I for one BhoiiUl uofc liavo inotldlcj;! witli it, oitluii' horo 
or anywhere. I hold that., on the olisourc myntitrit's of 
faith, every one Hhould l)c allowed to helieve ueeorditi^ 
to his coiiscieiioo, and that ar|^unveiitis on sueh inattt'i'a 
are either iniperthunit or naidess. ^ ‘ 

Ihit the lU'.l'oniiulion, ,i'enl|('int'ii, ht'vond the fegion 
of opiiiioiiB, WHH a hiatorieiil faet --an ohjeelive wimo- 
thing whieh may ho Ktudioil like any of the liiets of 
nature. The lioforHier.s wei'o men of note anti dislint:- . 
tion, vvlui play(xl a great, lairt for good f»r oidl on tlio 
Htago of the world. If wo except (lie Apofd.lt'#:, no liody 
of human beingH over printed ho dt;ep a murk into the 
organization of Hoeioty; and if (liero be any value or 
moaning in history at all, the lives, (ho aotioiiH, Ihu 
charnotors of .sueh men as these euu be mullerHof indif* 
fovonco to lumo of us. 

Wo have not to do \vith a stoi'y whieh ia buried iJi 
obscure unliquity. Thu faetH admit of being lenriit^ 
Tho truth, whatovor it wnH, coiiooriiH im all equally. If 
the divisions oreotod by that great cotivulsion «ro ever 
to bo obliterated, it will bo w'heu wo liave l&rrnt, tiimh 
of U8, to aoo the thing us it really was, and not mtfe# 
somo mythical or imagimilivo vension of the thing-^ 
such US from our own point of viuw wo like to thuik it 
was. Fiction in such mat leas may bo eouvoiiiont for 
our iinmodiato thciariijH, but it is certain to avongo itself 
in tbo end. Wo may mulco our own opinions, but facts 
were made for us ; and if wo evade or deny them, it 
' will bo tho worse for ns. 

TJnfortmiately, tho luythical version at^prasont very 
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largely prcpoiiclerales. Open a Prolostunt history of 
tlio llcloi'inat.ion, and you wiU find a picture of liho 
world given over to a lying tj'rnnny — tdio Christian 
population of Eui’opc enslaved hy a corrupt and de- 
graded *|.n‘iosthond, and the lleformcrs, with tho Hihlo 
in ihWr hands, coining t,o t,hc roaouoliko angels of light. 
All is hluck on one side — all is fair andheautiful on tho 
other. 

Turn to a Catholic history of tho same events luid 
tlio sumo men, and avo have liofore us the OhuroJi of tho 
Saints fuiUilling (piiotlj' its hlosserl inission in tho saving 
of human souls. Satan a second lime enters into Para- 
dise, and u second tiine with fatal success tempts misor- 
uhlo man to his ruin. Ho dishoHoves his appointed 
teachers, he aspire.s after forbidden knowledge, and at 
once nnurohy breaks loose. Tlic seaniloa.s robe of the 
Saviour is rent in pieces, and tho earth becomes the 
^habitation dC lieiids. 

Each side tolls the story a.s it prefers to have it; 
iiiets, ebaracti'vs, e.iveuiustances, are melted in the 
theological enicible, and east in moulds dianietricully 
*fljpposil,c. Nothing remains tho same except the names 
' and dates. Each side chooses its oavu witnessu.s. 
Everything is ci'cdiblo wliieh makes for what it calls 
tho truth. Everything is made false which will not fit 
into its plane., ' Blusplunnouji fables’ is the usual 
espi'CMsitni in Protestant controversial hooks for tho 
accounts given hy Catholics. ‘Protestant tradition,’ 
says an eminent modern Catholic, ‘is based on lying—; 
bold, whole.sulu, unscrupulous lying,* 
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Kow, clopoufl upon it, tlioro isrwmtt' hntiiim aiTOiuit 

of the mutter (liflbrent front hoth ii wv (‘Imlrl only 

go), lit it, iintl it will Im nn oxooili'ii) thing for )1ii’ worhl 

wln'n that human uooount (•.an ho nnirlo on). 1 ant not 

« 

HO prc'suniptnouH as to HUppo-so, lliiit I oap give it fit you ; 
Htill h'SN oan you expcc.t tno t'V try to do ho witliin lln* 
ooinpasH of two or thriM' loo) tiror.. I f I oaniiot do o\ oi y- 
thing, Itowovor, I holiovo 1 can do it little; at any rtito 
[ oan give you a Hfa'toli, nuoh as you niiiy phioo niodof" 
ato ooiitidouro in, of the slate of the tniuroh to* 1) wti' 
hoforo the tlolorruation hogati. I will not oxpo'.i' toy- 
■self nniro thtin 1 can help to the oon.snro of the divine 
who was HO hard on 1'rolof.tant tradition. Most of what 
I shall have to say to yini this evening will he lahtui 
from tho iulini.sHioiifi of tJutholioH tlu'inselves, oj‘ frtun 
otlioial ri'oortlH (nirHia' than tho oulhrtsih of the oontro- 
vor.sy, when there wa-snoti'inplation to pervert tho truth. 

Here, ohviou.sly, i.s tho tlr.s) ]ua‘nt on which wi* 
rciptire iitajurufo information, f f all was going on well, 
the lleforincrs really and truly told inmunepihhi lies, 
and dtworvo all tho reprobation which wo can givi'thoin^ 
If all wuH not. going on well- -if, so far from heing wefl, 
the Church wan so corrupt that Huropo could hear with 
it no longer — then oh'nvly a Itelunuation was nncessavy 
of some kind ; uinl wu huvo taken ono step towartls a 
fair oatimuto of the perons eoneerned in it. 

A fair ostlmutc—llml, uiul only Unit, in what we 
want. I need hardly observe to yon, tliul, opinion in 
•England has beau uudavgoing lately a. vuvy aousidavabb 
oltovatiou about theno poi’-wma. 
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Two gomiriitioiis^iigo, tlio loading llofovmors were 
looked ii]»ou as liUlo loss tlian saints; now a pai’ty lias 
I’ison up wlTo iiitc'nd, as tlioy frankly loll us, to uu-l*i'o- 
tCKtanli'/o’tlio Ghnvck of England, wlio dolosl; Protosi,- 
aiitism as a kind of iiilulolil.y, who closiro sim2ily to I’o- 
voi'so’ovorythitig whitih Jho .Uefonuovs did. 

Ono of thoso gcaitlonion, a (dorg3'nuiu wrif.ing lalcdy 
of Luther, ealled him a liorntic, tv lierotit! lit only to ho 
ranked with — whoni, do j'ou think P— Joe vSuiith, the 
Mormon Prophet. Joe Smith and Luther — that is tho 
eomhiraititui with whiidi wo arc now ^iresontnil. 

The hook in which this roinarkaldo filalt'nient 
lienred was iiresented hy two hishojts to the IJjijior 
Honso of (lonvoeation. It was received with gracious 
uekuowhHlgments hy tho Archhishop of nantorhniy, 
and was idueed solemuh’ in tho library of rolcronee, 
for that leartied body to consult. 

^ So, too, iT i)rofes.sor at Oxfoi'd, the other day, sjjoko 
of Luther us a Philistino — a Philistine meaning an 
ojijjressof of the (dioseu imople; tho ononij' of men of 
onlfure, jSid intelligouce, studi us tlic jjrofessor hhnsclf. 

Ono notices thoso thing.s, not jwof muoh importaiuio 
"in themselves, hut. as .showing which wuj' tho stream is 
running; and, curiously' enough, in quite another 
direction wo mnj' see tho same phonomenou. (.)uv 
liberal idvilosophcrs, men of high liturai-y pow('r and 
reputation, looking into the histra-y of lAither, and 
Onlvin, and John Eiiox, and the rest, lind them ialling 
far short of the philosojdne, ideal— *wan 1 .ing sadly in* 
many qualities which tho liberal mind cuiuiut dispense 
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with. They avo disco voml to bo infolovanl, tloginatic, 
iiamnv-mindod, incliiicd to perscciito CuthoUR.s tus Ca- 
tholics had porsocutcd tln!ju ; to bo, in ftiot, liitlo if at all 
heltoi’ than tho popcss and oai'diiitils whom ihoy worn 
figliting against. 

Lord Mnonnlay can hardly hnd opilbolh strong 
onong’h to oxpinas iiis contompt. for Arohhislio]i tbiiii- 
inor. Mr Buclclo places Cranmer by the side of Homier, 
and liesitatoa which of tho two cdiaraetors i.s the nun'o 
dotoslahlc. 

An mifavournhlc estirnalo of (ht; .llofonitors, whether 
just or unjust^ is muiuostionaUy gaining ground among 
our advanced thiiilcers. A greater nmu than either 
Muiuinlay or Hncklo — the (iernian poet, tSoethe - says 
of Luthor, tliat ho threw hack tho hitidleelual progress 
of mankind for couturios, hy culling in the passions of 
tho nmltitudo to docido on Huhjee>tH which ought t« 
have boon left to tho learned. (.ioetlu«, ii: saying Ibis, 
was alludiug especially to Krasmns. doetlie flioiighf. 
that Erasmus, and men like 1'h-a.snms, bad slruek upon 
tho right truck ; and if they could Imvo rettiined tho 
direction of tho mind of Ihu'oia?, there would have heeCiT' 
more truth, and loss fnlseliood, among us at (his jn'Csent 
time. Tho party hatreds, the theological vivulrios, tha 
perseeutions, the civil wars, the religious aninmsifica 
which havo so long distracted ns, would have been all 
avoided, and tho mind of mankind wtaiid have oxpuiuL 
ed gradually and equably with the growth of knowledge. 
». Such an opinion, coming from so great n man, i« 
not to bo lightly passed over. It will bo aiy ondmvour 
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to show you what kind of man Erasmiis was, what ho 
was aimiyg at, what ho was doing, and how Luther 
spoilt his w8rk — if spoiling is the Avord which avo are 
to uso for It. 

Ono^jaution, h()Avcv(>r, I must in fairness give yoAi 
befort^Avo jirococd further. It lies upon the fnco of tho 
story, that tho llcformors imporfoetty understood toler- 
ation; but you must keep heforo you the spirit and 
temper of the men Avith Avhom they had to deal. Eor 
thomaolvos, Avhen the moA'eraont began, they aimed at 
nothing biit liberty to think and speak their OAvn Avay. 
They never dreamt of intorfbring with others, although 
tlnsy wore quite aware that othors, Avhon thoy ciould, 
Avero likely to interfere AA'itli them. Lord Macaulay 
might have roniemberod that Oranmer avus Avorking all 
his life with ihe prospeiit of being burnt ali\'o as his 
roAvard — and, as wo all knoAV, ho actually Avas burnt 
ulivo. • 

* Whoii tho Protestant touching begun first to spread 
in tho Nothorlands — bofoitA 0110 singlo Catholio had 
boon ill-ti^utod thoro, heforo a symptom of a mutinous 
djuposition hud shoAvn itself among the people, an edict 
was issued by tho authorities for tho suppression of ,tho 
new opinions. 

Tho terms of this edict I will briefly dosoriho to you. 

Tho inhabitants of ' tho lTnit(j(l I’roviuces were in- 
formed that tlioy Avero to hold and boliovc tho doctrines 
of tho Holy lloniau (Jutholic Uhurch. ‘Mon and 
Avomon,’ says 'the edict, ‘ Avho disobey this command * 
shall he punished as disturbers of pubUo order. Women 

von. X, 4 
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■who lui'vo fallou inio horosy uluill ho ImvioU alivo. ^h'n, 
if they ruuanl, shall lose their lu'fulH. 11 llioy. eoiitimio 
ohatinato, they ahull bo burnt at Uu' stiilco, 

'If nuin or woman bo susiwolerl of hore.'y, no one 
shall Bhcltcr or prolool him or her; and no . I ranger 
ahull bo Uflmitled to lodge in any inn orMwelHng -hotiM* 
unless lio bring with him u le.stimoj)iid <i|' orthodoxy 
from llio priost of his ]»Hrif-h. 

'Tlio Inqinsilion shall iiii]tiir«> into the private 
opinions of every person, of trlnit<'ver fh’greo ; and all 
otlicors of all hinds shall ussist tin* linitiisilat(t at their 
peril, Thoao who know whero here! ies are eoiieetiled, 
ahull donounci' them, or they shall sufll'r as lieiKfios 
theniaelvoa. ilereties (obsorvo the malignity of this 
ptu'ugraph) — lioroties who will give up other heretic's 
to justice, shall theiuaelves he pardoned if tliey will 
proiniso to oonform for the fulnre.' 

ITiidor this ediet, in the Nelherlaiids- idone, more 
than fifty tliousaiul Intinun bi'ings, llrst. atid lust, wei’c 
doliberatoly nmrdoml. And, gentlemen, 1 must say 
that proceodings of this kind explain and *go far to 
oscnao tho siihsetpiont intoloranee of [’votestunts. st"’ 

Intolonuic.o, Sir Gibbmi tells us, is a greater cndiiuv 
ill a I’rotostuut tlum a Cutholie. Oriminid inlolerunets 
as I undorstand it, is the inloleraneo of such an ediet us 
tbal; which I have read to yom-lln? unprovoked in* 
tolerance of ditferoncc! of opinion. I eoneelve that the 
most oulightenud philosoplier miglit have grown hard 
„nnd iiaiTow*nnudcd if he hud suffered nndiu* the Hti* 
laiuistration of tho Itiiko of Alva. 
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DismiHsuig those considoratioiia, I will now go oii 
with niy^snhject. 

Never "iu all their liistory, in nnoient times or 
niorloni,rftivor that wo know of, have nuinkind tlirown out 
of tlionSiolvoH anything so grand, so nsofnl, so beautiful, 
us tlw (Jiitholui Ohui'oh onco was. In theso tinios of 
ours, AveU-vegulatcd HoKishnoss is tho roeognized rido of 
aetion — every one of us is expected to look out first for 
himself, and take cure of his own intoresls. At the 
time I speak of, the Ohurch ruled tho Hlato with tho 
iiuihoritj;of a ronseience ; and soll-iiiUtrest, us ii motive 
ol' action, was 011I3' nnined to he uhhorred. Tlio bishops 
and clergy were regarded freely and simply us the im- 
mediate miniH(.eva of tho Almighty j and they seem Uj 
me to have really deserved that high estimate of thoir 
oharactor. it was not for tho doctrines which they 
taught only, or ehiofly, that they wore held in honour. 
Jlruve men do not I'all down iKjforo thoir fellf)W-mortals 
for the words which they speak, or for tho ritos which 
they perfnrin. Wisdom, justice, soU-doniul, nobleness, 
purity, hfghmindodness, — these aro tho qualities before 
^Wiioh tho free-born races of Europe have heen con- 
toiitod to bow ; and in no order of men were such qpali- 
ties to bo found us thoj'’ were found six hundred years 
ago in the clergy of the Catholic Ohnrcli. They called 
tlnanselvos the Hiuuiiissors of*tlio Apostles. They 
chiituod in thoir Master’s name nuivcrsul Spiritual 
authority, Imt thej' made good their pretensions by tho 
holiness tjf their own lives. They wetd allowed to rule* 
because the^; rioservod to rule, and in tho fulnoss of te- 
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verence Icings and nobltis boni; bnfore « p«w'(!r n*bi<’b 
■was noarpr to God than tlicir own, Ovor pviiu'o and 
subject, cliieftiiiu and serf, a body of unarnicd defoiii'j" 
loss men reigned suprcina by the niagio of sunetity. 
They tamed the liory jundborn warrntrs who Iiad brok»‘u 
in pieces the llonuin Empire. 'I'hey ^nuglit tlll'in"— 
they bi'ought them really anl\ truly to believe — that 
tlioy hud immorlal souls, and that, fhtiy would one day 
stand at the awful judgment bar and give iieeonnt for 
(heir lives there. With the brave, the honest, and the 
good— with those who had not oppre.ssed tl^(^pooI’ nor 
romovod tlusir iieighlMiur's landmark" with those who 
hiul been just, in all their diallings — with those wlm had 
louglit against evil, and had tried, valiantly to do their 
Muster’s will, — at that, great day, it would he wt‘ll. 
h'or cowards, for prolligutes, for those who lived for 
luxury and pleasure and hulf-iuilulgimeo, there was the 
hlaolciioHs of etcriuil iloath. ► 

An awful conviction of this tremeudous kind the 
clergy had oifoctuuHy instilled into the mindof Jhiropo, 
It was not a nuiuiAVs; it wnis a cerluinly. It was not 
a form of words ropoalod ouco u week at church; nP 
was an assurance entertained on all days and in all- 
places, without any particlo of doubt. And tUo oileot 
of such a holiof on life and conscioneo was ainn>ly im- 
measurnhlo. ^ 

I do not. prolond that tho clergy wore perfect. 
Thoy were very far fi-om purfeot at tho host of times, 
,ttnd tho European naUens wore never coiuplotoly sub* 

, missive to tlioni, It ■would not luivo betm well if they 
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had been. I'ho biu^fiioss of human croatiiroa in this 
pluuot is* not, suininod up in iho most, oxoollont, of 
priestly catecluHina. Tho world and its conoorns con- 
tiimod to intoi’oat mon, thotigli priests inslstod on llioir 
notbingiiosM. Jllioy could not prevent kings from 
qimriWling with each (^llior. Tlicy <‘onld not liindcr 
disputed sxicccHsiouH, and civil Jbiids, and wars, and 
political oonapiracica. What tboy did do was to 
shelter tho weak from tliu strong. 

In tho eyes of tho cdorgy, tho serf and his lord 
siood on Mio common level of sinful humanity. Into 
their ranks high birth was n(» passport;. 'I’hey wore 
tlumiHolvoH for tho nuwt part (diildron of the people ; 
and tho sou of tho artisan or poiisant rose to tho mil,ro 
and the triple crown, just us now-u-days tho rail-.splittor 
and tho tailor hoooine rrosidonls of tho lloptddits of tho 
West. 

^ Tho 01m?eh was (wsoiitially doinooratic, while at tho 
same time it hud l.lio monopoly of learning ; and all tho 
secular powor fell to it which learning, combined with 
sanctity and assisted by .suporstilion, can bestow. 

Tho privileges of tho clergy woro extraordinary. 
They woro not unionablo to tho common laws of tho 
land. While they governed tho laity, tho laity had no 
power over them. From the throne downwards, every 
secular oflioe was dependent on tiro Ohurch. Ko king 
was a lawful sovereign till tho Church placed tho 
crown upon his head : and what tho Church bestowed, 
tho Ohurch ohiimod the right to taxo away. The* 
disposition, property was in their hands. No will 
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could be proved except before the bishop or his ofHeer ; 
uud no will wua held v«Ud if the tcHpitor diiKl out of 
(soinmunion. Tlioro woro JuuffiNiKiit's und cmirtH of 

O ft 

hiwfor tho offoiiuos of thn luity. Tf a prit'sl roininiltod 
a crime, he wes a Biiered pi'VMon. T),io t'ivil iimvor 
oould lujt touch him ; ho was ivsim-voiI for his oriUnury, 
Bishops’ coranUHsaries wit in town and city, takinpt 
coguizanoo of the moral conduct of every man aiul 
woman. ()ftbnce,s againat life anti jaatperfy woro tried 
horn in Rnghmd, as now, by tho imnnuon law ; but the 
(lliurch tJtairts dealt witli sins — .sihm of word o'c act. It 
a man was a prottigato or a drunkard; if he Ht'd i»r 
swore ; if ho did not eonio lo eommmiion, t>r htdd 
unlawful opinionH ; if he was idle or mithrifty } if he 
was unkind to liis wife or his servants! if a eluld Wiw 
disobedient to his father, or a father cruel lo his ehild ; 
if u tradosmau sold ndultmited wares, or used false 
measures or dislmncet weights, — tho eyt* oV (Im psirishr 
priest was ovorywliore, and tho (Dinreh (joiirl stood 
always oijon to examine and to punish. 

Imagine what a tremendous power this miwt have 
been! Yet it existed gonerally in (latholic I'mro^i 
down to tho eve of tho lloforiuiitiou. Ittsadd never 
luivo Gstahlished itsolf at all unless at one tiino it had 
worked bonolleially - as the ahuse of it was one of the 
most fatal causes of th»Ohnreh’s full. 

.1 know nothing in linglisU history ntueh ituu'O 
sli'iking than tho answer given hy Archbishop Warliam 
'to tho eompluints of the Kngltsli Hoimo of dommous 
ftftor the fall of Cardinal Wolsoy. Tho Jlfwso of Com- 
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moiiH complained thjiil. tlio clw'gy made laws in Con- 
vocation winch tho laity Avoro cxcommnnioatod if they 
disohoyed. Yot lh<^ laws inado by ilic clergy, tlio 
Ooimuons said, wore ulYon at variance with the laws of 
tho n'alni. ^ 

\Yhat did Wavham voplyF llo said he was sorry 
f(tr (ho alh'gfd discropuiuy ; hut, inasimich as the laws 
madn by tho (dci-gy wore always in con Poi’inKy with tho 
will of Cud, tho laws of the realm had only to bo 
altofud and then the dilllcnlty would vanish. 

^Vhafnnisl, liavo boon the posituni oi' the clergy ii. 
(ho fulniuss of (heir jwwt'r, Avlum they enuhl speak (hns 
on (lie on.' of (hi>ir prostration P Yon’ have only to 
look from a di.s( iinee at any old-ftisliioned cathedral city, 
and you Avill sou in a niomont tho nicdiinval relations 
betwcon Chnvidi and Hlate. Tho calhodral « tlio city. 
Tho first object you cu(.ch sight of as you approach is 
jho spii’o (afioring into (he sky, or tho Inigo tmvors 
holding possession of (.he coutre of tho laiulscapo — 
majiwticiilly hcaihifiil — impi>.sing by mcro size amidst 
the largo *foruiH of .Nhituro herself. As you go noaror, 

va8tnc.ss of tho building iiapi’o.MHCs you more and 
moro. Tho puny dwolliug-plucos of tho citisoua orcop 
at its foot, the pinnuelo.s aro glittering in tlio tints of 
tho sunset, when down below aiuoug tho streets and 
lanes (ho twilight i.s darkoiiing. - And even now, when 
the towns are ihrioo thoir ancient ^izo, and the houses 
have strotelied upwards from two stones to five ; when 
(ho groat chimneys are vomiting thoir smoko aiuoug 
tho olouda, wnd tho templc.s of modern industry — ^tht 
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workshops and tlio iachirios— -sproad tluiir lonj^ IVonls 
boforo tho oyc, the cathedral is still the govornin" form 
in the piotnro — tho one object which possesses tho 
imagination and refnsoa to ho eedipaed. * 

As that cathedral was to tho old town, so Vus the 
Church of tho luiddlo ages to tlio secuhn* iiislitutihns of 
tlio world. Tt.s very neighbourhood was sacred; and 
its shadow, like the shiwlow of tho Apostles, was a 
sanotnary. Whon I look at tho now ir()use.s of Parlta- 
inont hi London, I soo in them a typo of the ehang*' 
which has pa.saod over us. Tho ITratse of Coemnons of 
tho Wantagoiiots sat in tho (Jhiiptcv Hotise of West- 
niinator Ahboy. Tho Purliamout of the Ilcd'orm Hill, 
fivo-and-thirty yuars ago, dobalcid in Ht Ktepheu’s 
Chapel, tho Abboy'.s small depondoucy. Now, by tho 
side of tho onormous pile which has risen out of that 
chapel’s ashes, tlie proud Minster itself is dwarfed into 
insignificance. * 

Lot us turn to auothor vast feature of the iniddle 
ages— I mean tho nionast cries. 

Some person of ospeciul and oxceptionaf holiness 
has lived or died at a particular spot. Ho has 
distinguished hy his wisdom, hy his piety, by his aotivo 
benevolence ; and in an ago when eonjuror.s and witches 
wore supposed to ho helped hy the devil to do evil, he, 
on his paj't, has booiv thought to Inive possessed in 
larger ineasuro than common nion the favour and the 
grace of hoavon. Bltwsed iiilluences hung about tho 
«spot which ho has hullpwod hy his proscnco. Hia 
relics — ^his household poBsessions, his books^his clothes. 
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his hones, rolaiu tho shadowy sanctity which Ihty 
received in having once hclongcd to him. Wo all sot 
a value, not wholly unreal, on anything which has 
hcou the properly of a rcmarkahlo man. At worst, it 
is hut an exaggeration of natural reverence. 

Well, as now-tt-day«. wo build nuimiinonl.s to great 
men, so in Iho middle ages they built .shrines or ehapoLs 
on the spots which saints had miulo holy, and coin- 
inunities of pious people gathered together there — ^be- 
ginning with tho personal friends tho saint had loft 
behind luni- do try to live us ho had liverl, to do good 
us ho had done good, and t o die as ho had died. Thus 
arose roHgi<uiH friiteruitios ■— companies of mini who 
desired to dovolo tliemselvos to goodness — to give up 
ph'usuro, and amusemmil, and solf-indulgonco, and to 
spend thoir lives in imi 3 'or and works of charity. 

Thoso houses hciuime centres of pious honeficenco. 
The monks', us the brotherhoods wore called, wore 
organised in dilferent orders, with some variety of rule, 
hut tho hroiul principlo was the same in all. They 
wore to five for others, not for thomsolves. They took 
*^ows of poverty, that thoy might not bo onlungled in 
tho pursuit of money. They took vows of chastity, that 
tho care of a family might not distract thoin from tho 
work which thoy had umlert akon. Thoir offorta of charity 
wore not limited 1,o this world.. Their days woro spent 
in hard bodily labour, in study, or in visiting tbe sick. 
At night they wove on tho stono-floors of thoir chapols, 
holding up thoir withered hands to heaven, interceding 
for tho pool souls who wore suffering in purgatory. 
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Tlio world, as it ulwavs will, jaiid lioiioiir fo ok- 
ooptionttl oxuollenco. The system sprt'fid In iho furtliost 
limits of Clu'istoiidom. Tho roHaiious hnusos hcomni' 
pliuies of refuge, whore men of iiohio liirlh, kings and 
tpu'ons mid oinpi'wrs, Avarriors and siiip'snu'H, rnttred 
to lay down their splendid eiireg, and end their diiVs in 
jiouoe. Those with whom the Avorld had dealt hardly, 
or those, whom it had surfeited with its unsatisfying 
ploasuros, those Avho wero disappoin ted ivitli earth, and 
those who wore tilled with pnssionate aspirations afti'r 
heaven, alike found a haven of rest, in the qnieKolnister. 
And, gradually, lands einne to them, and wealtli, ami 
sooiul dignity — nil grntefidly extended to men who 
deaorvod so well of their fellows; while no landlords 
wore more popular thun tluw, for the siinotity of 
tho monks sholtnrod their di'jiemlents us widl tm ihem- 
solves. 

TraA'ol noAV through Ireland, and you Vil,J see in , 
the Avildoat purls of it inuuim>rahh} remains orrt'ligions 
honsos, Avhioh had grown np among a pi‘o|do who 
iioknow'ledgcd no rulo uniong thi'inselveM exeept the 
SAVovd, and AA'horc every ehief made war upon lij/f* 
neighbour as tho hnniour seized him. 'I'he monks 
among the O’s and the Mae’s were as defenceless us 
shoop among the avoIvos; hut tho Avolve.M spurod them 
for thoir uhnraetor. Tn#au>h a connt.ry us Ireland thou 
AVfis, the jnomisl,oriu.s eould not liavo survived lor a 
generntiem hut for tho onclumlod atmo.splmro Aihieb 
etii'i’oundod them. 

Of tiiifchority the religious orders were ^iraetunilly 
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indi'pi’iulcnt,. Thoj'.wcro nmonaWo only to llio Popo, 
Hiul to thori’ own Hupurioi's. Kero in Jiiigluud, llio 
king eoultl not, noikI a connniBaioncir to iiisjK'ot a 
monustory, nor oven neiitl n policeman to arrest a 
criminal who l^iid taken shelter witliiu its walls. Andi- 
hi.shops and bishops, {xnvcwtiil as tlnty were, I'ound their 
authority cease when lliey entered the gales el'u Peno- 
diefint'. or Domiiiieau ahhey. 

So ntlorly liave times changed, that witii, yonr 
nlmost. oxm’tious yon will hardly he. able to ])iotim! to 
yonv.selvtlh tho (Jafholio (iliureh in the daysol’ils great- 
ness. Our sehool-hooks tell us how tho I'imporor of 
(lermany held tho stirrup for Popo Qn'gory tho 
Hoventh to mount his muhs; how our ()W)i English 
Konry I’lantagenot walked barefoot through the streets 
of Cunterhnry, ajid kiu'lt in the Ohapter llonso for 
tho monks (o Hog him. 'I’lie fii-st of these incidonts, T 
•was brought up to hoUove, proves! tho Pope to ho tho 
num of iSin. Anyhow, they are both facts, and not 
rnmaiiees ; tmd you may form somo notion from thorn 
lunv higli in the world’s oyes tho Ch\ireh must havo 
*^.ond. 

And ho sure it did not achiovo that proud position 
without dosorving it. '.I'lio Teutonit; and Latin prineos 
wero not (undulous fools; .and when they Buhinittod, it 
was to soinolhing stronger than thoiu.selvo8 — .stronger in 
limb and ntu.scle, or stronger in intollo(!t and cliarueter. 

Ho tho Church was in its vigour : so tho Uliureh was 
mi at llio optming of tho sixteonlh century. Power—^ 
\voulth~“S('siuvity — ^inon arc move than mortal if they 
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cun resist tlio toraptiitions t» wlntjli itw iimch of these 
expose tliom. Nor were thr'v tlio lOily t'noinies which 
undorminad the energies of the Catholic clergy. 
Cluircshoa exist in this world to rciniiul us of llio etoriuil 
laws which wo arc hound to obey. So^far as ’they do 
this, they fulfil their end, and rij'C honoured in fuUtlHug 
it. It would luive hoou hetler for all of ns — it would 
be bettor for n.s now, c»»uld Churelies Icei'p this lluur 
peculiar function .si eadilyuiul singly before them. tf»- 
fortumvtely, thoy Imvo preJerred in later times the 
apooulativo aides of things f,4) the pnudieal, 'Wiey take 
up into their t(niehing opiiiioiia and theories whiidi arc 
merely ophouioralj wltich would naturally die out with 
the progrcHM of knowledge ; hut, having receivtnl ti 
spvirious sanctity, prolong their days tiimeasouahly, and 
boeomo first unmeaning, and then occasions of super- 
stition. 

It matters little whether I say a paternoster in, 
English or Latin, so that what is praseiit to my iniiid is 
the thought which the words express, and not tho words 
thomselvcs. In those and all langmigcs it is^hu most 
beautiful of prayers. Hut you know that people euid^ 
to look on a Latin paternoster ns tho moat itowerful of 
spells-— potent in heaven, if said straightforward; if 
repeated hackwai-d, a charm which no spirit in hell 
oonld resist. • 

So it is in my opinion with all fowns— forms of words, 
or forms of ceremony arid ritualism. "While the mcan- 
tng is alive in, them, thoy are not only bivvmleas, hut 
.pregnant and life-giving. When we coipe to think 
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that thejf possuss in themsolvos tnatorial and magical 
virtues, tlicu the purpose which they answer is to hido 
God from its and make us practically into Atheists. 

This R what I holiovo to have gradually fallen upon 
the Oalholiti Oluiridi in the geuex*ations which preceded 
Lutlrtjr. The body remained ; the mind was gone 
away : the original thought which its symbolism ropro- 
seuted Ava.s no longer credible to intelligent persons. 

The acute were conscious unbelievers. In Italy, 
when men wont to mass they spoke of it as going to a 
comedy. , You may have heard tho story of Luthor in 
his youtigov days saying mass at an altar in Homo, and 
lioaring his fellow-priests muttering at the consecration 
of tho Ihielmrist, ‘ Bread tbou art, and bread thou wilt 
remain.’ 

I’url, of till? clergy were profane scoundrels like 
those ; tlie rest repinitud the words of tlio service, con- 
ceiving that they wove Avei'kiug a charm. Religion 
was passing through tho truusformution which all re- 
ligions hiivo a tondouey to undergo. They ccuao to ho 
aids andf incentives to holy lifo ; they hocomo contriv- 
%ac 03 rather to enable men to sin, and escape the penal- 
ties of sin. Obedience to the law is dispensed with if 
melt will diligently profess certain opinions, or punc- 
tually perform certain oxtovuul duties. However scan- 
dalous tho moral life, tho participation of a particular 
rite, or tho profoasion of a purlioulnr belief, at tho 
momont of death, is bold to clear tho score. 

The poAvers which had boon given to tho clergy 
required for their ojeeroiso jihc) highest wisdom and tho 
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highoat probif.y. Thry Iwirl iiillwi iit Inst iiTto tlu! hnmla 
of mou who posscssodtMaisiilonihly loss of (licso (piuUtios 
thiiu iho liiity wlioiii thoy uiiik'rtook ft) (>'o\^'Vii. 'I’lioy 
htul rlcgradod ihoir coiU'opl imis of (toil; find, ns si 
uiHiossaiy foiirtoquoni’o, they htul dogTiidt il (In'if'coiit'oit- 
tioiis ()f 1)1)11) iiitil DDiii's duly. Tito iiS|)i!'))( ioits^nfloi' 
Hiuiotity lind ilinuppoiiii'il, ninf iiislosul of tlii'in (Iomu 
roimiiiK'd tlio jii'iudical rotiHf.v of tlio fivo soiwh. 'I'lio 
higli pri'liifns, tho nifdinals, llio gi-oaf. nhliolM, woio 
oooupiod (iliielly in iiuunfatning tlioir spli'iidoni' alnl 
liixni'y. 'I'lio friars luid tlio sornlar olorgy, following 
thoir Hiiporiors with hhorlor slojis, indnlgotl llioniM-lvos 
in grossor ploasnros ; while llioir spirifnal (lowifs, (lioir 
KnjipoHud antliority in this woihl ainl the next, wor)' 
tm'Uod to acKioniit to obtain from tlio laity the inotiiia 
for ihi'ir Holf-indulgouoo. 

Tho Ohuroh fovbiulo the eating of inuaton fast thiys, 
but tho Oluiroh mm nnuly with disponsatioiiM for tltoso 
who ooukl ailbrd to pay I'or thorn. ThoOburoh forbade 
marriage to tho fourth degi'uo of oonsangninily, but 
loving i!OURiti,s, if they were rioli and oja-fi-bimdod, 
could obtain tho Church's couHojit to thoir unioi<!f 
There >vure loU-guto for tho prit’.st.M at ev)))’y Imltiiig” 
plaoo on tho road of life — foi's at weddings, feiw at 
funerals, fcea whoiiovor an exciiso coiild bo foninl to 
faston thorn, hlven wlion a inau was dead ho was not 
safe from plunder, tor a inortuaiy or d('uth present was 
pxactod of hi.s linoily. 

q And thou tliosu IHshtips' Courbs, of whieh I spoke 
just now: llioy wwo fimndud for the discipHue of 
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moriility — they wore 11111010 tlio nistiniTiionts of llio most, 
dotostablo! extortion.* If iin inipationt layman Hjioko a 
disrospcetM word of tho clorjjj', ho was ciiod boibro Iho 
hwhop’s {Mmiun.s.Niiry and fined. Tf ho refused to pay, 
ho waH.exeoimiuinioato'd, and oxeoiunmniotation was a 
poisojnniH fHs(^t^o. Whim a poor wrotoh was under tho 
ban olMho ('Jhiireh no (rhdcMnum im|j|;ht soil him clothos 
or food— no friotid might roliove him — ^no human voieo 
might addroHH him, under pain of tho huuio sentonoo ; 
and if ho dtod uiireeoucilod, ho died like a dog, without 
the saerapuiids, and was riditsed ClhriKtian burial, 

'I'he roooriks of sonui of these eourls suvvi vo : a gluneo 
at their pngo.s will show tho jirineiplos on whieh they 
wore worked, Wliou a layman ofibnded, tho single 
object was to niako him pay for it. Tho nuigi.strate.s 
could not iiroiii'ct him. If ho rc.sialed, and his frionds 
supporlod him, so uuich tho better, for tlioy wore now 
all in the sci’upo together. 'I'ho next step would bo to 
‘iudiet tbetu in a body for beresyi and then, of course, 
tlioro wa.s nothing ibr it but to give way, and compound 
for absolution by money. 

4 SI, It was money — over money. Kveu in easo of real 
dolinquouey, it was still monoy. Money, not charity, 
covered tho midtHudo of sins. 

I, havo told you that tho olergy wore exompt from 
secular jurisdiction. They claimed to ho amonuhlo only 
to spiritunl judges, and they extended the broad fringo 
of their onler till tho word clerk was construed to moan 
any ono wlio could writo his muno or roud a soiifconcfi 
from a hook, A rohber or a murdorcr at tho usslHet 
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had but to show that ho possossod oilhoi’ of thoso quiilili- 
cations, mid ho was ullowod what was culled henofit ot 
clergy. TIis ease was trunsferred to Ihc Bishop's C'om’t, 
to ail easy judgo, who allowed him at oiicc to tAanpontid, 

Such woro tho clergy in mutters of this world. As 
religious instructors they appear in colour.^ if po mihlo 
loss attraotivu. 

Practical religion throughout Kuropo at tho hcglu* 
ning of the sixtoonth century was a very simple affiur. 
I am not going to spoulc of tho mysterious dootrines of 
tho Catholic Church. Tho creed which it prpfessed in 
its schools and thoologietil treatises was tho saino whi<ih 
it profossoH iiowj nnd which it hud professed at the time 
when it was mtist jiowerful for good. T do not myself 
consider that tho formulas in which men <>xpress their 
belief are of much consequence. Tlie tpiesl ton is vulher 
of tho thing expressed; and so long us wo tind a living 
consciousness that above tho world und iduH-o htimau 
life thoro is a righteous God, who will judge men ftc- 
cording to their works, wheflior tliey say their prayers 
in Latin or English, whothur they cull tltsmiHelves 
Protestants or cull thoiusolves Gatholies, appears to ni#' 
of quite secondary importance. But at the time I speak 
of, that oonsciousnoss no longer existed. The formulas 
and ceremonies were all in all ; and of God it is hard to 
say what conceptions men had formed, when they ho» 
lievod that a dead man's relations could buy him out of 
purgatory— buy him out of purgatory,— for this was 
<the litoral truth— by hiring priests to sing masses for 
his souL 
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Eeligioif, iu the minds of ordinary people, meant 
ttrat the koj's of the iTthor world wore held hy the clergy. 

If a limn cwifossed regularly to his priest, roooived tho 
Bucrumoutt and was absolved, then all was well witli 
him. Ills duties coUKtslcd in going to confession and 
to niiiiss. If ho cominitlod sius, ho was prosoribed 
ponantioH, which could b^ oommutod for money. If ho 
was .sick or ill at case in liis mind, ho was rocainnionded 
a pilgriniugo — a pilgrimage to a shrine or a holy well, 
or to Homo wonder-working image — where, for duo cou- 
Hidcration^ his caso would ho attonded to. It was no 
use to go to a saint empty-huuded. Tho rnlo of tho 
(Jhuj'ch was, nothing for nothing. At a chapel in 
Sa.xany there was an image, of a Virgin and Child. If 
tho wor-shiiiper cairio to it with a good hundsomo ollbr* 
ing, tho ehikl howed and wa.s gracious : if tho present 
was unsatisluetory, it turned away its head, and with* 
held it s favinjra till tho purso-strings wore untied again. 

-* ’ There was a great rood or crucitix of the same kind 
atJlo.'ch'y, iu Kent, wlicro tho pilgrims wont iu thou- 
sands. 'HJiis figure used to bow, too, when it was 
jjeased ; and a good sum of money was sure to soewe 
jits good ivill. 

'When tho llcibrmation came, and the police looked 
into the matter, tho images wore found to bo worked 
with wires and pulloya. Tho Gcruiaii lady was kept us 
a curiosity in tho cahinot of tho Moctor of Saatony. 
Our Boxloy rood was brought up and exhibited in 
Ohoapsido, and was afterwards torn iu pieces hy the « 
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Nor boro wa» flcatli 1,bi^ lijiiit t»f ('Xtorlioii : 

cloiitli was ratlior tho oi' Mplici'ct ivliutli tbo 
olorgy matle poouliorly tlioir own. ^Vllou n iimu tliod, 
his fvlonds wui’o luitimilly anxious for tho :futo of Inn 
soul. If ho (li<Hl iti coiiimunion, ho wu.s not in tho 
Worst. phu-'C! of all. lie bad not liuou a tfaiiit, aiitl iboro- 
foro lio was not in llm ht'.sT. 'I'liondbro lio was iti 
purf>'atory — Purgatory Tiok^mr.'io, as our F.nglish Lati- 
nior (5!ill(.'d it — uial a priost, if jiroporly paid, muld g(‘t 
him out. 

To 1)0 a iniisH prit'.st, as it was rallrd, was^ a rogulnr 
pvoft'.sHinn, in wliioli, with Ulllo troubh', a inun rtaihl 
(•aril 11 (.‘oinfortalilo living. IJo bud only (o bo ordained 
and to learn bv beiivt a (•orfain form of words, and (bat 
was all (ho (’(pu'paiont iiee(!.SHary for him, 'J'bo iimsHes 
were paid for at so lunch a do/, on, and for ovi'ry niass 
that was said, so many yeans wore striu’k oil’ from tha 
ponnl period. Two priosts were soiuolinuis to bo soon 
nuiltoring away at tho opiMtsito ends of tho same altar, 
liko a couple of musical boxes playing dillbrent parts of 
tho sanio tuiio at tho saino lime. It niado no Alilforonoc. 
',1'ho upper powers bad wbat thoy wanted. If tboy gffi 
tlio masses, and tho pi’iusts got the money, all parties 
wmcerned woru siitiBtied. 

I am Hpeuking of tho form wbicli these things 
uMsuinod in an ago of degradation and ignoranoe. The 
truest and wisest words ever spoken by man, might lie 
abused in the sumo way. 

The Senuou on tho Mount or the Apostles' Oroed it 
I'euitcd nieolumically, und relied on to work u maoiiun* 
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icdl ofibvt, Vould bo no leas povnicionaly irlolatrous. 

You can sc!o Hoiuotbing of the same kind in a milder 
form in Spain at tlio present day. Tlio Spaniards, all of 
tbcm, liifyh and low, arc oxpoctod to buy annually, a 
I'opo’a lUila or bull — a Hinall pardon, or indulgonco, 
or pUmary nniliHsiou of slna. Tlio oxnct moaning of 
these things is a littlo obsenroj tlio high authorities 
thomaolvos do not univoraally agroo about them, except 
ao far aa to any tliat they aro of prodigious value of 
some sort. Tho orthodo-x explanation, I boliovo, is 
Homothing of this kind. With every aiu thoro ia tho 
moral guilt and tho temporal ponulty. Tho pardon 
cannot touch tho guilt j but when tbo guilt is romittod, 
tborc' is still tho poivalty. I may ruin my hoiillh hy a 
disaoluto life ; T may repont of my dissolutoness and bo 
forgivon; but the bud boaltli will remain. For bad 
health, substitute pominco in this world and purgatory 
in tbo noxt and iiv tins splioro tlio indulgopoo takes 
oifoot. 

Suck us thoy ar*!, at any rate, everybody in Spain 
has thcHO hulls j you buy them in tho shops for a shilling 
sifiooo, 

• This is ono form of the thing, , Again, at the door 
of a Spanish church you will sea hanging on the wall 
iin intimation that whoever will pmy so many hours 
before a particular imago shall rpceiva Ml fovgivenoss 
of his sins. Having got that, one might suppose be 
would bo siitisflod ; but no — If he prays so many more 
hours, ho can got off a hundred years of purgatory, or • 
a thousand, or ten thousand. In oue place I remember 
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observing that for a very HUlt! trouble iniui could 
esciipo ft Imiidrod and lift}' tboxisiuidl yonrs of purgatory. 

'Vyiittfc a prospect for tho iU-sfaiT(?tl Prot^tMlanf, ndm 
will bo lucky if be is lulmitted into ])urgaUU’y'(it all. 

Again, if you outer a sacrisly, you will .seo a Mitull 
board like tlio notic.0H addressed lo piirfsbioners hi our 
vostrics. Oil parliculuf days is iiikon out mid bung 
up in tho cliurcb, and little would a stranger, ignorant 
of tbo biugiuigo, guess tbo treinoiidoiis nietming of tbut 
ooniinonplaco apjieannioe. On ibeso boards is writ fen 
'Hoy HO saciui aiiiiuas,’ — ‘This day, souls uri',(nketi nut 
of purgatory.’ It is an iuliiiiutloii lo ovory one with a 
I'riond in dislross that now is liis time. You put a 
sbilling ill a plate, you give your I'rieud’s name, and 
tho tiling is dono. Ouo wondors why, if purgatory enu 
bo sacked so easily, any poor wroteb is loft to sulfer 
there. 

Such practices now-a*duyH are conijiurKlivoly iuno* 
cent, tbo money asked and given is trilling, and pro- 
bably no one eoncenied in tho business believes iiuieli 
about it. They servo to show, however, on a small 
scale, what once went on on an immenso seale j and ovaC' 
such as they are, pious OutlioUes do not nmeb npprovo- 
of them. They do not venturo to say much on tho 
subject directly, but they allow tlietuselvns a oortuiii 
good-hiunoured ridioulo. A Spunisb novelist of hoiuo 
reputation tells a story of a nuiu coming to a priest on 
one of those occasions, putting a sbilling in tho plate, 
♦and giving in tho namo of bis friond, 

,, 'Is my friend’s soul outP’ bo asked. ^ Tbo priest 
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said it waH. ‘Quite miroF' tlio inau asked. ‘Quito 
Buvo/ the ]ji'ie,st answered. ‘ Very well/ said the man, 

‘ if lie is^ont of inirgatoiy they will not init him in 
aj^aiti : it is a had shilling.’ 

Sadder t.hii<ii all o1h(3, oven as the most heantiful 
tilings are worst iu Ihelr degradation, was the eoii- 
ditiouof the luoiuiatories. I am lioro on delicate ground. 
The necounta of those institutioius, as they existed in 
England and Germany at the lime of their suijprossiou, 
is so shocking that <nmu impartial writers have hesitated 
to holioro tho roporls Avhieh have come down to us. 
Tlio laity, wo are told, dotorminod to appropriate tho 
abbey lauds, and imdignod tho monks to justify tlie 
spoliation. "Wero tlio chai’go tnio, tho religious orders 
would still bo without oxcuso, for tho whole education 
of tho country was in tho hands of tho clergy; and they 
had allowed a whole gouorntinn to grow up, wliioh, on 
this liypothosis, was ultorly depraved. 

But no such theory can explain away tho accuum- 
hited to.stimony which como.s to us — exactly alike — 
^om so many 8ido.s and witnesses. "VVe are not depend- 
ent upon evidence ■which Caldiolica cun docliuo to re- 
eoivo. In tho reign of our Henry the Sovontli the 
notorions corruption of sonic of tho groat abbeys in 
England brought them imdov the notice of tho Catholic 
Archbishop of Canterbury, CiMinal Morton. Tho 
Archbishop, raiablo to meddle with them by his own 
authority, obtained tho necessary powers from Idio Pope. ^ 
IIo instituted a partial visitation in tho neighbourhood 
of Bondon j-'and the most malignant Protestant never 
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drew suoli a pictuiu of prollii'iilc KrulaHty us {.Juiditml 
Morton loft bolnnd him in Inu lloj^islor, in iwloscripfitni 
of tho grout Abhoj' of 8t Albans, I ciinnot, iii a pnblio 
lectiuro, give you tint fninlost iilt'ii of wba). il r.onfaius. 
Tlio monlta worn bound to (•('libucv—tliif! is In suy^ Iboy 
word not iillowcd <o marry. '’I'lioy worn I'nll-fod, idle, 
and ROTifiunl; of sin Iboy ibinigbt only us .somolbing 
oxtrotncly ploa-siint, of wliioli iboy isnild oloiiii.so turn 
tmotlier M'itli a fow mtunblod wortls us oiisily us Iboy 
could wusb fboir laws in a basin. And tboro 1 must 
loavo tho nittttor. Anybody who is ourious I'm* ]iar- 
ticulars may nun tb« oi'igiiml twuumnt in MfU'ltm’H 
llogislor, in tbo Aro.bbi.sbop’s library at Lambolb. 

A (luai'ler ol'a confury uHor ibis iboro iqijioaivd }n 
Germany a book, now callod by GalbnlioH an infaimniH 
llbol, the 'Epistolin Oliscnronim Virormu,’ ‘'I’lio ob- 
scure liion,’ supposed lobe Iho wriltu-s of llieso opi, silos, 
arc monks or stndcntfl (»f Iboology. Tbo b!Hor,s thoin- 
solvoB are writton in dog-Liilin—a bui-loscjmi of the 
bingungo in which cco,loKiuHtioal pooplo llum /nltlrossod 
each other. They aao skoUduw, fialirical, but 
mnligiumt, of tho moral and intcllcclunl oburaefor of 
Ihoso reverond por8aimgo.s. 

On tho morul, and by far the must iiriporlaul, side 
of tho nmttor I am still obligwl lo ho sihmt \ hut I can 
give yon a fow apeciUioiis of tho furnil.uro of tho ihtw- 
logicnl minds, and of tho subjects with whioh tlioy wore 
^ocoupiod. 

A student writes to his ghostly father in an agony 
of distress bocauso he has tonuhed his hat tf; u Jew, He 
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iniHtoolc liitti fill' a doctor of diviiiity ; and on too wlinlo, 
li« fours licjms c()mnut,l.od mortal sin. Oan lliu fat.hcv 
aljsolve lyni P Cun tlio liisliop absolve liini P Can 
tJio Popo absolve him P IHs euso seems nttorly dcs- 
ptivate, « 

AnoUior bjlfor dosorMies a {rrent inlcllct;f.iiiil riddle, 
whicli was argued for four duj's at tlio S(du)ol of Logie 
at Louvflino. K oertaiu Master of Arts laid taken out 
bis degree at Lotivuine, Leydon, Paris, Oxford, (Jatn- 
bridg(’, J’adua,, and (bur o/lior nnivorsitJeM. lie was 
thus a iiieinbor of ten uniA'07'Hil.ieM. Jlnt liow mthl a 


man bo a inoinbcr nJ‘ ton nniversitios P A nniversity 
was a body, and one body might buvo many niotubors ; 
but how ono luenibor could have many bodies, passed 
eoinprehonsinn. In snob u monstrous iinoiuuly, tlio 
inoniber would bo tho body, and the universities the 
member, and this would bo a scandal to stioh gravo and 
learned corporations. The Indy doctor Ht Tlioinas bim- 
self could not make bimsolf into Ibc body of ten nni- 
vcrsiticB. 

A 

The more tho loarned men argued, the deeper they 
IToundcred, and at length gave up tho problem in 
despair. 

Agoiii: a ocu’tiiin professor argues tiuit <T\iUus Oinsur 
cordd not have written tlio book which puHSC.s vlndor the 
nanio of ' Cmsar’s Caninienturie3,’ because that book is 
written in Latin, and Latin is a diflicult languago j and 
a man whose life is spent in marching and fighting htts^ 
notoriously no time to learn Tjutin. 

Hoi-o is sinotboi’ lellow — a monk this one — deserib- 
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iiig to a friend the wonderful tliiiigH which lie hiis ueen 
in Rome. 

n‘ 

‘ You may have heiinl/ he huvs, ‘ how the Poiio did 
possess n moiislrous hi'iist (Uilled an I'llcphanf.. 'riut 
Pope did onlerliiiu for tlii.s heiist a viu’y|A''rca(. ail’eetlnu, 
and now heliold it is deiul. , Wlnm it, fell sick, the 
Pope culled his doctors ahoul him in great sorrow, and 
said to them, “If it ho possible, heal my elephant. 
Than they gave the elephant a purge, whicli cost tivo 
hundred crowns, but it did not avail, and so the beast, 
departed; and the Popo grieve.s imicli for hia^'lejilKuit, 
for it was indeed a miraeuloUH beast., with a long, long, 
prodigious long mwe; and when it saw the j’ope it 
kneeled down hoforo him and said, with a terrihlo voice, 
“Bur, bar, bar."'’ 

I will not tiro you with any more of this nonsouHO, 
especially as I cannot give you tlio really idiuruoloristio 
parts of the hook. * 

I want you to ohsorvo, however, wliat Sir ThoTima 
More says of it, and nobody will (pipstien that vSir 
Thomas More was a good (lutholic and a imiupotent 
witness. ' Theso epi, sties,’ he says, ‘ aro the delight ^ 
every one. Tho wiso enjoy tho wit; the hlnckheads of 
monks tolto them scrloualy, and heliovo that they hnvo 
hcen written to do thorn honour. When wo laugh, they 
think wo aro laughing at tho stylo, which they admit 
to bo comical. But they think tho stjdo is made up 
for by tho hoauty of tho sontimenli. Tho scabbard, 
Uoy say, is rough, but tho blade within it is diviao. 
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Tlie deliberate idiots would not have found out Iho josb 
for themselves in a hundred years.’ 

"Well might Erasmus exclaim, 'What fungus could 
be more stupid ? yet these are the Atlases who aro to 
uphold the tottpring Oliurch!’ 

‘ d’ho monks had a pleasant timo of it,* says Luther. 

' Evoiy brother luul two cans of beer and a tpiart of 
wino for his supper, with gingerbread, to make him 
take to his litjnor kindly. Tims the poor things came 
to look like iiory angels.’ 

And ihovo gravely, ' In the eloistor rule the seven 
deadly sins — covolousness, lasciviousnoss, uncleanness, 
hato, envy, idleness, and the loathing of the service of 
God.’ 

Consider such men as those owning a third, a half, 
somotiines two-thirds of the land in every oomitry in 
Europe, and, in addition to their other sins, noglooting 
all the duti(?8 attaihiiig to this property — the woods out 
down and sold, tho houses fulling to ruin — unthrift, 
neglect, waste ovorywhero and in everything — the 
shrewd making tho most of their timo, which they had 
Isbnso to 800 might bo a short 0110 — ^tho rest dreaming 
on in sleepy soimuUity, dividing their hours between, 
tbo chapel, the pothouso, tuid tho brothel, 

I do not think that, in its main features, tho truth 
of this sketch con bo itnpugnodn and if it bo just oven 
in outHuo, thou a reformation of some kind or other 
was overwholmingly necessary. Corruption beyond a 
certain point becomes unendurable to the coarsest nos* 
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1,1‘il. The co]ial.i(,uti«Ti of hinimn rtiiiigK oitiiiiol'. invay 
with it. * 

Soiuotiliiug was to bo <U)tio ; but what, ^or how 'i 
ThtJi’o wt'i'o Ihi'L’ii ])(i.s.Miblo c-.our.'ieH. 

I'htliur tho iiiicioiit tlisciitliitw of thort 'liui’ch ifiight 
bo reatoroil by tho lioiula of thn*l'Inin‘h t.Iu'UiHi'lvt-M. 

(.)r, Bcooudly, ii higher toiio ol' ibolitig might griol- 
iittUy bo introdnootl among clergy itml laity alike, by 
education and litmairy inilttm’. 'I’he diMcoveiy of the 
liriuiing jn’oeM had made possible a dillusion of know- 
lodgo wliloh bud been luiiitlaiimblo in eiirln'r ages. 
Tho ooelusiaatical constitution, like a sick hunmn body, 
might r(K!0V(.‘r its tone if u belter diet were preimretl 
for it. 

Or, lastly, tho e.onnnnu hoiiho of the luily might 
tako tho matter at one,o into their own hands, and 
make free \mo of tho pruning knife and thn sweeping 
brush. There might be Jimcli partial injustice, much 
Tiolcnco, rauoh wrongluHidodnesK; bvit the people wtmld, 
at any rnto, go direct to the poitit, and tlie^rpujstion 
wa.s whether any other rcniedy U’ould aorve, ^ 

Tlio first of those ftltornativos may at once be dis- 
miaaocl, Tlie heads of tbo Church wore tho last persona 
in tho world to diacovor that unytlung wa.s wrong. 
Poeplo of that sort alway.s arc. For tlnmi tin! thing tos 
it existed ausworccl oXiitdloutly well. They hud bound- 
less wealth, and all but boundless iiowev. Wlmt eonhl 
they nsk for more P No monk drowsing over his wine- 
pot was loss diaturbod by imxioty than nine out of ten 
of tho high dignituriuB who woro living ott tho evo of 
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I, lie J udf'Didiit, Duy, *1111(1 boHuvod lliat thoir soul, was 
uHlablisliod/m’ tlu'in for over. 

Tlin (ilj^iruclor of tlio grout eccloHuiaiica of tluit clay 
you limy iiifor from n aiiiglo oxiiitnilo. Tlio ilrclibishop 
of Sfi^yoiioo wa* ono of tlio most cnlightcnorl Clmroli- 
ini>n in (3onimiiy. lies was a patron oftlic Itomiifisuiuju, 
M frioncl oi' .Krnsmu.s, a liboral, an intolligoiit, and, ns 
tiiiK's wmit, and (aaiNidcriiig liis Iriulo, an honoumblo, 
higli-iaiiuk'd man. 

Wlioii tlus Mmporor JMiiximilian diod. and ilia iin- 
porial tlirono was vacant, tlm Arolibishop of Mayaimo 
wiiH aim of Hovoii olootors who had to oliooso a now 
OMiporor. 

'J'hoi'o woro two coinpotitors — l^runcis iho h'irfst and 
Muximiliiiu’B grundson, iifterwnrds the wolldcnowii 
Ohurh'8 thu Fifth. 

Woll, of the Hovoii olcctors six wore hribod, .lolin 
Frodoriok of fiiixoiiy, Luther’s friend and proteelor, 
wttH the only oiiu of the parly wlio wnne out. of tho 
buHinoss yith oh'iin lumds. 

Hut tlio Archbishop ot Aluyonce took bribe.'* six 
times ttllenintoly from both tho candidatos. .lie took 
money ns coolly us the most ruscally tcu-pouud house- 
holder in Yivnuouth or Totnos, and ilnally drove a hard 
bargain for his uetual vote. 

The grapu does not grow upOu tho bhickthorn j nor 
does healthy reform como from high diguiturios like 
the Archbishoji of Mayonco. 

Tho other nspeot of tho problem I shall consider in 
the followiii'g Ijccturos. 
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IE. 

In tho your 1467- llui yciitt tii wliii-li (.lliarlim l!>«) 
Bold bouiiiua Duko of lUirfrunily four yours boforo i,bo 
jifrouf: buttle of Burnet, which cstiiblishcd our «»wn 
fourth Edward on tho Enp^lwh thrniio — ubnut tho (iujo 
when William Ouxton wim settiiipf up his printinit; prt'sH 
at WcHtiuinstor — tbero was born at llolL<u’didn, on tho 
a8tli of Octobor, .DcHuloriuH EraMniu,s. His parouts, 
who were luiddlo-claHH people, wore w('U-lo"do in tlio 
world. For hoiuo reason (»r <ithor they wore prfjvenled 
from niari-ying by the intorfcrouoo of relatioim. Tho 
father died soon after in a cloister ; tho mother was 
loft with her illogitiiunto infant, whfun she railed iirst, 
after his father, Gerard; but afterwarifs, friun hi.s 
beauty and grace, she changed his naniO““tho words 
Desidcrius Erusnum, one W'ith a Latin, the other with a 
Greek, derivation, meaning tho lovely or dolightful 

Not long after, tho mother liersolf died also. Tho 
little Era.sinu8 wu.s tho hoir of a moderato fortune; 
and his guardians desiring to appropriate it to theni- 
selvo.s, endeavoured to force him iu((» a conveut at 
Brabant. # 

Tho thought of living and dying in a honso of 
religion was droadMly uimtlructivo j but an orphan 
^ooy’a resishmeo was easily ovovcomo. Ho was hulliod 
into yielding, and, when about twenty, took the vows. 
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Tho nib "of a monk, whiok was uninviting on tho 
surfnoo, was not more lovely when soon from witliin. 

‘ A nioiflc’s lioly obodionoo,’ Erasmus wrote after- 
wards, ‘(f«nsiHfcs in— wlmt? In loading an honest, 
chusto, and sober lilbl' Eofc tho least. In acquiring 
lournUtg, in slufly, and industry i* iStill loss. A monk 
may bo a glutton, a drunkard, a whoremonger, an 
ignorant, stupid, malignant, envious brute, but he has 
broken no vow, he' is within his holy obodionco. Tie 
has only to lie tho slave of a superior us gtiod for no- 
thing as Ipmself, and ho is an e.'ceollent hrnth(>r.* 

Tho luisrorluiie of his jiosition ilid not oheek 
Erasmus’s inti’lk’otual growth, lie was a hrilliant, 
witty, sareiistie', misehioveius youth. Ho did not trouble 
himself to pine and mopo ; hut, like a young thorough- 
hred in a dreive cd' asses, he used liis heels pretty frooly. 

While he playi'd praetioul jokoa upon tho uu- 
reverend fathors, ho dlslinguishod hiiusolf equally by 
his uiipetito for knowhslgo. It was tho dawn of the llo- 
iiuissamio— tho revival of learning. The discovery of 
printing was reopening to modorii Europe the great 
Htoruture of llrcuco and Homo, and tho writings of tho 
Christian fathers, For stiudies of tliis land, Erasmus, 
notwitlistauding tlio disadvantages of cowl and frodc, 
displayed extraordinary aptitude. Ho taught himself 
Greek, when Greek was tho languago whioh, in tho 
opinion of tho monks, only tho devils spoke in tho 
wrong place. His Latin was as polished us Oicerci’s; 
and ut length tho Archbishop of Oambray heard of 
him, and sent him to tho Hnivorsity of Paris. 
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Ai Paris he fouiul a worlfl w'lioro lifij (ioiild bo 
Bufflciontly ploasant, but whoro liih I’olifjiuus habit was 
ovcry luomout iu liis way. Ho was a pi'i('sf, and so lav 
oonld not help liinisoU'. 'I'liat ink-spot nol. till lliii 
Avator.s of tlio Gorman Ocean could wash away. Ibit 
ho did not oai'c Ibr the low dobaucIn^Wtw, wiicro the 
I'rnek and cowl were at lumuf. IHs plant' was in tlm 
socioty of onltivalotl men, who wore nlail to know liim 
and to patvouizo him ; so ho shook off his tinlor, lot hi« 
hair yrow, and flung away his livery. 

Tho Arohhishop’s putronagt' was probably now 
withdrawn. Lifo iu Paris was I'xponsivo, and Krasin us 
had lor several years to struggle with poverty. VV^ti 
see him, howevtu’, for (he most part — in his early 
ltit(or.s — eiivrying II hoM fismt to fortune ; iliwpouding 
Olio morniuitj ami larking the next with a Paris grisef (o ; 
nmking fviunds, enjoying gtmd company, enjoying 
ospeeially good wino when ho could get it,; and, iihovo 
all, Butiutiug his Utovuvy hunger at tho library of fhu 
Uflivorsity. 

Iu this couditiou, when about oiglit-iuid-Uvisuty, ho 
made ac(j.iuiiutuuce with two young English uoblumtisi 
who wore tvavolling on tho Ooutinout, I.ord Monnljoy 
and ono of tho Groys. 

Mountjoy, intonsely atti’ttolod by his briUtaneo, took 
him for his tutor, earned him over to England, and 
introdnufld him at the court of Henry tho Saventh. 
At auoe his fortune was made. Ho oharmed oyery 
cQuo, and in turn ho ww hlmeelf delighted with the 
country mid the people EnglUU chariictei>, Engliak 
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hospihilitVi ' .English nuvnnera — everything English 
except the hecr — o(|imlly plousecl liim. In the young 
lioutlon me*i- ilio lawyers, tlio uoblomou, ovou in some 
of the cU>j'gy — ho found his own passion for learning, 
Sir Thomas More, avIio was u fow year's younger than 
hiinsg^ll', heeumt* his dearest friend ; and Warluim, after- 
wards i\rehhi.shop of Chutorbury — Fisher, afterwards 
Bi.shop of UoehoHler •— Oolet, the fiimous dean of St 
Paul’s— the groat AVolsoy hiinsolf — recognized and 
welcomed the ri.sing star of European litoraturo. 

Money llowed in npoiv him. Warhum gave him 
a beuiTu'(! in Kent, which wa.s afterwards uluingod to 
a pension. Prince Hdury, when he becjamo King, 
nilored him —kings in Ihoso days were not had friends 
to literature'- If envy offered him, if ho would remain 
in England, a lumse large enough to bo called a palace, 
and a pension whioh, ’eon verted into our monoy, would 
bo a thouHai\il potmda a your. 

Erasmus, liowover, was a restless creature, and did 
not like to bo caged or lothorcd. IIo docUnod the 
King’s terms, and Mouutjoy settled a pension on him 
4(isteii(l. ILu hud now a hundsoiuo ineume, and he 
uttdorstood tho art of enjoying it. IIo moyod about as 
ho ploa.scd — now to Oumhrklgo, now to Oxford, luid, as 
the humour took him, buck again to Paris j now stay- 
ing with Sir Thonuuj More at Oholsoa, now going a 
pilgrimage with Doan Colot 1o Boolcet’s tomb at. 
Oanterbury—bnt always stvulying, always gathering 
kiuwlcdge, and throwing it Qht agHiUt. stoopecl in, 
his own mother wit< ip shining Dssays or Diahiguas, 
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whioli wol’o tlxo doliglit tiud tiu' dt'spuir oi Ids tiou- 
tompom’ius, 

Evi'vywlioro, in Ill's lovo of ploasuro, in Ids tialiits of 
tliouglit, in Ids Humistic WPiiticiMii, you si'o ilU' lu'dlthyj 
idovor, ivfill-disposod, toloriint, opiiuirotin, iiitollri’luul 
iriiin of llui world. 

JIo wont, (w T snid, wi(li Dciiti Colot, to Hfcltct'.s 
tomb. At a aliriuo about nmitorbury ho was sliown iiu 
old shoo wliioh tviulitiou oallwl f,Iio Siiiiil’s. At I ho 
tondi itself, the grout sight was a huudkeroldof which a 
monk took from among the relies, and olfered it to the 
oi'owd to kiss. '.I'ho worshijijn'rs Imielied it, in pious 
adoration, witli olnsped hands and npturiii'd eyes. If 
tlio thing was gomiine.a.s liniMiiiis oltserved, it had hut 
Horved for tho nrchbishop to wipe Ids iiomi willi— «aiid 
Doan Colot, a puritan heforo his liim>, looked on with 
eyes flushing seoru, and senrcoly able to Iceep his Imiids 
off tho exhiliitova. Ihiti J'h’usmus smihuh kindly, re* 
floctiing that inuukind were fools, ami in some form or 
other would romaiii fools. Ho took noiieo only of thw 
pile of gold and jinvols, and concluded that so much 
wealth might prove duagmtms to its posse.ssors. ^ 

Tho poculiaritios of tho English pooplo iiitorestod 
and amuaod him. 'You are gfiiug to England,' he 
wroto afterwards to a friund 5 ‘ you will not fail to ha 
plottsed. You will find tho great pooplo there luoat 
agrooablo and gruoioim ; only bn caroful not to presumu 
upon their intimacy. They will condusooml to your 
'ovol, hut do not you therofore suppoae tliat you stand 
upon theirs. The noble lords aro gods in thoir own eym* 
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‘ For the other ulassoa, ho courteous, give your right 
luuul, do not take the wall, do not push yourself. Sinilo 
on whom y(iu plciiso, hut trust no ono that you do not 
know ; al^jovo all, speak no evil of England to them. 
They aro proud of their country ahovo all nations in tho 
w'orld, as theyiiave good reason to he,’ 

These directions might have hceu wiitton yestorday. 
Tlte inaniK'vs of the ladies havo somewhat changed. 

* English ladies,’ says Frasmus, ‘ are divinely protty, 
and ion gond'-natured. They havo an oxeollont custnm 
among tlieiu, that wherever you go the girls kiss you. 
They kiss yon when you conu', they kiss you when you 
go, they kiss you at intervening opportunities, and thoir 
lips aro soft, warm, and delioious.’ I’rotty well that for 
a priest ! 

Tho custom, perhaps, ivas not quite so universal as 
Erasmus would havo us holiovo. llis owrr coaxing W'ays 
may have hud something to do with it. At any rate, 
ho found England a highly agrecahlo place of rosiclonec. 

MeanwhiU), liis repmtation a.s a writer spread over 
tho w'orld. Ijatin — tho languago in which Ivo wrote — 
jjjras in univei'sal uso. It was tho rornucular of tho 
host society in Europe, and no living man was so por- 
foet a nittstov of it. IHs satire flashed about among all 
existing institutiouR, scathing especially his old eno« 
mios tho monks; W'hilo the great secular clergy, who 
httica tho religious orders, were* delighted to see them 
scourged, and tlunnsolvca to have Uio reputation of 
being patrons of toleration and reform. * 

Erasmus, as ho Mt his grovmdmore sure under him. 

Dm.. T. « 6 
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obtuiiied from tTiiliua the Socoiid ii (HKliiusi- rolon-so from 
liiB moiiustic, vows ; and, Hliorlly uft'er, when (liohriniant 
IjGo succeeded to the tiani, and giilherod iilnut him Om 
JoagnifhiGiit chislor ofartisJs ivlio have mudmliis era m 
illtialrious, tho now I’tipo I'livilwl MnisiuuH ht visit him 
at Homo, mid liocomn inmthor star in iho cimslelhifiim 
■fflnch Kuvi’omulcd tho J’lijiiil IlfrotU'. 

Krnsmus wii» at thia ihim forty yoiivs ohl—lho ago 
when mnhithm hocomes poworfnl in men, mid lakes t)m 
lihioe of love of iileusuro. lie was received at Homo 
witli ]!)i'i«eely diMliiu’lion, uiid lie eniild Imve asked for 
nothing — hislioprics, red hnis, or red sfoekings - whteU 
would not huvo been frooly given lo him if he would 
hfivo coiiseiiled to rentnin. 

Hut ho was too ooiisidei'iilile a man lo he (emided 
by finory ; and Ilia Pope’s lively, gorgeous tboiigli it 
might be, w'lis but a livery afti-r all, Notliing wliieh 
Loo tho Tenth could do IbvKrusinus eould,jidd luslri*to 
his corouot. More luoney' ho might liave had, hut of 
money ho had already almndtuieo, and outward dignity 
would have boon dourly boiiglit by gihled iditiiiis, Ho 
resislcul tomptaliou; ho preierred the norlhorn ni:(s 
whore ho could breatho at liberty, and Im returned to 
England, half inclined to make his liotue tliom. 

But his own sovereign laid uhiim to his services*, the 
future emperor I’ceullcd him lo tho Jjow (lymitrieH, set 
tied a htmdaonie Kiilary" upon him, ami ostahlishod him 
at tho Univornity of Lotivnine. 

„ Ho was now in tho ssenith of his grualutssR. He had 
an iaoome m Wtfe as niuny an .I'higlish uobWmsh. We 
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find him oovrcspondiuji; with popes, cnrdiuuk, kings, 
and HhitoRinou ; and Vs ho grow older, hta mind hoonmo 
more fixed 'tipnn sorions Hulijools. Q'ho iguoranoo and 
brutality 8l' Ihii monks, the corruption of tins spiritnal 
c(mrls, the uhHoluto irruligion in which the Clnirch was 
s1<joprtl, gave him serious idnrm. Ho had no onthusi- 
usms, no doctrinal faimtlcisms, no scclarian bolicfR or 
suporatitions. 'I'lin hrcudtli of his eulturo, his dour 
imdorstanding, and tlie worldly niodoration of his torn- 
]tcr, sncined to ijuali fy him above living men to conduc.t a 
teinpi'i’ale reform. lie saw that the Hj'atoni around Iiim 
was pregnant with danger, and ho resolved to devote 
what remained to him of life to the introduction of a 
higher tone in the minds of the clergy. 

',1,'ho revival of learning had hy this time alarmed 
thoreligUnm orders. Literature and edneation, beyond 
the cede of tlie theological text-books, uiipcared simply 
devilish to them. When ICvasmus returned to Loii- 
vaiue, the battle was raging ovisr the north of Kuropo. 

The Homiuieans at once recognized in Hrasnnis their 
most dangerous enemy. At first they tried to compel 
Mm to re-enter tho order, but, strong in the Pope’s dis- 
pensation, ho was so far able to defy them. They could 
bark at his heels, but dared not ooiao to closor (piarters: 
and with his temper slightly ruffled, but otberwiso con- 
tentod to despise them, ho took up boldly tho task 
which he had sot lumsolf, 

* Wo kiss tho old shoos of the saints,' he said, ‘ but 
we novor read thoir works.' He audertiook tho onor-* 
mous labour of editing and traualating selootions from 
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the writings of the Fathers. The !No\v TostaintMifc was 
OS Kt.tlo Icnowu a-s the lo.st books Tucitais— all llisit 
the people know of the Gospels and the Kplslles were 
the passages on which theologians liiid huMl. \»p the 
Catholic forinnlas. I'lrusiiuis ptiblisliod the le.xt, and 
with it, and to muko it inlelligilde, a^ seri(!s (if*para« 
phrases, which rc'nt awaj' iho veil of fruditional and 
dogmatic inhaprotalitai, and brought ihe leaching of 
Christ and tho A])o.stle.s intotlieir nalural rtdalion will, 
reason and (!ons(!ioHee. 

In all this, although the monks might tnirse, he had 
C(tnntt)iian(:c and cncoHragoin('nt from tho great eeeleMi* 
ttstios in all parts of Kuropc - -and it in highly enrifaw 
to SCO tho oxtrenui freedom wilh which they allowed 
him to proposo to theta his plans for a Ueftirmatioii 
we sooni to ho listoning to tho tvisiwt of modern hroad 
Ohurclmicn. 

To ono of Iris con'o-Npontltnils, an iischhishop, ho 
write.'} :• — 

'Lot U.S have done with thcologicttl refineintijils. 
There is an excuse for the Fulhors, because llte heretics 
forced thorn to define particular points ; hut every 
Ihiition is a mwlortune, and for us to persovoro In tho 
same way is shoer folly. Is no imm to he lultnilftHl to 
grace who clooa not know how tlia Father tlilfers from 
tho, (Son, and both froj^i the Spirit S' or how tho nativity 
of tho (Son dilfcrs from tho procession of tim Spirit? 
Unless I forgive iny Wother his sins against me, God 
(.will not forgive mo tny sins. Unless I have n pure 
hetirt—unloss I put away envy, hate, pride, avarice, 
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lust, I sliall not sea God. Uut a man is not damned 
bcoauso ho^ cannot toll -vvliothor tbo Spirit has one 
principle ^or two. .Tlas ho tlio fruits of the Spirit P 
That is tho (question. Is ho patient, kind, good, gon- 
tie, modest, toyiporatc, ohastoP Inquivo if you will, 
but do not dofino. True religion is pouoo, and wo 
cannot have peace unless wo leave tho conscionoo un- 
shackled on obscuro points on whic.h enrtainty is im- 
poasiblo. Wo hoar now of quostions being roforrod to 
tho next Qilouuionioal Council — ^bettor a gi'oat deal refer 
tlioni to doomsday. Time was, when a man’s faith was 
looked for in his life, not in tlio Articles which ho pro- 
fessed. Necossity first brought Artiolos upon us, and, 
over since, wo have refined and refined till Christianity 
has become a thing of words and crecd.s. Articles in- 
crease — sincerity vanishos away — contention grows hot, 
and charity grows cold. 'J'hou ctancs in tho civil power, 
with stake and gallows, and men uro forced to jnofess 
what they do not bcliovc, to jn’ctond to lovo what in 
ftict they hato, and to say that they understand what 
m fact has no meaning for them.’ 

Again, to tho Archbishop of Mayonce : — 

‘ Boduce tho dogmas nocossai'y to bo believed, to iilie 
smallest possible luunboi* ; you can do it without danger 
to tho roalitios of Christianity. On othor points, either 
discourage inquiry, or leave ev8ry one free to boliovo 
what ho pleases — tlien wo ahull have no more quarrels, 
and religion will again take hold of life. When you 
have done tins, you can correct tho abuses of which tho 
world with good reason complains. The unjust judge 
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heard the wicIo'w’h prayer. You idioiilcl not. slint your 
oara to the cries of tlioao for wluuu (Jlirisj, <Hi>d. Ho 
(lid not die lor tho great only, but for the poor and for 
the lowly. There need bo no tumult. lie you only 
act liuiium ulfculioila ii.sidc, and lot kii^gs and priueea 
loud thoms(!lve.s heartily lo tip' publie. good, Hut nb« 
servo that tho nionhs and friars be allowed no voiee; 
with tluwo geutleiueii the world lias boriut (oo long. 
Tlioy ciaro only for (heir own vanity, (ludr own ,s(ojiia<;li«, 
their own power ; and lluiy believe that if the peophs 
are onliglitonod, their kingdom eaiinot aland.' 

Once more, to tins I’opo liiinself:- - 

‘ Let eaeli nnm amend fir, at his own wieketl life, 
AVhon ho has dono that, and will amend his neighhoup, 
let him put oit ('hriatiau charity, whicdi ia aevenuauuigh 
when severity ia needed. If yotirKolineaa give power 
to moil who iKiithor believe in ( 'hri.st nor earn for you, 
but think only of tlunv own iippclites, I fi<iiv tliere will 
1)0 danger. Wo can trust your iroHiU'.sM, but tliero uro 
bad moil who will uso your virtues us a eloak for tlioir 
own lUttlioo.' 

Tlmt tho spiriiutil rwhvs t)f Kuroi>o whunlil Juivt* 
allowed a man like Mmamus to uao Iiiugiiugo aiieli aa 
this to llicui ia a fact of Hui>reme iniporlaneu. It ex- 
plttina tho fueling of Ooutho, tiuit the world would have 
gone on bettor hiul tluyo been no Luther, and that lh« 
vevivttlof theological fumitiobmditl more hunu than gmai. 

Hut tho question of quoatioiw ia, whatull tliia lutitu- 
'ilinnrian philpaophiziHg, this cultivated epMuireau grams- 
fuluoaa, would Imvo cornu to if left to itaolU; or iiithor, 
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what was tlio cfFoat which it. was inoviiably producing P 
If you wisl^ to roiuovc iinold huildiiig without hriTiging 
it in riling about your oars, you must bogin iib the top, 
romovo the stouos gradually downwards, and touch tho 
foundation Inst. But lutitudhuirianism loosens the 
oloincutiiry principles of theology. It destroys tho 
prciniso.s on which tho dogmatic system rests, ft would 
b<!g tho question to say that this would in itself havo 
been undosirnblo ; but the practical oflcic.t of it, as tho 
■W'orld then stood, would havo only been to nuiko tho 
uducutod into inlidols, and to Icavo tho multitudo to a 
convouiout but debasing superstition. 

Tho monks said that .Erasmus laid tho egg, and 
Luthor halchod a cockatrice. .I'lrusmus rosentod deeply 
such an account of his work; but it was true after all. 
Tho sceptical philosophy is tho most powerful of solvents, 
but it luis no priuci]jlo of oi’ganic life in it ; and what 
of truth there was in Erasmus’s teaching had to ussumo 
a far other form boforo it was available for tho ro- 
invigoration of religion. He himself, in his cloaror 
jjiomonts, folt hi.s own incapacity, and despaired of 
making an iinin'cssion on tho mass of ignoraiico with 
which ho saw himself surronndod. 

‘Tlu) stupid monks,’ ho writes, ‘say mass as a 
cobbler makes a shoo ; they como to the altar rooking 
from their filthy pleasures. Oonfcsaiou with tho monks 
is a cloak to steal tho poiiplo’s money, to rob girls of 
their A irtuo, and commit other crimos too horriblo to, 
namo! Yot those people aro tho tyrants of Europe. 
Tho I’opQ hhnsolf is afraid of them.’ 
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* 3)cwaro ! ’ ho says to an inipolftouH frioiul, ‘ lunvaro 
liow you otfeiid tlio monks. You liavo l,o*(ln with an 
oiioniy that cannot ho ahiin ; an <n‘(h‘i' never* (Uom, and 
thoy will not rest till thoy have dostro.votl you.’ 

Tho Loads of iho Church niif^ht lisLeu poHtt.'ly;, l)ut 
Erasmus luid no wiulidniuto in thoiu. ‘ Js'ovcr,’ h« saya, 
' was there a lirno wiicn diviiuw were gn’ater fools, or 
popoa and pi‘clato.s nioro worldly.’ Oormany was about 
to roooivo a signal illustration of tho improvt'inent 
which it was to look for Iroin liheralism aufl infellerlutil 
culture. 

Wo arts now on the edge of the great, cmitlagruliou, 
Jloro M'o must loavo Erasinus ior tho ])re.si'nl. 1 nitist 
carry you briefly over the history of tlu* other great, 
person who was preparing to play his part on tho stage. 
You have soon sosnothing of what hlrasmiis was j yem 
must turn next to tho ccnnpimion pictiiry of hlavtin 
Luthor. You will ohsemt in how nuiny points their 
early oxporiencos touch, us if t(J show moro vividly tho 
cautrast hetwocu tho two men. 

Sixteen years after the birth ofl'lrasmus, therefor^ 
in tho year 1483, Martin Luthor caino into tho world 
in a peasant’s cottage, ut Eislohen, in Saxony, lly 
peasant, you iieod not understand a common boor, 
liana Luther, tho father, was a thrifty, woll-to«do man 
for his station in lifu-^adroit with liis hands, and able 
to do many useful things, from farm w'ork to digging 
jn tho mb3.os. The Ihniily lilb wjia strict tmd storn — 
rather too stem, as Martin thought in later life. 

'He tomperato with your children,’ )iS miid, long 
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after, to a friend ; ‘ punish lliem if they lie or steal, but 
bo just ill -nihat you do. It is a lighter .sin to take pears 
and apphip than to take money. I shudder ■when I 
think of what 1 went through myself. My mother beat 
mo altjout some nuts once till the blood came. I had a 
terrible time of it, but sire mount wolL’ 

At school, too, ho fell into rough hands, and the 
reisollection of his sulFcriugs made him tender over after 
with young boj's and girls. 

' Never bo hard with children,’ lie used to say. 

* Many a lino charu(!tor has been ruined by the stupid 
brutality of pedagogues. Tho ptu'ts of speech are n 
boy’s pillory. I was mj'solf flogged fifteen times in 
one forenoon over the conjugation of a verb. Pumsli 
if you will, but be kind too, and let the sugar-plum go 
with tho rod.’ Tliis is not the lungungo of a dema- 
gogue or a flnuitio ; it is tho wise thought of a tender, 
huiuaii-heartcd man. 

At sevontcen, ho loft school for the Univcrsily at 
Erfurt. It was then no shame for a poor scholar to 
ipaintaiu himself by alms. Young Mariin hud a rich 
noble voice and a lino ear, and by binging ballads in tho 
streets ho found ready friends and help. He was still 
uncertain with what culling ho should take up, when it 
happened that a young friend was killed at his side by 
lightning. 

Erasmus was a philosophor. A powder magassino 
was oiico blown up by lightning in a town where^ 
Erasimis was staying, and a house of infamous character 
was destroytM. The inhabitants saw in what had hap- 
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ponod the Divino augor against siii.t. I'jrasmiis told tlu'Da 
Unit if tlioro wis any aiigor in tlni iniittnv, it^was tiiigoi’ 
nioroly with the iblly which hud .stored pm^tlcr in an 
exposed sitiuitiou. 

Lullior ijossossod no .sncli promutuwj iidollijijj'nfo. 
Ilo was distingni.shcd from ftllnn* hoys only hy tlio 
grotilor power of his fenlings and the vividness of his 
imagination. Ilo saw in his fi'ien(r.s dmilh the 
immediato liand of (In* great laird of the universe. 
His comscionco was terrified. A life-long penitence 
seemed ncoe.s.sary to ulouo for tl»o faults of his ImYluiod, 
Hu too, liko Mrasnuis, heentuoa monk, not forced into 
it — for his father knew hotter what tlui holy men were 
like, and Imd no wi.sh to havo .mui id' }ii.s among tlieni 
— but because the monk of jMiirlin’.s iniaginutiou spent 
his nights and days upon the slomw in prayer j and 
Martin, in tho heat of his repentuiiee, longed to ho 
kneeling at hi.s side. * 

In thin mood ho entered tliu Angustiue moimsfery 
at 3?i'furt. Ho wtis full of an ovnrwholmiiig sense of 
his own wrotchodnosH and sinfulness. Like Wt Haul, lu|f 
waa crying to ho thdivvrwl from tho body of death 
which ho oarrii'd about litin. Ho practised all possihlo 
austerities. Ho, if no one else, inorlilied his lh('«h willi 
fasting, Ilo passed nights in tho chunccl boforo tho 
altar, or on liis Icuee^ on tho floor of his eell. Ho 
weakened his body till his mind wuntlcred, atid ho saw 
ghosts and devils. Above all, ho saw the fiaming 
imago of his own stipposod guilt. (lod requirod that 
he should keep tho law iu all points. He»had not so 
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kept tlio liw — coulcknoi so keep the law — and llierefore 
ho beliovo(]^ thut he was dumuocl. Ono inoniing, ho 
was lomul senseless and soonungly dead ; a brother 
played to hinx on a Unto, and soothed his sciiaes bnek 
to eouseioiisneb^si. 

It WHS long sinoo tmy such phenouumon had ap- 
peared among the rosy friars of Erfurt. Tlioy could 
not toll wliat to make of him. Slaupitz, tVio prior, 
li.stened to his accusations of hiniself in conio-ssion. 
*My good ibllow,’ ho said, ‘don’t bo so uneasy; you 
hax'o committed no sins of tho humt consequence ; you 
have not kilhsd anybody, or committed adidtory, or 
things of that sort. If you sin to some purpose, it is 
right that you should ho uneasy about it, but don’t 
make mountains out of trifles.’ 

Very ouri(m.s : to tho commoni)luce man tho un- 
cominonplacc is for over unintolligiblo. 'What was tho 
good of all iBat excitement — that agony of solf-roproach 
for littlo things? J!f(}no at all, if tho object is only to 
be an ordinary good sort of man — if a docent fulfihnont 
of tho round of common duties is the bo-all and tho 
end-all of human life on earth. 

Tho plaguo camo by-and-by into tho town. The 
commonplaco olorgy ran away — wont to their country* 
housoR, went to tho hills, went anyxyhoro—ond they 
wondered m t.ho saino xvay why Luthor would not go 
with them, Thoy admired him and liked him. Thoy 
told him his life was too pretdous to bo throxvu axvay. 
Ho answered, quite simply, <.liat his place was with the 
sick and dying. A monk’s lifo was no great mattof 
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Tho sun ho did not doubt would contiuiU! io hIuuc, wliiit- 
over bouamo of him. ‘ I uni no Kt Piiul,’ ho ^aid ; ‘ I mu 
afraid of doiitli ; hut ihcru arts things worso than doath, 
and if I die, I dio.* 

Even a iStaupiti! could not hut fooUthat Im hud an 
oxtraordiiiai’j' youth in his ohargo. 'I'o divert Ids mind 
fi’om foediug uiion itself, lie devised a mission for hint 
abroad, and brother Martin was tlesiialelied oji business 
of tho convoiit to llmiie. 

Luther too, like J'lrasiuus, was to see Rome; 1ml, 
how dilfereiit tho Hgures of the two luou thert?! 
ErasmuH goes with servants and horses, tho jtoHshed, 
succossful nnm of tho world. Martin Lutlier trudges 
ponnilo.sa and harofoof, ae.ro.ss llm Alps, helped Io a 
meal and a night's re.st at the momisteries along the 
road, or hogging, if tho convents fail him, ut llm farin- 
houHos. 

He was still young, and tttoiniich oeenithal with his 
own sins to know nmeh of tho wttrhl ontside him. 
Erasinue hud no dreunm. He knew the hard truth on 
most things. Hut Romo, to Luther's eager hopes, was 
tho city of tho Buiuts, and the court and palace of the 
Pope fragrant with the odours of I’arudtse. ' lilessed 
Romo,’ ho cried, us ho entered tho gate — 'Blessed 
Romo, Banotifiod with tho blood of luurtyrs ! ' 

Alas I tho Romo of»ii’caUty was very far from hlossoid. 
He reraained long enough to comploto his disenchant* 
mont. Tho cardinals, with their giltlod chariots and 
*thoir parasols of peacocks’ plumes, were imor repre- 
conttttivea of tho apostles, Tho gorgeous elmrehus and 
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moz’o gorgeous rituals, the pagan splondoiir of tho 
paintings, the hcatfien gods still almost worsliipped in 
the iidoratilni of the art which had formed them, to 
Ijuthor, whoso heart avus heavy with thoughts of man's 
depravity, wore utterly horrible. The namo of religion 
AVas thoro : the* tlunuoat veil Avas scuvooly spread over 
the utter disbelief Avilh which God and Christ Avero at 
heart regarded. Culture enough there Avas. It Avas 
the Rome of Rnplumland Michael Angelo, ofPorugino, 
and BonA'Cuuto ; but to the poor Gorman monk, avIio 
had come there to (ind help for his suftbring soul, Avhat 
Avus culture ? 

Ho fled at tlio first nioinent that he ooidd. ' Adieu! 
Rome,’ ho said j ‘ lot all Avho AA'ould lead a holy life 
depart from Rome. Kverything is permitted in Romo 
except to be an honest man.’ Tie had no thought of 
leaving the Roman Church. To a poor monk like him 
to talk of loiHving the Church Avas like talking of leap- 
ing olF the planet. Rut pcrploxtsl and troubled ho 
returned to Saxony ; and his friend Staupitz, seeing 
clearly that a monastery Avas no place for him, recom- 
ftioiidod him to tho Elector as Professor ot Philosophy 
at Wittenberg. 

Tho senate of Wittenberg gave him tho pulpit of 
tho toAvn church, and there at once ho had room to 
show Avhat vru.s in him. ‘This^monk,’ said some one 
Avho heard him, ‘ is a marvellous felloAV. Ho has strange 
eyes, and will give tho doctors trouble by-aud-by.’ 

He had road deeply, ©.specially he had road that* 
taro and almost unknown book, tho ‘ Now Tostamont.* 
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He was not oultiviited like lOnisniuH. .UrosmuN Kjioko 
the most polished Liitin. Luther spoke, nnil wrote liis 
own vcrnacukr Qerimin. The lulifiuHiinriim^^philosophy, 
the iuuilyticiil iioutmiess, the seeptioul loFerutiriii of 
EraHinus wore alike stranf^o and distasteful to him. Tn 
nil thiiif^s ho ]finj^-(Kl only to know the frntli- to'shako 
off and hurl from him lies and humliuj». 

BuporstitioUH lie was. lie believed in witehes and 
dovils and fairios—ii lliousand ihinpfs without basis hi 
fact, which KraHmus paHscsl by iu eoulemptuous iudif* 
foronce. Jlut. for thiu^H wliieh were reidly <i‘m* -true 
as uothiuf<' ulso in tins world, tir any world, is true — 
Iho justii.'o of God, thu iulinite eKeetleneo of {^;ood, the 
intinilo halefulness of evil~ “these Ibiups be believwl 
and felt with a power of passionalo e.onvietiou to wbudi 
tho broader, fooblor mind of tlio other was for over a 
stranger. 

We como now Ui th« memorublo year Ui 17, when 
Luther was thirty-five, yeantold. A iieweuthedml was 
in progress at Home.. Miehuel Angelo had funushed 
Tjeo the Tenth with tho design of Wt ihder’s ; and tho 
question of qaastioiis was to find money to eoinpletfs 
the grandest stnicture which had evi'i* bwn ereeted by 
man. 

I’ope Leo WHS the most poli.sbed and cullmitod of 
mankind. The work 40 bo done was to Im the most 
splendid which art could produce. 'J'lio means to which 
the Pope had recourse will servo to show us how much 
ull Aat Would have done for us. 

You teittoinber what I told you about jndulgeneos. 
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The uoUihlo device of his Holiness was to send distin- 
guished persons about Europe with sacks of iudulgoncos. 
Indulgonceh'' and dispensations ! Bisponsutions to cat 
3i)oafc on fust-days — disponsathnis to marry one’s near 
relation-— dispensations for anything and everything 
which^tho faithftil might wish to purchase who desired 
Ihrbiddon pleasures. 'I'Ho dispcnHation.s were simply 
scandalous. Tlie iudulgcuoes — rvoll, if a pious Oatho- 
lie is asked now-n-days what they wore, he will say 
tliut they wero the remission of the peiiniKios which the 
Church inflicts u])ttn earth ; hut it is also certain t.hat 
they would have sold cheap if tlie i)ooplo hud thouglit 
that this was all that they wore to get hy them. As 
the thing was isiprosonted by the spiritual hawkers who 
disposed of tho.so wtu'os, thoy woi’o letters of credit on 
heaven. When the great book was opened, the people 
believed that those pu])Ova would bo found entered on 
the right side, of the account. Bobtor — so many mur- 
ders, so anauy robbories, lies, slanders, or dobaiiohorics. 
Creditor — the merits of the saints plaood to the uooouut 
of the dolimpicnt by the Popo’s letters in cojisideration 
ol value received. 

This is the way in which the pni’don system was 
practically w(»rked. This- is the way in which it is 
rvorked still, where the same superstitions remain. 

If one had asked Pope Loo whether ho really be- 
lieved in those pardons of his, ho would have saidofflcially 
tliftt the Ohiireh had always hold that the 3?ope had 
power to gj'aut tihom. 

Had ho told the truth, ho would have added prf- 
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vsitoly that if the people choso to ho ioolK, it Avas not 
for him to disappoint thoin. 

The collection Avent on. l'ht> money of the fuitlifiil 
came in iileiitifully ; and Uio pedlars t’loir ronnd.s 
ai)poai’0(l at la.st in Saxony. 

Tho 1*0110 had honjfht llie support of llie Areljlushop 
of hfayonco, l'h’usinus‘a frioifd, hy promising; him half 
tho spoil wliieh Ava.s gnllionsl in his province. Tho 
agent was tho Domtnionii monk Tetzcl, whose name has 
neepurod a forlorn nolorielv in I'lnropean hislory. 

Ilis at<n'OH Avoro opeiictl in town afler lown. Hu 
outorod in state. TJiu stveels everywhere avow hung 
Avitli Hags. Hells Avero pealed; nuns and monliH 
Avalkod in procession heforo and a ft or him, Avhllo ho 
himself sat in a chariot, Avith the ,l'ai«il Ihdl on n 
velvet cushion in front of him. The .sule*voomH AA’ero 
tho cluircliOH. The altui's Averu decorated, the candles 
lighted, tho arms of St I’ctor hlazom'd conspicuously 
on the roof. Tetstol from tho pulpit explained tho 
efficacy of liis nierlioines; and if any profane person 
douhted their poAver, he avus threatened AA'ith escom- 
munication. 

Acolytes Aviilkud through the croAvds, clinking thoir 
plates and crying, ‘ Buy ! buy ! ’ Tho husinoss AA'ont 
ns merry us a nmrriagu boll till the Dominican camo 
near to Wittenberg. 

Half a century bofniai Kiiob a spectacle AA’tmld bavo 
excited no particular alteutlou. The linv who mw 
through the imposition would bavo kept thoir thoughts 
to themselves; the many would have paid their 
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money, nnd in a inonMi all would have boon lbvgol.1.on. 

But the fight bdtween the men of lettora and Iho 
monies, Iho'' wrilmga of Eruamus tmd lieuchlin, tlio 
satires of Vlrio von Hutton, had created a silent revo- 
lution in the minds of tho young(!r laity. 

A^gonoratioh had grown f,o manhood .of whom tho 
Ohurcli authorities kiio\v nothing ; and tho whole air 
of Gormany, nnsuapecled by pope or prelate, was 
charged with olootrioif.y. 

Had Luther stood alono, ho, too, would probably 
have romainod silent. What was ho, a pool', friondloss, 
solitary monk, that ho should .sot hirasolf against tho 
mujosty of the triple crown ? 

Howovor hateful tho walls of a dungeon, a man of 
Bonsc confined alono there dooa not dash his liunds 
against tho stones. 

But Imther know thaf. his thoughts wore tho 
thoughts of 1^inu.sands. ]\lany wrong things, as wo all 
know, have to bo endured in this world. Authority is 
never very angelic ; and modorafo injustieo, and a 
moderate quaniity of lies, are more tolurablo than 
nnarohy. 

But it is with human things as it is with tho great 
icebergs which drift southward out of the frozen sous. 
They swim two-thirds under water, and one-third 
above.; and so long as tho eqinlihviniu is sustained, 
you would think that they worn as stahloas tho rooks. 
But tho soa-wator is wanner lluin tho air. Ilundreds 
of fathoms down, the tepid ourrout washes tho baso of'< 
tho hevg. Silently in those far doeps tlie centre of 

voji. 1 . " 7 
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p;i'avity ifi chanj^cfl ; and than, in a nionipnt, with onn 
vast roll, the enormous mass Itotives over, and fim 
cryslal peaks ■wliic.h liad lieen fjlmn*in}j st> proudly in 
the RunH{»1it, urn linried in ilin orcan for evei'. 

Studi a proe.esR as lliis bad been p’oinp: on in (lnr« 
many, and lattlinr knew it, and know Ibat tin' finu' was 
noino for biin in speak. I'Var bad lutt kept liim btiek. 
't'be danf>;(U' to bimsolf would be none tin* less beennso 
bo would bavo tbo people at bis side. The tlr'Veer the 
tbundersiorm, Ibe grentor peril in (be eeniral figuro 
wbo stantls out above flie reiit exposed to It. Hut be 
saw ilud. tbero was liojm at lust of a ebaiige : and lor 
bimsolf- — ii.sIk' said in tbe plagut'- -If bo died, bo ilied. 

I'lrasmns adniidod frankly for bimsolf ilnit bo ditl 
not like danger. 

‘As tome,’ ho wroto to Arelibisliop Warliani, ' t 
have no iiuilinutiiai to ri.sk my lilb for (rulb. We hiivo 
not all strongtb for mariyrdom ; and if tr^iubln crime, T 
shall iiniltilio St I’clor. I’opos and emperors must sotllo 
tbo rjrcods. If (boy sotllo ihein well, so mnch tho 
bod or; if ill, 1 .sluill koop on (bo safu side.' 

Tliat is to say, trudi was not the ilrsl. neriossily lit 
lili'usnius. Ifo would proibr tmlb, if bo eoubl liavo it. 
If not, lio <50uld got on inodorately well upon fulsohnorl, 
Luther oould not. No matter what flie danger to him- 
self, if be eoiild smif^ a lio upon tho head and kill it, 
ho was bettor pleased than by a. ihousand lives. We 
hoar muoh of Lutbor'a doctriu(3 about faith. Stripped 
»of theologioal verbiage, that docti'ino moatifi this. 

lloasoji says tluit, on tho whole, truth and justioe 
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are dosiraWo thiiigfi. They inaka men hiippiov in 
Uieinsolvcs,, unci nuiko society more proapovous. Ilut 
there roiia^m ojkIh, and men Avill not cHo for principles 
of utility. Fai<.li says thul, between truth and lies 
there i.s iin iuimilo diilbi’ciKie : one is of God, the other 
of iSiitiin ; one is eterisilly to be loved, the other 
eternally to bo nblioi*red. 1 1 cannot say why, in lan- 
guage inlelligiblo to reason. It is the voice of the 
nobler nature in man speaking out of lua heart. 

While I’etzel, with his bull and his gilt car, was 
coming to Wit.t,cuhpvg, Luther, loyal still to authority 
while there was a hope that authority would bo on the 
.side of I'ight, wrote to the Archbishop of Mayoncso to 
romonstrato. 

The Arohbishop, as wo know, was to have a share of 
Totzol’a spoils ; and what were the complaints of a poor 
insignificant nionk to a supremo archbishop who was in 
debt and Avautod money? 

The Archbishop of Idayencc flung the letter into 
bis Avustc-pai)ov baskei. ; and Imthor made his solemn 
t^ppcal frenn earthly dignitaries to the cotvsoienoe of 
the GcArman people. Ho set np his protost on the 
church door ut Wittenberg; and, in ninety-five pi'o- 
positions ho ehallongod tho Catholic Church to defend 
Tetjsel and his Avorks. 

Tlie Pope’s indulgencos, ho aiiid, cannot take away 
sins. God alone vomits sins ; and Ho pardons those 
who are poniteut, Avithoul help from man’s absolu- 
tions. 

Tho OluArah T>Aay remit potmltie# which the Ohutoh 
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inflicts. But tlio Oliin'cli’s jiow'or is iii this world <»nly, 
mid docs not roacli to pin-gatorv. 

If God has thought fit to place' ii niim^in purga- 
tory, who shall say that it is gnotl for him fo ho takon 
out of purgatory? who shall say that 1«< hirnsolf 
dosivea it ? , 

True ropeiif.'nu'o dot'.s not .•.hriiik Ironi fluisfiiioinouf. 
True vopontiuioo rather hues elui.sliseuieul. 

Tlio bishops are asleep. It is better (n give In tlui ' 
poor than fo buy iudulgt'iiees ; and he who sees his 
iioighhtmr iiiwniil.and iiiMoud of helping his neigh- 
bour buy.s a pardon tor himself, is doing what is dis- 
ploustug to (Jod. Who is this man who diiri.'S (o say 
that for HO many crowns the .sotd of n .sinm<r tt«n Im 
mado whole. 

ihoso, and liko those, were .Imther's pro[iosit!oiis. 
Little guessed the flatlndic prchiles Ihiv dimensions of 
the act which had hceu done, '.riie Pojie* when ho saw 
tho thosoN, smiled in good-mifnred eonfenijd.. *A 
drunken Gonnun wroU' tlmiii,’ he said i ‘when lur has 
slept olFhis wine, he will be of (mother mind,' 

Telzol bayed defiance ; fho Dominican fViurs took 
up the (juarrul ; and llocbstnit of Cologne. lleucMin’s 
enemy, clamoured for fire and faggot. 

Voice ttUHWored voice. The religltms houses all 
Gernuiny over wero*Hke kennels of hounds howling 
to each oflier across tho spiritual waste. If souls 
could not bo sung out of purgatory, their otampatiou 
was gone. 

Luther wrot e to Pope Loo to dofcmldiiiuHclf } Loo 
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cited him to finswor,for liis aiidiioity at Homo ; wJiilo to 
the young laymen, to the iiohlo spirits all Europe over, 
Wittouberg bccuiuo a bciicoii of light sliimiig in the 
universal durknoss. 

It was u t^ing time to Luther. Had he boon a 
smaller man, he would Juiva boon swept away by his 
Btidden popularity — ^lio would have placed himself at 
the head of some great democratic raovoment, and in a 
few years his name would have disappeared in the 
noise and smoko of anarchy. 

Ihit this was not his nature. ITia fellow-townsmen 
were heartily on liis side. Ho remained quietly at his 
post in the Augustiuo Oluiroh at Wittouberg. If the 
powers of the world came down upon him and killed 
him, ho was ready to bo killed. Of himself at all 
times he thought iuliuitely little; and ho believed 
that his death would bo as aerviccablo to truth as his 
life. ^ 

Killed uudoubteiUy lio would have been if the 
clergy could have liud their way. It happened, how- 
ever, that Saxony just thou w'os governed by a prince 
of no common order. Wore all ijrinces like tho Elootor 
Predorick, wo shouhl have no need of domooracy in this 
world — wo should never have hoard of democracy. 
Tho clergy could not touch Imthcr agaiimt tho will of 
tho Wittenbtsrg Bemit.e, unlo.ss t%o Elector would help 
them 5 and, to tho uNtoni.shmeut of everybody, tho 
lilootor was disinclined to oouaoirt. Tho Popo lujasolf 
wrote to exhort him to his duties. Tho Elootor stilT 
hesitated, ^lis professed creed was tho creed in which 
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the Ohuroh liiicl oiluciitofl him ; ho Juul a olotu 
seoiiliu' undorstiincUng outsitlo his i'orinulfiH., Whoii ho 
read tho propositions, thoy did not sooui to him <ho 
pornioious things which tho monks said thoy woiv. 
‘Thovo is much in tho Ihldc about (!,lmst,’ Im said, 
‘hut not much about Iiomo.’ ,flo sent for KraMuiis and 
aslcod liim wluit iio tlmnght ubont tho miitfi>r. 

Tho Uloctor know to whom lu* was speaking. Ho 
wished for a direct answor, and lookod Kriismns lull and 
broad in tho face. Hni.Hnui.s pinched his thin lips 
together. ‘ rjiithcr,’ ho said at length, ‘ has c,tim* 
mittod two sins: he has loucliod (Im Pope’s crown and 
tho moiiku' hcllic.s.’ 

llo gimcrnusly and strongly urged l'’l•ederi^llc not to 
yield for tho pre.s«ut to Popo I.oo's importunacy ; and 
tho Popo was chligod to try less hasty uTid more formal 
methods. 

Ho had Avishod Tnithor to bo .sunt It) him lo Uome, 
Avhoro his proco.ss would luivo hud a rupiil eml. As 
thi.s could not ho, tho cu-so Avas transl'erred to Augsburg, 
and a oardiiiul legato wia sent from Italy lo look into it, 

‘I'hcro Avus no danger of violonou at Augshurg. 'rhe 
coAvns-pooplo tluiro and oA'crywlici'c woro on the side of 
froudoiu ; and Luther wont clieorfully to dttfmul hini« 
self. Ho walked from AViltcuborg. You can funoy 
him .still in his numk’sfbroAvir frock, with all his wiml- 
Yobo on his back —an iiposllo of tho tthl sort. 'I'ho 
oitiKous, high and Ioav, attended liifu to the gute.s, and 
YoUoAvod him along tho road, crying * [.uther for ovorJ * 
* Nay,’ ho uusworod, ‘ Ulirist for oA-or ! ’ r. 
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Tho ctH'dinnl legato, being rodnccrl to the nocosKity 
of polilenes!j^ received hini civilly. Ho told liira, how» 
ever, siinp!^ iitid briefly, that tlio Pope insisted ftii his 
roeinitatioii, and would a(!eo2)t nothing else. Liithov 
voquestod the i^irdiual to point out to him whore he 
was wrong. The cardinal waived discussion. ‘lie 
was conio to uoinniand,’ ho said, 'not to argue.’ And 
Luther hud to toll him that it could not bo. 

llemonstrancoH, thi'cats, oidrisalios, oven bribes were 
tried. Ho^ios of high distinction and reward wore hold 
out to him if ho would only be reasonable. To the 
aniftKonicnt of tho proud Italian, a poor peasant’s son — 
a luisorable friar of a provincial German town — was 
Iiroparod to defy tho ixnvcr and rosist tho prayers of 
tho Sovoroign of Christendom. ' What ! ’ said tho 
cardinal at last to him, ‘ do you think tho I’opo caroa 
for tho opinion of a Gorman boor P Tho I’opo’a little 
finger is stronger than all Qornmny. Ho you ox^joct 
your in'incoa to take up arms to defend //o«— -yo«, a 
wretched worm like you ? T tell yon. No ! and Avhore 
will you be thou — whore will you bo then ? ' 

Luther answered, ‘Then, ua now, in tlio hands of 
Almighty God.’ 

Tho court dissolved. Tho cardinal curried buok his 
report to his master. Tho Pojm, so deliod, brought out 
his thvmders; ho oxconnn\micat3d Luther; ho wri»te 
again to tho IClootor, ontroating him not to soil his mime 
and lineage by hoconiiiig a protector of horotios ; and ^ 
ho rctptirocl him, wilhout I'urlhor oororaony, to vondof 
up the crimiml to justioo, 
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Tho Elector’s power wiia Unritotl. As yet, <he 
quarrel was .simply between Luther iiiul I’oih,'. The 
Elector was by no nuiiins sure lliat his lioh! fNjibjeel was 
rif^iit — ho was only not siitisilod tliat ho was wruii^-— 
a, 11(1 it was u sorions (pu'stiiui wilh Ikiu Imw lju* ho 
ought to go. Tho monk might next bo phiootl iintior 
tho ban of tlio (>mpire ; and i1' be jiorsistod in protect- 
ing him afterwards, iSaxmiy might have all tlu' power 
of Qormauy upon it. lie did not venture any nuire to 
refuse iibsoluicly. Ho temporized and delaysnl : whilo 
Tjuthor hinisclf, probaldy at llm Hleclor's iiiHligution, 
niado ovorturo.s for pence to the Pope. Saving tiivS 
duty to dbrist, he priunised to be for the future nn 
obedient son of tho t'lmreh, and to say no nuire uhout 
i>idulgoi)(a\s if Tetzel censed to defend them. 

‘My Ixiiug such a snndl oreatHi'e,’ Luther said after- 
wards, ‘wtiaa inisfortuiio for llio Pope, lledcspi.ied 
mo too mnuh ! Wluit, ho thought, could a slav»> liku 
mo do to him — to him, Avho was llio gnsifest man in nil 
tlio world f Had ho uueepted my imiposid, he would 
hnvo extinguished mu.' ^ 

Bub tho infallihlo Pope conducted himself liku a 
proud, iiusciblo, exceudiiigly fidlihli! mortal. To jimko 
tonus with tho town preachor of Wittenherg was too 
preposterous. 

Just then tho imperial thronn fell vacant ; and the 
pretty scttiulal T told you of, followed at tho choice of 
^hia Hucoessor. Frederick of Snxony might have btnm 
elected if ho had liked — and it would have Iwen hotter 
for tho world perhaps if Frcdoriolc ha(J hoen more 
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ambitious of liigh dig-iiities — ^bvit tlio Saxon Princo did 
not caro to j(iro\iblo liiiusolf with Iho iiuperiiil sceptre. 
The oloctijjn fell on Muxiitvilian’.s {jrtind.sou Charles — 
grandson also of h'crdiuand the Calliolio — Soveroig-n 
of B^)ain; Sovereign of Burgundy and the Low 
Oountrio.s; Sovereign of J^aplo.s and Sicily; Sovereign 
beyond the Atlantic, of tlio Now Empire of tho Indios. 

No lltlor man could liavo boon Imind to do tlio 
business of tho Pope. With tho ompivo of Germany 
added to his inherited doiuinums, who ocnild resist himP 

Tt) tho now I'huporo]', unless tho Elector yielded, 
Luther's caso had now to bp roibrrod. 

Tho Elecjtor, if ho had wished, could not intorforo. 
Gormany was attoutivo, but niotianle.ss. Tho studouts, 
tho artisans, tho tradostuon, wero at heart with tho 
Hoforinor ; and their enthusiasm could not bo wholly 
repressed. Tho pro.s8 grow fortilo with pamphlets ; 
and it was noticed that all tho printers and compositoi’s 
wont for JiUthor. The Catholics could not got Ihoir 
books into typo without sending them to Franco or the 
JjOW Countries. 

Yot none of tho princes except tho Elector had as 
yot shown him favour. Tlio bishops were hostile to a 
man. Tho noblo.s had given no sign ; and their place 
would bo naturally on tho side of authority. They had 
no lovo Ibr bishops — there was Isipo in, that ; and they 
looked with no favour on tho huge eHtato.s of tho roli- 
gious orders. Hut no ono could oxpoct that they 
would poril thoir lands and lives for an insignificant* 
monk. 
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TlioVG WHS an intorvnl of two jfi'nva licforo <ho Ktn< 
poror was at loisuro to take np ilio rpiorttioiv. 'I’lio tlino 
was spoilt in angry altorealioii, lulling no good for this 
future. 

The Pope ksuert a .‘itHiOiul bull eoiuVnnntng Iditlmr 
anti IiLs works. Luther vepHvl by burning ifie bull in 
the grout sipiaro at Wilfonberg. 

At loiigtli, in April IfVJl, tbo Diet of the i'hnpire 
as.semblwl at Worms, iiml Dutber was eiilletl to ilefeiul 
liiiUHelf in the presence of Dharh's the iMt’tli. 

!rhat it shoiihl have lionio to tin's at all, in ilay.s of 
such high-liaiuled uutlnirily, was sutUciently reniurh- 
ablo. It indii'uted souiolhing growing in the niinds of 
imui, that the so-cudlod (Jliureli wa.s not to carry things 
any longer in the old style. Popes ami bishops might 
order, but tlio laity inleiuled for the fuluro to liavo 
opinions of their own how far sitoli orders sluadil bo 
olioyod. ' 

ll'ho Pope expected unyhow that the Diet, by lair 
luoaiifl or foul, would now rid him of his mlvorsary. 
The Elootor, who knew the eeclesiastieal wavs ul' ImiuU 
ling Huob iiuittora, inndo it a eomlitiou of his suhject 
appearing, that ho should have a Nafo-eouduct, undor 
the Emporor’s hand ; that Lutluu', if judgmimt went 
against him, should bo I’ruo for the tinui to roturu to 
the plneo from , which ^lo luid emno; and that he, tbo 
Elector, .slioidd doterminu afterwards wlmt should h« 
done with him. 

Whon the iuterasts of the Ohureh wore eoncernetlj 
sufe-conductB, it was too well known, woropmr security. 
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r«l)o Olaiuent Ao f^ovontli, a little after, wlien ro- 
proucluid foij biTiildng a protnisu, related with a smilo, 

• The Pope has power to bind and to loose.’ Good, in 
the eyes ot ocftlesiaslleid iiuthoritioH, meant what was 
good I'or tlio (.Jlpn’eh ; evil, whatever was bad for the 
Gliun’tl; end ilio highest, moral obligation boeanio sin 
when it atoorl in St l‘oter’.s wuj'. 

'Phi'ro had boon an ontlmrst of free thought in llo- 
, homia a eentury and a half before, .lohiiiruss, Luther’s 
foi’oniunor, (■aln(^ with a safo-conduot to the Oouncil of 
fJonstarn'o j hut tlie bishops ruled that safo-oonducts 
oiuild not pmleet Imrotics. Tluij' birnit John Kuss for 
all (luiir promisos, and they liojied nmv that so good a 
('utholio as (.'barle,s w<iuld follow so cxeollont a pre- 
cedent. I’opo Leo wrote himself to beg that Imther’s 
Hufe-eonduet should not bo observed. Tho bishops and 
arohbishops, when Charles considtod them, took tho 
saino view as "bo Pope. 

'Thoro is soiuothiug in tho offleo of a bishop,’ 
Luther said, a year or two later, ‘ which is dreadfully 
domoraliziug. Even good men chuiigo their natures at 
tlieir consoorution ; Satan outers into them us he entered 
into Judas, as soon ns they have taken tho so}>.‘ 

Tt was most seriously likely that, if Luther trusted 
himself at tho Diet oii tho faith of his safo-eonduet, he 
would never roluvn alive. Jtumouts of intonded treuoh- 
ory were so strong, that if ho refused to go, the Klector 
uioaut to stand by him at any eo.st. Bhould ho appear, 
or ijot appear f It was for himself to decide. If ho 
stayed away, .^ndgmotit would go against him by de- 
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fault. Cluirlc'S would (“all nut tlus/nrt’os of tlin (’inpir(>, 
and Siixony would be iiivudwl. ^ 

Civil war would follow, with insuneelimi till over 
Gcrnuiuy, with no certain pro-sjieet except hlnritl.slu’d 
and misery, , 

Luther was not a ntiiii exposu his cotiiiiry to 
peril that his own person luiglit esciipe. He luitl pro« 
voiced tho storm; and if bltsul was to he sIkmI, liis hlood 
ought lit least to bo the Urst. lie went. On his way, 
a friend cunie to warn him again tliiit, foul plaj' was 
intended, that hts wtw condemned tdreudy, thtit his 
l)onk.s luul been burnt by (he luinginiiii, tintl that he 
was u dtuul nuin if ho proceeded. 

Ijuther tronihled "he owned it -“hut hit answered, 
* Go to W onn.s ! 1 will go If there are as nuiny devils 

in Worms ua there uro tiles upon the rool'a of tlm honst.'s,’ 
The roofs, whim he ctunt! into the city, wi‘re erowded, 
not with ilovils, but with the inhiiltilunt.s,''ull oollcctiiig 
thoro to SCO him us ho passed. A noblenmn gave him 
sholtor for tho night; tho next dity he was led to tho 
Town Hull 

No xuoro notablo speotnelu hud been witiiessetl in 
this planet for many a century — not, perhaps, since 
a greiito than Lnthex' stood before the lloniun Pro- 
curator. 

There on tho rai.s*d dais sat iho sovereign of half 
the world. There on oilher side of him stood the arch- 
bishops, tho ministers of state, tho priuites of the cm* 
^piro, gttthoi’od togothor to hear and judge the sou of a 
poor minor, who had inudo tho world ring ajith his immo. 
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'J'lio body of tlio bull was tbroiigod with knights 
and nohlos — stern hard mon in dnll gleaming amour. 
Imthor, in lu's brown frock, avus lod forward hotwoon 
thoiv riinka*. The looks which gvoolcd him woro not all 
ttnfriondly. The first Article of a German credo was 
belief hi mirafiiu Gorniany laid had its feuds in times 
jiast Avith I’opoH of Home, and they Avoro not Aviiphout 
pride that a poor countryman of theirs should have 
taken bj' the beard the great Italian priest. Thoy had 
settled among thoin.sclvos that, come what AAmuld, there 
should bo fair play ; and tliey looked on half admiring, 
and half in scorn. 

As I'juthor passed up tho hall, a stool baron touched 
him on tho shouldor Ai'ith his gauntlet. 

‘ Pluck up thy spirit, little monk,' he said j ' some 
of us hero hnvo scon Avarm Avork in our time, but, by 
my troth, nor I nor any knight in this company over 
needed a stemt heart more than thou noodest it noAv. 
If thou hast faith in these doctrines of thine, little 
monk, go on, in tho name of God.’ 

‘ Yos, in the name of God,’ said Tjuthoi’, throAving 
Tiack his head, ‘ In tho namo of God, forAvard !’ 

As ut Augshnrg, one only question avus raised. 
Luther hud broken tbc huA's of the Church. IIo hud 
taught doeh’ines Avhich tho Pope had declared to bo 
false. Would he or Avnuld ho n^t retract? 

As at Augsburg, ho replied brieJly that ho Avoiild 
roi.raet when, his doetriiies Avoro not declared to ho false 
merely, but avgvo iirovcd to bo false. Then, but not till 
then, ThuJ was his answer, and Mb last word,. 
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There, as you luitlersliuid, Uio heart ol' iho iiuiltor 
indeed roated. In those words lay the wlutlu iiioimiitg 
of the Eofornmtiou. Wore Jiiou to go on for ovi-r saying 
that tliia and that was true, bceiuiso the lhfi>o tiHlrnu'd 
itf Or wore Eipo’s decrees thoneoforward to In; trit.-d 
like tho words of other iuen--hy the ordinary laws of 
ovidemuo V 

It required no great iiilelleet to tiiiderslnnd (liat u 
I’oim’a pardon, wliich you could buy for five sldllings, 
could not rcidly got a soul out of jturgatoiy. it re. 
tjuired a quality much riirer than inttdlect to look kucU 
a doctrine in tho face— sanctioned us it was by tint 
credulity of iigns, and backed by tbo poiup and jai- 
gountiy of earthly power- and say to it ojaudy, ‘ You 
arottlic.' (Jloverneas and culture could have given a 
thousand reasons — they did then tmd they d« now — 
why iin iudulgoncc should 1)0 believed ill! when honesty 
and conunuu souso could give hut. one reason for tbiidc- 
ilig otherwise. Olovorness ami iinposlure get on ex- 
coUently avoII logc>thor^ini])o.stnro and veracity, uevei-. 

Luthov looked at those ware.s of Tolnel’s, and sidd, 
‘Your pardons aro no pardons tit. tdl— no Ictiters <ft 
credit on heaven, hut flush noU’.s of the IJtink of lluiu- 
bug ; and you know it.’ They did know it, 'J'he con- 
science of every wan in I'krtqie tusswerctl buck, that 
whttt Luther said was^tnio. 

Bravery, honesty, voi’ucily, t.lieso wero tho qutdit-les 
which wero nooded—whieh were luHitlcd tlieii, iind arc 
fbeoded always, us tho of all real grealucss in man. 

The first ntissionarios of Ohristinnityj^ wheti they 
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oamo uiuowg tlio lieaXlien luitiona, and found tliera wor- 
sliipping idols, did not caro nnich to reason that an 
iniiig(? wlii<!li man had made could not he God. Tlio 
priests niijlit liavo been a matcli for them in reasoning. 
They walked up to tlio idol in the preseiieo of its 
voturina. '.rimy threw stones nt it, spat upon it, in- 
sulted it. ‘Hoo,’ they said, ‘T do this to year God. If 
ho is God, let him avongo himself.’ 

It was a simple urguniont; alwaj's o.{fecl.ivo ; easy, 
and yot most diilioult. It roquirod inoroly a readiness 
to he killed upon the spot hy tho superstition which it 
outragiid. 

And BO, and only so, can truth make its way for us 
in any such matters. Tho form changes — tho thing 
remains. Superstition, folly, and ennning will go on to 
tho end of time, spinning their poison wehs around the 
consciences of mankind. (Journgo and A’oracity — these 
qualities, and only those, avail to defeat them. 

From tho moment that Luther left tho Emxieror’s 
])rosonco a free man, the spell of Ah-solutism Avas broken, 
and tho victory of tho llofornvation secured. The han 
<Jf tho Pope had Pullen ; tlio secular arm had hoon called 
to interfere ; tho rauehinory of authority strained as far 
as it Avould hear. Tho Emperor himself avus an uucou- 
soious convert to the higher creed. Tho Pope had urged 
him to break his Avord. The Pqpa had told him that 
honour Avas nothing, and morality avus nothing, Aidioro 
tho mterosta of orthodoxy were compromised. Tho 
Emperor had reflisod l:o he tempted into peijury ; and,' 
in refusing, had admitted that there was a spiritual 
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poAVOr upon the ciivlh, above the Pope, aiifl iihovo 
him. 

The party of the Clum’h felt it so. A plot wiia 
foi'iiiocl to aastissiiuiiiC liuthei* oil Ih.s reliirii ^.o Saxony. 
The insulted iniijcHty of Homo could ho vindioated at 
least by the dagf'’<'r. 

Hut ibis, too, faib’d. 'I'lie ICIcolor lioavd wliat was 
intended. A party of lumse, dis^fuised as liandil 1 i, way- 
laid tlin llofoniior upon tbo road, and carried liim off 
to the easl.lo of Warlbur}', where he remained (Uit of 
harnds way till the ireneral risiiij' of fionnaiiy plueod 
him boyojul the reucli of danger. * 

At Warlhur};; for the present oAeniuK we leave him. 

Till! Kiiiperor (lliarle.s and laitbcr never met aj{aiu. 
The. inoiikH of Ynslo, who watched on I ho death-bed of 
Churl('.s, reporlod that at thehisl. hour lu; ri'poulcd (hat 
ho hud kept lii.s word, and reproaohed liimsclf for 
having allowed the uivh-huref lo to ivscape irom his 
hands. 

It is pos.siblo that, when the candh> of life wu.s 
burning low, and spirit ami llosh wi'ro liiiling logetluu’, 
and tho air of tho sick room was thiek and clo.so witii 
tho presoneo of tho angel of death, the nohlor nature of 
tho Emperor might hnvu yielded to the inlhtonees which 
Avore around him. His eonl'essor might have thrust 
into his lip.s the Avordjj which ho so Avished to hear. 

Hut Charles tho Eiilh, Ihongh a Ciithnlio ulAvays, 
was a Catholic of (ho idd grand type, lo whom ereud 
,1 and dogmas were but the voho of a rogal humanity. 
Another etoiy. is told of Cliurlos— an authontio story 
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this ono — which makes me think that the monks of 
Yuste mistook or maligned him. Six and twenty years 
after this 5cene at Worms, when the then dawning 
heresy haft hoeome hroiid day ; when J nilhor had gone 
to his rest — and there had gathered about his name the 
hate which moan men fool for an enemy who has proved 
too strong for them — a passing vicissitude in the 
struggle brought the Emperor at the head of his army 
to Wittenberg. 

The vengeuuoo which the monks could not inflict 
upon him in lifo, tlioy proposed to wreak upon his bones. 

^Cho hkupovor desired to bo conducted to Luther’s 
tomb ; and us ho stood gazing at it, full of many 
thoughts, some one suggested that the body should, hp 
taken up and humt at the stake in the M!arkot-placo, 

There was nothing unusual in the proposal; it was 
the common practice of the OaOholic Church with the 
I'einains of horotics, who wore hold uuworthy to ho loft 
in repose in hallowed ground. There was scarooly, 
perhaps, another Catholic prince who would have hesi- 
tated to comply. Hut Charles was one of nature’s 
lentlomen ; he answered, ‘ I war not with the dead.’ 
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Wr hiivo now imUnuftl ujimi tho iiKnTtnt'nf- vhicli 
hroko (ho powor of (.ho I’lijuu’y — whioli !.\vcji(. (h'V- 
iniuiy, iSwo(h'ii, Doniniirlt, Tlolluiul, Knf'liiiiil, Scudantl, 
into tho Htroitfii of iiivtiliilion, ond f^iivo a nr-w dirccfitiii 
to tho .spii'iluul luNtory of ininikintl. 

Yon M'onkl not (hunk jno if F worn to (iiko you out 
into thill; tvtmhlod ocoau. I ronfino niyaolf, anil I wYsh 
you to confino your uttouluon, (o (ho two kinila of inon 
who iippoar iih IciKlcrH in tuno« of rhun^o of whom 
ICruBJiuiM and ]iu(h(>rur« rl.•s^H'(•tivoly tho typos. 

On ono aido tlioro aro tho Inrf'O'Un'ndod lalitudiiia* 
rittii pluloaophci'B — inou who Imvo no ooididonro in tho 
people — who hiivo no [meHioiudo con viol ioim; inudoralM 
mon, toloraut men, who trust to education, to ^enorul 
pi'ogrcBH in knowludgo and civili/ation, to forhearatieo, 
to ondurance, to tiuu— men wlio beliovo that all whole* 
some roforniH proceed downwards from the eduealwl tO 
tho multitude.s j ivho regard with coutenipt, qualilied 
by terror, appeals to the popular eonseiunce or to popu* 
lar iiilolligenco. 

Opposite to thcHC lyo (he men of I'aith — and hy faith 
t do not moan belief in clogmas, hut hclicf in goodness, 
belief in justice, in right eousnoss, above all, belief iti 
* truth. Mon ol luil h oousidei* eoiiHcitutee of more im* 
portunco than knowledge.- or rather a« a tirst wiiuHtbu 
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— without which ull the knowledge iti the world in no 
uso to a man — ho wishes to ho indeed a man in any 
high and noble sense of the word. Thoy arc not con- 
tented Avith looking for what may ho useful or pleasant 
to thomsolvea; they look by quite other methods for 
what«a lumouriihlo — for what is g<Kjd“for what is just. 
'I’liey boliovo tliat if they can iind out that, then at all 
hazards, and in spite of all present eonstjfjueiuies to 
themaolvoa, tluit is to bo prcforrotl. If, individ\ially 
and to themaolvoa, no visible good over (uinus Iroin it, 
in this Avorld or in any other, atillihey would say, ‘ Ijct 
US do that and nothing else. Life will bo of no value 
to U8 if wo are to uso it only for our own grutitieation.' 

Tho soldier before a battle knows tliat if ho shirks 
and pretends to ho ill, ho may cscaiui danger and make 
sure of Ilia life. Thcro are very few men, indeed, if it 
comes to that, who would not sooner die ton tinios Over 
than SO dishonour thoniaolves. Mon of high moral 
nature cuirry out tho sumo principle into tho details of 
their daily life j thoy do not care to live unless they 
may livo nobly. lako my uncle Toby, they have but 
<J!|i 6 fear — the fear of doing a wrong thing. 

I call this faith, because there is no proof, suoh as 
will satisfy the sciontifio inquirer, that thero is any 
suoh thing us moral truth — any such thing as absolute 
right and Avrong at ull. As the Ssripturo says, ‘ V erily, 
thou art a God that hidcst thyself,’ The forces of 
nature pay no tos])(iet to Avluit aa'o call good niul evil, 
Pfospoi’ity docs not uniformly folioAV virtue ; nor are 
defeat and iUUui'e necessary consequences of vice. 
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Oevtain virtues—tpnipermien, induvstiy, tiiifl tliinga 
within reasouahlo limits (uunnuinfl tlu'ir rt-wurtl. 
Sonsiia,lity, idluiioss, mul wohIc, (.'.ouimonly load to rniii. 

But prosp(!rity iKooTisiatoiit with intonso worldlinoHs, 
iutouso scliishiioss, intuiiso Imvdnoss of hoart ; whilo tho 
{'I’andor IbatiivoM of luutiun oliariiotoi'-'-st'll'-HaoSitij’o, 
diMregavd of ploasuro, iialriolism, litvo of himwlotlgo, 
devotion to any g-roat and good canno - thoKo have no 
tondono.y to hriug iik'U what is onllotl fortniio. Thoy 
do not uvon lU'oossarily promoto thoir happiness; for 
do what they will in this way, tho horizon of what tlioy 
dcsiro to do p<'rp(?tually Hies heioi’o them. High hopes 
and onlhnsiasniM are. gen(*rully «li.siippoi tiled in ro.siilts; 
and tlu! wrongs, Iho cruellies, the wrelehediiesses of all 
Idiuls which for over pre\ail among nmiiklnd tho 
iihorleoniing.H in himself of whieh he hocomes moro 
uolll^ciou8 as ho beuomes really better-- these things, 
you may ho suro, Avill prevent a nohle-miuded nmij 
from over being jmrtieuluvly happy. 

If yon .see a niuu happy, a-s Iho world goi's—eoli* 
touted witli him-self and eonlonted with what is round 
him — Hueh a man may be, niul prohuhly is, doeeiit un^ 
rospcotahle; hut the highest is nut in him, and tho 
highoat will not coiuo out of him. 

Judging merely by ouUvard phenoinetui— -judging 
nioroly by wluit wo cidl rensou — you eiumot prove that 
there is any moral goverraueut in the world at all, 
except what men, for thoir own oonvenience, introduco 
'into it. liight and wrong resolve thomselves into 
principles of utility and social oonvopieuco, Jin., 
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Ughtoicd soUishucM# yvcscviboB a docont rulo of conduol. 
for conimov puriiosuM ; mul virliie, by a largo sdiool of 
pbilosopb^-, is ooinplolely ro.solvod into tliiit. 

Tvuo, wliou go (111 long on (.lie boIGsK 

liyiiollu'Nis, (hoj),- nro up(, (n liiid al. last that they Imvo 
ln'i'u mifdukoii. 'I'lioy find if in btiiiltruptcy of luiiuiiir 
ami oliurucli'r in social wreck and disHolutioii. All 
lies in scrimiH niul,lcrN end at last, iih (Jarlylo says, in 
broken beads, Tlnd. is Ibe iinal issuo wbicb tlioy avo 
sure to come to in llie long run. Tlio Maker of tlio 
world does not jierinil. a soeioty to eontinuo wliicb for- 
gets or denies tlio nobler iirineiples of ae,tion. 

Hut tlio end is often long in coining; and tlieso 
nobler iirineipli's iiro nieanwliile v»t )mividod for ns by 
the inductive jdiilosoidiy. 

I’atriotisni, for histuiice, of which wo used to think 
Hoinethiug — a readiness to devote imr energies while wo 
live, to devote onr lives, if uolhing else will sorvo, to 
what W(' etdl onr country — wlint are M'o to say of thatf 

I once asked a distingnished philosephor what ho 
j^honght of patriotism. Ho Mtid ho thought it was a 
coinjanind of vanity end superstition; u bud kind of 
prejudice, which would die out with tho growth, of 
roiisoiu hi y friend htd it'V(.'d in tho iirogross of humanity 
— ^lie eonhl nut narrow his sympathies to so small a 
thing im his own conn try. I cvluld but .say to inysolf, 
' Thank Ood, then, we are not yet u nation of philo- 
Hophera.* 

A man who Tidces up with philosophy Hko that, may 
writo flno btwks, and roviow articles and such Hko, but 
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ill. tho bottom of him bo ia a poor ciiit.itf, iui<l tbovo i« no 
inoro to bo snifl about liim. ' 

So wlien tJio iiir ia heavy with iinpostuvt;* suul nifii 
live only (o iiiahe inonoy, iviul tho «Lirvi(!e of Otnl ia 
hoianiio ii i.hitif? of wortls ami ceroiofiitii’H, tiu»} the 
Iciiiffdoitr of lionveii is boapflit niul Hohl, iiiul all that if 
hi}j;h aud imrc in inim in Hinotheml by foiTiiiilion fire 
of the same himl hursts out in liiffher iiiituroH with u 
liereeiiosH which caimot be eoutriilletl ; anil, eoniiili'iit in 
tnitli ami rifflit, they enll fearlessly on the seven 
thousand in Israel who have not bowed the luiee (o 
Baal to rise and stand by them. 

Tliey do not ask whether lliow; whom they address 
have wide knowled/re of history, or seieme, or philo- 
sophy : (liey ask rather that they shall he hoiu'st, that 
they shall be bravi', that they shall hi* true to the 
eomnioii lijiht which ftod ha.s given to all IHs children. 
Tliey know well that eonseienee is no oseeptioniil 
jirivilego oi' the great nr the imllivaled, that to he 
generous and unselfish is no prerogutivi' of rank or 
intellect, « 

MraMiniN considered that, Tor tho vulgar, a lie might 
he MH good as truth, ami otlen better. A lie, ascerluim'd 
to bo a lio, to I/Ulher was deadly poison—- poi-soii to 
him, and poison to all who TiitHldled with if. In his 
own gcnnino groatneaa, ho was loo liumldo to draw 
iiiMolciit distinctions in In's own iiivour ; or to heliovo 
jtluit liny one ulass on earth is of more import aiiee than 
another in tho eyes of the Uroiit lJukor of them all, 

. Well, thou, you know what I moan hy faith, and 
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wliiit 1 liK’an by iiiirflinit,. It, wns not thnt Luther wiis 
without, iinti'llecf.. He wus Iohh eubtle, less Iciirned, 
thnn Ernjtiiu,M ; but imnother wit, in eloHticily, in force, 
iind inin^iiiutive itowi'r, hi* wii.s ns able n nnui us over 
liv'eth fjiifhi** creak’d llie Ournuiii liuigiiago as an 
iiistriiinent Ilf literatiire!* 1 1 is translntiun of the Bible 
is ns rich and grand as imr own, and his table talk as 
full of nmtler a.s Kliakospeare’s plays. 

.Again; you will iniNtake mo if you think T repre- 
sent Krasnius as a man wilhmit (•on.siiieni’e, nr ludief in 
{.bid and goiidii('S!i. Mat in Luther that bolief was a 
certainty ; in Erasmus itwa.s only a high probability — 
and the dilfcrenco Itetweeu the two is not merely groat, 
il is inlinile. In Luther, it was the root; in Krasnius, 
it was the llower. Tn Luther, it was the tirst principle 
of life : in Erasmus, it wu.s an inference which might 
bo taken away, and yet leave the. world u very lolornblo 
and hnbituble place aft or all. 

you see the eoutra.sl. in their early lives. You sco 
Erusimis—liglil, bright , sarcastic, Ibnd of pleasure, fond 
jjf society, ibud id' wine and ki.ssos, und iiilulloutual talk 
and poli-shed company. You sou Luther throwing him- 
self into tho cloister, that ho might sulHlue his will to 
the will of God; prostrate in prayer, in nights of 
agony, and diistractinghiseusy-gQing confessor with the 
exnggeii'at.od sennilos of his con-sctouco. 

You see, it in the, dfeets of their teaching. You 
see Erasmus arldressing himself with porsuasive elO“„ 
qmmeo to kings, und popes, and prelates; and for 
unswoi*, you «ee J'opo Leo setidiiig Totaol over Germany 
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with his carriago load of iiitlulgonc-os. You s<;i5 
Erasmus’s (Icarust frioml, our own giih'd adviiriihh^ Sir 
Thomas More, taking liis seat beside the blslmjjs and 
Bonding poor T'roteslant artisans to Um slake. 

Toil .seo Luthor, on the other .Mirkv slaiiding out. 
before the woiid, one lone man, with idl authority 
ugiiinst him-““(akiug lies by the tlivoat, and ICurojie 
thrilling at his words, and saying nrier him, ‘The reign 
of Impost, lire slinll ond.’ 

Lot ns follow the ooimso of ICrn.snuis after the 
tompest had broki'ii. 

Il'o kmnv T.uther to 1 m> riglit. Luther had hut said 
what Erasmus liud heeii all his life eouvineed of, and 
Luthor looked to .see liini eoino forwnrd and lake his 
pluoo at his side. Had Krnsinim dune .so, the course of 
things Avould have Iwen fur huppii'r nnd heller. TIis 
prodigious roputation would have givon the llefonnors 
tho inflnonco witli tlio educated which they hud won 
for IhoniHolvos with tlin multitude, and the Lope would 
huvo boon loft Avitbout a friend to flio north of the 
Alps. But there Avould have heeii some dtuiger-- 
danger to the loadons, if certainty of frlunijdt to tho 
cause — and bhasmus hud no gift for martyrdom. 

llis first impulse WOK gcu(!rou,s. He eiicimniged tho 
Elector, as avo lumi scon, to protect .Luther from the 
Popo. ‘ I looked on Huthor,’ he Avrotc to Duke George 
of Saxe, 'as a necessary cA’il in the corruption of the 
jDhui'oh; a medicine, bitter and drastic, fimn which 
sounder health would follow.’ 

And again, more boldly: ' Luther hu8«tuken up the 
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ciiTiKo o} hitiu'fity imiT, good hoiiso ngiiiiist abominations 
wliioli III'*' iH> longi'i' toloi'iiblo, IJis ciioniios aro men 
uiuk'V wlniftC worlliU’ssiioHs tlio Cliristiau woi-ld lias 
groaned loo long.* 

Ko h» (bo ]u"id,«t of till) t'burob bo ■wroto, iirossing 
tin'll! to b*' mndoi'iilo and *«irerul : — 

‘ 1 neitluT npiirovo Lullior nor eondemn liim,’ ho 
said to tlio Andibisbop of Mnj'oiieo ; ‘if ho is iiuiocoiit, 
ho might not (o bo oiipri'.ssod by tho factions of tho 
‘vi'it'ltt'd ; if bo is in error, ho should bo anawored, not 
de.stroy(‘d. 'rini 1betilogian.s ’“--observe hoAV truo thoy 
remain In the niiiYer.snl typo in all tinms and hi all 
wniidrieK- *' * (he iheologians do not try to imswor him. 
Tlii'y do but rnis** an insane and smisolesa clamour, and 
sbrii’k and <'ur.se. Heresy, borctie, horesiivrch, aohisni- 
iilic, Aii(iebrist-~4bo.so are tho words which are in the 
niontlis of all of tlu’in ; and, of course, they coiidomn 
wifhout reading. I warned them what they woro 
doing, 1 told (lu'm (o seri'iini le.ss, and to think more, 
laitber’s life tlmy admit to bo innocent and blamoloss. 
Sjjicb a tragedy 1 never .saw. The most Immune men iiro 
thirsting for hi.s hlood, and they would rather kill him 
than mend him. The iJciniiniciins aro tho woi’st, and 
are more kuavo.s than fools. In old times, oven a 
heretic was quietly listenod to. If ho recanted, he was 
absolved; if he persisted, he was lit worst oxcommimi- 
caied. Now they tvill have nothing but blood. Not to 
agree with them ia heresy. To know Greek is heresy. 
To speak good Latin is heresy, Whatovor they do not 
understand is heresy. Learning, they pretend, has 
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given birth to Luthoi’i though Jjuthor hiis hut little of 
it. Luther thinks more of the (losi)ol thlll^o^ KchnhiKtic 
divinity, and that is liis crinio. This is jd^iiu at Unist, 
that tho host men uvor3'whorc aro tho.so who nro h'list 
ofibnded Avith him.’ «■ ^ 

Even to Ihiyo Ecu, in,, tho inidsl. of his Juiy, 
Enisinus Avrolo hnivoly; Hopurnliiig liiiiisolt' from 
Luthor, 3’et deprociitiiig A'iolonoo. ‘Nolliing,’ lu* siiid, 

‘ would BO roooiniiiond the now loiuhiug mh the howling 
of fools:' Avhile to a meinher of (llmrli's'w cotmril lie 
iusiatud that ' Hovority luitl hei’ii ofli'ii tried in Mieh 
(’.uses and had ahvuy.s fiiiledj tmloss Luther was on* 
eounterwl enliiily and reiisunnhly, a tremendous eon- 
vulsion was iiuivitulde.’ 

Wisely said all this, lint it jireaumed (hat those wlioin 
ho AVtiH uddres.sing wore reasonahlo men ; and high 
oflieiuls, foiuhod in their pride, are a elass of pi'rsoiis of 
AA'hoiu Boloiuon may have been thinking when ho said, 

' Lot a hciiv robbed of her Avholps meet, a man nil her 
than a fool in his folI\’.’ 

So to Luthor, so to the ]a'oiilo, I'Jrtismus ]in‘nc 1 H|id 
jnodoralion. It was like pnaicliing In the wituls in a 
hurrieniin. Tho typhoon itself is not wilder than 
huuiun oroatuves when once their passions are alirred. 
You (Kiunofc (heck them ; hut, if you lire hniA'e, yon (am 
guide ihoiii wisely, *And this, Eriismim had not the 
heart to do. 

He said at tho heginniiig, ' I will not eonnteniuiee 
revolt against nutliorily. A had govonimont is hotter 
than none.' But he aaid at the eaino time, ‘You 
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bishops, oeimo to bo corrupt : you popes and cardinals, 
reform youm wicked courts ; you monks, leave your 
scandalous jives, and obey the rules of your order, so you 
may recover the resj)oot of mankind, and be obo 3 fod and 

loved us before.' > 

<« 

When lie found that the caso was desperate ; that 
his exhortations were but words addrcawcd to the winds ; 
that corruption had tuin<,od the blood ; thut there was 
no hope except in revolution — as, indeed, in his heart ho 
knew irotu the iirst that there was none — -tlien his place 
ought to have been with Imthcr. 

Ibit Eriusmus, as the tempest rose, <'.nnld but stand 
sidll in feeble uncertainty. The roHiJonsibilities of liis 
rtiputation weighed him down. 

The Ijutheruns said, ‘ You believe ns we do.’ The 
Caiholics said, ‘ You arc a Lutheran at heavli ; if yon 
are not, prove i1. by iiltackiiig Luihor.’ 

lie grew impatient, lie told lies. Ho said ho had 
not read Luilior’s books, and had no time to read them. 
What was ho, he said, that, ho should meddle in such a 
qj^arrcl f Ho was the vine and the fig tree of the book 
of Jttdges. The trees said to them. Hide over us. The 
vino and the fig tree answered, they would not leave 
their sweetness for such a thankless ollico. ‘lama 
poor actor,’ ho said ; ' I prefer to be a spectator of the 
display.’ ** 

But ho was sore at heart, and bitto with disappoint- 
mont. All had hoen going on so sinoothlj' — ^litorutnrc 
was reviving, art and science wero (q)roading, the mind 
of tho world Vas being reformed in tho host sonso by 
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I, ho classics of Greece anti lloino,„uurl now iin iil'lilo of 
discord had hcon flung out into Kuvopo. r 

Tho monks wlio Inul fought agiiinst onyghtcinm'ut. 
could point to tho confusion as ii fulHlniont of their 
prophccios; and ho, and all (hat hf had doin', was 
brought 1,0 disrcpulc. , 

To pvot.oc.t hiiuHolf from tho Domiutoans, ho was 
forced to proto.nd to an ortlmdoxy which ho did not 
possess. Wore all true which lailher had written, ho 
pretended that it onght not to have hecii said, or should 
have heon nddrossed in ii learned language to the rt'fnii'-d 
and educated. 

lie douhtod wliello'r it was not. heifer on the wlinlo 
to teach tlu! peo]de lies for their good, when truth wa,s 
bej'ond their eoniprehenslon. Yet he could not for all 
that wish tho (/hurnh t,o he saet'ossful, 

'I fear for that niiserublo Luther,' ho ssiid ; 'the 
popes and princes urn furious with him, llis owji 
destruc.I.iou would he no great niatler, hut if the monks 
triuniifli there will he no hearing them. 'They will 
nover rest till they have rooted learning out of 11^0 
land. Tho Pope expects ?«e to write against I.ufher, 
Tho orthodox, it appeaivs, can ctill him nanuts — call him 
hloekheud, fool, hcrotic, touilslool, .schisinatJe, and 
Antichrist — ^luil they must come to me to answer his 
argunionts.' *• 

‘ Oh ! that this had novel’ been,' he wrote to om* 
own Archbishop Wurhum. 'Now thero is no hope for 
' any good. It is all over with quiet learning, thought, 
pioty, and progress; violence i« on one*Bid0 and Iblly 
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OH tlio other ; and they accuse mo of having caused it 
all. If I joined Luther I could only iiorish with 
him, and I tio not mean to run my neck into a halter. 
Popes and 9 mporors must decide matters. I willneecpt 
what i.s good, und do as I can with the rest. Peace on 
any towns is het^er tluin i.ho justest war.’ 

Erasmus uovt'v stooped to real hnsenos.s. ITo was 
too (dovor, 1,00 gouuino “ho had too grout a coutonii)t 
for worldly greatness. They offered him a bishopric if 
ho would attack Luther. I To only laughed at thorn. 
Wluit was a bislioprio to him P ITo proi'orred a quiet 
liCo among his hooks at Louvaino. 

But there was no more quiet for Erasmus at Louvaine 
or anywhere. Hero is a scone betwecu him and the 
Px’ior of tho Doiuinicans in the pi'oseuco of the Itootor 
of the University. 

The Dominican had preached at Erasmus in tho 
University pulpit. Erasmus complained to tho Peotor, 
and tho Tlector invited tho Dominican to defend himself. 
Erasmus tolls tho story. 

‘ I sat on one side and tho monk on tho othci’, tho 
Koctor between us to prevent our scratching.' 

‘ Tho monk asked wluit tho matter was, and said he 
had done no harm. 

‘ I said ho had told lies of me, and that was hamr. 

‘ It was after dinuor. Tho l^oly man was flushed. 
Ho turned purple. 

‘ “ Why do you abuse monks in your books ? " he 
said. 

' “ I spoko of your ordov,” I answered, I did not 
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inotition you. You (lonouiicorl mo by mtino iis u friend 
of ruiUicr.'’ 

‘ ITo raged like ti nuitlmiia. “ Y'ou ureP (Ins t’anfio of 
all thia trouble,” lio.siiid; “you are a eluirmUion, you 
euu twiat ovoryfching." 

‘ “You HOC wliat a follow lie ih,” .arn'd 1, tui’nitig (o 
the Ib'otor. “ If it comoa to calling iiiimcs, why I cun 
do that too ; but let us bo rciiMuniblc." 

' lie atill roared and cursed ; lie vowed Im wmdd 
never rest till lio Inid di'Nlroycd Jjutlu'f. 

‘ I aaid ho might curse r,uther till he hurst hitimelf 
if lie jilcased. 1 eonudained of hia cursing me. 

Mle answered, that if 1 ditl not agree, with liulher, 
I ought to way ho, and write iigainst liim. 

‘ “ Why ahtudd I f" urged i. “The t|uarrcl is none 
of mine. ^Vhy Nhould I irritate Ijiilher agaiuHt me 
when ho has horiiH and knowa how to u.so them f ” 

‘ " WoU, then,” said ho, “ if you will net. write, at 
loaHt you can say that we J'lnmiuiouns luno had tlu! lie.st 
of the argument.” 

‘“How aau I do tiuitl"’ rei»lied 1. “You have 
burnt hia* hooka, but 1 iiovor hoai'd that you Inffl 
ttn-swered them.” 

‘ JIc jihnoHt apat upon mo. I undoraland that thero 
is to be /I form of prayer for the oonvor.siou of KruHtim.H 
aud Luther.' 

A 

But Kviwnma was not to eaeuije .so easily. Adrian 
tho SiKth, who Hijceecdtul Leo, was his ehl seluad-fellow, 
»and implored his iis.Hialance in terms which made rcfusttl 
iiupuasjlble. Adrian wauled Mi-ustunH uj come, to him 
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to liomt-. 1 fo wsis toil winy to walk into tko wolf’« dim. 
lint Aflrinn rM[niml‘him to writo, and rohiotantly he 
li'lt tliiil III' ii\ust. fomply. 

Wliiit WMis lut to siiy 'i 

‘ If hxN iloliiu'.i.s will sot aliont reform in good 
eiu'iicsU’ ho wrolo to the I’oiio’a Hoerctiiry, ‘ and if he 
will nol- he tiio luu’fl on 'Iiuthor, 1 may, yerluiys, do 
gontl ; hilt, wiiiit Iiiither writes of the tyriiimy, the 
(jormplion, the eovolonsne.s.s of the Roman eourt, would, 
my friend, tlmt it was not truu.’ 

To Adriiiii hiiui;iflf, Mm, sinus uddresaed a letter really 
reinarkidde. 

‘ I I'liutiot go to your Ilolinoss,’ he said, ' King Oal- 
ludus will not let me. 1 have dreadful health, which 
this loruado lias not improred. T, who was the fiivourito 
of overyhody, iitu now cav.sed hy ovovybody — at Louvajiio 
by the monks ; in Cienuauy by the liuthoraus. 1 iiiivo 
fidh'ii into troiihlo in my old age, like a mouse into a 
pot of pifeh. Von say, (!omo to Romo; you might us 
w«U wty to I ho crab, Mly. The crab says, Givo mo 
wings j I Miy, flivo me hai'k my health and my youth. 

IK I write eidiiily^ against Luther I shall bo culled luke> 
vvanu; if I write as lie docs, I shall stirii horaets’ nest, 
I'uoplo think hp I'uu be put down hy forco. The more 
foriH) you try, the stronger ho will grow,. Such disi 
orders eiiiumt ho etired in that wuv. The WickliHites 
lU Miighiml wi'i'ii put down, but the lire sinoitldored. 

* If you mean to uso violenco you luivo no need of 
ims kut murk lhis --if monks uiid theologians think , 
only of thomsoives, no good will ijowo oJ' it. Look 
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ratier into the causes of till this confusion, uiifl apply 
your remedies there. Send for the bt'.st and wisest inou 
from all parts of Christendom and tukc t.h6lr advice.’ 

Toll a crab to fly. Toll a pope to bo«i’t>aH(mublo, 
You must reliovu him of his infallibility if you want him 
to act liko a sonsiblo man. Adrian eofild undertake no 
reforms, and still besought Mrasmus to take urnta hir 
him. 

Krasraus dotermined to gratify Adrian with least 
danger to himself and least injury to Luther. 

* I romoinhor Uzzah, and am afraid,’ he said, in his 
quizzing way ; ‘ it is not uvory one wlio is allowed to 
uphold the ark. Many a wise man has attacked .liUther, 
and what has been etRaittsl f 'rho 1‘ope ctirses, the 
Emperor threatens* (.licre are prisons, eonKsealions, 
faggots ; and all i.s vain. What can a poen* pigmy liko 
mo do ? 

******* 

‘The world inw heeii he.sotled with coreniotuea. 
Miserable monks have ruled all, entangling men’s e.un« 
soioncos for their own benefit. Loginii has been Itoaped 
on dogma. The bishoj>8 have been tyrants, tho Pop(^ta 
corami8.sttX'ios have been I’usculs. Luther has been an 
instrument of God’s displeasure, liko I’liaruoh or Hobu* 
ohadnozzar, or tho Cassurs, and I shall not attack him 
on such grounds as theso.’ 

Erasmus was too acute to defend against Luther the 
weak points of a had causo. lie would not declare for 
. him—hut he would not go over to bis enomies. Yot, 
unless he qiuin'ollod with Adrian, ho could not be abso* 
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lutoly silout ; so lio^ choao a subject to mite upon on 
which all Roliculrt of theology, Catholic or Protestant — 
all philoHoplicrs, all thiulcors of wluitover kind, have 
boon (livirl^d from Iho bogimiiiig of timo : futo and free 
^yill, pn'dosUuiitioii and tUo liberty of iiuin — a problem 
whicli'lifis no solution — wliich may bo argued ovon from 
olovnitv to olornitv. 

t> *r 

Tlio voasou of the sele.otion was obvious, blrasmua 
wished to pleasi' the Tope and not oxasporuto Luther 
Of coursi.' ho pl<s»s(.>d neither, ami offended both. 

Lutlu'i', who did not comprohoud his motive, was 
needlessly angry. Adrian and the monks wore opemly 
fontemptuou.s. Sick of them and their «puu’vels, he 
grew wi'ury td' the world, and bogan to wish to bo avoH 
out of it . 

It i.s eliaruoti’i'islu! of Eriwanus that, like many 
highly-gifted men, but. unlike all theologians, ho ex- 
pressed a hope for sudden death, nud doedurod it to bo 
one of tbe groulost bh!.s.sing.s which a hmmin creature 
cun rreeivi!, 

Do not suppose that ho Ins^ko down or shoAved the 
■i^ntn feather to fertune’.s buffota. Through all storms 
ho stuck hravtdy to his own proper work; editing 
classios, editing the b'alliors, Avriting paraphrases — still 
doing for hhirope Avhat no other man could have done, 

Tho Dominicans Uunhid hiniKiAvay from Louvaine. 
Thero AVUH no living for him in (xonnany for tho 
ProtAWtatvts. He sutlered dretwlMly from the atone, 
too, and in all Avuys hud a oruol timo of it. Yot ho 
continued, for all that, to make Hfo endurablo. 

^ A 
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Ho moverl aboul. in Sn'itzoi’land uiid on tho TTppor 
Rhino. The lalcca, Uio niounhiins, 1,ho watorfalla, tho 
villas on tho hill slopos, rl('lip;ht('fl hlro.stmia wliBn fW 
jiooplo (.'lao on ml for snch ihuifys. Tlo waa'*par11ouliii* 
ahnui his wiiio. Tlio vintagp of llnrguncl}' was as now 
hlooil in his voins, and tjnicltonwl his pon inlo IfHght- 
no.ss and lili*. 

'riio Gorman winos ho likod worst' — for Ihia point, 
anning olhor.s, which i.s ctirion.s to ohsorvo in thosn 
(lays. Tho groat oapilalist wiuogrowors, unti-llo- 
i’onnors all of thoni, wove pcojilo wilhout oonsoioiioo 
and hunianitv, and adnlloratod thta’r litjnors. (^f ontir.so 
they did. They holiovod iti nothing hut monoy, and 
iJiis wa.s tht! Avay In niakt' inonoy, 

".I'ho water they mix with tho wijio,’ Mrasinns say.s, 
'i'i tho least part ttf tho mistdiiof. Tht'v put in Inno, 
and almn, and rosin, and snlphnr, and salt — and then 
they say it is good onrnigh for horciica.’ 

Ghaovvo tho pnio.tieal issno of rt'.ligions covrnptitm. 
Show mo a iiooplo whore trade is dishone.st, and I will 
show ytai u people wliero roHgitiu is a .sham. 

' Wo hang mou that steal nmnoy,’ KrusinnR e:i?* 
eluimod, writing donhtloas with the reineinhrunco of a 
Ktnmacli-ache. ‘ Tlic.se wretches steal our money and 
our Uvo.s too, and got off scot fim’ 

Ho settled at las*, at Basle, which the storm had 
not, yot reached, and tried to hury himsolf among hia 
hooka. Tho ahvioks of tho conflict, however, atiil 
" trenhlod his ear.s. .Ho heard his own name still cursed, 
and he could not hear it or sit. quiet undoj; it. 
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His corrospinulonoo ooutinuorl enormous. Tho high 
powers (ippoiilnrl to him for advice and help : of 
open meddling ho would have no more ; bo did no*' 
care, ho Bind, to main? a post of liinisolf for evory dog 
of a tlu'ologiun to doillo, Advice, however, ho con- 
timin(? to give in tho old style. 

‘ Put down tho ])n>iU!h<u'a on both sides. Eill the 
pulpits with men who will Itielc controversy into tho 
koniu'l, nud pri'oeh piety and good miinnors. Toaoh 
nothing in tho sphnola hut what hoars upon lifo and 
duty. Punish those who hroak the peace, and punish 
no imo ols»\ ; and wluns'vev tho now opinions have takon 
root, allow liherty of oonsoienco.’ 

Pi'i'tootiou of wisdom; hut a wisdom which, nn* 
forlunatc'ly, was thlT(^ c.cutuvipa at least out of date, 
which own new wo hiivo not grown big onough to 
pvidit hy, Thi» (laUiolio pviuc.os and bishops wore at 
work with iiro and faggot. Tlvo Protostants wore 
pulling tlown iuouns(,oi ios, and turning tho monks and 
nuns o\»t into the world. 'I'lio Catholics declared that 
Erasmus wsis as much to hlumo os Ijiilher, Tho Pro- 
tORtants hold him rospousibla for tho povseoutions, and 
insistod, not. without i'o.as^m, that if ErosmuH had been 
truo to his cansoioiico, tho v'holo Catholic Clini’oh taust 
have aonoiJtod the Reformation. 

Ha sutfered hitlorly under thoao attacks upon himi 
Ho loved q»uot~aud his ears wero deafened with 
olamoiir. He liked popnlority— -and ho was tho best 
abused person in EiU'opa. Others who suffered in tiro 
w.me way ho-t could advise to leave the bltick-coated 
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jackdiiws to tlioir noiso — ho could not follow his 
own counsel. When the ciira woi‘o at his lieols, ho 
could not rostein hiiusolf from lashing out at them j 
and, from his rclroat at lluslo, his .stircasms ffiishcd out 
like jagged points of lightning. ^ 

DoHcrihing an omciilo, aiid^tho hiirning of an Imiigu 
of a saint, ‘Thej' insulled tlm poor image so,’ ho said, 
‘it is a luarvol thort'wiis no miracle. Tim snint worked 
so nniny in the good old times.’ 

WHion Tjiitlier married an esca])eihmn, the (’atholhm 
cxclainiod that Antichrist would ho liorn from such an 
ineostnons in((>rconrso. ‘ i\ay,’ Krasmus said, ‘if monk 
and nun ])rodueo Antichrist, (hero must have hcen 
legions of Antichrists llie.se many y)'ars.’ 

Afore than once ho wa.s tempted to go oven* openly 
to Imthur — not from a, iiohle motive, but, as he con- 
fessed, ‘ to make those furies feel the ditrereneo between 
him and them.’ 

ITo was pa.st sixty, with broken health and failing 
atronglh. Ho thought of going buck to England, but 
England had hy this (ittio caught tiro, and Basle luid 
caught lire. There was no pouue on earth. ** 

‘ The horse has Ids heels,’ lie said, wlion udvi.seil to 
he tpiiot, ‘ the dog his teeth, the hedgehog his spimss, 
the boo ]ii.s sting. T jny.self have my tongmj and iny 
pun, and why shoultUI not usi' (hmnP ’ 

Yet to use theiu to any purpose now, Im nnust (idee 
a .side, and, sorely tempted as ho was, Im could not. 

With llio negative part of the 3,*rotostaut creed he 
eympathissed heartily; but ho did nojf. understand 
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Ii\ifcKt!ii’’a do<'.trino of faitli, because bo had none of hia 
own, find lu^ disliked it; ns a now dogma. 

Ifo regarded ljuthor's inovomont as nn outburst of 
(iomnionidaoo revolution, caused by the folly and 
wickednesa of ilio iiulhoritios, but with no organizing 
vitalill^'’ in itself j and bis cbiof distress, as wo gather 
from bis biter letters, was at bis own troatuiont. IIo 
had done Ids best for both sides. Ho bad failed, and 
was nlmsed by everybody. 

Tims passed away (he lust years of one of tho moat 
gifted men tlvut Kurope bas ever seen. 1 have (quoted 
many of ids lei.lers. I will add 0110 more paa-sago, 
writti'U near (ho end of ids life, very touching and 
pathetic ; — 

‘ Hercules,’ bo said, 'could not light two moustcra 
at once; while I, poor wretch, luivo lions, oerboruscs, 
cancers, scorpions every day at niy sword’s point ; nob 
to mention snudler vermin — rats, moseputoos, bugs, 
and Ileus. IMy ( roops of friends are turned to enemies. 
At dinncr-tabhis or social gatherings in churches and 
kings’ courts, in public carriage or public flyboat, 
Scandal punsuea me, and civluiuny defiles my name. 
Kvory goose now hisses at Erasmus ; and it is worse 
than being stoned, once for all, like Stephen, or shot 
with arrows like tSchastian. 

' They attack me now oven fo« my Iiatin stylo, and 
spattor mo with oidgnuns. Eamo I would have parted 
xvith ; hut to bo tho sport of blackguards — to bo pelted 
with potsherds and dirt imd prdiu'o — ^is not this worse 
than death 1 * , 
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* Tkoro 18 uo rest for me in iijy ago, niiless 1. join 
Lulilier ; and 1 cannot, for T cannot uccopt Ips doctrines, 
Somefciinos I am Hlung with a dosiro l.o iivongo iny 
wrongs; but I say to inyaoH', “ W'ill yon, to gratify 
3four H[)leon, raise j'our hand against _Ypur luothor llio 
Oliureli, wlio begot yon sit lljo font and fed you with 
the word oj' Godf” I oaniiot do it. Vf^t t under* 
stand ntnv how Arina, and Tertullian, and WickliiV 
Avoro driven into schism. The tlicologians say I am 
their eiioiny. Whj' f Itecnusc .1 bade monks lannembor 
tlu)ir vow.s; beciniHo .1 bild psirsons to leave lln'ir 
wrnnglings and reinl tlio , Bible ; beiamst^ J told popes 
and cardinals to look at the Aposlh's, nnd make them* 
selves nna-o like to (lioin. If I his is U) be their cnnmj', 
then indeed J have injured them.’ 

Tliis AVius almost the last. ’J’ho stone, adviuiciiig 
years, and incessant toil had woi-n him to a alirotl. 
Tlie clouds grow bluokor. JJown eanic from England 
tliat his dear friends More and Eishcr had dii’d upon 
tho Bcaffold. lie had long ceased to cure for life; and 
death, almost as sudden u-s ho hud longed for, gave him 
pctico at lust. 

So ended Besidorius Erasmus, the tvorld’s idol for 
so many years ; and dying heaped Avith uudesorvod Imt 
too iutolligiblo anathemiw, seeing all that ho had 
laboured for swept ivwliy bj* tho whirlwind. 

Bo not lot mo lend you to underA'aliio him. With- 
out Erasmus, Luther Avould havo been impossible j and 
Erasmus really succeeded-— so much of him us desomd 
to sueocod — iu Liithor's victory. 
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Ho wtiH TbrilliaTitly gifted. His uidustry novel* 
tired. His ^utelleot was true to itself; and no worldly 
motives over tempted liim into insincority. He was 
oven far braver tlian ho professed to bo. Had ho been 
brought to thij^ trial, ho would have borne it bettor 
tliau fliany a man who bijaHtt'd louder of his courage. 

.And yet, in his spiseial sc.lumio for roniodelling the 
mind of Kuropu, ho failed hopolossly — almost absurdly. 
Ho ladioved, himself, that his work was spoilt by the 
llefonuatiou j but, in fact, under no conditions could 
any iimro have come of it. 

rdtoraturo and cultivation will feed life when life 
exists already ; and toleration and latitudinarianisni aro 
well enough when mind and conscience arc awake and 
cnergotio of thcnw'lves. 

^V^hon thoro is no spiritual life at all ; when luou 
live only for tlioiusolv(w and for sensual pleasuro ; when 
religion is superstition, and eonscieneo a name, and 
God an idol half feared and half de.Hi)hjod — then, for the 
restoration of the higher nature in man, qualities aro 
uoedod difteront in kind from any which Erasmus pos- 
sessed. 

And now to go buck to Luthor. I cannot loll you 
all that Luther did ; it would bo to toll you all the 
story of tho C-Jerman Rofovmatum. I waut you rather 
to eoiisulor the kind of nuui tiiat Luthor was, and 
to sets in his ohaructor how ho came to achieve what ho 
did. 

Yon romeinber that the Elector of Saxony, after tho 
Diet of 'Wowins, sent him to tho Oastle of Wartburg, 
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to prevent liim from Isciiig luurdeml or kicliuipped. 
He romtilnerl tliovo many inontlis; unci (luring that 
liino the olcl ecclesiastical institniions of Clonnany \vcr»( 
burning like 11 North Aiiieric ;an Ibrcwl. 11 k' iiionas* 
terios were broken up ; the (.'-■ifatoM were appropriated 
by the nobles ; the niuiiks were sent wantleriiit into 
the world. The bi.shop.s looked helph'ssly on while 
their ancient spiritual cloininion was torn to pieces and 
trodden under foot. The Klecilor of Saxony, tho Jjund* 
grave of lle.sse, and several more, of ih(! prineo.s, 
detdared for I lie IWoniintion. The rrole.'-ltuifs hud a 
majority in the Died., and eonirolled the foreo of tho 
empire. Oharles (he l'’ifih,hnsv with his J-Veiieh wars, 
and in want of money, dared not press tpieslions to u. 
crisis which he had not power to cope with ; iitiil ho 
was oliligod for a tiiuo to recognize wlnit he could not 
provoiit. You would have thought, Tjuther would huvo 
been well ploa.sed to .*(>0 (ho seed wliie.h ho had sown 
h('ar fruit .so rapidly j yet it was oxiudly while nil this 
wa.H going on (hut he espt'riems'd (hose (emptaHon.s td' 
the devil of which he liii.s left so wonderful an ueciount.. 
We shall liuvo our own opinions on tho nature 0? 
these apparitions. Hut l.ulher, it is ipiito certaifi, 
belmvod that Mat, an him.self attacked him in person. 
Satan, he tells \i.s, came, often to him, and said, ‘ See 
what you have done., I 5 ('hoid this unei{'nt Church — 
this motlu'r of sainls-— pollultal and deiiled by brutal 
violence. And it is you—you, a poor ignorant numk, 
that have sot the people on to their unholy work. Are 
you no much wiser than the saints who approved the 
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things which you Ij^iave denounced P Popes, bishops, 
clorgj', kingji, emperors — are none of these — tii'e not all 
theso together — wiser than Martin Luther the monleP’ 

The devil, ho says, caused him great agony by theso 
suggestions. I^o fell into deep fits of doubt and hunii- 
llatiou'aud do.spondonay. , Andudiorcvor theso thoughts 
came fr(rtn wo can only siiy that they wore very natural 
thoughts—naturid and right, lie called them tempt- 
ations ; yet the.so wore tomptutions wliich would not 
have occurred, to any but a high-minded ninn. 

Ilo hud, however, done only Avhat duty had forced 
him to do. 11 is business was to trust to God, who had 
begun the work and know what He luoaut to make ot 
it. .Ilia doubts and misgivings, tlioroforc, ho ascribed 
to vSatan, and his ononuous imaginative vigour guvo 
body to the voice which was speaking in him. 

Ho tolls many humorous stories — not always pro- 
duoiblo— of the means with which ho cneoiiutorcd his 
otfonsivo visitor. 

'The devil,' lie says, 'is very proud, and what he 
least likes is to be laughed at.’ One night ho was dis- 
turbed by MoiuoUiing rattling in his room ; tho modem 
nifbeliovor will Huppo.se it w’us a mouse. lie got up, lit 
a candle, fionrohed tho apartment through, and corild 
find nothing — ^the Hvil Quo waa indisputably thoro, 

* Oh ! ’ ho said, ‘ it is you, is st ? ’ lie returned to 
bod, and went to sleep. 

Think (w you plcuso about the cause of tho noiso, hut 
romeinher that Luther hud not tho least doubt that he 
was alone in room with tho actual devil, who, if ho 
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could uoL overcome his soul, couliji tit least twist his 
nook in a iiiomeut — iiiwl llien think what ctjnvago tlioro 
must have hoou in a man who could dcliheratciy sleop 

fl 

in such a in'osenco ! 

During his rutiromuut ho traush\tod the Hihlo. 
Tlio coiilusioii at lust htttaune .jo desju'ratollmt luuiould 
no longer bo spared ; and believing that lioWiis et'rlnin 
to ho destroyed, ho left Wurfhurg and returiiiul to 
AVittenhorg. Death was always hefort? him as sn- 
proiuely iuuuiiient. lie used to say that, it Wouhl ho 
a great disgruee (o the Dope if lie <lted in his hod. He 
was wanted oiieo at laapsie. His friends said 11' ho wont 
there Duke (hairgo would kill him. 

‘ JJuko Oeorgo I ’ ho said ; ‘ I woithl go )o l.eipsio if 
it raiuod Duke Cieorges for nine, day.s ! ’ 

No such oataelysm of JUike (Juorgi's happily look 
place. Tlio mnghi one Ihero was Would have ghttlly 
heon inwuhioYoas if he could j hut LulK«n' oulHvod him 
— lived for twiaity-four yours al'ler this, in eoiitiniuHl 
toil, j'o>-Hlnii)ing thu (lonnun Ohnreh, and giving form 
to its now doctritio. ^ 

yueerdotalisiu, properly so calJotl, was utterly alml- 
ished. The corruptions of tlio (Ihurch had all gromi 
out of ono root — tho iioliou that the (Jliristiau priest* 
hood posso-sses myslieal jiowor, eonforred through ojiis* 
copal ordination. • 

lioligioii, a.s Imther concoived it, did not consist in 
oortain things done to and for a man hy a so-callod 
priest. It Was tho devotion of oaeh individual soul to 
tko sorvloo of Ood. Masses wuro uuthmgy. and absolu* 
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tion WUN iiolliinjj ; uml a clorgyinun difforud only i'rom 
a layman boing sot apart; for tlio uspouial duties of 
Icaohiiig and proaohing. 

1 am imt oonronied to dofoiid Lutlior’s view iu this 
iiiattor. It i.s matt, or of fact <inly, lluit in gotting rid' 
of opt^oopal ordination, l^o driwl up tlio fountain from 
whioh tin) iiiocliianioal luul idolatrous oojioupliuns of 
religion liad Hprung ; and, in oonsotpicnuo, tlio religious 
life of tlermany lias expanded with tlio progress of 
kinnvliidge, while prieatliooda cvorywlioro cling to the 
I'omiulns of the pa,st, iu wliich they live, and move, and 
huYO llioir biiiiig, 

I'hmngh of this. 

'I’lio peculiar iloctn'no wliioh lias passed into Europe 
under Luther's name is known as Justification hy 
Puitli. llandiod about us a watchword of party, it lias 
by this time hardcacd into a fonnula, inul hus beoomo 
barren ns the soil of a trodden footpath. As originally 
proclaimed, by ljuthor, it eontaiued the deepest of moral 
truths. It expressed what was, and is, and must ho, iu 
^ue language or another, to the end of time, the con- 
viction of every genorous-inindod man. 

The Hcrvioo of God, as Lullior learnt it from the 
monks, was u thing of dosort and reward. So many 
good works done, so much to the right page in the 
great book ; whore the stock prWod insufliciont, there 
was iht) I'osorvo fund of the merits of the saints, which 
the Church dispensed for inoiioy to those who needed. 

* Merit ! ' Luther thought. ‘ >Vhat meiit can there 
he in such a jioor caitifl’ as man? The hotter a man is 
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— ^tlia moro clearly he sees liowlil% lie is goetl lor, ilio 
greater mockery it seems to attribute 1o bii^ Ibu iioiiou 
of having deserved reward.’ 

* Miserable creatures that wo are ! ’ ho said ; ‘ wo 
cam our broad in siu. Till wo are sovjin years old, we 
do nothing but eat ami drink anil sloeit and play f from 
Hoveu to twonty” 0 iie wo .study four hours a day, (he rest 
of it we run about and uinu.so «>urselves ; (litui we work 
till lifty, and then we grow again to ho eliihlren. Wo 
shiej) half our lives ; wo giro (tod a loiith of our tinio : 
«jk1 yet wo think llmt witlj onr good works wo can 
mt'vit lioavon. Whut hint'l bet'n doing ttedayl* I 
liavo bdked for twohoimsj 1 havis hern at tneids lliree 
liours ; I hiive been idle four bour.s ! Ah, enter not 
into jiulgineiit with thy servant, O Lord ! ’ 

A porpetuid struggle. Fttr over to he falling, yet to 
rise again and sl uinhlo forward with eyes turned to 
hoav<'U^ — this was the best wliioh wouhl over eoino of 
man. It was ueeepled m its iuiporfeolion by (ho in- 
finite grueo of Otjd, wbo pities morlid Aveakne.ss, and 
accepts the inleuLion for the deed — who, wlu'U thore is 
a sincere dt;.sirc to servo Him, overlooks the .shorleoin- 
inga of inlinnity, 

•Do you .say sucli Uaudimg loads t.o disregard of 
duty ? All doctrines, when petrified into fonmdu.s, lead 
to that, lint, as Ln*hor said, ' where nsd ihllh is, a 
good life follows, as light follows the sun ; Ihiut and 
clouded, yot over struggling to bis'idt through tlie mist 
which onvelopo.s it, and •welcoming the roughaat disci- 
pline which tends to clear tmd riUMo it, 
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* Tlu! biu’loy,’ lio says, in a homely but effoctivo im- 
fljjfo — ' (]\o harlcy which wc brow, the flax of which we 
weave cmr must bobniiseil and torn ere they 

coit\e to file use ibr which they aro grown. So must 
{'liristians sufler. Tlie natural creature must bo combed 
and Ihreshed, 'I’lni old Adam must die, for the higher 
Hlb to la'giii. If man is to rise to nobleness, ho must 
iirst b(! slain.’ 

In modern language, the pool Goethe tells us the 
■same truth. ‘ Tlio natural man,’ he saj^s, ‘ is like the 
oro out of the iron mine. It is smelted in the furnace; 
it is forged iiilo bars upon Iho anvil. A ijew nature is 
at last forced upon it, and it is made steel.’ 

It \vu.s this d(K!(.riue--it was thi.s truth ratlior (the 
word doctrine reminds one of (|uuck medicines) — which, 
(j^uitdtcning in Luther’s mind, gave liluropo its now 
life. It was the llamo which, boginuhig with a small 
spark, kiiidli'd the hourth-iiros in every German house- 
hold. 

I'nithcr’s own life was a model of quiet simplicity. 
Ho remained poor. Ilo might have hud money if he 
Bad wislicd ; hut he chose rather, amidst his enormous 
labour, to work at n turning-lathe for his livelihood. 

Ho was sociahlo, cheerful, fond of innocent amusc- 
moiitK, and delighted to ouemirugo thorn. His lablo- 
lallc, collected by liis friends, m4;.ke8 ono of the most 
brilliant books in tho world. Ho hud no monkish 
theories, about the necessity of abstinence ; but ho was 
tomporato from habit and principlo. A salt horriug 
ttud a hunch ^f brand was his ordinary meal ; and h© 
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wns once four diiys witliout food of any «ort, having 
otriplied his lardor among the poor, ^ 

All kinds of pooplo ihrusl; thoiiisolvos on Lnihor for 
help. Flights of nuns from thn dissnlvocf ooiivonts 
eamo to him to provido fin* thoiii — naked, shivoring 
crontuv('s, witli seareo a riig^ to eovor them. •'Eight 
florins wore wiiiitod onco ti> provide edotlies for some of 
them. ' Eight florins!’ ho .said: 'and where ami to 
get eight florins P’ (treat p('ople had iinuh^ liiin preatuds 
of jdiito: it all wont to market to he turiu'd intt> e-lofhea 
and food for tiin wrefehed. 

IdolanetlKin says that, unle.ss provoked, he was 
UHimlly very gi'idlo and tolerant, fie r(>etigniKed, and 
was alniest aloiio in recognizing, Ihu neiasssity of grunt- 
ing liberty of oon.seioneo. No on(» ha(('d Popery morn 
than ho did, yet ho said ; — 

‘ Tho J’apisla must bear with ns, and wo with them. 
If they will not follow us, wo luivo no right, to force 
them. Wherever they ran, they will hang, hnrn, be- 
head, and strangle ns. 1 shall lie peraecnti'd as long as 
I live, and mo.st likely killed. lint it must come to 
this at last — every man must be allowed to helievo 
according to his eonse.ionec, and answer for his belief to 
1)18 Maker.’ 

Eruswu-s said of Luthor that tboro wore tvi'o natures 
in him : Homotime.s lu^ wrote likoaJi apostle-— somotimos 
like ft raving ribald. 

Doubtless, Lrtthcr could be impolite on occasions. 
When ho wo.s angry, inveolivos rushed from him like 
boulder rooks down a mountain torrent ii? flood. Wo 
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lifiwl not arlmii’O all that j u\ quiet times it is hard to 
mul('r.slatul it. 

Hero, for in.stancc, is a apecimon. Our Henry the 
Kighth, u*lio h(!gan life ns a highly orthodox sovereign, 
broke a lanoo with Lntlinr ibr the Papacy. 

Ltlthor (lid not credit TIonry with a composition 
whie,h wn-s pv(dHihly his own after nil. lie thought the 
king was put i'orward by some (if the Kiiglish bishops 

TlKimists ’ ho calls thorn, as mon who looked for the 
hoginnitig and end of wLsdora to the writings of Thomas 
Acpiiniis. 

' Cknmigo,' Im exclaimed to them, ‘ awino that yon 
are ! burn me tlnni, if yon can and dare. Here I am ; 
do your worst u])on mo. Scatter my nshc.s to all tho 
winds— spread them through all sons. My spirit shall 
l)ur.suo you still. Living, I am tho foe of the Papacy ; 
and dead, T will ho its foe twice over. Hogs of Thom- 
ists I Tailh(!r shall ho the boar in your way — tho lion 
in your path. Go where you will Luther shall cross 
you, Luilier shall leave yon neither peace nor ro.st till 
luj has crushed in your brows of brass and dashed out 
;|^onr iron bi'iiins.’ 

Strong (’xprossions ; but tho times wore not gentle. 
Tho prtshites whom ho supposed himself to be address- 
ing wore tho mon who fillcid our Sraithiiold with the 
rook of burning human flesh. • 

Mon of Luthor’s staturo are like tho violent forces 
of Nature horsolf— terrible when roused, and, in repose,' 
majestic and beautiful. Of vanity ho had not a trace. 
<Do not call yourselves Tmtherans,' ho said; ‘call 
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voursolvos Okristitins. Who and whiil, is Lutlior ? 

• <* 

IIiis Lulhor been oracifiod for the world 

I mentioned his love of music. His songs und 
hymns wore the expiT.ssion ol’ ihti very inm/ist heart of 
tho Gorman people. ‘Music’ he called ‘the grandest 
and sweetest gift of God (o man.' ‘ Sutun hates itmsie,’ 
he said; ‘he knows how it drives tlu* evil s 2 )irit out 
of us.’ 

lie was extremtily mterestod in all natural lhing.s. 
Before the seicnee of botany was dreamt of, Ijuther hud 
divined the princiiilo of Yegtilalde life. * The prineijilo 
of marriage runs through all creat ion,’ ho said ; ‘and 
flowers us well us animals aro male and female.’ 

A garden called (tut bursts of elotjiu'nce from him ; 
beautiful .sometimes us a liuished iiiece of laiotry. 

Ono Ajn'il day as he was watching the swelling 
buds, ho oxtduimed - 

‘ Praise bo to God the Orealor, who out of a dead 
world makes idl ulivo again. See tlioso shoots how they 
burgeon and swtdl. Tmago of the resurrection of the 
dead I Winter is dfaith—summor is Iho rusuntiotiou. 
Between thorn Ho siiring and uutnnm, as the period 6f 
uncertainty and oluuigo. The iwovcrb .says— 

Ttuxt lint II ility 
Kr« liirtb of Miiy, 

r 

Iiot US jrray onr Pather in heaven to give us this day 
our daily hroud.’ 

‘ We aro in the dawn of a imv ora,’ ho said another 
time ; ‘ we are beginning to think something of tho 
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natural world whiclx was ruined in Adam’s fall. We 
arc learning lo sec tdl round u.*! tlie groatnos.s and glory 
of the Crciftor. We can see tlie Almighty hand — the 
infinite g*odnoss — in the humblest flower. We praise 
llim^ — Avo thunk Him — wo glorify Him — avo recognize 
in cr«;ation flufpoAvovof His Avord. Ho spoko and it 
Avaa tlioro. The stone oT tho poach i.s hard; but the 
soft kernel havoIIs and bursts it AV'hon tho tiino coinos. 
An egg — Avhat a thing is that! If an egg had novor 
been scon in J'hirope, and a iraAmllcr had brought ono 
from Oaloutia, lunv Avoiild all IhoAvoiid Iaua'c wondorod 1’ 
And again ; — 

‘ I f a muu could inako a single roso, avo shoidd give 
him an mupiro ; yot roses, and flowors no loss beautiful, 
ui'O seattori'd in profusion oA'or tho Avoi'ld, and no ono 
regards them.’ 

’J’hore arc infinite ofhor things Avhich I should like 
to tell you ulxiut Tmthor, but time wears on. I nuist 
confine AA’hut more I huA'c to say to a single mat! or — 
for Avhieh more than any ofhor ho has boon blamed — I 
moan his marriage. 

" .Ho himself, a monk and a imeat^ had taken a voav 
of celibacy. Tho person whom ho married had been a 
nun, and us such had taken a a’oav of colibaoy also. 

Tho niarriugo avus uncpiostionably no affair of pas 
61011. Luther hud conic to middle ago Avhon it Avae 
brought about, Avhen tempt ations of that kind lose thoir 
power; and among tho many accusations Avhieh luivo 
been brought against lu.s early life, no one has ventured 

to charge him Avith incontinence. His taking a wife 
roil. .1. " 3.0 
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was a grave act doliborutcly porfoniajd ; and it was 
eitlior meant as ti piiblio insult to cstublislied t'celosiaa- 
tical usagOj or else bo ronsidorod that tlu; oircuui- 
stumjos of the timo roijnircd it of him. 

Ijot us SCO wliut tho.so cii'ctunslauc.cs wore. 'I'lui 
ciirorcoinout of oclilatoy «in llie cl<'i'gy was, in Ijuthor’s 
opinion, both iniqnitou.s in ilsidf, and jn’oducUvo of 
enormous iiniuoriility. 'J'hu im])uri(y of the 1‘oligiou.s 
orders had bt'oii the jo.st of satirists ftirulnindred yours. 
It hud boon the di.s(ros.s and p(;r[ih‘xi(y of pious and 
Borious inirsoiiH. .Tiuthur him.solf was iinpn'ssod with 
profouufl 2>itv for t ho iiotn- men, who were cut; off from 
lli(» luilural cotnjiunion.shijt which luilnro had provided 
for tlu'iu -'wbii were thnn exiMisoil to tcmjitations which 
they ought not t(j have been cuUikI uiiou to resist. 

The disaulutiou of llio jM'ligiuus honsi's hud enor- 
niomsly oomplicated the probhmi. (‘iormany was cover” 
ed with fricutUcsB und homeless iiU'U and women udrift 
upon tho world. They eaino to .Luther to (ell them 
what to do; and udvieu was of little sorviee. without 
cxaiu2)lo. 

Tho world hud grown accustomed to immorality in 
such porsons. They might huvo lived togolhor in con- 
cubinage, and no one would have thought much almut 
it. Their marriage was regarded with a supm’stitiouH 
terror us a kind of inetwt. 

Luthoi’, on tho olhur luuid, nigardeil marnago us 
tho natural tiud healthy state in which clergy ns well 
as laity were intended to live. Immorality was hateful 
to him utt a degrudntion oi a paenuueut-— ijvpums, loath- 
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some, luid dlsliouotipd. Muvriago was the oondityion in 
wliioh hunumity wus at onoo purest, best, and happiest, 

For himself, ho had bocoiiio inured to ii single life, 
lie luid borne the injustice of his lot, when the buvdoii 
had been vouHy heavy. Hut time and custom had 
lightened the load ; and had there been notliing at 
issue but his own personal happiness, ho would not 
have given further occasion to the uiuHco of his eiieinios. 

Hut tens of thcuisands of itoor creatures wore look- 
ing t,o liini to guide thorn — guide them by precept, or 
guide them by oxamplo. Ho had salistied himself that 
th(5 vow of celibacy had boon unlawfully imposed both 
on him and them— that, as ho would put it, it had boon a 
snavo devised by tho devil, lie saw that all eyes woro 
iixed on liim, that it was no use to toll others that they 
might marry, unless ho himself led the wa}’’, and mar- 
ried first. And it was ohavactoristic of him that, 
having resolved to do the thing, ho did it in the way 
most likely to show tho world his full thought upon 
tho matter. 

That this wus his motive, there is no kind of doubt 
whatever. 

* Wo may ho able to live unmarried,' he said ; ‘but 
ill these days wo must protest in deed os well as word, 
against the dootrino of celibacy. It i.s an invention of 
Satan, Before I took my wife, liiad made up my mind 
that I must marry some ono ; and had I been overtaken 
by illness, I should have botrothod myself to soiuo pious 
maiden.’ 

Ho tt8kod<,nobody’B ad\T.oo. Had ho lot his intention 
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be suspeclofi, the luodoriito roapi’ctablc pi'.{)iibv~tbo 
pDoplc wlio Mimiglit) liko Hrnsmus — tlioso who wislunl 
wull to wliati wus good, btit wi.sht‘d also to stand wpII 
with tho worhPa opinioii—snoh porarjiis as those wonld 
liiivc ovorwhohiiod him Avilli vniuoiistranoi-s, ‘ When 
you marry,’ ho said to a iViemd in a similar sit.uUtioii, 
‘ho (piiot alxuit il., or moniilaiiis M'ill rise hot ween you 
and your wishes. It'l had not been swift, and .secrot, t 
lihould have had t.ho whohi world in my way.’ 

Oathoriuo liora, tho lady whom ho ohose for his wife, 
WU.S a mm of good limiily, le/'l; homolo.s,s and sholto.rlosM 
by tho hroaking-up of lu-r eon vent. iSho was an (trdin- 
ary, nniiuuginativ<( body - plain in person and plain in 
mind, in no soirso whutovor a lu'roino of romanee.— hut 
a doeeui, sonsihle, oonnnonplaoe Ilmis h'ran. 

Tho ag't\ of romaneo wb.s over with both of tlnim ; 
yet, for all that, never niurriugohvonght ti. plainer blcfia- 
ing with it. '1,’hoy begtin with ruspuiit, and ended with 
steady aifeation. 

Tlio luipinosl; life on earth, litilhor used to miy, in 
with a pious good wife : in peiux* and (juiot, cumteJited 
with a littln, and giving Clod thunks. ^ 

lie spoko from his own e.\pcrionec. JUs Katie, as 
ho culled her, was not clover, and ho had miinerous 
stories to t('ll of the beginning of their udveniuros 
together. » 

* Tho tir.st yt’ur of niurriod lihj is an odd busme.s.s,* 
ho says. ‘ At meals, whore yon used to ht! alone, you 
ara yourself and somebody else. When you wako in 
tho moniiiig, there are a pair of tails clcjfo to you on 
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the pillow. My If atio used to sit with mo ■when 1 was 
at work, ^hn thought she ought not to he silent. Sho 
did nf)t know what to say, so she would ask nio. 

‘ “ IloiT Doctor, is not tho master of the ceremonies 
ill Prus.'iiii tho^hrotlior of tho Margra've ? ” ’ 
fcJlio was an odd woman. 

‘ Doctor,’ she said to him one day, ‘how is it that 
under I’opory wo prayed so often and so earnestly, and 
now our prayers are cold and seldom P ’ 

Katie might have spoken for herself. Luthor, to 
the lust, spout liour.s of every day in prayor. lie ad- 
vised her to read tho Dihlo a little more. ISho said she 
had read enough of it, and knew half of it hy heart, 

‘ iVli ! ’ he said, ‘hero begins weariness of tho word of 
God. One day now lights will rise up, and tho Sorip- 
turos will ho despised and he flung away into tho corner,’ 
llis relations with his children wore singularly 
hcautiful. Tho roeolleotion of his own boyhood made 
him ospocinlly gentle with them, and their fancies and 
imaginations delighted him. 

^ Ohildron, to him, wore images of unfallen nature. 
‘ Ohildron,’ ho said, ‘ imagine heaven a place whore 
I'ivers run with cream, and trees aro hung with cakes 
and plums. Do not blame them. They ai’C but show- 
ing thoir simple, natural, un<piestioning, all-believing 
faith,’ •* 

One day, after dinnoi’, when the fruit was on tho 
table, tho children were watching it with longing cyos. 
'That is tlu) way,’ ho said, ‘in which wo grown Chris- 
tians ought4o look for tho Judgment Day.’ 
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iris <ltiughtor Miigdiileii rlicrl when «ho wus ftnirh'on. 
IIo spuaka oi‘ liis loss with llio uiiiitfcctcil aiinplioity of 
natural grief, yot with tlio faith of a lUiiu who hiitl not 
tho slightest doubt into whoso hands his treuauro was 
passing. Porfeet nnturo and porfoot pi»)ty. Neither 
one omoiiioti nor tho other fliRguia('d or suppressed'. 

You will have gatherod soinetliing, I hope, from 
tliu.so faint .sketelies, of what laitlmr was; you will be 
able to .see bow far ho ileservos to bo eulhul by our 
modern new liglils, a I’liilistino or a herelie. AVe will 
now' n’tarn to tlio sabject with w'hieh wo hegan, anti 
resinno, in ii general ('onoliision, the argument of these 
Lettfures. 

In part, hnt not wholly, it ran he done in Lutlnw'a 
words. 

One regrets Unit ]<uther did not know hlrasmus 
ht'Uor, or knowing him, should not have tretdeil luhn 
with more ferheurunec. 

Knisinus spoke of hhn for the most part with kind* 
nosa. llo intereudud for liini, defended him, and only 
with tho utmost roluetanco ivas ilrivcn into controversy 
with him. 

Luthoi', on tho other lumd, saw in Krasmuf) a man 
who was false to his oouvioliona ; who played with truth; 
who, in his eold, sareastio scepticism, bolievod in nothing 
— Rcareoly oven in God. Ho was unaware of Ids ywn 
obligations to him, for Krasmus was not a per, son wlm 
would trirnipot out his own good doods, 

Thus Luther says : — 

'All you who honour Christ, I pmy you hat& 
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Erasmus. IIo is a^scoffer niid a mocker. Ho spoaIt.sin 
riddles ; tipd jests iit Popery and Gospel, and Christ 
and God, with his uncertain speeches. Ho might have 
served tlie Gospel if he would, but, like Judas, ho has 
betrayed the JJfm of Man with a Iciss. He is not with 
us, aird ho is not with oip' foes ; and I say with Joshua, 
Choose whom yo will servo. Ho thinks wo should trim 
to the times, and hang our cloaks to tho wind. Ho is 
himself his oAvn first ohjeot ; and ns ho lived, ho died. 

‘ 1 tako Erasmus to bo tho worst onomy that Christ 
has had for a thousand years. Intolloct does not un- • 
dorstand roHgion, and when it comes to tho things of 
God, it laughs at them. Ho scolFs liko Lucian, and 
by-and'by lie will say, Bohold, how aro thoso among 
the saints whoso life avo counted for folly. 

' I bid you, therefore, take heed of Erasmus. Ho 
trouts theology ns a fool’s jest, and the Gospel as a fable 
good for tho ignorant to boliovo.^ 

Of Erasmus personally, much of this avus unjust and 
untrue. Erasmus kuoAv many things Avhich it would 
Jiavo boon well for Jjuther to have Inxown ; and, as a 
man, ho Avas better than his principles. 

But if for tho nnnio of Erasmus we substitute tho 
theory of human things which Erasmus represented, 
between that creed and Luther there is, and must be, an 
eternal antagonism. " 

If to bo truo in heart and just in act are the iirsi 
qualities necessary for tho elevation of hutnanity — ^if 
Avithout Ihcso all else is worthless, intelleotual culture 
cannot give -what intolleotml culture does not require 
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or imply. You cuUiviitc tho pluuimvlnoli lias already 
liib ; you will wuslo your labour in. eultiviiKug a sltmo. 
Tho moral life is the oouutorpuvl; of tho iiulnral, alilco 
niystorions in its origin, and alike visihlo only in its 
offcots. , 

TuI.ellooliud gifts are like gifts of strengtli. or M'ealfh, 
or rank, or Avorldly power -.sjdendid jnstrumi'iits if 
nobly u.sed — ^hut I’oquiring ipadilies to use tlusm nobler 
and liotter than themselves. 

Tho riuh man may sjamd his wealth on vulgar 
luxury. The clover man may live, for intelhaituid en- 
joymont,'— rolined enjoyment it; may be.— but enjoyment 
Btill, and still (iontering in self. 

If the spirit of J'lruHmiis had prevailed, it wmdd 
have bomt with modern Kurope ua with tho Konniu 
!l'liupiro in its decay. The educated would have beoJi 
inero sueplics ; the juulfitudo would Imvo boeu sunk in 
superstition. In holh alike all would have perislied 
which deserves the name of nmidiness. 

And this leads mo to the last oh.scrvation that I Imvo 
to make to you. In the 8eicmu'.s, the philosopher luadsjf 
tho rest of us take on trust what he tells us. The 
spiritual progress of mankind has followed llio opposite 
course. Kuch forwai'd stei) has hetm made lirst among 
the people, and tho lust converts have been among the 
learned. * 

Tho explanation i.s not fur to look for. In the 
8cionco.s there is no temptation of self«iul.eroat tij luis- 
load. In mutters wliich uHeet lUb and eonduot, the 
inlorests and projutUcos of the cultivated classes are 
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enlisted on the side of the existing order of things, and 
Ihoir hotter drained faculties and larger acquirements 
servo only ^.o find thorn arguments for holioving what 
th(?y Avish to holievo. 

Simpler nicn,havc loss to loao ; they come more in 
contact with the realities of life, aiid they learn wisdom 
in the cxpi>rionco of suftoring. 

Thus it was that Avhou tho Icarnod and the wise 
turned away from Christianity, tho fishermen of tho 
Galilean lake listened, and a now life began for man- 
kind. A miller’s sou converted Germany to the Re- 
formation. The .Tjondon artisans and tho peasants of 
Buckingham.sliiro wont to the stake for doctrines which 
wore accepted afterwards as a second revelation. 

So it lias heon j so it Avill bo to the end. When a 
great teacher comes again upon the coi-th, he will find 
his first disciples where Christ found them and Luther 
found them. 1 Fad Luther written for tho learned, the 
words which changed tho face of Europe would have 
slumbered in impotence on tho bookshelves. 

, In apiiealing to tho Gorman nation, you will agree, 
I think, Avith me, tliat ho did avoU and not ill ; you 
Avill not sacrifice his groat name to tho disdain of u 
shallow philosophy, or to tho giimacing of a dead 
supovvstition, Avhose ghost is struggling out of its grave. 



TIIK liNI'M-lIKNOK Ol’ TIIM IIKFORMATION ON 
Tlir-l SCOTTISH CHAUACTllR: 


A i.KirnriiK nKt.ivKHKi) AT KiuNiinnair, 
KnVKMHKU, IWS. 


I HAVM'l inulcrlnktsn to Hpcuk this ovenhig on tho 
effocts of tlio Uofomiifion in Scotliind, and I 
coixsidor mysolf a vovy bold pcrwai to liavo noniu boro 
on any mndi undortaking. in tlio flvHt. pliico, the md)> 
joct ia ono with which it is prcsumptnoiis for a stranger 
to nioddlo, Groat nutioiml inoveinonts can only ho 
undorstood properly by Iho people whoso diapositipn 
they roprosont. IVo say onrsolvos about our enm 
history that only Engliahnion eon properly comprehend 
it. Tiro luto Ohovalior BunKon once said to mo of our 
own lloformutiou in England, that, for his part, ho 
could not conecivo *liow wo had mannged to ctmm hy 
such a thing. Wo soonied to him to be an obdurate, 
impenetrable, sttipid people, hide-bound hy tradithai 
and procodon t, and too self-satisfied to be either will- 
ing or able to take in new ideas upo» any theoretic 
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Sttlijoct whdtovoi’, eapjooially German ideas. That is to 
Biiy, ho could jiiot got inside the English mind. Ho did 
not know that some people go furthest and go fastest 
when they look one way luid row the other. It is the 
siuuo with every ^(sonaidortiblo nation. They work out 
their ov^n political and spiritual lives, through tempers, 
Inimouvs, and passions peculiar to themselves ; and the 
sarao disposition which produces the result is required 
to interpret it afterwards. This is one reason why I 
sluiiikl feel rlillidcnt about what I have undortakon. 
Anotlior is, that I do not conceal from myself that the 
subject is an exceedingly delicate one. The blazing 
pasHions of those stormy sixteenth and soventeonth 
centuries uro no longer, happily, at thoir old tempera- 
ture. Tlu) story of those times can now bo told or 
listened to with somothiiig like impai'tiality. Yet, if 
pcoplo no longer hate each other for such matters, the 
traditions of the struggle survive in strong opinions 
and sontinumts, which it is easy to wound without 
intending it. 

My own conviction with respect to all great social 
au^ religious convulsions is the extremely common- 
place one that ninoh is to bo said on both sides. I 
beliovo that nowhere and at no time any such struggle 
can take place on a large scale imless each party is 
couteudiiig for something which has a great deal of 
truth in it. Whoro tho right is plain, honest, wise, 
and noble-minded men aro all on one sido ; and only 
rogues and fools are on the other. Whore tho wise 
and good are divided, tho truth is generally found to 
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bo (lividofl ulso. Hut ihis is ];)i'ojiist!ly what oaiuint bo 
acluiittcd as long as tho conlli<!t continuos, Mon begin 
to fight about ihtugs when reason and arginuout fail fo 
convinco ihom. 'J'hey nuiko up in passion wlmt is 
wanting in logio,. Encdi sido bolinves filial, all the right 
is theirs — that their onoiuie^j IniX'o all the bad ijualities 
whiuh thoir lauguugo contains names for ; and even 
now, on the subject on which 1 have to ialk tn*nighl., 
eno has but to take up any magazine, review, news- 
paper, nr jiai’ty organ of any kind which toiudies on il, 
to soo that opinion is still \\’hig or Tory, (Javalieror 
lloundhead, I'rotcslnnt or t*afholic, as the ease may he, 
The unfortunate ihivsou who is neither wholly one nor 
wholly the other is in the position of Ibnnlet’s * baser 
nature,’ 'between the incensed points of mighty op- 
jiositos.' Ho is the Laodicean, neither cold nor hot,, 
whom decent people cinisider had company. He pleases 
no one, and hurts (ho sensitiveness of all. 

Ilore, then, are good reasons why 1 should have 
either not eomc hero at nil, or else should hnvo ehosou 
some other matter to talk about. In excuse for per- 
sisting, T can hut say that the subject is one about 
wliicli I have been led by e-ircuiustimces to read and 
think considerably ; and though, undoiditedl}'', each of 
us knows luoro about himadf und his own affairs than 
any one olso cun ifbssibly know, yot a strangor’s oyo 
will sometimes see things which oseapn those moro im- 
niodiatoly intorosted ; and t allow myself to hope that 
I nmy have somothing to say not altogether undeserv- 
ing your attention. I shall touch as liitlo as possible 
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Oil questions of opinion ; and if I tread "by acoident on 
any sensitive^ point, t must trust to your kindness to 
excuse my iiwkAvavdnoss. 

W oil, lUon, if we look back on Scotland as it stood 
in tlio first quarter of tlio sixtoontb contury, avo soo a 
country in Avliicli tlio old feudal organization continued, 
so far as it gonoralh' alfoctod tlio people, more vigorous 
tlittii in any other part of ciA'ilizcd Em-opo. Else whore, 
the groAvtli of trade and of largo towns had created a 
middle class, Avitli an organization of their oaaui, inde- 
pendent of the lords. In Scotland, the toAvns Avoro 
still scanty and ])oor ; such as they AVoro, they wore for 
the inosri paiT. under tlio control of the great nobleman 
Avlio happened to live nearest to them ; and a people, 
as in any sense iudopendont of lords, knights, abbots, 
or prelates, under avIioso rule they Avore born, had as 
yot no existence. The tillers of the soil (and tho soil 
Avus very niisorably tilled) lived under the shadoAV of 
tho castle or tho nunuistory. They fblloAved their lord’s 
fortunes, fought his buttles, believed in his politics, 
and supported him loyally in his sins or his good deeds, 
as* the case might bo. Tlici'e was much moral beauty 
in tho life of those times. Tho loyal attachment of 
man to man-— of liogc servant to liege lord — of all 
forms under which human beings can live and Avork 
together, has most of grace and humauity about it. It 
cannot go on Avitliout nuitual couMenco and afleotion — 
mutual beiielits givou and rwsoived. Tho length of 
time which the system lasted proves that in tho main 
there must In^vo heeu a fine Molity in the people— 
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ti'uth, justice, gonorosity iu thoir loiiders. History 
brings down many bud stories to us nut oj' those times ; 
just, as in these i.slund.s uow-u-dtiy.s you may lind bud 
instunoo.s of tho uluisos of right., s of property. You nniy 
tind stories — loo nmiiy iilso — of husbiiuds ill-using tlwir 
wives, and so on. Yot we.^ do not therefore 'my the 
bhinio on marriage, or Nuppo.so that the iti.stitution of 
property (m tlio wlnde does mons hiiiin limn good. I 
do not dotibt fbiit down in that feudal .sy.stem some* 
where lie tlie roots of .soiue of tin- liiuMt (|uulitie.s iu the 
Eurepeiin peoplo.s. 

8o much for the toinporal sido of the nuitlor ; und 
the spiritual wa.s not v«‘ry unlike it. As no one lived 
iiuh'pendeutly, in oiir moilern seii.se of llm word, so )io 
OHO thought indepeudeully. The minds of men wore 
looked after by ii Uhureh whieh, for u long lime also, 
did, 1 svippose, v<'ry largely fiillil tbo purpose for whieh 
it was iutnuded. Ft kept alive and active the helicf 
that the world was tmniled sniil goverued by a just 
Jleiiig, who hated sins and crimes, and steadily punished 
such things. Xt taught mou that they luul iiniuurtal 
souls, and that this little hit of lifo was an entirely 
insignificant portion of their real existene.e. Xt taught 
these truth.s, iudoed, along with a groat deal which we 
now consider to hav<? been a mi.slakt! — a grout many 
theories of curthly^lhiiigs which have since pussofl 
away, and special opinimm clothed in o\itward forms 
and ritttal ohsorvutices which wo h<u’u, most of u« at 
least, do not think esstmtial for our soul's safety. But 
misiakos like those aro hurtful only whan porsistod in 
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in the ftico of fuller truth, after truth has boon dis- 

• * 

covered. OnJ.y a very foolish man would now uphold 
tho Ptolemaic astronomy. But tho Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy, when first invented, was based on real if incom- 
plulo obsorvatiuus, and formed u groundwork without 
which rtirlher progro.sH in (hat scionco would have been 
probably impossible. 'J'ho theories and coronioniala of 
tho Catholic Church suited well with an ago in which 
lititlo was known and much was imagined : when supor- 
stition was active and science was not yot born. When 
I am told hero or anywhere that the Middle Ages wore 
times of mere spiritual darkness and pricsily oppression, 
with the other usual foriuulua, I say, as I said hoforo, if 
ihe Catholic Church, for those many eenturios that it 
reigned suproiuo over all men’s consciences, was no 
better than the thing which wo see in tho generation 
which immediately preceded the Reformation, it oorild 
net have existed at all. You might as well arguo that 
tho old fading tree eoidd never have been green imd 
young. .Institutions do not live on lies. They either 
live by the truth und usefulness which thoi’o is in 
them, or they do not live at all. 

ISo things went on for several hundred years. Tliere 
wore souuduls enough, and crimes enough, and feuds, 
and murders, and civil wars. Systems, however good, 
cannot prevent evil. They can httt compress it within 
mociorato and lolovablo limits. I shoiild conclude, how- 
ever, that, measuring by tho average happiness oi the 
massoH of the people, tho xnediroval institutions wore 
very well suit<i^ for tho inhabitants ol those countries as 
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they then were. Adiun Smith and Eoiitiiiiin tlu'UiHC'lvoa 
could hardly have niondcxl llioiu if llnjy hud tried. 

Eut lhuo.s change, and geed (lungs iis well us hud 
grow old and Imve in die. The heart of (lie nuitler 
which (ho Outhfdic fllmrch had tanglit was the fear of 
God ; hut the language of it and (he fonmilas of it were 
made iiji) of human ideas and nolinus alnait (lungs which 
the mere inerea.se of liuiiian knowledge gradually made, 
incredihlo. To trace the rea.sou of thi.s wouhl lead us a 
long way. It i.s intelligihlo enough, hu(. it wotdd (uko 
us into mdijce.l.s holler avoided here. 1 1 i.s enough (e. 
say that, while the e.s.seueo of religion remains the same, 
the mode in which it is exitressc'd changes and has 
ehanged' -"Changes a.s living languages elumgo and 
hoeomo dead, us institutions change, as forms of 
govornnumt change, as opinions on all things in heaven 
and earth change, as half the ihcorics held at (his tiniii 
among oursolvcs will itrolmhly ehimge — that is, ilu! 
outward and niorhd jmrls of iheni. 'I’lius the Uathnlio 
formuluH, instead of living symhols, heeome d<'ud and 
imworlesH eahalislic signs. 'The ndigion lost its hold 
on tho ooiiHcienco and tho intellect, and llio etrcet, 
singularly enough, appeared in the shephei'ds heftiro it 
made it.self felt among the flocks. Froju the siui of 
St Peter tf) tho far monasteriiNS in the Ilehrides oi* tht? 
Isle of Arran, the \j;iity were shocked and seunduli/.ed 
at tho outrageous doings td' liigU cardinals, j)r((lates, 
prioiJts, and monks. It was clear enough that these 
groat pcji'KonagoH themselves did jiot heliovo what they 
taught; so why should tho people heliovo itf And 
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serious men, tti whom the fear of G-od was a living 
reality, began to look into tho matter for themselves. 
The first steps ovorywhoro were taken with extreme 
reluctance ^ and had tho popes and cai'dinals been wise, 
they would have taken tlio load in the inquiry, cleared 
their ttaching o? its lunibor, and taken out a new lease 
of life both for it and for themselves. An infallible 
pope and an infallible council might have dono some- 
thing in this way, if good sense had been among tho 
attributes of their omnisoicmio. Whut they did do was 
somothing very difibroul,. It was lus if, when tho now 
astronomy begun to bo taught, the pinfessors of that 
scionco in all tho universiti(?s of Europe had mot 
together and decided that Ptolemy’s cycles and epi- 
cycles wore eternal voritios ; that tho theory of tho 
rotation of tho earth was and must bo a damnable 
heresy; and had invited tho civil authorities to help 
them in putting down by force all doctrines but their 
own. This, or somotliing very like it, -was tho position 
taken np in tbeology by tho Council of Trent. The 
bishops ttssoinblod thoro did not reason. They decided 
bj' vote that corlain things wore true, and were to he 
believed; and the only argumouts which they con- 
deseended to use wore fire and faggot, and so on. How 
it fared with them, and with this oxporimont of theirs, 
we all know tolerably well. ■» 

The ofiect was very dilferoiit in dillbront countries. 
Here, in Scotland, the faihiro was most marked and 
complete, but tlu* way in which it oamo about was in 
many ways peculiar. In Qornuiuy, Luther was sup- 
\. * 11 
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[joi'toil by pr'iicos iiiitl nn1ilo«. In Eiifrlaiut, tlin Ib'f'ormn- 
lion vapidly mixed ilst'U'np willi p<dilies i»ml ipieslions 
of rival juvisdiotion. Uolli in ICtif’land untl fJeriniiny, 
tlio rovolulion, 'wlii'Vovi'r ii. (‘slabliNlu’d ilMolf, was 
aecopled oarly by tlio (Jiwvn or ilio Ciovovinncul, and 
by Uunn lof^iilly vcc<ip;niz(Hl, llort', it avus Ihv odior- 
Aviso; the VrotoHlimfisAn of Kmitland wan ibo t'rration of 
tlu' rmiiinoiiM, aa in (urn ibo connnons may bo wtitl lo 
bavo boon oroafod by I’rolohlaidisiii. 'riioro worn many 
yoniij;' lii^'h-splriiod nion, bolonj^'infj; to tlio iiobJoht 
fuinilios in t)io oimntry, who woro aiiionji; tin- t'arlu'.st to 
rally round (bo Kofonnin_!f proarbi'is ; bu( autbovity, 
botb in Clbiirob and H(u(o, aot (bo ollnsr AViiy. Tbo 
ooJif’nif'iitiiuiH wbo f>allu‘rotl in llm lioldM around 
Wiabart and Jolin Knox woro, for tint most pnr(, 
favniui's, labourers, nHisuns, tradosmon, or tbo smaller 
goivtvy ; and (bus, for tbo livst. (hno in Soofbmd, (boro 
Avns ereatod an ur|;u«iza(ion of men dotaobed from tbo 
lords and from tbo (Hiurob- -bravt', noble, wisoluto, 
darinjf peoplo, bound logetber by a saorod oause, un« 
roooguizud by Ibo leaders wbom ibey bud follou;ed 
bitbevto witli uiidoubting ullegiunee. '.rivat spirit wbiob 
groAv in time lo bo tbo ntliiig power of Setdbind— tbut; 
wbicdi forinod ovotitntilly its laws and its oreed, and 
didormined its after Hudunes as ti nation — bad ita livst 
germ in tbeso balf-t^lbiwed wundoring eongw'gations, 
Tn tins it was that tbe Hefornuilion in Keotbiud dilferod 
from tbo Koforiuation in any otber purl of Kuropo. 
Elsowbero it found a niiddlo tduss exlsting-^ereated 
ttkoady by trade or by otbov eanucs, alt raised and 
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elevated tlioni, but <it did not materially affect tlieir 
political coii^lition. Tix Scotland, tlio commons, as aii 
organized ,body, wore simplj'- created by religion. 
Before, tbo Iloformation liad no political existence ; and 
tlu'reforo it has been that the print of tbeir origin has 
gone 8(» deeply into tbeir ueoial constitution. On them, 
and tlioTU only, the burden of tbo work of tbo Bofonna- 
tiou was (jvontually tbroAvn; and when tbey triumphed 
at last,, it was inevitable that both tboy and it should 
react one upon the othiir. 

.How this eumo about I must endeavour to describe, 
although I can give but a brief sketch of an oxccodingly 
eomplieated nmttei’. Everybody knows the part played 
by the aristoei'aoy of Scotland intho outward revolution, 
when the .Reformation first became the law of the 
land. It would soom at fii’st sight as if it had been the 
worlc of tbo whole nation — as if it had boen a thing on 
which high and low wore heartily united. Yet on the 
first glance below the surface you soo that the greater 
part of the noble lords ooncorued in tliat business oared 
nobbing about tbo Iloformation at all ; or, if they cured, 
they rather disliked it than otherwise, How, then, did 
they come to act as tboy did ? or, how came they to 
poimit a change of such magnitudo when they had so 
littlo sympathy with it ? I mrist make a slight circuit 
to look for the explanation. 

The one e.ssontiany noble foatux’o iu the great fatnilios 
of Scotland was their patriotism. They loved Scotland 
and Seothmd's freedom with a passion proportioned to the 
difficulty with irhioh thqr had defended their liberties ; 
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and yet llicwi.se.stoi'nieniliad lonj' mcmhi tluii, hoonoror 
later, unnai witli l'Jnj»laiid was iiun italde I'miid llio (Hies- 
tion was, liow lluit union was in lie l)ron>^lil. abnul. — how 
tluij' wore to nialio sun: tliul, wlirii ll came, they slioulrt 
take their plaeo at I'in>yhind's side as I'Muals, and nut as a 
de)M'itdeney. Tt had hi'eii an'ani>'ed that ihelitilo Alary 
Stuart sliould marry onr I'idward VI., and the 

ditlieully was to ho .setlh'd so, Tliev would Jiave heou 
eauileuted, tlu'y said, il’ Scotland had had tlie ' lad ’ and 
Ku|j5‘land the ‘hiss.’ As it stood, they hroho their 
harj'uiu, and marriod tlic little tjueen away into I'Vunce, 
to priivi'id. the I’roleetor Soniorset IVotn gettinf; hold of 
her. Then, however, appeared an opposifr* dnnf,mr ; the 
ijueen would lieeonio a l‘’reiiidnvoman ; lier Froneh 
nuithor gtiveriied Scotland with Froneh troops mid 
French ministers; iho country would hemums a French 
liroviiuic, and lose its livedom etpially. Thus an Fng- 
liali party heguu again ; and as lOngland was tlnai in 
the middle of her great anti-tJhnreh revolution, so the 
Scottish jRihles began to he. unti-Ohimdi. Itwus not 
for doctrines : neither they nor their hrothors in 3 ‘J,ng- 
land cared much about doctrines ; hut iu both coimtims 
the Church was rie.li — much richer than thoro soenicd 
any occasion fur it to he. Harry the Eighth had boon 
sharing among tho hiily the spoils of the English 
inonuste.rh's ; the fteotch Lords saw iu a similar process 
tlio prohuhility of a welcome addition to tlioir own 
scanty incomes. Alary of Uuisu and the h’veuch stood 
by tho Church, and tho Church stood by thorn ; and so 
i,*! came about that the great' I'amilies-oovon those who, 
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like tlio Iliuniltoiis, wore luoet closely ooiinectod with 
Franco — woijp tempted over by tlie bait to tbo otbor 
side. They did not want roforiucd doctx’inos, but tboy 
wanted tbcf Obiirob IiituIh ; and so tboy came to patron- 
ize, or eiidim^, the Roformors, bocauso the Ohnrcb hated 
tbenij iJiid because they woakonod tbo Ohnrcb ; and thus 
for a time, and ospeciiilly as long its Mary Rtuart was 
cptoen of h'ranco, all classes in Scotland, high njid low, 
seemed to fruloniize in favour ni‘ tbo revoliitioii. 

Axid it Roemed as if tbo union of tbo realms could 
bn eifoctod at last, ut the .same jiiucluro, and in con- 
nection with the same movement. Next in succession 
<0 tbo Scol'cb e.rown, after Mary Stuart, was tbo liouso 
of lluniiltou. bllizaboth, who bad just como to the 
Kuglisb throne, was Bujxpnscd to bo in want of a 
buaband. Tbo heir of tbo ITuniiltons was of her oxvn 
ago, and in years past had boon lliougbt of for bor by 
bor father. What could be more fit than to make a 
match botwoon tboso two ? Bond a Scot south to bo 
King of ISngland, find or make some imotoxt to shake 
off Mary Stuart, who bad forsaken her native country, 
and so join the crowns, the ‘loss* and tbo ‘lad’ being 
now in the right relative position. Scotland would 
thus annox bor old oppressor, and give her a new 
dynasty. 

I «oom to bo straying from tbo point ; but these 
political sebomos bad so juueb to do with the actions 
of the loading moii at that time, that the story of the 
Eoformation cannot be understood without thorn. It 
was thus, and^witb those incongruous objects, that the 
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comliinatiou was Ibrnvud wliich ovorturuod tHo old 

»* 

Ohiu’ch. of yuotlaiul in oonllstial^d its ])osmcs- 

sions, desti'oyud its ruliginus liousos, mid iihmigi'd its 
orocd. Tlio Frouoli woro driven iiwuy from Lrilli liy 
lili miLotli’a troops; tlio llolbrniors took possession of 
this olumshcs ; and th« Vurliuiiiont of irdlD jsiot'witli a 
isloiirslago to doli'riniuo for llnMiisoIvoM tlio luturo futo 
of tlio country. Now, I think it I'orliiiii t)iut, if tho 
sSc.oltili nobility, Iniving once uccoplcd flui llcformation, 
had continued loyal to it- -('.specially if Ktizaliclh had 
mot (lu'ir wislu's in tho important point of tho marriai'c 
— the form of tho Mcotch Kirk would have hocu some- 
thing oxtretnely didcrent from what it. in fact hcciunc. 
'J'ho people were perfectly well iiielined to follow their 
natural leaders if tho nm(ler.s on which their hearts 
wore set hud received tolertdsle. eoiisideratinn from them, 
and tins denmeriitio form (d'this i!(!clesia,s1ieid constitution 
woidd havts hoen inevitably inotlHied. One of the. eon- 
dilicms of tho proposi'fl compact with hlngland was tlio 
intvoduotion of tlm linglLsh Inturgy and tho Ktiglish 
Ohssi'ch constitution. This too, at tho outset, and with 
fair dealing, wovdd not. hav« Imeu found iinjiossiblc. 
But it soon heeatne clear that tho religious iutin’CHt.s of 
Hcotlaiul svere tho very last thing which would veeinve 
ooimidemtiou from any of tho high political porsonngos 
eoncorned, John Kthox hutl dreamt of a constil ution 
like that which he Inid seen working under (lalvin at 
Qonova — a constitutioti in which tliu tdergy as ministers 
of God should vide all things*— rule politically at tho 
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council-lioai'd, and rule in private at the fireside. It 
^Yas soon nn|.do plain to Knox that Scotland was not 
Geneva. ‘ Eh, nion,’ said the younger Mail, land to 
him, ‘ then* wo may all boar tho barrow now to build 
tho House of thj liord.’ Not cxactlJ^ Tlio ohurches 
were h?l't to tho ministers ;,tbo worldlj' good things mid 
worldly power venuiinod with tho laity ; and as to 
religion, oirc.unistunc(i.s Avouhl docido what the}' would 
do about 1,bat. Again, 1 am not spouking of till tho 
groat men of tlioso tiinos. Gloncairn, lluthvon, young 
A rgyU--"abovo all, tho Karl of Momy — really did in 
Honio dogri'o intero.sttlu'msolvoHiuthoKirk. .Hut what; 
most of thorn felt was perhaps rather broadly expressed 
by Maitland when lie called religion ‘a boglo of tho 
nursery,’ That was tho expression which a Scotch 
atatosnmu of those days uclaially ventured to use. Hud 
Elizabeth been oonforinnblo, no doubt they would in 
Hotno Ronso or other have remained on tho side of tho 
liefitrumticm. But hero, too, thoro was a serious hitch. 
Elizabeth would not marry Arran. Blizahoih woidd 
ho no iMirty to any of their intrigues. Slio dotestod 
Knox. (She detested Protestantism entirely, in all shapes 
in wliich Knox approved of it. She affronted the 
nohlo.s on oiio side, she afironted tho people on another ; 
and nil idea of uniting tho two crowns after tho fashion 
inoposcd hy the Scotch Parliament she utterly and 
entirely repudiated. She was right enough, perhaps, 
so far as this was concerned ; hut she left the ruling 
families extremely perplexed ns to the coiirso which 
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they would follow. They hail alhjwod the irninilry to 
ho revolulioiiiznd in tho tcoili of (heir tu<>n wovoroigu, 
and whiil. lo do next tlioy did not very well^hnow. 

It W!is at this cri.sis that cir(nnn.st.'imii!s ciitne in to 
ihoir help. l<'ntnc‘i.“i tluj Reennd died-. Mary ^Stuart 
was left a (diildless widow. • Her <'onnec,tii)n with tho 
Orowii of Kraiieo was ut an end, and all ilaiifier on that 
side to the liherlies of Keotlaiid at an end also, 'riio 
Ari'an a(!hein(' h.aviofj' failed, she would he a seeond eavd 
as jrrood a.s the. (list lo play for the lOnglish Crown — aa 
{jfood a.s he, or hotter, for she would havo the Mnglish 
Catholie.s on her side. So, earele.ss how it would anhet 
religion, and nndciag no eouditioii at all iihout that, tho 
.stmie men who a year la'fore were ready to whistle Mary 
Stuart down tlio wind, now invited her haok lo Soot- 
land I tho sumo men who had hedi tho londe.st friouda 
of KHzaheth, now niioournged Mary Stuart to persist in 
the profoii.sion to tho Crown of Kngland, whieh had led 
to all tho j)u.st irouhle. AVhilo in Franoe, she hud 
aHsuined tho tillo of (iuoeii (if Knglund. She had 
promised to idmndon it, bnt, fmding her own poojdo 
ready to .support Imr in withdrawing her imnniso, sho 
stood ont, insi.sting (hut at all ovonts tins I'lnglish Par- 
liament should diKilaro her next in the aiiccession ; 
and it was well known that, us soon ua thtJ suciioashtii 
was mado sure in Tier favour, aomo rascal would lie 
found to put a knife or a hullot into I'lliznbeth. Tho 
abject of the Scotch nohlos was political, national, 
jtttriotio. I'or religion it was no groat nuittor either 
my } and as they had boforo acted with tiio Protestants, 
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BO now llloy woro j^aady to turn about, and openly or 
tacitly act witb tho Catholios. Mary Stuart’s friends 
in Kii'ylund und on the Oontinont wore Catholics, and 
thorclbro it would not do to offend them. Krat, sho 
was allowed to have mass at Ilolji’ood ; tlien thoro was 
a move for a broader toleration. That one muss, Knox 
Hind, wiiH more terrible to him than ten thousand armed 
moti landed in the country — and ho hud perfectly good 
reason for Haying so. lie thoroughly understood that it 
was tho first stop towards a counter-rovolution which in 
time would cover all Scotland and England, and carry 
thoiii buck to Popery, Yot ho pronchod to deaf oars. 
Evon Murray was ho bowitcluid with tho notion of tho 
English .succosKion, that for a year and a half ho ceased 
to speak to Knox j and as it was with Murray, so it 
was far more with all tho rest — their zeal for religion 
was gone no ono know where. Of course Elizabeth 
would not givo way. Sho might as well, sho said, her- 
self propuro her shroud ; and then conspiracies came, 
and under-ground intrigues with the Romanist English 
pohlemen. Franco and Spain were to invade England, 
Scot land was to open its porta to their fleets, and its soil 
to their armies, giving them a safe base from which to 
act, and a dry roud over tho Marches to London. 
And if Scotland had remained nnchanged from what it 
had boen— had tho direction of^ts fortunes remained 
with tho prince and with the nobles, sooner or latei* it 
would have como to this. But suddenly it appeared that 
there was a new power in this country which no one 
suspected tiU it was felt. 
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Tho coininous of Scotland hiid^hitlun’to boon llio 
creatures of tho nobles. They had neithjjr will nor 
opinion of thoir own. They thoujjjlit and a<:('od in llio 
spirit of thoir imniodiulo iillc'<.pimi!i', No olio .soonm 
1o htivo droiimt that there would bo any diiliculty in 
dealinfj' with 1.hoiu if oiico tho fjroat faiiiilios a'ji^rood 
upon a ooinmon course. Yet it apj[u';U'cd, when the 
pressure came, that rclifyion, which was tho phiythin/^ 
of the nobles, was to the pooplo a ch'ar inatfor of life 
and death. 'I'lioy inip'ht love tlieir country ; they 
inif^ht bn proud of anything which would add lustre to 
its crown ; but if it wan to bring buck tho Tope and 
Popory-'-if it thrcaleiiod to bring llu'jn back --if it 
luokud that way — they would have imtliiug to do with 
it; nor would they allow it to ho done. AUegiaiioo 
was well enough ; hut there was a higluu’ alleginneo 
suddenly diseovored which superseded all earthly con* 
siduratums. T know nothing liner in Scottish history 
than the way in which the conmiuns of the Lowlands 
took their places by (ho side of Knox in tho groat coit' 
vnlsions wliich followed. If all otliors Ibrsimk him. 

I** 

they at least would never forsake him while tonguo 
remained to speak and hand remained to strike. Urokou 
(hey might have boon, trampled out us the llugiiouots 
ttt lust w’ero lrami»led out in Frauoo, luul Mury Stuart 
been less tlniii tho moi* impruilent or the numt unlucky 
of sovoroigns. lint Frovideiieo, or tho folly of (hose 
with whom they hud t<t deal, fought for tlu'iu, X need 
not follow tho wild story of the crimos and (saliistrophoB 
in which Mary St>uirt.'s short iiu’gu in Sc()|,huid closod, 
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Neither is her owii^share, ho it great or small, or none 
lit all, in tlnjHiO crimes of any moment to ns here. It is 
enough tluil., both hoforc that strange business and after 
it, when i?L JJolyrood or across the Border, in Sheffield 
or Tutbury, her over favourilo drenin was still the 
MngliSi throne. Her road l.oward« it was through a 
Outholie. revolution and tho murdor of Elizabolh, It is 
enough that, both beforo and after, tho aristocracy of 
Scotland, even those inueiig tlunn who had seomod most 
y.ealoua for the Jlefonuution, wore eager to support hor. 
ilohu Knox ulniie, and the c(anmon.s, whom Knox had 
raised into a jailitii’al power, remained true. 

.Mueh, indeed, is to he said fertile Scotch nobles. 
In tho llvsl, shock of tho Imsiiuisa at Kirk-o’ -Field, they 
forgot their polities in a sense of national disgrace. 
They sent tho ipieou to lioch Ijovou. They intonded 
to bring her t,o trial, and, if she was proved guilty, to 
expose and pjorliaps puni.sli her. All parties for a time 
agreed in this — oven the Jliiiniltons Ihcmselvos ; and 
liud tlioy boon loft alone they would have done it. But 
tlioy Itnil a pcirvor.se neighbour in England, to whom 
(li'owncd hcicids wore sucred, Elizabeth, it might have 
been thought, would havo had no particular objection ; 
but Elizaboth bad iiiins of hor own which baliled cal- 
culation. Elizabeth, tho reprcaontative of revolution, 
yet cloto.stt!cl revolutionists. Tlio Hofovmei's in Scotland, 
the lluguonots in Franco, tho iusurgonts in tho United 
Provinces, were tho only friends she had in Europe. 
For hor own safety she was obliged to eiicounigo them < 
yet she liiite^ them all, aud would at any moment have 
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abandoned them all, if, in any other way, slio could 
have soourod herself. Wic miglit have cinj#iuered her 
personal objection to Knox — she could not coiupiev her 
avei'siou to a Ohureh which rose out of ri'volt a}j[aiiiMt 
authority, which was tloiuocratio in constitution and 
repubHeaii in politics, Wheu driven into alliance 
with tho iScotch I’rotestnnfs, she niifyrily and passion- 
ately discluiined luiy ceinmuiiity of creed witli thoin ; 
and for subjects to sit in jud^nieiil. on tbeir prineo was 
a precedent whiidi she would iml tolerate. Thus she 
lliuify her nmntlu over Itlary iStunrt.. iSho told the 
Scoteh (Jouneil hero iji Kdinburj:;!! tliat, if they h\tvt a 
hair of her head, she weidtl hurry their country, and 
him;' them all on tlie trees round tlio town, if sho could 
lind any trees there for that purpose. iSho tempted the 
queen to ICnglimd with her fair promises after tho halflo 
of Langsido, and then, to hor nstonishiuont, imprisoned 
hor, Yot she still shielded her reputation, still fostered 
hor party in Scotland, still incessantly threatened and 
incessanlly oiuloavoured to restore hor. Sho kept hor 
safe, boeauso, in her lucid iutcrviilH, her ministers 
sliow'cd hor tho niadnuss of acting otherwise. Yet for 
three youi ‘8 sho kept hor own pooplo in a fevor of appro* 
honsioa. Sho made a sotlled Govornmont in Scotland 
imposaihloj till, distracted and perplexed, tho Scottish 
statesincu went had* to their iirst sohomes. They 
assured thoinsclves that in one way or other the Queen 
of Scots would sooner or later eomo again among them. 
They, tmd others husidos them, hoHovod that Elisiaboth 
was cutting hor own throat, and that the ];[08l that they 
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coaid do wus to mciovcr tlioir own queen's favour, and 
make ilio nwist. of lior and licr titles ; and so they lent 
thoiusolvcs aj'aiu to the English Catholic conspiracies. 

The iJarl of Moray — tho ono supremely noble man 
then living in |^n country — ^was put out of tho way hy 
ml as.Massin. h'reuch aii,d Spanish mouoy j-joured in, 
and Erench and Spanish armies woro to he again 
invited over to Scotland. This is tho form in which 
tho drama unfolds itself in tho corrcspondouco of the 
time. Maitland, tho soul and spirit of it all, said, in 
scorn, that ‘ ho would make the (iuoon of England sit 
upon her tail and whino like a whipped dog.’ Tho 
only powerful uobloincn who ronminod on the Protest- 
ant side woro I/omiox, lliortou, tuid Mur. Lord Len- 
nox was a poor creature, and was soon despatched; 
Mur was old and weak ; and Moi-ton was an unpriuoi- 
plod scoundrel, who used tho Reformation only as a 
slalking-lun'KC to cover tho spoils which ho had clutohed 
in the confusion, and was ready to dosort tho cause at 
any luomoiit if tho haluuco of advantage shifted. Even 
^jtliG ministers of tho Kirk woro fooled and flattered over. 
Maiidand told Mary Stuoi't that he had gained them all 
except one. 

John Knox alone defied both his threats and his 
persuasions. Good reason has Scotland to he proud of 
Knox. 3Tg only, in this wild^crisis, saved the Kirk 
which ho had fimndod, unci saved with it Scottish and 
English freedom. But for Knox, and what ho was able 
stiU. to do, it is almost certain that tho Duleo of Alva’s 
ariny would, have been landed on the eastern coast 
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The cimditioiiH weru dviiwii out, aii,(l af'ViU’fl upon for 
the reeoptlon, tlio support, untl flie st.-iy nfVhc >Sp!uiish 
troops. Two-tliirtls of the Kufjlisli p('L‘rag<', had lumiul 
t.hoimulvos to riso against KHzaiioth, and Alva waiti'd 
only till Sootland ilsi-lf was qnh't. Vnly that tpiii't 
would not ho. Itisload of tpiict ciiiiio llirco flroadfiil 
ycar.s of oivil wav. Scotland was split iiilo tlictions, to 
which (ho inolhcr and .sou guvo names. The (piccu'.s 
lords, as they wore callml, with nnliniitod money from 
Frution and Klaiulcrs, hold Kdiiihnrgh and (lla igow ; all 
thn Imrdcr lino wii.s (hi‘ii‘.s, und all the north ami wos(, 
I'ilizahoth's Council, wiser than :holr niistross, hart!/ 
squeozod out of her rolncfniit. ptirsiniony citoiigli lohcop 
Mar and ^iortoii from iimking Itu’niswith tho ro.st ; Imt 
thoro hor ussislano.t» ondt'd. Sho wituld si ill say nothing, 
promise nothing, hind herself to nnlhiuq, ami, .si' far iw 
slie was eoiuit'i'uod, the war would have hocn .somi 
CJunigh hnmglit to a tthwo. Ihit. away ut S|. Amlrews, 
John Kuos, livtdceu iu body, and .scarcely ahlo to .slugger 
up the pulpit stairs, still tliuiidered in t ho parish chnreh ; 
and his voice, it. wa.s said, wa.s like ton ihoiisimc\, 
trumpotH braying in (ho ear of iSeotlisli ,I*rofestiinli.sm. 
All the Lowlmid.s answered to his cull. Our .KngIlsU 
CroniM'oll iintnd in the inun of rt'ligioii a nuiteh for tho 
rmm of honour, riefore Cromwell, all over tint rsjthiaiifl 
and across fi'oni Ht AiiTlrow.s h) Stirling and Glasgow — ■ 
through farm, and town, und village—the wottls of 
Knox had struok tho iinnost chords of the Scottish 
eonmiotw' hearts. Jhiusiiig ovor knight and tmhlo, he 
httd touched the furmw, Giu poiisuut, the jetty trade#* 
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man, and tlio artisan, and turned tlio men of clay into 
niou of stet^. Tlio village preacher, when he left hia 
pulpit, dolled (!tip and cassock, and donjiod morion and 
Hlfol-coiit* The Lolhiun yooinan’s household hocamo 
fttr the 110110(3 ^a baud of troopers, who would cross 
Kword% with tho night riders of 5hicclouch. It was a 
terrible time, a lime vathor of anarchy than of doflned 
wav, for it was without form or shape. Yet tho horror 
of it was everywhere, irousea and villages were 
bunu'd, and woinou and tdiildrou tossed on pikepoint 
into this lliinies. iStriiigs of poor men wore dangled day 
al'bsr day from Ihe walls of I'ldiuburgh Oastle. A word 
niiy way from Klizubelh would have ended it, but that 
word 'UlisHibelli ivould never speak; and, maddonod 
with Mulfei'ing, (he people half bolioved that she was 
feeding tho lire for her own bad purposes, when it was 
only thni. she would not make up her mind to allow a 
crowned princess to bo dothmiod, No earthly influ- 
ence could have held men true in such a trial. Tho 
noble lords — (bo ICuvl of Morton and siush-like — would 
hav(s inado their own eonditi'ona, and gone with tho 
rest ; but tho vital forco of the Sootcli nation, showing 
itself where it was least looked for, would not have it so. 

A very rcinarkahlo account of tlie state of the Scotch 
commons at this time is to ho found in a letter of an 
English emissary, who had hccivUcnt by Lord Burleigh 
to 800 how things woro going there. It was not merely 
a new creed that they had got; it was a new vital 
power. ■‘You would he astonished to seo how men are 
changed hei'i^,’ this WTitor said. ‘ There is little of that 
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Hubmissiou to tliosc above ttioin. wliicli tlid’o used fo bo. 
I'Jio poor think iiiid act for tbonisolvcH.^ Tlu'y uro 
growing strong, conMont, indopi'iiflont, The fiinns 
lire better cultivated; the farmers are gro'.i’ing rioh. 
Tho inorchants at Leith are thriving, and, notwitli- 
standing tho pirates, they are increasing tjieir ships and 
opening a brisk trade witliFrimee.' 

All this while civil war was raging, and the flag of 
Queun Mary was still floating over Kdinbiirgh Oaatle. 
It surprised tho Kuglisli; still more it surprised the 
politicians. It was tho <me thing which diseoneerted, 
Imfllod, and Anally ruined the stdiemes and the. dreanm 
of Maitland. When he had gaimnl 1ht> aristoerney, he 
thought that he had giiint'clewryborly, and, as it turned 
out, lie Imd all his work still to do. Tiie Hjiuniards did 
not come. Tho prudent Alva would not risk invinsion 
till Snothind at least was assiired. As lime passed on, 
tho English ccjiispiraoies worn discovered and hntkeu 
up. Tho Buko of Eorfulk Icwt his liead j the (iueeii of 
Soots w'as found to have been nn.\ed uj) with the plots 
to murder Elizubelli ; ■ and Elizabiith at lust took 
coiu’ngo and recognized James. iSnpplios of money 
censed to eoino fr(«n abroad, and gradually tho tide 
turned. Tho Protestant cau.so ouoe more grew towards 
tho nscondant. Tlie great fiimiliea one by ouo oamo 
round again ; and, ^ tho bindtward moveinoiit began, 
tho ilfttssacro of 81; Ihn'tbolomew gave it a irosh and 
troinoiulous impulse. Even tho jivowed (JuthoHus~-4lu) 
Httiniltcms, tho Gordons, the Seotts, (ho Kora,,(hij ^Inx- 
wolls—quailod boforo tho wail of rago aud^sorvow which 
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ai. that groat hoiTor rose over tlieir country. The 
Queen’s party dwindled away to a handful of desperate 
politicians, who still clung to Edinburgh Castle. But 
Eli^abotli’9 ‘ poace-malcers,’ as tho big English cannon 
wore called, came round, at tho Bogent's request, from 
Borwiak ; David’s tower, as Knox had long ago fore- 
told, ' ran down over tho c^iff liko a sandy brae ; ’ and 
the cause of Mary Stuart in Scotland was oxtinguished 
for ever. Poor ‘Grange, who deserved a better end, 
was hanged at tho Market Cross. Secretary Maitland, 
the cause of all tho miscliiof — the cleverest man, as far 
as intellect went, in all Britain — died (so hitor rumour 
said) by his own hand. A nobler version of his end is 
probably a truer one : Ho had boon long ill — so ill that 
when the castle cannon were fired, ho bad been carried 
into the collars as unable to bear the sound. Tho 
brcalcing down of his hopes finished him. ‘ The sooro- 
tary,’ wrote some one from tho spot to Cecil, ' is dead of 
grief, being unable to endure tlio great hatred wliioh all 
this people boars towards liim.’ It would be well if 
some competent man would write a life of Maitland, 
of at least adit his papers. Thoy contain by far the 
clearest account of the inward movements of the time ; 
and he himself is one of tho most tragically interesting 
characters in tho cycle of the Boformation history. 

With the fall of tho Castle, then, but not till then, 
it became clear to all men that tho lleformation would 
hold its ground. It was the final trami>ling out of the 
fire which for five years had threatened both England 
and Scotland with flames and ruin, Eor five years— « 
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as late cortainly as the inusMticrci of iSt ]Uu’tliolonuw“- 
tlioso wlio tinderstoorl best tlio trno stato of tilings, fblt 
filio Iceonost misgivings how llio ovont would 1 urn. 'J'liat 
things ended as they did was duo to tho sjCirit of Ihc 
Scotch f'onitnons. 1’Iioro was a numient wtion, if thoy 
hud given way, all would have gone, iiorliiip even 
to Kliziihelh’s throne. 'I'lnw had j)!i‘»si‘d for nnfhing; 
(hoy had proved to ho everylhing ; hml proved— the 
idtiniuto test in hnnmn things — (o la' the power which 
i.ionld hit thn hardest blows, and (hey (ook rank 
iic.enrtlingly. The ereed hegim now in good earnest (o 
makn its wiiviulo hall and i-astlo; ilad il kept the form 
which it assutned in the first lumts 'd its danger itiid 
trial, and never after lost it. Had ^he arisloeriiey dealt 
sincerely with (hiiigH in the earlier dl'ages of the liust- 
rioss, again I say (ho denioeratic elej^nt iti (he Kivk 
might have huou sel’teued or iitiitRlIeiWlllMt the Pro- 
Lostiuits had hceii trifled with by tlu'ir nwik natural 
ioadoi'H. tTsed and ahused by I'llizahelh, desitlaed hy 
the worldly intolligeiieo and jiower of the time8‘-th«iy 
triumphed after all, and, ns u natural eon^eriuenee, they 
sot their own mark and stiunp tipon fho fruit. s, of tho 
victory. 

Tho question now is, what has the Kirk so estab* 
llshod done for Scotland? Hus it justified its own 
(jxiateneo f Jlrioflyf,we might say, it, Ims eontinued its 
first function as the gnnrdian of tScottish freedom. But 
that is a vague pliraso, iiml there are special necusations 
against tho Kirk and its doctrint's which imply that it 
has cared for other tilings thiui frcodiim. Narrow, 
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fanatical, dictatoi’itil,^intntsive, superstitious, a spiritnal 
despotism, tjjie old priesthood over again with a new 
face — tlioso and other such opitliota and expressions wo 
have hoai’ff often enough applied to it at more than one 
stage of its history. Well, I suppose that neither the 
Kirk ifljr anything else of man’s making is altogether 
perfect. But lot ns look at the work which lay heforo 
it when it had got over its first perdls. Scotch patriot- 
ism succeeded at last in the object it hud so passionately 
set its heart upon. It sent a king at last of the Scotclv 
blood to England, and a now dynasty ; and it novor 
know peace or ijuiot after. The Kirk hud stood ho- 
tween James Stuart and his kingcraft. ' lie hated it as 
heartily as did his mother; and, when ho got to 
Eughuxd, ho found people there who told him ilr would 
bo easy to destroy it, and ho found the strength of 
a fresh empire to back him in trying to do it. To have 
forced prelacy upon Scotland would have boon to 
destroy tho life out of Scotland. Thrust upon thorn by 
force, it would have boon no more endurable than 
Popery. They Avould as soon, perhaps sooner, have 
had what tho Irish call the ‘ rale thing ’ back again. 
The political freedom of tho country was now wrapped 
up in the Kirk ; and the Stuarts were i:eiTeotly well 
aware of that, and for that very reason began their 
crusade against it. "• 

And now, suppose the Kirk had been tho broad, 
liberal, philosophical, intellectual thing which some 
people think it ought to have been, how would it have 
fered in. that ^rusude ; bow altogether would it have 
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onoountorod those surplices of jijLi'chhishop Laud or 
those driigoons of Olnvcrliouso ? Tt is fhard to lose 
one’s life for a ‘ perhaps,’ and philosophical belief at 
the bottom means a ‘ perhaps,’ and uotliiiig more. For 
more than half the scvcutecntli coutuiy, tho luiUln had 
to bo fought out in Scoflinid, which in rciility was (,ho 
battle between liliorty and dospolism ; and M'here, 
except in an iutonso, Inirning convhdioii that tlujy 
wore maintaining (Jod’s eaiiso against tho dovil, could 
tho poor ycotoh pooi»lo have Ibnnd tho strength for tho 
uuetpial strugghi wiiieJj was forced upon them f 
Toloration is a good thing in its platan ; but you cannot 
tolerate' what will not tolerate yon, autl is trying to cut 
your throat. J'hilighlenmentyon eaimot have enough of, 
but it must be true enlighl('nmt(ijt, wliieb sees a tiling in 
all its bearings. In these niatturs tho vilul tpiostions 
are not. always (hose which appear on tlio surface; and 
in tho passion and resolution of hravo and noble inou 
there is oflon an inarliculalo intolUgimcc deepi't limn 
what can bo expressed in words. Action sonio* 
times will liit tlio mark, when the sijokou word either 
misses it or is but half the truth. On such subjects, 
ind with common men, latitude of mind means weak- 
ness of mind. There is but a certain quantity of 
spiritual force iu any man. fcipread it over a broad 
surface, the .stream ts shallow and languid ; narrow tho 
ohattuol, and it becomes a driving force. Each may bo 
well at its own, time. Tho mill-i'iieo which drives tho 
water-wheel is dispersed in rivulets over the meadow at 
its foot, Tho Oovwnantevs fought t'Uoi'figlit and won 
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the victory, and ther^ and not till then, came the David 
Humes with* theii' essays on miracles, and the Adam 
Smiths with theii' political economics, and steam- 
engines, and railroads, and philosophical institutions, 
and all the bloasod or imhlossed fruits of liberty. 

Buf wo may go further. Institutions exist for men, 
not mon for institutions ; and the ultimate test of any 
system of politics, or body of opinions, or form oJ 
belief, is the effect produced on the conduct and con- 
dition of the people who live and die under tliom. 
Now, I am not hero to speak of Scotland of the present 
day. That, happily, is no business of mine. "VVe have 
to do here with Scotland before tho march of intellect j 
witli Scotland of the last two centuries; with tho 
three or four himdrcd thousand families, who for hulf- 
a-score of generations believed simply and firmly in 
the principles of the Beforraation, and walked in the 
ways of it. 

Looked at broadly, one would say they hud boon an 
eminently pious people. It is part of the complaint of 
modei'n ijhilosophors about them, that religion, or 
superstition, or whatever they please to call it, had too 
raueh to do with their daily lives. So fur as one can 
look into that commonplace round of things which his- 
torians never toll us about, thoro have rarely been seen 
in this world a sot of people who 'tiavo thought more 
about right and wrong, and tho judgment about them 
of tho upper powers. Long-headed, thrifty industi'y, 
—a sound hatred of waste, imprudence, idleness, ox- 
travaganco,-— 1^0 feet planted ih'mly upon the earth,— 
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a consoieiitious sciiso that tlio jvorldly virtttiss aro, 
uovcrtlioluss, very iiecossarj' virtues, that ^fit^lou(; these, 
lionestpj' lor oao thing' ia not posuiblo, and tj^uit without 
honesty no other excellence, reli{j;ious or moral, i,s 
worth any tiling' at all — this is tluv .slull’ of which 
iSe.otfh life was made, and vory good stuirit i.s. It has 
heon called gloomy, auslcre, hiu'.«h, and such other 
opitliot.s. K giClod modern wriler has lavonred na 
lately witli long Hiring's of extracts from the sennons 
of Hcoteh divines id' the last eeninry, talcing hard viow.s 
of liiinnm .HhorlenmingH and their jn'oliahle eoiiHefjuoliee.s, 
and passing hard eeiisures upon tho world and its 
amnsoineuls. Well, no douht nmnsement is a very 
good thing j hat 1 should ralliei' infer from tho vehc- 
nieiieo and IVeipiency of theso deinmeiations that tho 
pi'o])lo had not been in fho habit, of denying tliemselvc's 
too immoderately i and, after all, it is no very hard 
ehurgo against those teaehers that they thought niorn 
of duty Ihun of plen.snro. Sermons always i>xugg(’ral,o 
tho theoretic sitlo of things ; and (ho most austere 
]n'eucher, when be is out of the pulpit, and you mijot 
him at. the dinner-lubh', hee-omos singularly like other 
peinile. Wo may take eourage, I think, wo may 
belios'e safely tliut; in those ininister-riddon days, men 
were not altogothev so nuseruble ; we. may hope that no 
largo liody of humtSi heing.s Inivo for any length of 
time beun toodiuigorously ufrnid nl' enjoyment. Among 
iitlier good ipmlitios, tlw Scots havo been distinguished 
for luunour — not for vononums wit, but for kindly» 
genial hvutiour, which half loves whut *t liuighB at— 
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and this alone show^ clearly enough that those to whom 
it holougs have not looked too exclusively on the 
gloomy side ol‘ the world. I should rather say that 
the Scots had been an umisually happy people. In- 
telligent industry, the honest doing of daily work, mth 
a sonso that it must be dono well, under penalties ; the 
necessaries of life inoderatoly pronded for ; and a 
sonsiblo ooiitont with the situation of life in which men 
are born — this through the Aveek, and at the end of it 
the ‘Cottar’s Saturday Night’ — ^tho homely family, 
gathered roA'orently and peacefully together, and ir- 
nuliated witli a sacred prosouco. — Happiness I such 
happiness as wo human creatures oi'o likely to know 
upon this ivorld, Avill bo found there, if anywhere. 

The author of the ‘ History of Civilization ’ makes 
a naive remark in connection Avith this subject. Speak- 
ing of the other country, which he censures equally 
AA'ith Scotland for its slavery to superstition, ho says of 
tho Spaniards that they are a well-ntiturod, tmthful, 
industrious, tomporato, pious people, innocent in their 
li^ibits, affbetionato in their familios, full of humour, 
vivacity, and shi'owdnoss, yet that all this ‘ has availed 
them nothing ’ — ‘ has aA-ailed them nothing,’ that is his 
exi)ression — ^because they aro loyal, because they are 
credulous, because they are contented, because they 
have not upprohonded the first comiiuindmcut of the 
noAv covenant: ‘ Thou shalt get on and make money, and 
hotter thy condition in life j ’ because, therefore, tlmy 
have added nothing to tlie sciontifio knowledge, the 
wealth, and the progress of mankind. Without these, 
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it seoms, Iho olcl-fasliionuA virtues i^viiil nolhiug:. They 
aviiil a groat detil to 1 luman happiness. A iJjjliecl science, 
and steam, and railroads, and niaclunory,^ eiuihlo an 
evor-inoreasing unmber of people to live upon Iho 
earth ; hut the happinea.s of those pi^jiplc romains, so 
far as I know, di'pcndeut A-gry luuch {)U the old con- 
difiou.s. I sliouhl he glad to helievo that the now vie\v.s 
of things will produce elleclM upon the (diaructer in the 
long run half so beautiful. 

There is niuoh more to say on thi.s subjeot, wore 
there timo to say it, but I will not t respass t(K> far upon 
your patience I and 1! would gladly have ended here, 
had not the mention of Spain suggc'sted one other topie, 
whi<‘h 1 sluadd not leave nnnotieed. Tho Spain of 
Oorvanles and Don (iuiAolo wn.s tho Kpuin of the Tn- 
quisition. TIio iSeotland of Iviutx and Melville avus tho 
Bcotland of tho Aviteii trials and Avilch burnings. Tho 
belief in Avilchcs avus oomiuou to all tho Avorld. Tho 
prosecution and punishnumt of tin.* poor eroatuvos aa’us 
nioro con8pi(!u<m.s in Seotluiid Avhen tho Kirk Avas most 
poworfitl; in Ungland uihIKoav Kugland, Avhen Purity 
priuciplos Avore also dominant there. It is ea.sy to uu* 
dorstand tho veas(jnH. I'lvi! of all kinds avhs «uppo.sed to 
bo tho AA'orlv of a porstmal devil ; and in tho gonoral 
horror of evil, this pavlhnduv form of it, in Avhich tho 
devil was thought f'speciully active, excited tho most 
passional 0 detest atiou. Thus, oven the best mon loiit 
tliomaelvos unconsciously to tho most delestublo cruelty. 
Knox himself is not free from reproach. A poor woman 
was burned at Bfc Andrews when ho was living thoro, 
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and when a woi’d frfun him would have saved her. It 
remains a lesson to all time, that goodness, though the 
indispensable adjunct to knowledge, is no substitute for 
it ; that whom conscience undertakes to dictate beyond 
its province, th(v result is only the moro monstrous. 

It is woll that wo should look this matter in the 
facoj and os particular stories leave more impression 
than general statements, I wiU. mention one, perfectly 
well authenticated, whicli I take from tho oflicial report 
of the proceedings : — Towards tho end of 1593 there 
was trouble in tho family of tho Earl of Orkney. His 
brother laid a plot to mui’dor him, and was said to havo 
sought the liolp of ‘ a notorious witch ’ called Alison Bal- 
four. When Alison Balfour’s life was looked into, no 
evidence could be found connecting her either with the 
particular offonco or with witchcraft in general ; but it 
was enough in these matters to be accused. She swore 
she was innocent ; but her guilt was only held to be 
aggravated by perjury. She was tortured again and 
again. Her legs were put in the casohilaws — an iron 
i^amo which was gradually heated till it burned into 
the flesh — but no confession could be wrung from her. 
Tho casohilaws failed utterly, and something else had 
to bo tried. She had a husband, a son, and a daughter, a 
child seven years old. As her own sufferings did not 
work upon her, sho might bo touched, perhaps, by the 
sufferings of those who were dear to her. They wore 
brought into court, and placed at her side; and the 
husband first was placed in tho ‘long irons’ — some 
accursed instsumont ; I know not whot. StiU the dovU 
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did uot yiuld. Sli« liore thw; audrlvM’ sou wiw i\oxt 
opcnited oil. Tlio boy’s ley-s woro sot, iu ‘ ?lio bool,’' — ■ 
tho irou boot you nmy luivo lioui'd of. Tljc wodjru-s 
woro di’ivoii in, wdiich, wUoii Jbrcod bonio, oruslu'd Iho 
voryboiio uiul inaiTow. b’ifty-sovoii inaHotwIrola'S woro 
doHvored uinm llio \v('d{fo.H. Y<.'tthis, fnn, fiiiU'd, 'I'lioro 
was lU) (loJifoNsiou yot. So, last of all, tlui lil llo dauf^'liUn* 
wastiiUcu. TIuu’m was aiiuuihiin' fullotl iho piiiiwiiiUios 
— a kind of ihnmbstu’ow, whioli broaj:'-hl blood from undor 
tbo Hngor nails, wilh ajiaiii miofossfully lorrililo. Tboso 
tilings woro iipidiisl (o tbo poor idiilil's bands, and tho 
mothor's ooustaiioy bmko down, and slm said sho would 
admit anything Ihoy ivtsh«*d. Sho fiiufossrd bor witch- 
cruft-“Ho tried, sbo wmild have confcsMul to tlm sovou 
deadly sins -and thou she was burned, mialling her 
confession, and with bor lust lircalh protostiiig bor 
imiooGiu'c. 

It is duo to tbo infolligonoo of tlu' tinio to admit 
that after this bor guilt wusdonblod, ami such vicarious 
means of o^1orting confession do notsci'in to bavo boon 
triorl again. Yet tbo num who iniliclcd tlioso tortures. 
W'ould bavo borno tlioui all tbcrnselvcs sooiuir than bavo 
done nnj' act wbiob tboj' consciously know to bo wrong. 
They dill not know Ibat tho instincts of bumuuity woro 
more sacred than tbo logic of theology, and in lighting 
against tbo devil they woro thciusclvcs doing the dovil’s 
work. Wo should not altompt to tipologino for thoso 
things, still less to forgot Ibeiu. Ko martyrs over siif- 
feral to instil into nuiulciud u luoro wboloHomo lesson — 
tnoro wholesome, one more hard, to leant. The more 
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coiisciontioua men are, tlie more difficult it is for tliom 
to undorstund that in their most ohorished convictions, 
when thov pass beyond the Umita whore the wise and 
good of all sorts agree, they may be the victims of mere 
delusion. Yot^ after all, and happily, such oases were 
hut few, and all'cctcd hut. lightly the general condition 
of the people. 

The student running over tho records of other times 
llnds cortahr aaliont things standing out in frightful 
praraiucnco. Ho coucludos that tho substance of those 
times was niado up of the matters most dwelt on bj>- tho 
annalist. Ho forgets that tho things most noticed aro 
not those of ovory-day experience, but the abnormal, 
tho extraordinary, tho monsfrous. Tho exceptions are 
noted down, tho common and usual is passed over in 
silence. Tho philosophic historian, studying hereafter 
this present ago, in which we ai-e ourselves living, may 
say that it was a time of unexampled prosperity, luxury, 
aud wealth ; hut catching at certain horrible murders 
which have lately di.sgruced our civilization, may call 
us a mdion of assassins. It is to invert tho pyi-amid 
and stand it on its point. The same system of heliof 
which produced the tragedy which I have doscribodj in 
its proper provinco ns the guide of ordinary life, hasheon 
the iramodinte cause of all that is best and greatest in 
Scottish character. 
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N ot lonjf tt/jo I licHfd a living (liinltvr of Ndtno, tmii- 
lU'iKjo Huy thiit.lio ooimidiUHtd (JliriHticniit.y to luivo 
boon a mistortuno. IntoUoc.tuaUy, ho wud, it, wtis ahsiird ; 
and pmotiofillj’', it was an oilhiHic, ovor which ho ftlinuhli'd. 
It would have boon far bettor for numkind, ho. thought, 
if they could have kept clour of miporalition, and fol- 
lowed on upon the. track of the tireciim philosophy. 
So little do nnm care to undorstimd the conditions which 
have made thorn what they uro, and whicdi has imaitcd 
for thorn that very wi.sdoin in which ihoy thenwelvca}, 
aro eo coutentod. Hut it is strange, indeed, that a 
person wlio could dcHboratoly udojit mieh a conclusion 
shoxdd tronblo himself any more to look for truth. If 
ft more ftbsui’dity eovild make its way out of a village in 
Galileo, and spread tbfough tho wliolo civilized world ; 
if men aro so pitiably silly, that in an ago of groat 
mental activity thoii’ strongest thinkers should have 
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sunk under an abortion of fear and folly, should have 
allowed it tp absor1& into itself whatever of heroism, of 
devotion, self-sacrifice, and moral nobleness there was 
among tliein; surely there wore nothing bettor for a 
wise man than to make the best of his time, and to 
crow(J what enjoyment he can find into it, sheltering 
himsolf in a very disdainful Pyrrhonism from all care 
for mankind or for tlieir opinions. For what better 
test of truth have wo than the ablest men’s aoooptanoe 
of itP and if tho ablest men eighteen centuries ago 
deliberately ncoopted what is now too absurd to reason 
upon, what right have we to hope that with the same 
natures, tho same passions, tho same understandings, 
no better proof against doeoption, we, like they, ai-e not 
entangled in what, at the close of another era, shall 
seem again ridiculous? Tho scoff of Oicoro at tho 
divinity of Libor and Ceres (bread and wine) may be 
translated literally by tlie modern Protestant ; and the 
sarcasms which Clomout and Tortullian flung at tho 
Pagan orood, tho modern scoptio roturns upon their 
own. Of what use is it to destroy on idol, when an- 
other, or tho same in another form, takes immediate 
possession of the vacant pedestal ? 

I shall not argue with the exteavagant hypothesis 
of my friend. In the opinion even of G-oethe, who was 
not troubled with credulity, the Muman race can never 
attain to anything higher than Christianity — if we 
mean by Christianity tho religion which was revealed 
to tho world in tho teaching and the life of its Founder. 
But oven th^ mope pgpobf),{iion by pup own Be- 
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formers of the oreotl «tf im'diivviil Kurope is n(tl more 
jufit- or pliilosnpliiciil. f 

Ptolemy was not pnrffot, but Newton burl been i\ 
fool if be bad aeotlt'd nt I'lolemy. N('Wtou e,o\dd not 
have been witbotit Ptolemy, nor Ploloniy witlumt tlm 
OhaldeeH. And m it is witli tlio intnor seieiua's, 'so fur 
more is it with the Hoienee of ,seienees~~-(be Keienee of 
life, wbieb bas grown tbrmigb all tin* ages from (liu 
bt'ginning of time. Wij speak ol' (be errors of tbo past. 
Wo, witb ibis gbirioUH present wbieb is op('nin{» on ns, 
we sball never enter on it, we sball never nnderstand 
it, till we biive learnt to .see in that past, not error, but 
instabnciit of (rnib, liard-fouglit-for trntb, wrung out 
witb painful and beroie. etforfc. The ])romi.sed land ia 
Hiniling beforo n.s, but we may not pass ovt'r into (be 
po.sKe»,siou of it wbilo the bones of our fathers who 
laboured tbrougb tbo wildormws Ho bhaieliing eu (bo 
saiidH, or a prey to (bo umdeaii birds. Wo must, gather 
their relies and bury tlunn, and sum up (heir labour.s, 
and inscribe tbo roeord of ibeiv uotions on their tombs 
us an boiiourable epitapb. li' (latbolicdsm really is 
pu.ssing away, if it bus dono it.s work, and if what is 
left of it is now liolding us bui'k from bettor tilings, it 
is not for our bitterm'ss but for our uirectiotmto aeknow- 
Icdgniont, nor for onr heaping contempt on w'bat it is, 
but for our reverent fcnd patient oxumiiiation of w'hat 
it has been, that it will bo content to bid u.s farewell, 
and give us God speed on our further journey. 

Ill tho Natural History of Kdigions, cortain broad 
pbenommitt perpetually repeat tUemsolvos j they rise in 
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the highest thought extant at the time of their origin ; 
the conclus^ns of [philosophy settle into a creed ; art 
ornaraents it, devotion consecrates it, time olahorates it. 
It grows iSivoiigli a long aorica of generations into the 
heart and htildts of the pooplo; and so long as no dis- 
turbing; cauHO intorforos, or so long as the idea at tho 
centre of it sin’vivos, a hoaltliy, vigovnus, natural life 
."ihools bnautifully up out of tho intellectual root. But 
at last tho idea bcconios obsolete; tho numbing in- 
fluence of habit potriflea tho spirit in the outside coro- 
monial, whilo new quoations arise among tho thinkers, 
and ideas enter into now and rincxplaincd relations. 
Tho old fonuula will not servo ; but now fonnulce avo 
larfly in appearing ; and habit and superstition cling to 
the past, jmd policy vindicates it, and statecu'nft up- 
holds it forcibly as sorviooable to order, till from the 
corabiuod action of folly, and worldliness, and ignorance, 
the onco beautiful symbolism becomes at last no better 
than ‘ a wliitod sepulchre full of dead men's bones and 
all unclcunui'HH.’ fcio it is now. So it was in tho era 
of the Omsurs, out of which Christianity arose; and 
Christianity, in the form which it assumed at the close 
of the Ai'ian controversy, was tiie deliberate solution 
which the most powerful intcllocts of that day could 
otfor of the questions which had giwnwith the growth 
of mankind, and on which Pagnui-sm had suflered ship- 
wreclc. 

Paganism, as a crood, was entirely physical. 'When 
Paganism rose, men had not begun to reflect upon 
themselves, or the infirmiticB of their own nilture. The 
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bad man was a bad man — tho cowai'J, a coward*~ tlio 
liar, a liar — individually hateful iiud dcHpi<viblc ; hut in 
hating and despising such unfortunate's, the old Wrecks 
wore satisfied to have felt all lluit it was necessary to 
fool about them ; and how auoli a phenomeiuju us a hud 
man came to exist in this world, they scarcely cured to 
intiuiro. There is no evil spirit in tho inylhology as an 
antagonist of tho gods. 'J'horo is tho Krinnys us tho 
avenger of monstrous villunitss; there is a 'ravturus 
whore tho darkest criminals sulfer otoriuil lorlurcs. 
Hut TunluluH and Ixion iiro suilbring for onormous 
orimcH, to which tho smull wicked uess of coinmon men 
ofioTH no anulogy. Moreover, these and olhov such 
stories iiro only enriously eniumerited myths, reprtisotit- 
ing physical pliemiinena. Hut with iSimrides a cluingo 
Cttiuo over philoMipliy ; a sign- pctrlmps a caiise—ef tho 
doolino of the existing religion. The study of nniti 
anporseded tho study of tuiturc : a ptirer Theism eumo 
in with tho higher ideal of perfeetion, end sin and do. 
pravity at onco us.sinm'd un imporinneo, tho intensity 
of which made every other question insignificant. How 
man could know tho good and yot choose tho evil ; hotv 
God could bo all puro and almighty, and yot ovil hava 
broken into his creation— those wero tho quostions 
which thenceforth wore tho perplexity of philosophic 
speoulution. (i 

■Whatovor difficulty there might bo in diseoveviug 
how ovil cttinc to be., tho leadors of all tho sects agraotl 
at last upon tho scat of it. Whulhcrwjrt^/trwus <stornal, 
tts Amtotle thought, or oroatod, as Plato thought, both 
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Plato and Aristotle wore cqiially satisfied that the 
secrot of all^he shortcomings in tliis world lay in the 
imperfection, roluctancj^ or inherent grosancss of this 
inipi’acticaffio substance. God would have oveiything 
perfect, hut the nature of the element in whicli he 
worked in soino way defeated his purpose. Death, 
disease, decay, clung necessarily to everything which was 
created out of it ; and pain, and want, and hunger, and 
suffering. "Worse than all, tho spirit in its material 
body was opposed and borne down, its aspirations 
crushed, its purity tainted by the passions and appe- 
tites of its companion — tho flo.shly Inshs which u'agod 
perpetual war against the soul. 

Matter was tho cause of evil, and thenceforth tho 
question was how to conquer matter, or, at least, how 
to sot free the spirit from its oonti’ol. 

The Greek language and tho Greek literature spread 
boliind the march of Alexander; but as his generals 
could only niako their conquests permanent by largely 
accepting tho Eastern manners, so philosophy cotdd 
only make good its ground by becoming itself Oriental- 
ized. Tho ouo pure and holy God whom Plato had 
painfully reasoned out for himself had existed from 
immemorial time in tho traditions of tho JeAVs ; while 
the Persians, who had before taught tho Jews at Daby- 
lon tho existence of an indopondont*evil boing, now luid 
him to offer to the Greeks as their account of tho difli- 
cultios which had porploxod Socrates. Seven centuries 
of struggle, and many hundred thousand folios, were 
the results of ^ tho reraarkablo fusion which folloAve^J 

voi.. I. 13 
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Out. ot' these olonionts, uuikitl in viii-uuis proportiona, 
rose siuieossively the Alexaiulriiui phiUwophy, (lie ILtl- 
leiiisls, the Thenipeutu', those stmii^'o Essoiu) eom* 
umiiisls, uilh Oio iiiiuiiuerfihlo scufs of (uioslits (ir 
Oln'istiiin herelies. Fiunlly, Iho hiittlo was liiiiiled In 
(lu; kvn ureal I'inils, iirirlor one <jr «(lier of wliit‘li (he 
best ni' dll' i‘i!Hiniin]ei‘ liiiil riui}j;etl tliein.si*lve,s-- Miini- 
(•iieiMii mill (.iiduilii; Olinsliiinity : Miini’eheisiu in whieli 
die I’ei'i'imi-- Ciidiitlii'isui in whieh thn dewisli' eh'inent 
must jirejjniiilei'iifofl. ■ It iliil not end (ill the elusn of 
die liflh eenlury, inid it ended (hen nither hy nrhitru- 
(ion dmn hy a deeiileil vielnry whieh oither side eonld 
ehiini. 'riui Ohnreli hiis yet to tiel;ninvleil|,>’i' how lur};tt 
u jiorduu of i(s enemy's doeli'ines it ineorponited 
tliriuijvh die niediutiim of Au^jnslino lieforo llui Held 
wtis Huvrendered to it. Let us tnieo somethintt; of (he 
reid. heuriny!) of (his bee.lioii of (ho worhl’s Drionliil 
history, whieh to so umuy moderim seeins no hotter limn 
ttii idle ilylitiny o\*<‘r words mid .slniw.s. 

Fuels M'it.ueHsiii{>; so oleiirly thiit dm uspeeiul strength 
of evil hiy, iis tlio philosophors Imd soon, in muUtir, it 
WHS so fur 11. eoiiolu.'iiou udiioli both Jew und rersiiiii 
were reudy to iieoupt ; thii luiUed Ari.slotelie view of it 
being most iie.eoptublu to the Persiun, ihu I’lntonie to 
the Jlelleiiistic Jew, Hut the imrer theology of the 
Jow forecd him to hf »k foi” u solution of the iiueBtum 
whieh I’luto Imd left doubtful, und to esphiiu how evil 
hud crept into mutter, lie could not allow that what 
God hud ercutud could bo of its own tmiuiiin iniporfcet. 
God niudo it vur/ guod } sumo other ouuao hud hrokceu 
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in to spoil it. Accordingly, as before ho had reduced 
the independent Arimancs, whoso existence he had 
learnt at Babylon, into a subordinate spirit ; so now, 
not quosti(?ning the facts of disease, of death, of pain, 
or of the infinnity of tho flesh which tho natural 
strength of tho spirit was unable to resist, ho accounted 
for thorn under the supposition that tho iirst anan had 
deliberately sinned, and by his sin had brought a curse 
upon the whole material oarth, and upon all which was 
fashioned out of it. The earth was created pure and 
lovely — a garden of delight, loading itself of its own 
free ucoord with fruit and flower, and everything most 
oxfpiisito and beautiful. J'fo bird or bcu.st el’ prey broke 
the eternal peace which roigued over its hospitable 
surface. In calm and' quiet intercourse, tho leopard 
lay down by tho kid, tho lion brwsod beside tho ox, 
and the corporeal frame of man, knowing noithor decay 
nor death, nor unruly appetite, nor any change or in- 
firmity, was imro as the immortal substamio of tho 
unfallon angols. 

But with tho fatal apple all this fair scene passed 
• away, and creation us it seomod was hopelessly and 
irretrievably ruined. Adam sinned — ^no matter how, 
ho sinned; the sin was the ono terrible fact: moral 
evil was brought into the w'oi'ld by tho only creature 
who was capable of committing ft. Sin entered in,- 
and death by sin ; death and disoaso, storm and posti- 
lenoe, earthquake and famine. The imprisoned passions 
of tho wild animals were lot loose, and oarth and air 
became full of. carnage; worst of all, man’s aniimd 
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natui‘0 oamo out in gigantic stronglli — tlio carnal htsts, 
unruly appetites, fenlousies, hatreds, rapnt(»s, and mur- 
ders ; and l.hcn flic law, and with it, of course, hveuelicis 
of the law, and sin on sin. Tim seed of Adam was 
infected in tlm animal ehango which jmd passed over 
Adam’s person, and every child, thend’orc, theiitiefortli 
nalurallj' engendered in his jioslcrity, wasiideclcdwith 
tlio curses which Ins hiul isieurred. Every nsalssrial 
orgunization tlieneefftinvnrd (ssjshsiis/sd in iiself tho 
elcinenls (sf its eswn dcslrnciion, and this philnsophiis 
eomslnaiissiH of As'isloths were accepted and explaiised 
hy tiseology. Already, in the popular hisforics, Ihosu 
AS'lio were infected hy diseaw; were said to he hound hy 
Hatau; madness was a ‘possession' hy tins Evil Spirit; 
and tho whole ereation, from Aihisu till tlhrist, groaned 
and travailed under .Sniun’s power, Tho nobler niitnro 
in mull still mado itsidf felt ; hut it was a slavts wliuii it 
ought to coininund. It might will to ohoy tho liighot 
law, hut the law in tho inenibors was over-strong Ibi' it 
and hero it down. This was tho body of death which 
philosophy detceled hut could not explain, and from 
wliioli Oatholieisin now cnino forward with its nuigniti- 
cont promise of deliverance. 

Tho euriiid doctrino of tho sacraments, which Pro- 
toslaiits are compelled to neknowlcdgo In Imvci heart 
taughii .is fully in tih> early (Tuirch as it is now taught 
hy the Rnniuu Catholics, luis long been tlm Btumhling- 
block to modorii thought. It was tho very ossence of 
tho original creed. TJulcss the body could be purified, 
tho soul could not ho wiA'ed; bocauso from tho begin- 
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uing, soul iind flosli wore one man and inseparable. 
Witlioul liisiftosh, man was not, or would cease to bo. 
But llio natural organization of tho flesh was infected 
with evil, and unless organization could begin again 
from a new origyial, no pure material substance could 
exist at all. ]Io, thereforo, by whom God had first 
made the world, entered into tho womb of tho Virgin 
in tho form (if I may with rovorciioo say so) of a now 
organic coll ; and around it, through the virtue of His 
oroativo ejmrgy, a material bodj'- grow again of tho sub- 
stance of his mother, pure of taint and clean as tho first 
body of tho first man wu.s clean when it passed out 
under His hand in the beginning of all things. In Him 
thus wonderfully born was the wttio which was to 
restore tlio lost power of munkiud. lie came to redeem 
man ; and, thorcforc. Ho took a human body, and Ho 
kept it pure through a human life, till tlio time came 
when it could' bo applied to its maiTollous purpose. 
He died, and then appeared what was tho nature of a 
material human bodj^ when freed from tho lijnitalious 
of sin. Tho grave could not hold it, neither was it pos- 
siKlc that it should soo corruption. It was roal, for tho 
disciples wore allowed to fool and handle it. He ato 
and drank with them to assure thoir senses. But space 
had no power over it, nor any of tho material obstacles 
which limit an ordinary power. ‘THe willed and His 
body obeyed. He was hero. Ho was there. Ho was 
visible. Ho was invisible. Ho was in tho midst of His 
disciples and they saw Him, and then he was gone 
whither who could tell P At last He passed away to' 
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heaven; but while in hoiivon, irO|,waH still on cnvtb. 
His hotly boennio the hotly tif His Olmreh fm earth, not 
ill metaphor, hut in fact!— “His very uialerhil hotly, in 
which tiucl hy which tho iiiithful would lu' saved. Ilis 
flesh anti blood wore Iheiujeftirfh Itv ho their feoth 
Tlicy were to eat it as they would i>at ordlimry tncat. 
Tli(!y were to take it info their .syslein, a pure niatt'rinl 
sulwlaneo, to haivon I he old nalural subsfaitce and 
assimilate it to itself. As they I'etl upon it it would 
prow info fhom, ami it woidd Ijeconio fhoir own real 
hody. h’le.sh prowii in llin old way was tho body of 
death, hut tho flesli of Christ was the life of (he wcwld, 
over whie.h deafh liad tie jtower. (hrmimei.sioit availed 
nothiap, nor une.ireuiiuMsion -■ l)ut a hvh' (Tcnturv-^^ and 
this new' creature, which (ho child liiyt put on In hap- 
tisni, was horn again into Christ of water and tho 
Spirit. In the lOncluiriHt Im was fed and sustained, and 
wont <111 from .streiigfli to streiigdi ; aiid (iver, as tho 
imturo of his hody elmngod, being able to reiidei’ a 
more, comjilete ohedieneo, he would at last pass away 
to Cod fliroagh (he gate «il' (he grave, and .sfaiul holy 
and perfect in (he presence of Christ, Chri-st has 
indeed been ever \iresctit with him; hut hcc,!iu.si> wldlo 
life lasts .some partich’.s of llu' old Adam wtllni’ccssarily 
cling to every man, the Chri.stiaii's nairfal eye ou earth 
cannot suo Him. ifi'dgcd in by ‘hi.s muddy Vesture <tf 
dooay,’ ]u.s eyes, like 1I.10 eyc .9 of tho (lj»eipl('.N of J‘hn« 
mauHj uro holdcn, and only in fidth ho feels Him. But 
death, which till Christ had died had hceu tho lust 
victory of evil, ia virtue of Ili.s Buhmiasioa to it, bo- 
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comos its own destroyer, for it has power only over the 
tainted pai-iioles of tlio old suhsttuice, and there is 
nothing needed but that these should be Avnshod away, 
and the elect will stand oxit at once pure and holy, 
clothed in iuiniortal bodies, like refined gold, the 
redeemed of Qod. 

The being who aocoinpliahed a work so vast — a 
work compared to which the first creation appears but 
a trifling diilicnltjf — what could He bo hut God? God 
Ilitnsolf I Who but God could have wrested his prize 
from a power whieli half tlio thinking world believed 
to bo his coequal and cooternal iwlvorsary P lie was 
God, Ito was man also, for He was tho second vVdam 
• — the second starting-point of human growth. Ho 
was virgin born, ihat no original impurity mighi, 
infoot the substance which Ho a.ssnmed ; and being 
Himself sinless, Ho showed, in the nature of His person, 
after his roaurroc(.i(ra, what the material hodj’’ would 
have been in all of us except for sin, and wluvt it will 
bo when, after feeding on it in its puinty, tho bodies of 
oaob of us are transfigured after its likeness, 

* Here was tho secret of tho spirit which set St 
Simeon on his pillar and sent St Anthony to tho tombs 
— of the night wntohe.?, the weary fasts, Idro penitential 
soourgings, tho life-long ausloritios which have been 
altoruatoly the glory and tho roprUach of tho mediroval 
saints. They desired to ovorcorao thoir animal bodies, 
and anticipate in life tho work of death in uniting tiliom- 
solves more completely to Christ by tho dostrnotion of the 
flosh, which lay as a veil between tiiomsolves orrd Him. 
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Such I boliovu to have been the eoutml idea of (he 
boiiutiful (ii’ced which, for l/jOo yotiivs, tunud the heiirt 
and formed the iiiiiid of the iioblesl. of maukitid. J''rom 
this centre it nidiatod out uud si>re!id ns time went on, 
into the full cirede of Immun activiiy, flingiufj; its own 
philosophy iind its own pinmlinr fjraee over llio winnnm 
doluils of thu eonnnon life of till of us. hike the seven 
lamps bel'oro tho throne of (Iml, the seven mijifhty 
tingolsj and tho .seven stars, the sevim .stieriiments sliwl 
over mankind u never-eeiising stream of bles.si'tl in- 
fluonces. Tho prie.st.s, a holy ortlin* siit apart and 
endowed willi iuy.steriouN power, represented (Ilirisb 
and admiui.stereil Ills gifts. ( JhrisI, in his t welfth year, 
wits pre.H(’nted in the Temple, ami tirst. I'utered on His 
h'uthcr’s business; and the btipfi^ed ehihl, when it has 
grown to mi iige to heeome conscious of its vow and of 
its privilege, again rcuewH it in full kuowledgo of what 
it uudertakcH, and rceeiviw again sacraincnttilly u fresh 
gift of grivuo to as.sist it forward ou its way. In 
maturity it seolw a eouniuiiion to share il.s pains and 
pleasures; tmd, tiguin, (Jlirmt is pruseul to eonaeerato 
the union. Marriage, whudi, uutsiile (he Ohurch, only 
serves to perpetunto the eur.se and bring fresh inheritors 
of misery into the world, lie nuido holy by Ilia prosonco 
ttt Ottnu, and (.'ho.so it tw (he syinhol to represent His 
owu mystic union Mth His (Ihuruh. Kven sainla 
cannot Hvo without at limos smuo spot adlmring to 
thorn. The atmosphora in which wo bvoatho and move 
is soiled, and Christ hus anticipatud our wants. Christ 
did pcmuico forty dny.s in the wildoraesa, not to subdue 
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His own flesh. — ^for that which was already perfect did 
not nood snlJduing — ^but to give to penance a cleansing 
virtue to serve for our daily or our hourly ablution. 
Christ consecrates our birth ; Christ throws over us 
our baptismal rpbo of pure unsulliod innocence. Ho 
stroiigthens us as wo go forward. Ho raises u.s when 
wo full. Ho foods us with tho siibstaiico of His own 
most precious body. In tho person of His minislcr ho 
does all this for us, in virtue of that which in Ilis own 
person He actually pei’forinod when a man living on 
this earth. Last of all, when time is drawing to its 
close with us — when lifo is past, when tho work is 
done, and tho dark gate is xrear, beyond which the 
garden of an etornal homo is waiting to rocoivo us, liis 
tender care has not forsaken us. He has taken away 
the sting of death, but its appeai'anoo is still terrible ; 
and Ho will not leave us without special help at our 
last nood. He tried the agony of tlie moment ; and He 
sweetens tho cup for us before wo drink it. We are 
dismissed to the grave with our bodies anointed with 
oil, which Ho made holy in His lust anointing before 
iJis passion, and then all is ovex*. Wo lie down and 
seem to decay — to decay — ^but not all. Our natural 
body docayn, being the last remains of tho infected 
matter which wo have inherited from Adinn ; but the 
spiritual body, the glorified substance which has made 
our lifo, and is our real body us we arc in Christ, that 
can novoi* ’decay, but passes off into tho kingdom which 
is prepared for it ; that other world whore there is no 
sin, and Hod is all and in all 1 
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I N tlif. onliiuiry briiiK'lu'M iif litnniin Iviiowlcdi't' «tr 
UKluhy, llu' of vi'ci'ivctl 

oinuiouM hiiH boon rogiii'ilod as Ilia slf'U of si’ii'iitific 
vilaUt.y, ilio princiiilo of scioiililic. advanmui'nl, tins 
very souruo and roof, of liaaltliy prof''n(Ns atid yi’owOi. 
If itK'diciiio hud hiH'ii roRulalod Ou't’o hinidml yours 
uffo hy Aot of Parliamont ; if Ouiro Imd liocn Thirty- 
uiuo Artich's of Physio, and ovary liooiwotl prautll loner 
had horn oonumllod, niidor ]iains and jasndlios, In iionv 
pound his drugs by llio pi’os(;ripfions of IFonry iho 
-bh'ghlh’s pliy.siuian, Doefor DuUs, It, is easy to <’on« 
jt'cliiro in what stafo of health tho peophs of this 
ismntry would at present bn found. (lonslilutions have 
(duuigod with habits of life, and tho tri'atnu'nt of 
disorders has changed to mi'e.t tho now eondifioits. 
Now diseasea have shown thotnsulvos of which Doctor 

> /■Vfl.wi''* Miii/asim, 
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Butta, had no cognizanoo *, new continents have given 
us plants with medicinal virtues previously unheard of ; 
now scionccs, and even the mere increase of recorded 
experience, have added a thousand -remedies to those 
known to tlio ijgo of the Tudors. If the Oollogo of 
Physicians had hcon organized into a hoard of ortho- 
doxy, and every novelty of treatment had been regarded 
as a crime against sociedy, which a law had been estab- 
lished to punish, the hundreds who die annually from 
provontihlo causes would havo boon Ihousunds and tons 
of thousiiuds. 

Astronomy Is the most perfect of tho scjicueoa. The 
aoourncy of tho pro.sont theory of the planetary movo- 
monts is tosted duilj' and hourly by tho moat delicate 
experhnonta, and the Legislature, if it so pleased, 
might enact, tho first priuciploa of these movements 
into a statute, without danger of committing tho 
law of Bngland to falsolvood. Yet, if tho Legislature 
woro to venture on any such paternal procedure, in a 
few years gravitation itself ivould ho'called in question, 
and tho whole acionco would wither under the fatal 
Siadow. There are many pheuoraona still unexplained 
to give plausihility to scepticism; there are others 
more easily formuhirizod for working purposes in the 
language of ITipparcluis ; and thoro would he re- 
actionists who would invito us ff) return to tho safe 
uouvictions of our forefathers. What tho world has 
scon tho world may see again; and were it once 
granted that astronomy wore something to be ruled hy 
authority, new popes would imprison new Galileos 5 the 
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kuowlcclgo iilreacly tidqiiiml wrjulil lio Ktrimgh'd in llio 
cords which wore iuloinlud lo IciM.'p i(, siil'i'droin luirin, 
and, deprived of tho freo air on which its life dope'nds, 
it would dwindle and di*!. 

A few years ago, tin Inspector tif^ iSi'horils“-a !Mr 
Jollingcr iSyinonds— opening, peiha]).s for the ilrst time, 
an clomentary hook on nslronoiny, canie on Honiething 
which he conceived to ho a dillitutlly in tlio theory of 
lunar motion. IIi,s ohjeclion was on flie llice <if it 
plausible. Tlio true niotion.s of tho heavmily bodies 
are univi'r.sally the oppo.sili! of tho apparent motions. 
Mr Kymonds coneeived that tho moon omild not vovolvo 
on its axi.s, hocauso the samo side of it wa,M continually 
turned towards tho earth ; and hoe.anso if it were eon* 
ncciedwith tho earth by a rigid bae'““wliich, us lio 
thought, would deprive it of power of rotation — llm 
relat'iivo a.spects of tho two bodies would remain un- 
changed, Ke sent hia views to the. ‘Times.’ lie 
appealed to the common sense of the Avorld, and com- 
mon senso seemed to be on his side. Tim men of 
Hcioncc were of e,oursc right ; but a phenomenon, not 
entirely obvicais, hud heeu liitherto explained in linx^ 
guago which the giuieral reader could not readily com- 
prohond, A few words of elucidation cleared up tho 
confusion. Wo do not rccolleet whether Mr iSymouds 
was satisUed or not^ but most of us who hud boforo 
rooeived what tho men of selonuo told us with an 
uniutelligont and languid ussoiit, wore sot thinking for 
ourselves, and, as a result of tho discussion, exclmngod 
a confused idea for a clour uuo. 
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If; -was an excollont illnstration of tho true clairaa 
of autlioritj* and of the value of oijen inquiry. The 
ignorant man has not ns good a right to his own 
opinion as* tho instructed man. The instructed man, 
however right ho may ho, must not dolivor his con- 
clusions as axioms, and merely insist that they are true. 
Tho ono asks a question, fho other answers it, and all 
of us are tho bettor for tho h\iainc8s. 

Now, let us suppose tho .sumo thing to liavo happened 
when tho only reply to a ditRoulty was an appeal to tho 
Astronomor-Boyal, wlioro tho rotation of tho moon was 
an article of salvation dcoi’oo<l by the law of tho land, 
and whore all persons admitted to hold office under tho 
iSfate wore required to siibscribo to it. Tho Astronomer- 
Royal — as it was, if we remenibor I'ight, he was a little 
cross at Mr Symonds’ presumption — would have brought 
an action against him in the Court of Arches ; Mr 
Symonds would have been dopiivcd of his inspectorship 
— for, of course, ho would have been obstinate in his 
heresy ; the world outside would have hod an anloccdont 
presumption that truth lay Avith tho man Avho was mak- 
ing sacrifices for it, and that there Avas little to be said 
in the way of argument for what could not stand with- 
out the help of the law. Everybody could undei’stand 
the difficulty ; not everybody would have taken the 
trouble to attend to the answer. * Mr Symonds Avould 
have been a Oblenso, and a good many of us would have 
been convinced in our seoi-et hearts that the moon as 
little turned on its axis as tho drawing-room table. 

As it is in idea essential to a reverence for truth to 
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boliovc iu its «ipiu:i(y for solf^dofoneo, so pnictii’iilly, in 
ov(‘ry subjcoti except, one, errors ni'o tillo\v/'(l I'ret' romn 
to oxin’oss tlieinsolves, nii«l llie liberty of opinion whitdi 
is the life of kiunvle-dj^i'o, «s surely beeonies llie ibsttb of 
I'ubx'luKxl. A method - the soundni'ss of whieh is so 
evident tlmt to iirf^uo iu favour of it is almost absurd'- 
mij^ht bii exjHieted to have been ii))|tlii'd, as a nmifer of 
eours(', to the one sulijeet where niistiilvo is siqiposisl fti 
bo fatal,- whore to eoine to wron^; eonelusions is held 
to bo a (iriiiKi for whieh the Maker of tl>o nnive.rso has 
ludther pardon nor pity. Yi't ninny reasons, not 
eulf. to understand, have hm}; eoiitinued to exeludo 
theoloj'y from the renlou where free iliseiissitin is sup« 
posed (o lie applieiihle. 'I'liat so nmny persons have a 
personal interest, in the nminleiianee of pailieular views, 
would of itself bo fuliil to fair argument. Though they 
know themselves t<t bo right, yet right is not enough 
for them unle.ss Ihero is might to supiiorl it, and thosa 
who talk most of faith show least that they possess it. 
But then! uro doepur ainl more suhth' objee.liuns. 'i’ho 
theologian h'quires absohile <’ertalnfy, and there aro no 
ttbsolufo eortaiuties in seieiuio. The eonelusions of 
Mcionco art! never nioni than iu a liigli degroo probubloj 
tlmy «iro no inoro than tho he-st explaiiatiuna of phe- 
Uonionii whieh uro uttuiimblo in the existing atate of 
kuuwlodgo. Tho mdst elwuontury laws aro called laws 
otily in ctnirteoy. They are geiionilijtatibns which aro 
not coiisidoivd likely to require uiodilioution, but which 
no (mo pi'ctenda to bo iu tho nuturo of tho otiuso ex* 
hauttlively und uhhnatoiy true. As pheuoiuwmbocomw 
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more oomplicatod, aiid the data for the inteipretation 
of thorn mqf,’e inadequate, the exphuiatioiis offered are 
put forward hjqjothotically, and are graduated by the 
nature of* the evidence. Such modest hesitation is 
altogetiior uusuited to the theologian, whose certainty 
incroasoa with tlio mystery and obscurity of his matter ; 
his convictions admit of no qualification ; his truth is 
Huro as tho axioms of geometry ; ho knows what ho 
beliovos, for ho has tho ovidenco in his heart ; if ho 
inquire, it is witli a foregone conclusion, and serious 
doubt with him is sin. It is in vain to point out to 
him tho thouMund forms of opmions for each of which 
tho same internal witiu)a.s is ilfiimcd. Tho Mayo 
peasant crawling witli bare kneoa over the splintered 
rooks on Oroagh I’atriclc, tho nun prostrate belbro the 
imago of St Mary, tho Methodist in tho spasmodic 
ecstasy of a revival, alike arc conscious of emotions in 
thoinsclvos which correspond to thoir creed : tho more 
passionate, or — u.s some would say — tho more unronson- 
ing tho piety, tho louder and more clear is tho. voioo 
within, lint those varioties are no emhurrussineiit to 
the theologian. Jlc finds no fault with the method 
which is idontioal in thorn all. Whatever tho party 
to which ho himself belongs, ho is equally satisfied that 
ho alone has tho truth ; tho rest oro under illusions of 
Satan. * 

Again, wo hoar— or wo used to hoar when tho High 
Ohuroh party were more formidable than they are at 
present— much about ' the right of private judgment.’ 
< Why,' the eloquent Protostaiit would say, ‘ should I 
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pin my faitli upon tho OJuirch ; tli<' Ohurcli is but u 
congregation of falliWo mi'r), no ftotti'i’ ublo to juflg(! 
than 1 inn^ I hnvo ii right fci iny own opinion.’ ft 
Hountls liko ii paradox to .-ay that frco dificimaion is 
iiitorfiH’od with iiy a t’uuso whiidi, ahovo all othorH, 
would hnvo hoc'u oxptaMod In farthor it; but tiiia in 
fact has boon tho oift'cl, bwnuso it. ttnuls to iTnutvo tho 
grounds of (hotdogieal beliof beyond (ho pvttviiU'o of 
argumonl.. No niut talks of * a right of ])rivatn judg* 
ment’ in anylbing but. roHgi(ai ; no ono but a fool 
in.sisls on his ‘ right to hi.s own opinion ' with his 
lawyor or his dotdm’. Able men who luivo giv(>n their 
tinia to spc'eial sulijeets, nro aathorifios upon tlioso sub* 
joats In ho listened to with <leferenee, ami the ultlnmlo 
authority at any giv<’n linio i.s lha eollis'live general 
soimo of the wi.sojvt iiiou living in the de[mrlmi!nt k> 
which they belong. Tho utmost ‘right of priviita 
judgment ’ whiidi anybody rluinis in sueh rases, ia tho 
choiao of tho phy.siciau to whom lu' will tvimt his body, 
or of tho counsel to whom ho Avill e.omiuit tho conduct 
of his rau.se. Tim exprossion, as it is eomnmuly used, 
ijnplies a boliid' that, in mat tors of roHgioii, tlm critcrih 
of truth uro diHbreut in kind from what prevail olsc- 
whevo, and tho efforts which havo born made to bring 
suoh a notion into bnvmony with common sense and 
cotmuou subjects htfVo not boon tlni lca.st successful. 
Tho High OhureU party used tt) suy, a.s a point against 
tho Hvaugolioals, that either, ‘tho right of private 
judgment ’ meant nothing, or it moant that a nmu had 
a right to bo in tho wrong. * Nti,’ said a writer in tho 
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‘Ediuburgh Review/ ‘it means only that if a man 
chooses to in tho'wrong, no one else has a right to 
interfere with him. A man has no right to got drunk 
in his owit house, but the policeman may not force a 
way into his lioiiso and provent him.’ Tho illustration 
fails of its purpose. 

In tho first place, tho Evangelicals never contem- 
plated a wrong use of tho thing ; they meant merely 
that they had a right to their own opinions as against 
tho Ohurch. They did not indeed put forward their 
claim quite so indccdlj' ; they made it gcnci'nl, as sound- 
ing loss invidious ; but nobody over hoard on Evnngol- 
ioal admit a High Ohurclinuin’s right to bo a High 
Ohurchman, or a Oatholio’s right to bo a Catholic. 

But secondly, society has a most absolute right to 
provent all manner of evil — drankennoss and the rest 
of it, if it can — only in doing so, society must not use 
means which would create a greatoi’ evil than it would 
remedy. As a man can by no possibility be doing 
anything but most foul wrong to himself in getting 
drunlc, society does him no wrong, but rather does him 
tUb greatest benefit, if it can possibly keep him sober ; 
and in the same way, since a false belief in serious 
matters is among the greatest of misfortunes, so to drive 
it out of man, by the whip, if it cannot be managed by 
persuasion, is an act of brotlicrlj^ love and afieotion, 
provided the boliof really and truly is false, and you 
hav6 a bettor to give him in the place of it. The 
question is not what to do, but merely ‘ how to do it ; ’ 
although Mr Mill, in his lovo of ‘ liberty/ thinks other 

. vni., ). ' H 
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wise. Ml’ Mill doinantls lor ('vory man a ri^jflit (o say 
out his convictions in plain wlaUnw they 

iniiy bo ; and so I’ar as ho luoiins fhat tlo'Vi’, .shoiihl Ins no 
i\ct of ParHiunout to prevent iiim, lie is jierl’ei'lly just 
in what ho says. Tint wlien Hr Mill [riH's from I'arlia- 
nu'iit lo puhlioii])ini<tii -wlum he lays ilowii !i« ii j,';enei’iil 
jn'inoiplo that the free, play ol‘ Ihmiivht is ini\vholi>'.iiniely 
inforfon’d wiili hy soeiety, lie would iako away llie solo 
prolf’ction wliich we [Mls^il'}is iVom Ihe inroads of any 
kind of folly. Ilis dread of (ynnniy is so «;rra(, that Im 
Ihink.s a man lu'Uer olf wilh a lalso opinitai of Ids own 
than with a rijuhl, opinion iidlicled upon liim from 
without ; while, for our own part, wo should he ^p-aleful 
for tyranny or for aiiYlhin>' else whieh Would porform 
so HMoful iin onift! for us, 

I’uhlio opinion inny Im nnjust at parlionlur times 
and on purlicnlar .suhjoels ; wo heliovo it lo hn both 
unjust and unwise on tlio mailer of whieh we arc at 
pvosont Hpi'uking; hut, on the whole, it is like the 
ventilation of a lum-se, whieh keeps iho air pure. Much 
in this World has to ho tukeu for granted, ami wn cannot 
ho for over arguing over onr lir.st principhw. If a mifli 
persists in talking of what he does not undovstinul, ho 
is put dowu ; if lio sports loose views on morals at a 
(k'coiit dinnor party, tho hotter .sort of people light shy 
of him, and h« is no^ inviled again ; if ho jindhsa hini- 
Holf a Huddln.Ht. or a Malumn'lan, it. is assnmod tlmt ho 
Imfl not adopted those bolicfs <m sorious eonviotion, hut 
rather in wilful loVity and eccentricity which does not 
dcflorve to ho tolorated. Mon have no right to tnalto 
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themsolves boros and miisancea ; and tlio common sense 
of mnnkind»inflictsSvholcsorao incoiiTenionoes on those 
wlio enrr^ their ‘ri}>ht of private judgment’ to any 
such oxtrcinitios. . It is a chock, the same in kind as 
that wliich operates so wholesomely in the sciences. 
Mere folly is extinguished in contempt; ohjecitions 
roasonahly urged obtain a hearing and arc roaaoiiahly 
met. Now truths, after encountering sulficiont opposi- 
tion to test their value, make their way into general 
reception. 

A furtlier causo whicli has oireinted to prevent the- 
ology from obtaining the benefit of free discussion is 
the interpretation popularlj’’ placed upon the constitu- 
tion of the Church Establishment. Eor lifteon cen- 
turies of its existence, the Christian Church was 
supposed to ho under the immediate guidance of the 
'Holy Spirit, which miraculously controlled its decisions, 
and precluded the possihilitv of error. This theory 
broke down at the Hoforniatioii, but it left behind it a 
confused sense that theological truth was in some way 
dilforent from other truth ; and, pariily on grounds of 
public policy, partly heenuso it was suppoBcd to have 
succeeded to the obligations and the rights of tho 
Papacy, the State took upon itself to fix by statute the 
doctrines which should, bo taught to tho people. ’ Tho 
distrnotions . created by divided '’opinions wore then 
dangerous. Individuals did not hesitate to a.soriho to 
themselves tho infallibility which they denied to the 
Church. Everybody was intolerant upon principle, 
and was ready to cut the throat of an opponent whom 
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his argumoutsluul fuihal ftMiniu iiicti. The S(, ate, while 
it. luiwlo no pretensions to Divine |fuijUiiii;r, was eom- 
pullcil to intorlero in sulf-jtroteetion ; luul to ktjep the 
potieo of the retilin, unci to prevent, tlie nution from 
tcariu'' itsolf in pieeuw, ti Iwuly of fonnulus avcis onaeted, 
lor the time broad and c.onipn'be'n.sive, within wliieli 
opinion mi^'lit he allowed conveiiieut hititnde, wliile 
forhiddon to puss bej'oml the border. 

It might hdvo been thought that in ahatubtiiing for 
itself, and fornmllj' denying 1.o llni (ihureli, it.s preion* 
sions to immunity from orror, the Slnto could not. Imvo 
intended to bind tlio eoiwcioiiee. AVlien this or tliiit 
law is iia.ssc.'d, ihci Mdijcct is reciuirc.'d to obey it, but ho 
is not retpiircid to upprovo of the law a.s just, Tho 
I’niyor-Mouk und thu Thivty-niuo Articles, so far iis 
they uro inudo obligiitoi'y by Act of Purliiiment, are us 
itmoh laws us any other sliituto. I'hey uro u rule to 
oondiiut; it is not eicsy In sen why they should he 
more; it is not easy to sec why Ihoy shonld havo hcen 
supposed to doprivo clergy nicu of a right to their opin- 
ions, or to forbid diseusskm of tlieir coiitouts. Tho 
judge i.s not I'orhiddcn to anioliornlo the law which ITo 
udtuiuisiers. If in dischurgo of his duty he has to 
pronouiieo a seutciice which htc declares at the sumo 
tiino that lie thinks «iiju.st, no indigininl puhlie accuses 
him of dishomssty, i% vocpiircs liiin to rtwign 3u.s oifieo. 
The soldier is asked no «jueslioii.s as to tho legitiumcy 
of tho war on whitdi ho is sent to light { nor need lio 
throw up his coinuiission if ho think tho (juarrol ti had 
om Doubtlosa, if u law was utterly iin'quitoua — if a 
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war was unmistakably wicked — bonourable men might 
feel uncertEJin what to do, and would seek some other 
profession^ I’liihcr <han continue inslrunionta of evil. 
Ilut within limils, and in questions of detail, whore the 
service is gonovully good and honourable, wo leave 
opinion its free play, and exaggerated scrupulousness 
woTild bo folly or aoinothing worse. Soniohow or othor 
however, this wholesomo freedom is not allowed to tho 
clergymen. The idea of absolute inward beliof has 
been substitutod for that of obedience ; and tho man 
who, in taking orders, signs tho Articles and accepts 
tho I’rayer-Book, does not inoroly undortako to use the 
services in tho one, and abstiun from contradicting to 
bis congregation the doctrines contained in tho other ; 
but ho is held to promise what no honest man, without 
prosumption, can undortako to jn’omise — that he will 
continue to think to tho end of his life ns ho thinks 
when he makes his engagement. 

It is said that if his opinions ohaugo, he may resign, 
and retire into lay communion. We aro not prepared 
to say that either tho Convocation of 1562, or the Par 
liament which afterwards endorsed its proceedings, 
knew exactly what they meant, or did not mean ; biit 
it is quite clear that they did not contemidate tho alter- 
native of a clergyman’s retirement. If they had, they 
would have provided moans by which he could have 
abandoned his orders, and not have remained committed 
for life to a profession from which ho could not escape. 
If the popular theory of subscription ho true, and tho 
Articles aro articles of belief, a reasonable human being, 
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when little raore than a boy, plodgns liimself to a long 
Bories of intricate and bigbly-diiliciilt pi'o^xwiiioasi of 
abstruse diviuitj'. Ho uiidurtukes never to^wivor or 
doubt—uever to allow his iiihid to bo Hbakoii, wlmtovor 
the weight of argainicnt or ovidonco brought to boar 
U 2 Jon him. That is to say, ho 25romis(!s to do M'hat iu> 
man living has a right to la’omiso to do. Ho is doing, 
oji tho authority of rurliiuuont, jn’ccisely whul. tlm 
Church of Romo required him to do on iho iiulliority 
of a .Oouuoil. 

If a clorgymuu — ill trouble amidst the ab.struso sub- 
jects with which ho has to deal, or unable to reroneilo 
somo now-discovered truth of seieneo with ibo oslab- 
liahcfl formulas — imts forward his periile.xitiiis; if bo 
vouturcs tt doubt of tho omniseienc(! of the slulesnicn 
and divines of tho sixtoonth century, which (hey them- 
selves disowned, there is an iuHtunt ury to have him 
stifled, silenced, or trunqfled down ; and if no longer 
punished in life and limb, 1o have him deprived oi‘ the 
moons on whioh life and limb can be suiqiorted, while 
with ingonious (yraimy lie is Ibrbidden to nuiiutuiu 
himself bj’’ any otlior oceiipatioii. '' 

So far have wo gone in this direetion, (hat when 
tho ‘Essays and Ilovicws' ttjtpeiired, it was gravely said 
and said by men who hud no ju'ofussionul antliailhv 
to tlioni — that tho ^vritors had hrokeu their ftUlh, 
Laymen wtu'o froo to say wliat (bey jdoased on sueh 
subjects ; olorgymen woi-o tho liiretl exiiouents of the 
established opinions, und were eortnnitted to them iu 
thought and word, It was one more auumaly wluu'e 
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tlicre Avei’o onougli already. To say tliat the clergy, 
who are sot« apart ?o study a particular subject, arc to 
he tho oulj' ijorsons unpormitted to have an iudopondent 
opinion upon it, is like saying that lawyers must take 
no part in tho amondinont of tho statute-book ; that 
ouginoers must ho silent upon mechanism ; and if an 
improvement is Avanted in the art of modiciiio, physi- 
cians may have nolhing to say to it. 

Those causes Avould, perhup.s, have been insufficient 
to repress fr(ie inquiry, if there had beeu on the iiart 
of tho really able men auioug us a determination to 
break tho ico ; in other Avords, if theology hud preserved 
the Bttiuo commanding interest for the more powerful 
minds Avith Avhich it affected them thi’oo hundred years 
ago. But on tho one hand, a souse, half serious, haK lan- 
guid, of tho hopelessness of tho subject has produced an 
indisposition to meddle Avith it; outlie other, there has 
boon a creditable reluctance to disturb by discussion 
tlio minds of tho uneducated or half-educated, to whom 
tho ostablislied religion is simply an expression of tho 
obedience Avhich they owe to Almighty God, on the 
details of AA'hich they think little, and are therefore 
unconscious of its difficulties, while in general it is the 
source of all that is best mid noblest in their lives and 
actions. 

This hist motive no doubt dosei’vos respect, but the 
force which, it once pos.ses8ed it possesses no longer. 
Tho uncertainty which once aflbeted only the more 
instructed extends now to all classes of society. A 
snporfioial crust of agroomont, AA’oai'hig thiuricr day by 
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day, ia undermined everywhere by a vague misgiving ; 
and there is an unrest which Avill be satisfidd only when 
the sources of it are probed to the core. The Church 
authorities repeat a scries of phrases wliich they are 
pleased to call answers to objections ; thoy treat tho 
most serious grounds of perplexity as if they wore 
puerile and trifling; while it is notorious that for a 
century past extremely able men have either not known 
what to say about them, or have not said what they 
thought. On the Continent tho poculiar English view 
has soaroely a single educated defender. Even in Eng- 
land tho laity keep their judgment in suspense, or 
remain warily silent. 

' Of what religion arc you, Mr Eogers P ’ said a lady 
once. 

‘ What religion, madam ? I am of tho religion of 
hll sensible men.’ 

‘ And what is that P ’ she asked. 

‘ All sensible men, madam, keep that to themselvos.’ 

If Mr Rogers bad gono on to explain himself, he 
would have said, perhaps, that where the opinions of 
those best able to judge are divided, tho questions al: 
issue are doubtful. Reasonable men who are unable to 
give them special attention withhold their judgment, 
while those who are able, form their conclusions with 
difiBdence and modc%. But theologians will not tol- 
erate diffidence ; they demand absoluto assent, and will 
take nothing short of it ; and they affect, therefore, to 
drown in foolish ridicule whatever troubles or displeases 
them. The Bishop of Oxford talks in the old style of 
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pumshment. The Archbishop of Canterbury roi 
to Usher a# our guide in Hebrew chronology. The 
objections of the present genointioii of ‘ infidels,’ he 
says, are the .suniu which hiiyo been I’ofuted again and 
again, and are such as ti child might answer. The 
young man just ontoring upon tlio poBsession of his 
intelloct, with a senso of responsibility for his belief, 
and more anxious for truth than for success in life. 


finds, when ho looks into tho matter, that the Arch- 
bishop has altogether iniaroprosented it; that in fact, 
like other official persons, he had been using merely a 
sterootypod form of words, to which ho attaohwl no 
definite moaning. The words aro repeated year after 
year, but the enemies refuse to be exoroisod. They 
come and come again, from. Spinoza and Lessing to 
Strauss and Bcuan. The theologians have resolved no 
sijiglo difficulty ; tfigy convince no ono who is not con- 
vinced already ; and a Colenso coming fresh to the 
subject with no more than a year’s study, throws the 
Oluiroh of England into convulsions, 

^ If there were any roal danger that Christianity 
would cease to he believed, it would be no more than a 
fulfilment of prophecy. The state in which the Son of 
Man would find the world at his coming he did nob say 
would bo a state of feith. But if tliat dark time is over 
literally to come upon, the earth, tSore are no present 
signs of it. rUo creed of eighteen centuries is nob 
about to fade away like an exhalation, nor are the new 
lights of science sc exhilarating that serious persons 
■ can look with comfort to exchanging one for the other. 
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Ohi'istianity has abler advocates than its professed 
defenders, in those many quiet an'rl hmuMo men and 
women who in the light of it and the strength of it 
, live holy, beautiful, and solf-donying lives. Tho God 
that answers by fire is tho God whom imiiikiiid will 
acknowledge ; and so long as tho fruits of tho Spirit 
continue to bo visible in cliarify, in sclf-aacrifico, in 
those graces which raise human creatures abovo them- 
selves, and invest them with that beauty of holiness 
which only religion confers, thoughtful persons will 
remain convinoed that with thorn in some form or other 
is the aeorot of truth. Tho body will not thrive on 
poison, or the soul on falischood ; and as tho A'ital 
processes of health ai’o too siibtlo for science to follow ; 
as wo choose our food, not by tho most careful ohomical 
anal3'sis, but by the oxporienoo of its effects upon tho 
system j so when a partioidar belief is iruitful in 
nobleness of character, we need trouble onrsolvos very 
little with scientific demonstrations that it is false, Tho 
most deadly poison may bo chonucally undistinguishable 
from substances which are perfectly innocent 

What that boliof is' for which the fruits speak thus 
so positively, it is loss oasj'- to divine. Eeligion from 
tho beginning of time has expanded and changed with 
the growth of knowledge. Tho religion of tho prophets 
was not the religion^vhioh was adapted to the hardness 
of heai't of the Israolitos of tho Exodus. Tho Gospel 
set aside the Law ; the creed of the early Church was 
not the creed of the Middle Ages, any more tlian the 
creed of Luther and Craniner was the creed of St 
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Demard and Aquiiias. Old things puss uAvay, new 
things come in theh’^lnce ; and they in their turn grow 
old, and give place to others ; yet in each of tho many 
forms whioli Oliristianity has assumed in tho world, 
holy men have lived and died, and havo had tlio witness 
of tho Spirit that they wore not far- from the truth. It 
may be that tlio faith which saves is tho souiothing hold 
in common hy all sincere Christians, and by those us 
well who should come from tho oast and tho west, and 
sit down in tho kingdom of Qod, whon tho children of 
the covenant would bo cast out. It luiiy bo that tho true 
teaching of our Lord is overlaid with doctrinos ; and 
theology, when insisting on 'tlio reception of its huge 
catena of ■foirmulas, may bo binding a j^oko upon our 
necks which neither we nor our lathers Avoro able to 
bear. 

But it is not the object of this paper to put foru''ard 
either this or any other particular opinion. The writer 
is conscious only that he is passing fast towards tho 
dtn’k gate which soon will close behind him. lie bo* 
neves that some kind of sincere and Ih'm conviction on 
these things is of infinite moment to him, and, ontircly 
diffident of his own power to find Ms way towards such a 
conviction, he is both ready and anxious to disclaim ‘all 
right of private judgment ’ in the matter. Ho wishes 
only to learn from those Avho oi’e able to teach him. 
The learned prelates talk of tho in'osumptuousness of 
human reason ; they tell us tluit doubts arise from tho 
cofasciousness of siii and the pride of the tinrogoncrato 
■ h©ai‘t. The present writoiv Avhilo ho bolievos gonei’ally 
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that reaaon, however inadequate, is the best faculty to 
which wo have to trust, yet is most painfiflly conscious 
of the weakness of his own reason ; and once lot Iho 
real judgment of the best and wisest men bo declared 
— let those who ai'c most caimhle of forming n sound 
opinion, after roviowiiig the whole relations of science, 
history, and what is now roceivod as revelation, toll us 
fairly how much of the doctrines poinihirly taught they 
conceive to he adequately estublished, how much to ho 
uncertain, and how much, if anything, to he mistaken ; 
there is scarcely, perhaps, a single serious inquirer who 
would not submit with delight to a court which is the 
highest on earth. 

Mr Mansel tells us that in tho things of God reason 
is beyond its depth, that tho wise and tho unwise are on 
the same level of incapacity, and that we must accept 
what we find established, or we must believe nothing. 
We presume that Mr Mansel’s dilemma itself is n con- 
clusion of reason. Do what wo will, reason is and must 
be our ultimate authority ; and wero the oollectiyo 
sense of mankind to declare Mr Mansel right, we 
should submit to that opinion as readily as to another. 
But the collective sense of mankind is less acquiescent. 
He has been compared to a man silting on the end of 
a plank and deliberately sawing off his seat. It Haftwia 
never to have occulred to him that, if ho is right, he 
has no business to be a Protestant. What Mr 
says to Professor Jowett, Bishop Gardiner in effect 
replied to Frith and Eidley. Frith and Eidley said 
that transubstantiation was unreasonable : Gardiner 
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answered that there was the letter of Scripture for it, 
and that the* humail intellect was no measure of the 
power of God. Yet the Eoformors somehow believed, 
and Mr Mffnsol by his place in the Church of England 
seems to agree with them, that the huiiinn intolloot was 
not so wholly incompetent. It might be a weak guide, 
but it was better than uono; and they declared on 
grounds of mere reason, that Cliiist being in heaven and 
not on earth, ‘ it was conti'urj' to the truth for a 
natural body to bo in two places at onco.' The com- 
mon souse of the country was of the same opinion, and 
the illusion was at an end. 

There have boon ‘ Aids to Eaith ’ produced lately, 
and ‘Replies to the Seven Essayists,’ ‘Answers to 
Oolenso,’ and much else of the kind. "Wo rogi’ot to any 
that they have done little for us. The very life of our 
souls is at issue in the questions which have been raised, 
and wo are fed with the professional commonplaces of 
the * members of a close guild, men holding high 
office in the Church, or expecting to hold high office 
there ; in either case with a strong temporal interest 
ill the defonoo of the institution which they represent. 
■VVe desire to know what those of the clergy think 
whose love of truth is unconnected with their prospects 
in life ; wo desire to know what the educated lay- 
men, the lawyers, the historians, <lie men of science, 
the statesmen think ; and those ai’O for the most part 
silent, or confess themselves modestly uncortain. The 
professional theologians alone are loud and confident ; 
but they speak in , the old angry tone which rarely 
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accompanies deep and wiso convictions. They do not 
meet tho real difficulties; they' mistake them, mis- 
roprosont them, claim victories over adversaries -with 
whom they have never oven oroased swords, and leap to 
conclusions with a precipitancy at which wo can only 
smile. It has been tho iinhaiipy Tnannor’ ol’ their class 
from immemorial time;' they call it /enl ior the Loi'd, 
as if it wore beyond all doubt tluit they wore on Go(l’8 
sidc-i-as if serious inquiry after truth wiis something 
which they wore entitled to resent. Tliej'- treat intel- 
lectual diffioultlos a.s if they deserved rather to i)o eon- 
domnod and punished than considered and Avoighed, and 
rather stop their ears and run with one accord upon 
anj' one Avho disagrees Avifh tlicni than listen patiently 
to what he has to say. 

We do not pi’oposo to enter in detail upon the 
particular points which demand re-discussion. It is 
enough that tho more exact habit of thought Avhich 
scienco has engendered, and tho. closer knowledge of 
the value and nature of ovidcncc, has notoriously made 
it necessary that the grounds should bo reconsidered on 
which wo are to believe that one country and one 
people was governed for sixteen centuries ojr principles 
different from those which wo now find to prevail imi- 
versally. One of many questions however shall be 
briefly glanced a^ on which tho real issue seems 
habituolly to be evaded. • 

Much has been lately Said and written on tho 
authenticity of the Pentateuch and tho other historical 
books of the Old Testament. Tho Bishop of Natal has 
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thrown out in a crude form the critical results of Iho 
inquiries of ttho Q-ei’mana, coupled with certain arith- 
metical calculations, for which ho has a special aptitude. 
He suppo^a himself to have proved that the first hvo 
hooks of tho Bible are a compilation of uiicortiiin date, 
full of inconsistencies and impossibilitins. Tho apolo- 
gists have replied that the objections aro not ahsohd.ely 
eonohisivo, that tho events described in tho Book of 
Exodus might possibly, under ooi'tain oombiniitiona of 
ciroumstaucos, have actually taken placo; and tlioy 
then pass to tho assumption that because a story is not 
necessarily false, tliorofoi’o it is necttsaarily true. AVo 
havo no intention of vindicating Dr Oolonso. His 
theological teiining makes his arguments very like 
those of his opponents, and he and Dr M'Oaul may 
settle their differonoos between themselves. Tho 
question is at once wider and simpler than any which 
has been raised in that conti’ovorsy. Wore it proved 
beyond possibility of error that the Pentateuch was 
written by Moses, that those and all the books of tho 
Old and New Testaments wore really the work of tho 
Wi’itors whose names they bear ; wore tho Mosaic cos- 
mogony in- harmony with physical discoveries ; and 
were tho supposed inconsistencies and oontiudiotions 
shown to have no existence except in Or Oolenso’s im- 
agination — wo should not have adfancod a single stop 
towards making good tho claim put forwai'd for tho 
Bible, that it is absolutely and unoxceptionably true in 
all its parts. The ‘ genuineness and authenticity argu- 
ment is irrelevant and needless, The oloarost demon- 
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stration of the hiaman authorship of the Pentateuch 
proves nothing about its immunity from on’ors. If 
there are no mistakes in it, it was not the workmanship 
of man ; and if it was inspired by the Holy Spirit thoro 
is no occasion to show that tho hand of Moses was tho 
instrument made uso of. To tho most oxoollont of 
contemporary histories, to histories written by eye- 
witnesses of the facta whioh they describe, wo accord 
but a limited confidenco. The In'ghest intidlccttml 
competence, tho most admitted truthfulnesM, immunity 
from prejudice, and tho ubsonco of tomi)tuti()U to mis- 
state tho truth ; these things nmy securo groat crodi- 
hility, but they are no guarantee for iniuuto and 
oircumstantial exactness. Two historians, though with 
equal gifts and eqiud opportunities, never doscribo 
events in exactly the sumo way, Two witnosscs in a 
court of law, while they agree in tho main, invariably 
differ in some particulars. It aiqrears as if men could 
not relate facts preoisoly ns they saw or ns they hoard 
them. The different parts of a story striko dilferont 
imaginations unequally ; and tho mind, as tho cireuiu- 
stances pass through it, alters their jiroportions uncoh- 
soiously, or shifts tho pcrspcctiA'o. Tho credit which 
we give to the most autlicntic work of a man ha.s 
no resomblance to that universal uccoptunco which is 
demanded for tho^Biblo. It is not a diftbrenco of 
degree : it is a differonoo in kind ; and wo dosiro to 
know on Avhat ground this infallibility, whicli wo do 
not question, but Avhich is not proved, demands our 
belief. Very likely, tho Bible is thus infdliblo. Ualoss 
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it is, there can be no moral obligation to accept the 
facta whichd it records ; and though there may be 
intellectual error in denying them, there can bo no 
moral sin. 'Facts may bo better or worse authenticated ; 
but all the proofs in the world of the genuineiresa and 
authenticity of the human handiwork cannot establish 
a chiun upon tho e.onscionco. It might bo foolish to 
question Thucydides’ account of Pericles, but no one 
would call it sinful. Men part with all sobriety of 
judgment when they come on ground of this kind. 
When Sir Henry Pawlinson read the name of Sen- 
naohorib on tho Asisyrian marbles, and found allusions 
there to tho Israelites in Palestine, w'o wore told that a 
triumphant answer had been found to the cavils of 
sceptics, and a convincing proof of the inspired truth 
of the Divine Oracles. Bad arguments in a good cause 
are a sure way to bring distrust upon it. The Divine 
Oracles may be true, and may bo inspired; but the 
discoveries at Nineveh certainly do not prove them so. 
No one supposes that tho Books of Kings or tho 
prophecies of Isaiah and Ezekid wme tho work of men 
•who had no knowledge of Assyi'ia or the Assyruwi 
Princes. It is possible that in the excavations at 
Carthage some Punic inscription may be found con- 
firming Livy’s account of the battle of Oonnee ; but we 
shall not bo obliged to bolievo therefore in the in- 
spiration of Livy, or rather (for the argument comes to 
that) in tho inspiration of tho whole Latin literature. 

Wo are not questioning the fact that the Bible is 
infallible ; wo desire only to be told on what evidence 

Voi.. I. 16 
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that great and awful fact concerning it properly rests. 
It would seem, indeed, as if instinct hafli boon wiser 
than argument — as if it had been felt that nothing 
short of this literal and close inspiration coultl pro.sorvo 
the facts on which Olivistinnity depends. The history 
of the early world is a history everywhere of marvels. 
The legendary litcrntnro of every nation upon earth 
tells tho same stoi'ies of prodigies and wonders, of the 
appearances of tho gods u 2 )on earth, and t)f ihoir in ter- 
oourse with men. The lives of tho saints of tlm 
Catholic Church, from tho time of the Apostles till tlio 
present day, are a complete t.is.sue of tuiruclos re- 
sembling and rivalling those of the Oospels, Some of 
those stories are romantic and imaginative ; seme clear, 
litoral, and ijrosaio ; some rest on more tradition ; sonm 
on the sworn testimony of oyo-witnessos ; some arc 
obvious fables ; some are as well authentieated as 1‘iiots 
of such a kind can bo authoutiented at all. Tho I'ni' 
testant Christian rejects every one of them — ri'psjts 
them without inquiry— involves those for wliielv there 
is good authority and those for winch there is none or 
little in one ahsoluto, contemptuous, and HWCojni% 
denial. Tho Protestant Christian fools it moro likely, 
in the words of Hume, that men should decoivo or ho 
deceived, than that tho laws of nature should he 
violated. At this n*Jbment wo itro hosot with roports of 
conversations with spirits, of tables mimcuhmsly lifted, 
of hands projected out of tho world of shadows into 
this mortal life. An rxnusually able, acoomplishod 
person, accustomed to deal with conjimon-sense foots, a 
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celebrated political eoonoraiat, and notorious for busi- 
ncsH-lilio habits, assured this 'vniter that a certain 
mesmei'ist, who was my informant's intimate friend, 
had raiserT a doad girl to life. Wo should believe the 
people who toll us these things in any ordinary matter : 
they wo\ild bo admitted in a court of justice as good 
witnesses in a criminal case, and a jury would hang a. 
man on their word. The person just now alluded to is 
incapable of telling a wilful lie ; yet our experience of 
the regularity of tiatm-o on one side is so uniform, and 
our experience of the capacities of human folly on the 
other is so largo, that when people tell us those 
wonderful stories, most of rxs are contented to smile ! 
and wo do not care so much as to turn out of our way 
to examine tliem. 

The Bible is equally a reeoi’d of miracles ; but as 
from other histories wo reject miracles without hesita- 
tion, so of those in the Bible we insist on the universal 
acceptance : tho former aro all false, the latter are all 
true. It is evident that, in forming conclusions so 
sweeping as those, wo cannot even suppose that we are 
hoing guided by what is called historical evidence. 
Were it admitted that, as a whole, the miracles of the 
Bible are better authenticated than the miracles of the 
saints, wo should be far removed still from any largo 
inference, that in tho one set there is no room for false- 
hood, in the other no room for trutli. Tho writer or 
writers of tho Books of Kings are not known. The 
books themselves are in fact confessedly taken from older 
writings which are lost ; and the accounts of the gi'eat 
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prophets of Israel are a counterpart, curiously Kite, of 
those of the meditcval saints. In many instances, the 
authors of the Lives of these saints ■were their com- 
panions and friends. Why do we fool so sure that what 
we are told of Elijah or Elisha took place exactly as wo 
read it ? Why do wo reject the account of St Oolumba 
or St Martin as a tissue of idle fable P Why should 
not God give a power to the saint which Ho had given 
to the prophet ? Wo can produce no reason from the 
natui'6 of things, for we Icnow not what the nature of 
things is ; and if down to the death of tlic Apostles the 
ministers of religion wore allowed to provo their com- 
mission by working miracles, what right have wc, on 
grounds either of history or philoso23hy, to draw a clear 
lino at tho doath of St John — ^to say that before that 
time all such stories were true, and after it aU wore 
false P 

There is no point on which Protestant controver- 
siaKsts evade the real question more habitually than on 
that of miracles. They accuse those who withhold that 
unreserved and absolute belief which they require for 
all which they accept themselves, of denying that 
miracles are possible. They assume this to bo tho 
position taken up by the objector, and proceed easily to 
argue that man is no judge of tho power of God. Qf 
course he is not, 1^0 sane man ever riiised his narrow 
tmderstanding into a measure of tho possihilitios of the 
univei’se ; nor does any person with any protousions to 
reKgion disbelieve in miracles of some kind. To pray 
is to expect a miracle. When we jDray for the recovery 
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of a sick friend, for tke gift of any blessing, or tbe 
removal of any calamity, we expect that God will do 
somethinjT by an not of His personal will Avbicb otbor- 
wise would not have boon done — ^that Ho will suspend 
the ordinary relations of natural cause and effect ; and 
this is tho very idea of a miracle. The thing we pray 
for may be given us, and no miracle may have taken 
place. It may bo given to us by natural causes, and 
would have occurred whothor we had prayed or not. 
But prayer itself in its very ossorico implies a belief in the 
possible intervention of a power which is above nature. 
Tho question about mirucloa is simply one of ovidence — 
whether in any given case tho proof is so strong that 
no room is left for mistake, exaggeration, or iUusdon, 
while more ovidence is required to establish a fact ante- 
cedently improbable than is sufficient for a common 
occurrence. 

It has been said recently by ‘ A Layman,’ in a letter 
to Mr Maurice, that tho resurrection of our Lord is as 
well authenticated as the death of Julius Crosar. It is 
far better authenticated, imloss we are mistaken in 
supposing tbe Bible inspired ; or if we admit as evidence 
that inward assurance of the Christian, Avhich would 
make him rather die than disbelieve a truth so dear to 
him. But if the layman meant thjjt there was as much 
proof of it, in tho sense in which proof is understood in 
a court of justice, he could scarcely have considered 
what he was saying. Julius Ooosar was kiUed in a 
public place, in the presence of friend and foe, in a 
remarkable but still perfectly natural manner. Tho 
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circumstances were minutely known to all tlio world, and 
were never denied or doubted by any one. Our Lord, on 
tbe other band, scoma pin-posely to bavo witbjield sucb 
pubbo proof of His resurrection as would have loft no 
room for luibelief. He sbowocl Hhuself, ‘ not to all tbe 
people’ — not to His onomios, whom His appoaruneo 
would have overwhelmed — but ‘to wituossoa chosen 
before ; ’ to the circle of Hia own friends. There is no 
evidence which a jury could admit that Ho was ever 
actually dead. So tmusuul was it for porsoiis crucified 
to die so soon, that Pilate, wo are told, ‘ nuiiwollcd,’ 
The subsequent appearances wore straugo, and scarcely 
intelligible. Those who saw Him did not recognize 
Him till Ho was made known to thorn in tho breaking 
of bread. Ho was visible and invisible. Ho was mis- 
talcen by those who wwo most iutiinato with Him for 
another person ; nor do tho accounts agree which aro 
given by the difforont Evaugolists. Of investigation 
in the modem sense (except in tho ono instance of St 
Thomas, and St Thomas was a’ather rebxJted than 
praised) there wsis none, and could be none. The 
evidence offei’ed was different in kind, and the blessing 
was not to those who satisfied themselves of tho truth 
of the fact by a searching inquiry, but who gave their 
assent with tho nuh(^itatuig confidence of love. 

St Paul’s account of his own conversion is an 
instance of the kind of testimony which then worked 
the strongest conviction. St Paul, a fiery fanatic on a 
mission of persecution with tho midday Syrian sun 
streaming down Upon his head, was struck to thd 
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ground, and saw in a vision our Lord in the air. If 
such a thing wore to occur at the present day, and if a 
modern pj^ysician were consulted about it, ho would 
say, without hesitation, that it was an effect of an over- 
houted brain, and that there was nothing oxtraordiuury 
or unusual about the imittor. If the impression loft by 
the appearance had been too strong for such an explan- 
ation to be satisfactory, the person to whom it occurred; 
ospooially if ho was a man of 8t Paul’s intolloctuul 
stature, would have at once oxamined into the facts 
otherwise known, oonneoted with the subject of what he 
had soon. St Paul had evidently before disbelieved our 
Lord’s roaurreotion — had disbelieved it fioi’coly and 
passionately; we should have expected that ho would at 
onoo have sought for those who could best have told him 
the details of the truth. St Paul, however, did nothing 
of the kind. He went for a year into Arabia, and when 
at last ho returned to Jorusalom, ho rather held aloof 
from those who had been our Lord’s companions, and 
who liad witnessed his ascension. He saw Peter, ho 
saw James ; ‘of the ro.st of the apostles saw ho none.’ 
To him evidently the proof of the resurrection w'as the 
vision which he had himself seen. It was to that which 
he always referred when called on for a defence of his 
faith. ft 

Of evidence for tho resuiTootion, in the common 
sense of the word, i,horo may bo enough to show that 
Something extraordinary occuiTod} but not enough, 
unless wo assume tho fact to bo true on far other 
grounds, to produce any absolute and unhesitating con- 
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viotion, and inasmucli as the resurrection is the key- 
stone of Okristianity, the belief in it must be something 
far diflFerent from that suspended judgmenis. in which 
history alone would leave us. 

Human testimony, we repeat, under the most 
favourable cireumstances imaginable, knows nothing of 
‘absolute certainty ; ’ and if historical facts are bound 
up with the creed, and if they nro to be received with 
the same oorapleteuoas as the laws of conscience, they 
vest, and must rest, either on tho Divine truth of Scrip- 
ture, or on the Divino witness in otirsolvcs. On human 
evidence tho miracles of St Teresa and St Prancis of 
Assisi are as well established as those of tho Now Testa- 
ment. 

M. Ernest Henan has recently produced an account 
of the Gospel story which, written ns it is by a man of 
piety, intellect, and imagination, is spreading rapidly 
through the educated world. Carrying out the prin- 
ciples with which Protestants have swept modern 
history dear of miracles to their natural conclusions, 
he dismisses all that is miraculous from the life of our 
Lord, and endeavours to reproduce the original Galilean 
youth who lived, and taught, and died in Palestine 
eighteen hundred years ago. We have no intention of 
reviewing M. Rena^j.. He will be read soon enough by 
many who would better consider their peace of mind 
by leaving him alone. For ourselves, we are unable 
to see by what right, if he rejocta tho miraculous part 
of the narrative, he retains the rest; tho imagination 
and tho credulity which invent extraordinary incidents, 
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invent ordinary incidents also ; and if tlie Divine ele 
ment in tlie life is legendary, the human may be le- 
gendary ajso. But there is one lucid passage in the 
introduction which wo commend to tho perusal of 
controversial theologians 

‘ ITo miracle such as those of which early histories 
are full has taken place under conditions which science 
can accept. Experience shows, without exception, that 
miracles occur only in times and in countries in which 
miracles are believed in, and in tho prosenco of persons 
who aro disposed to believe them. No miracle has ever 
6een performed before an assemblage of . spectators 
capable of testing its reality. Neither uneducated 
people, nor even men of tho world, have the requisite 
capacity; great precautions are needed, and a long 
habit of scientific research. Have we not seen men of 
the world in our own time become the dupes of the 
moat childish and absurd illusions P And if it be cer- 
tain that no contemporary miracles will bear investiga- 
tion, is it not possible that the miracles of the past, 
were we able to examine into them in detail, would bo 
found equally to contain an element of error P It is 
not in the name of this or that philosophy, it is in tho 
name of an experience which never varies, that we 
banish miracles from history. We do not say a miracle 
is impossible — we say only that no miracle has ever 
yet been proved. Let a worker of miracles come for- 
ward to-morrow with pretensions serious enough to 
deserve examination. Let us suppose him to announce 
that he is ablo to raise a dead man to life. What would 
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be done ? A committee would be appointed composed 
of physiologists, physicians, chemists, and persons 
accustomed to exact iuYostigation ; a body -yould then 
be selected which the committee would assure itself 
was really dead ; and a place would bo chosen whore 
the experiment was to take place. Uvafy precaution 
would be taken to leave no opening for uncertainty ; 
and if, under those conditions, tho restoration to life 
was efiected, a probability would bo arrived at, which 
would be almost equal to certainly. An experiment, 
however, should always admit of being repeated. What 
a man has done once ho should be able to do again ; 
and in miracles thoi’e can bo no question of ease or 
difficulty. Tho ijcrfonner would be requested to re- 
peat the operation under other oiroumstances upon other 
bodies; and if he succeeded on every occasion, two 
points would be established : first, that there may bo 
in this world such things as siq^ernatural operations ; 
and, secondly, that tho ijowor to porfoiTO them is dele- 
gated to, or belongs to, particular persons. Uut who 
does not perceive that no miracle was ever jicrforined 
under such conditions as these P ’ 

We have quoted this passage because it expresses 
with extreme precision and clearness the common-sense 
principle which we (^rply to all supernatural stories of 
our own time, which Protestant theologians employ 
against tho whole cycle of Catholic miracles, and which 
M. Benan is only carrying to its logical coimlusions in 
tl'-® history of our Lord, if the Gospels are 
tried by the mere tests of historical eriticism. The 
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Gospels themsoh'os tell us wliy M. Renan’s conditions 
were never satisfied. Miracles were not displayed in 
tlie presence of scoptics to ostablisli scientific trutl\s. 
Whou tho adulterous generation sought after a sign, 
the sign was not given ; nay, it is oven said that in the 
presence of unbelief, our Lord was not able to work 
miracles. Rut science has loss respect for that un- 
doubting and submissive willmgnoss to believe ; and it 
is quite certain that if avo attempt to establish the truth 
of tho New Testtunent on tho princiidcs of Paley — if 
with Professor Jowott ‘wo interpret tho Bible as any 
other hook,’ tho element of miracle whicli has eva- 
porated from tho ontiro surface of himian history will 
not maintain itself in tho sacred ground of the Gospels, 
and tho facts of Christiimity will melt in our hands lilio 
a snow-baU. 

Nothing less than a miraculous history can sustain 
the crodibility of miracles, and nothing could be more 
likely, if revolution bo a reality and not a dream, than 
that the histoiy containing it should bo saved in its 
composition from tho intermixture of human infirmity. 
This is the position in Avhioh instinct long ago taught 
Proto.stttutS to entrench themselves, aird where alone 
they can hope to hold their ground; once ostublished 
in those linos, they wore safe and unassailable, unless it 
could he domoustrated that any fact or facts related in 
the Bible Avero certainly imtrue. 

Nor Avould it bo necessary to say any more upon the 
Bubjoot. Those Avho believed Christianity would admit 
tho assumption; those who disbelieved Christiimity 
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would repudiate it. The argument would te narrowed 
to that plnin and single issue, and the elahornto trea- 
tises upon external evidence would coasp to hring 
discredit upon the caiiso bj' their feebleness. Unfor- 
tunately — and this is the true scorot of our present dis- 
tractions — ^it seems cei’tain that in some way or other 
this belief in inspiration itself requires to bo revised. 
We are compelled to examine more precisely wluit we 
moan by the word. The accomit of tho oreiition of 
nin,Ti and tho world which is given in Genesis, and 
which is made by St Paul the basis of bis theology, 
has not yet been roconoilod with facts which scionoo 
knows to be' true. Death was in tho world before 
Adam’s sin, and unless Adiun’s age be thrust back to a 
distance which no ingenuity can torture tho letter of 
Scripture into recognizing, men and women lived and 
died upon the earth whole millenniums before tho Eve 
of Sacred History listened to the temptation of tho 
snake. Heither has any such deluge as that from which, 
according to the received intei’pretation, tho ark saved 
Noah, swept over the globe within the human period. 
We are told that it was not God’s purpose to anticipate 
the natural course of discovery: as the story of tho 
creation was written in human language, so tho details 
of it may have be^ adapted to tho existing state of 
human knowledge. The Bible, it is said, was not in- 
tended to teach mon science, but to teach them what 
was necessary for the moral training of their souls. It 
may be that this is true. Spiritual grace affects the 
moral, character of men, but leaves their intellect mum- 
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proved. The most religious men are as liable as atheists 
to ignorance of ordinary faotSj and inspiration may be 
only infallible when it touches on truths necessary to 
salvation. But if it bo so, there arc many things in 
the Bible which must become as uncertain as its geology 
or its astronomy. There is the long secular history of 
the Jewish pooido. Lot it bo once established that 
there is room for error anywhere, and we have no 
socui’ity for the accuracy of this history. The in- 
spiration of the Bible is the foundation of our whole 
belief ; and it is a grave matter if we are uncertain to 
what extent it reaches, or how much and what it guar- 
antees to us as true. Wo cannot live on probabilities. 
The faith in wliich wo can live bravely and die in 
peace must be a certainty, so far as it professes to be a 
faith at all, or it is nothing. It may be that all intel- 
lectual efforts to arrive at it are in vain; that it is 
given to those to whom it is given, and withheld from 
those from whom it is withheld. It may bo that the 
existing belief is undergoing a silent modification, like 
those to which the dispensations of religion have been 
succossively subjected ; or, again, it may bo that to the 
creed as it is already established there is nothing to be 
added, and nothing any more, to be taken from it. At 
this moment, however, the most vigorous minds appear 
least to sec their way to a conclusion ; and notwith- 
standing all tho school and church building, the ex- 
tended episcopate, and tho religious newspapers, a 
general doubt is coming up like a thunderstorm against 
tho wind, and blackening the sky. Those who cling 
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most tenaciously to the faith in which they wore 
educated, yet confess themselves perplexed. They 
know what they believe ; but why they bcliovo it, or 
why they should require others to bcliove, Shoy cannot 
tell or cannot agree. Between tho authority of the 
Church and the authority of the Bible, tho te-stiiuony 
of history and the testimony of tho Spirit, tho ascer- 
tained facta of science and the contradictory facts which 
seem to bo revealed, tho minds of men aro tossed to and 
fro, harassed by tho chairgod attitiido in which soiontifio 
investigation has placed ns all towards iiocoiints of 
supernatural occurrences. Wo thrust tho subject 
aside ; we take refuge in practical work ; wo believe, 
perhaps, tliat tho situation is desperate, and hopolc.ss of 
improvement; wo refnso to lot the question bo dis- 
turbed. But wo cannot oscapo from our shadow, and 
the spirit of unoortainty will haunt tiro world liko an 
uneasy ghost, till wo take it by tho throat liko men. 

We return then to the point from which wo set out. 
The time is pirst for repression. Despotism has dono 
its work ; but the day of despotism is gone, and tho 
only remedy is a full and fair investigation. Things 
will never right themselvos if they aro lot alone. Tt 
is idle to say pence when thoro is no peace ; and Iho 
concealed imposthmno is more dangerous than an open 
wound. The law in this country has postponed our 
trial, but cannot save us from it ; and the questions 
which have agitated tho Continent aro agitating us at 
l?.st. The stiulont who twenty years ago was oontonted 
with the Q-reek and Latin fathers and the Ang li c an 
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(Jivines, uoty reads Ewald inid Renan. The Ohuroh 
authorities still refuse to look their difficulties in the 
faco : they prescribe for mental troubles the established 
doses of I'aloy and Pearson ; they rofuso dangerous 
questions as sinful, and tread tho round of common- 
place in placid comfort. But it will not avail. Their 
pupils grow to manhood, and fight tho battle for them- 
selves, unaided by those who ought to have stood by 
them in their trial, and could not or would not , and 
the bitterness of those confiiol.s, and the end of most of 
them in liourt-brokoii uncertainty or careless indiffor- 
enco, is too notorious to all who cave to know about 
such things. 

Wo cannot afford year after year to be distracted 
with tho tentative scepticism of essayists and I’evicwers. 
In a healthy condition of public opinion such a book as 
Bishop Oolonso’s Avouldhavo passed unnoticed, or rather 
would never have boon written, for tho difficulties with 
which it deals wordd have been long ago mot and dis- 
posed of. When questions rose in the early and middle 
ages of tho Ohuroh, they wci’o decided by councils of 
the wi.sest : those be.st able to judge met together, and 
compared their thoughts, and conclusions were arrived 
at which individuals could accept and act upon. At 
the beginning of the English Reformation, when Pro- 
testant doctrine was struggling for reception, and tho 
old belief was merging in tho new, the country was 
deliberately hold in formal suspense. Protestants and 
Oatholics were set to preach on alternate Sundays in 
the same pulpit ; subjects were discussed freely in the 
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ears of tte people ; and at last, wlien all hud boon said 
on both sides, Oonvocation and Parliament embodied 
the result in formulas. Councils will no longor answer 
tbe purpose ; the clergy Have no longer a superiority of 
intelloct or cultivation; and a conference of prolatoS' 
from all parts of Oliristendoni, or even from all depart- 
ments of the English Church, would not present an 
edifying spectacle. Parliament may no longor meddle 
with opinions unless it bo to untie the chains which it 
forged throe centuries ago. But better than councils, 
better than serTUona, better than Parliaincnt, is that 
free discussion through a free press which is the fittest 
instrument for tho discovery of truth, and the most 
effectual means for pi-osorviiig it. 

“We shall bo told, perhaps, that wo are boating the 
air — ^that the press is free, and that all men may and 
do write what they please. It is not so. Discussion 
is not free so long as tho clergy who take airy .side but 
one are liable to be prosecuted and deprived of their 
means of living ; it is not froe so long as tlio expression 
of doubt is considered as a sin by public opinion and as 
a crimo by the law. So far are wo from froe disous-sion, 
that the world is not yot agreed that a free discussion 
is desirable; and till it be so agreed, the substantial 
intellect of the country will not throw itself into the 
question. The battle wUl continue to bo fouglit by 
outsiders, who suffice to disturb a repose which they 
cannot restore ; and that collective voice of tho national 
understanding, which alone can give back to us a peace- 
ful and assured conviction, will not be hoard. 
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I '^HE si)irit of criticism is not the spirit of religion. 

. The spirit of ci'iticism is a questioning spirit ; the 
spirit of roUgion is a spirit of faith, of huniilitj’- and suh- 
mission. Other qualities may go to the formation of a 
religious character in the highest and grandest sense of 
the word ; but tho virtues which religious teachors most 
generally approve, which makeup tho ideal of a Catholic 
saint, which the Catholic and all other Churches en- 
deavour most to cultivate in their children, arc those of 
passivo and loyal obedience, a devotion withoirt reserve 
or qualification ; or to use the technical word, ‘ a spirit 
of teachableness.’ A religious education is most suc- 
cessful when it has formed a mind to which difficulties 
ai’e welcome ns an opportunity for the triumph of faith 
— which regards doubts as temptations to bo resisted 
like the suggestions of sonsuality, and which alike in 
action or opinion follows the path proscribed to it with 
njft’ectionate and unhesitating confidence. 


' Fr<wr’t MaamtiM, «M4. 
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To men or ■women of the tender and sensiti've iJioty 
whioL. is produced by eucb a training, an inquiry into 
tbe grounds of its faith appears shocking and profane. 
To demand an explanation of ambiguities or iuyHtorio.s 
of which they have been accustomed to think only upon 
their knoes, is as it wore to challenge tins Almighty to 
explain His ways to His creatures, and t(j refuse obedi- 
ence unless human presumption has been first gratified. 

Undoubtedlj', not in religion only, but in any 
branch of human knowledge, teachableness is the con- 
dition of growth. Wo aiignv ill for Iho futjire of the 
youth who sots his own judginonf. against that of his 
instructors, and i-cfuscs to boliovo what cannot be at 
once made plain to him. Yet again the wise iiwtructor 
■wiU not lightly discourage questions which are prompted 
by an intelligent desire of knowledge. That uu unin- 
quiriug submissiou produces ohuvaoters of great and 
vai-ied beauty, that it has inspired the most .splendid 
acts of endurance which havo given a lustro to humanity, 
no one will venture to deny. A genial faith is one of 
that group of quidities which conmreudtheinsolvos most 
to the young, the generous, and tho enthusiastic — to 
those whose native and original nobleness lias suffered 
least from contact with the world — which holong rather 
to the imagination ^au tho reason, and stand related 
to truth through the emotions rather than through tho 
Boher calculations of probability. It is akin to loyalty, 
to enthusiosm, to hero-worship, to that deep affection 
to a person or a cause which can see no fault in what it 
loves. 
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‘ Belief,’ says Mr Sewell, ' is a virtue ; dcubt is a 
sin.’ Ittgo is uotliing if not oritical ; and the sceptical 
spirit — rfer Gakt der stels eernient — which is sutisfiod 
with nothing, which boos in evciything good the seed 
of evil, and tho weak spot in every groat oaiiso or nature, 
has boon niado the apeoial oharactoristic — we all fool 
with justioo — of the devil. 

And yet this dovoteduesa or devotion, this rovorenco 
for authority, is but one oloment of oxoellence. To 
revoroiioo is good ; but on tho one condition that tho 
object of it bo a thing which deserves roveroiico ; and 
tho necessary conipleinont, tho seoutity that wo aro not 
bestowing our best aflcctions where they should not be 
given, must bo looked for in some quality which, if less 
attractive, is no loss essential for our true welfare. To 
prove aU things — to try tho spirits whether thoy bo of 
God — is a duty laid upon us by tho highest authority ; 
and what is called progress in human things — roligioue 
as well as inatoriul — has boon duo uniformly to a dis- 
satisfaction with them as they arc. Every advance in 
science, every improvement in the command of the 
mechanical forces of nature, eveiy step in political or 
social freedom, has risen in tho first instance &om an 
act of scepticism, from an imcertainty whether the 
formulas, or tho opinions, or the ^'overnmeht, or the 
received practical theories wore absolutely perfect ; or 
whether beyond tho circle of received truths there 
riiight not lie somothing broader, deepeb, truer, and 
thus better deserving the acceptance of mankind. 

SubmissiveneSiJ, humilityj obedience, ptoduiie if Uii* 
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corrected, in politics a nation of slaves, whoso baseness 
becomes an ineentivo to tyranny; in religion, they 
produce the consecration of fiilscbood, pop^erios, bn- 
niaoulate conooptions, winking iiniigos, and Iho con 
fessional. ^bo spirit of inquiry if loft to itself boeoinos 
in like manner a disoaso of uncertainty, and tonninutos 
in universal sceptioism. It scorns as if in a boiiltby 
order of things, to tbo willingness to boliuvo tlioro 
should be chained as its inseparable emnpanion a 
jealousy of deception; and tboro is no lesson moro 
important for serious persons to impress upon them- 
solvcs than that each of theso tomperaments must learn 
to tolerate the other ; faith accepting from ronson the 
sonction of its service, and reason receiving in return 
the warm pulsations of life. The two principles exist 
together in the highest natures ; and the man who in 
the best sense of the word is devout, is also the most 
cautious to whom or to what ho pays his devotion. 
Among the multitude, the units of which nro oiicli 
inadequate and incomplete, tlio elements aro dispro- 
portionately mixed ; some men are humble and diflident, 
some are sceptical and inquiring ; yet botli are filling 
a place in the great intellectual economy; both con- 
tribute to make up tho sum and propoi’tiou of qualities 
which aro requiro^l to hold tho bahmeo ovon; and 
neithor party is entitled to say to tho other, ‘Stand by; 
I am holier than thou.’ 

And as it is with individuals, bo is it also with 
whole periods and cycles. Por centuries together the 
believing sphit held undisputed sovereignty; aud these 
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were wlitit are called ‘ ages of faith. ’ ages, that is, in 
which the highest husiness of tho intellect was to pray 
I’ather than to investigate; when for ovory unusual 
phenomenon a supernatural cause was instinctively 
assumed ; when wonders Avore credible in proportion to 
their magnitude ; and theologians, with easy command 
of belief, added miriudc to miracle and piled dogma 
upon dogma. Then tho tide changed; a fresh oi’n 
opened, Avhich in the eyes of those who eonsidorod tho 
old system tho only right one, was the letting loose 
of the impersonated spirit of evil ; when profane oyos 
wore looking their idols in the foce ; when men wore 
saying to tho miraculous images, ‘You are but stone 
and Avood,’ and to the piece of broad, ‘ Yon are but 
dust as I am dust ; ’ and then the huge mcdiajval 
fabric crumbled doAvn in ruin. 

All forms of thought, all objects of devotion, are 
mode thus liable to perpetual revision, if only that 
belief shall not petrify into habit, but remain the 
reasonable conviction of a reasonable soul. The change 
of times and the change of conditions change also tho 
appearance of things which in themselves are the some 
Avhich they ahvays were. Facts supposed once to be 
as fixed as tho stars melt into fiction. A closer ac- 
qAuiintance Avith tho phenomena^ of experience has 
revealed to us tho action of forces before undreamt of 
working throughout nathre with unerring uniformity ; 
and to tho mediarval stories of magic, witchcraft, or the 
miracles of saints, we are thus placed in a uoav relation. 
The direct evidence on which such stories wore received 
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Wfty remain unimpaired, but it no longer produces the 
some conviction. Even in ordinary human things 
whore the evidence is lost — as in some of our own State 
trials, and where wo loiow only that it was such ns 
brought conviction to judges, juries, and parliaments — 
historians do not hesitate to call thoir verdicts into 
question, thinking it more likely that whole masses of 
men should have been led away by passion or fraud or 
cowardice tlian that this or that p»articnhir orimo should 
have boon oommittod. That wo often go beyond ovir 
office and exaggerate tlio value of our now criteria of 
truth may bo possible enough ; but it is no less certain 
that this is the tendonej^ of raodorn thought. Our 
own age, like every ago which has gone boibro it, 
judges the value of testimony, not by itself merely, hut 
by the degree to which it corresponds with our own 
sense of the laws of probability; and wo consider 
events probable or improbable by the habit of mind 
which is tho result of our general knowledge and 
culture. To the Catholic of tho middle ages a mh’aolo 
was more lilcely than not ; and when ho wits told that 
a miracle had been worked, ho believed it as bo would 
have believed bad lie boon told that a sbowor of rain 
had fallen, or that the night frost had killod tho buds 
upon his fruit trees. ^ If his oattle died, be found the 
cause in tho malice of Satan or tho evil oyo of a witch ; 
and if two or more witnossos could have boon found to 
swear that they had heard an old woman curso him, she 
would have been burnt for a sorceress. Tho mf in of 
science, on the other hand, Icuows nothing of witches 
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and sorcerers ; T^hen he can find a natural cause he 
refiisea to entertain the possibility of the intervention 
of a cau8(^ beyond nature ; and thus tliat very element 
of marvel which to the more superstitious temporament 
was an evidence of trutln becomes to the better in- 
formed a cause of suspicion. 

So it has boon that tliroiighout history, tis between 
individuals among ourselves, wo trace two habits of 
thought, one of which has given us churches, creeds, 
and tho knowledge of God; tho other has given us 
freedom and scionco, has pnmed tho luxurianoo of 
iraaginaiiivo rovoronco, and reininils piety of Avhat it is 
too ready to forgot— that God is truth. Yet, essential 
as they are to one another, onoli keeps too absolutely to 
the circle of its own convictions, and, but half able to 
recognize the merit of principles which are alien to its 
own, regards tho other as its natmal enemy. 

To tho warm and enthusiastic pietist tho inquirer 
appears as a hater of God, an invoterato blasphemer of 
holy things, soiling with rudo and insolent hands what 
ought only to be humbly adored. Tho saint when he 
has the power colls the sword to his aid, and in his zeal 
for what he calls the honour of God, makes war upon 
such people with steel and fire. The innovator, on tho 
other hand, knowing that ho is npt that evil creature 
which his rival represents him as being, knowing that 
ho too desires only truth — ^first sufFors, suffoi's in rough 
times at stake and scaffold, suffers in our own later 
days in good name, in reputation, in worldly fortune } 
and as the whirligig of time brings round his turn of 
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triumph, taJces, in ]?renoh i-evolutions and such other 
fits of madness, his own period of wild revenge. The 
service of truth is made to appear as one ^thiiig, the 
service of God as another 5 and in that fatal separation 
religion dishonours itself with unavailing oninitj'- to 
what nevertheless it is compelled at last to accept in 
humiliation ; and science, wolcoining the character 
which its adversary flings u]>ou it, turns away with 
answering hostility from doctrines without which its 
own highest achievements are hut pyramids of ashes. 

Is this antagonism a law of humanity ? As man- 
kind more upwards through the ascending circloa of 
progress, is it for over to he with them as witli the 
globe which they inhabit — of which one hemisphere is 
perpetually dark? Have the lessons of the Beform- 
atiou been thrown away? Is knowledge always to 
advance under the ban of Beligion P Is faith never to 
cease to dread investigation ? Is science chiefly to 
value each new discovery as a victory gained over its 
rival? Is the spiritual world to revolve eternally upon 
an axis of which the two poles are materialism and 
superstition, to ho buried in their alternate occultations 
in periods of utter darkness, or lifted into an icy light 
where there is neither life nor wmnnth P 

How it may he (jn the remote future it is idle to 
guess ; for the present the signs are not hopeful. Wo 
are arrived visibly at ono of those recurring times when 
the accounts are called in fbr audit; when the title- 
deeds are to he looked through, and established opinions 
again tested. It is a process which has been repeated 
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more tlian once in the world’s history ; the last occasion 
and greatoat being the Reformation of the sixteeenth 
century ; ryid the experience of that mutter might have 
satisfied the most timid that truth has nothing to fear ; 
and that religion emerges out of such trials stronger 
and brighter than before. Yet Churchmen have not 
profited by the experience; the pulpits and the re- 
ligious press ring again with the old shrieks of 
sacrilege; the macliiiiory of the law courts is sot 
creaking on its rusty hinges, and denunciation and 
anathema in tho old stylo take the place of reasoning. 
It will not answer ; and the worst danger to what is 
really true is tho wont of wisdom in its defenders. The 
language which wo sometimes hear about these things 
seems to imply that while Christianity is indisputably 
true, it cannot stand nevortholoss without bolt and 
shackle, as if tho Author of our faith had left the 
OAudonco so weak that an honest investigation Avould 
fail to find it. 

Inevitably, tho altored relation in which modern 
culture places the minds of all of us towards the supor- 
natural, will compel a reconsideration of the grounds 
on which tho acceptance of mii’acles is required. If 
the English learned clergy had faith as a grain of 
mustard seed, they would be the fir^t to take possession 
of the field ; they would look tho difficulty in the face 
feai’lossly and frankly, and wo should not be tossing as 
we arc . now in an ocean of uncertainty, ignorant 
whether, if things seem obscure to us, the fault is with 
our intelleots or our hearts. 
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It miglit have been that Providence, anticipating 
the effect produced on dead toatiniouy by time and 
change, had raised religion into a higher a^horo, and 
had appointed on earth a living and visible authority 
which could not err — guided by tho Holy Spirit into 
truth, and Divinely sustained in tho possession of it. 
Such a body the Roman Outliolio Oliurch coucoivos 
itseK to be ; but in breaking away from Its cointmmion, 
Protestant Ohristians have declared tludr convicition 
that neither the Ohuroh of Homo, nor they Ihomsolvos, 
nor any other body of men on earth, are exempt from 
a liability to error. It is no longer competent for the 
Anglican communion to say that a doctrine or a fact is 
true because it foims a part of tboir leaching, becuu.se 
it has come down to them from antiquity, and because 
to deny it is sin. Ti'ansubstantiation camo down to the 
fathers of tho Reformation from antiquity; it was 
received and insisted upon hy the Catholic Olmrch of 
Christendom ; yet nevertheless it was flung out froju 
among us as a lie and an offence. Tho theory of tho 
Divine authority of tho Olmrch was abandoned in tho 
act of Protestantism three centuries ago ; it was the 
centred principle of that great revolt that the establish- 
ment of particular opinions was no guaraiitoo for their 
truth ; and it hccQ|nes thus our duty as well as our 
right to examine periodioaUy oirr intellcotuid defences, 
to abandon positions which the alteration of time makes 
untenable, and to admit and invito into the service of 
the sanctuary tho fullest light of advancing knowledge. 
Of all positions the most fatally suicidal for Protestants 
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to oooupy is the assumption, which it is competent for 
Homan Catholics to hold, hut not for them, that beliefs 
once sanctioned hy the Church are sacred, and that to 
impugn them is not error but raime. 

Witli a hope, then, that this reproach may be taken 
away from us ; that, in this most wealthily-endowed 
Church of lilng'land, where so many of the most gifted 
and moat accomplished men among us are maintained 
in Avell-paid leisure to attend to such things, we may 
not be loft any longer to gi'ope our way in the dark, 
the present writer puts forwiu'd some few perplexities 
of which it would bo well if English divinity contained 
a clearer solution than is found there. The laity, occu- 
pied in other matters, regard the clergy as the trustees 
of their spiritual interests ; hut inasmuch as the clergy 
tell them that the safety of their souls depends on the 
correctness of their opinions, they dare not close thoir 
eyes to the questions which arc being asked in loudor 
and even loudor tones ; azad they have a right to demand 
that they shall not be left to their own unaided efforts 
to answer such questions. We go to our appointed 
teachers as to our physioiaais; wo say to them, ‘We 
feel pain horo, and. here, and here : we do not soo our 
way, and we require you to help ns.’ 

Most of those iJerplexities are npt now : they were 
felt with the first beginnings of critical investigation ; 
but tho fact that they have beezi so many years before 
the world without being satisfactorily encountered 
malces the situation only the more serious. It is the 
more strange that as time passes on, and divine after 
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divine is raised to honour and office for his theological 
services, we should find only when we turn to their 
■writings that loud promises end in no porforniiinco ; 
that the ohiof object which they sot before thoinsolvcs 
is to avoid difficult groiuid ; and that the points on 
which we most cry ont for satisfaction are passed over 
in silence, or are disposed of with ineffectual conmiou- 
pkoes. 

' With a temperament constitutionally religious, and 
with an instinctive sense of the futility of theological 
controversies, the linglish people have long kept the 
enemy at buy by passive rcpugminco. To the well- 
conditioned English layman the religion in which ho 
has been educated is part of the law of the laud ; the 
truth of it is assumed in the first principles of his per- 
sonal and social existence; and attacks on the credi- 
bility of his sacred books ho has regarded with the 
same impatience and disdain with which ho treats 
speculations on the rights of property or the common 
maxims of right and 'wi’ong. Thus, while the inspira- 
tion of the Bible has boon a subject of discussion for a 
century in Germany, Holland, and Franco ; -while oven 
in the desolate villages in tho heart of Spain the priests 
find it necessai-y to placard the church walls with 
cautions against Rationalism, England hitherto lias 
escaped the' trial ; and it is only within a very few 
years thot the note of speculation has compelled our 
deaf ears to listen. That it has come at last is less a 
matter of surprise than that it should, have been so long 
dolay^ ; and though slow to move, it is likely tliat so 
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serious a people will not now rest till they have settled 
the matter for themselves in some practical way. We 
ai’e assured that if the truth be, as we are told, of vital 
moment — vital to all alilce, wise and foolish, educated 
and uneducated — the road to it cannot lie through any 
very profound inquiries. We refuse to believe that 
every labourer or mechanic must bnlnnoo arduous his- 
toi’ioal probabilities and come to a just conclusion, under 
pain of damnation. Wo are satisfied that these poor 
people ai'o not placed in so cruel a dilemma. Either 
these abstruse historical questions are open questions, 
and wo are not obliged under those penalties to hold a 
definite opinion upon them, or else there must bo some 
general prinoijilo accosaiblo and easily intelligible, by 
which the details can bo summarily disposed of. 

Wo shall not be much mistaken, perhaps, if we say 
that the view of most educated English laymen at 
present is something of this land. They are aware 
that many questions may be asked, difficult or impossi- 
ble to ausw'or satisfactorily, about the creation of the 
world, the flood, and generally on the historical portion 
of the Old Testament ; but they suppose that if the 
authority of the Gospel history can be well ascertained, 
the rest may and must be taken for granted. If it be 
true that of the miraculous birth, life, death, and resur- 
rection of our Lord, wo have the evidence of two evan- 
gelists who were eye-witnesses of the facts which they 
relate, and of two others who wrote under the direction 
of, or upon the authority of, eye-witnesses, we can 
afford to dispense with merely curious inquiries. The 
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subordinate parts of a Divine economy wbicli culminated 
in so stupendous a mystery may well bo ns marvellous 
as itself; and it may bo assumed, wo tliiulc, with no 
groat want of charity, that those who doubt the truth 
of the Old Testament extend their inerodulity to tho 
NUw ; that the point of their disbeliof, towards which 
they aro trenching their way through the w'oalc places 
in the Pentateuch, is the Gospel narrativo itself.' 
Whatever difficulty there may bo in proving tho uiioiont 
Hebrew books to ho tho work of tho writers avIioso nniues 
they bear, no one would luivo cared to <!lmllongo their 
genuineness who was thoroughly convinced of the 
resurrection of our Lord. And the real object of those 
speculations lies open holbre us in tho now notorious 
work of M. Eenan, which is shooting through Europe 
with a rapidity which lucalls tho ora of Luther. 

To the question of tho authenticity of (ho Gospels, 
therefore, the common sense of Englishmen has instinct- 
ively turned. If, as English commentators confidently 
tell us, the Gospel of St Matthew, such as we now pos- 
sess it, is undoubtedly tho work of tho publican who 
followed our Lord from tho receipt of custom, and 
remained with Him to be a witness of His ascension ; if 
St John’s Gospel was written by the beloved disciple 
who lay on Jesus’ j^reast at supper; if tho other two 
v^’ere indeed the composition of the companions of St 
Peter and St Paul ; if in these four Gospels wo have 
infiepeildeut accounts Of otir Lord’s life and passion, 


' I do aot Hmk oi kditlduolo ; I opoak of 
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mutually confirming each other ; and if it can he proved 
that they existed and were received as authentic in the 
first century of the Christian Ohuinh, a stronger man 
than M. JiSnau will fail to shako the hold of Ohiistianity 
in England. 

We put the question hyj)othetically, not as moaning 
to suggest the fact as uncertain, but being — as tho 
matter is of infinite moment — being, as it wore, the 
hinge on which our faith depends, wo are forced beyond 
our oflico to trespass on ground which wo loavo usually 
to professioiui] theologians, and to toll them plainly 
that there are diilicultios which it is their business to 
clear up, but to which, witli woi-sc than impriidonco, 
Uioy close their own eyes, and dolibei-atoly endeavour 
to keep them from ours. Some of these it is the object 
of this paper to pouit out, Avith an eaniost hope that 
Dean Alford, or Dr Ellicott, or some other competent 
clergyman, may earn our gratitude by telling us Avhat 
to think about them. Sotting aside their duty to us, 
they will find fi'ank dealing in the long run their wisest 
policy. The conservative theologians of England have 
carried silence to the point of indiscretion. 

Looking, then, to tho three first Gospels, usutllly 
called tho Synoptical, we are encountered immediately 
with a remarkable common element ^hioh runs through 
them all — a resemblance too peculiar to be the result of 
accident, and impossible to reconcile Avith tho theory 
that tho writers wore independent of each other. It is 
not that general similarity which wfe should expect in 
difi’etent accounts of the stuUe sceUes and events, but 
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amidst many differences, a broad vein of circumstantial 
identity extending both to substance and expression. 

And the identity is of several kinds. 

I. Although the three evangelists rolhte each of 
them some things peculiar to themselves, and although 
between them there arc some striking divorgoncios — as, 
for instance, between the account of our Lord’s mira- 
culous birth in St Matthew and St Luke, and in the 
absence in St Mark of any mention of tho rniraoulous 
birth nt all — ncvertholoas, tho body of tho story is 
essentially the snme. Out of those words and actions — 
so many, that if all wore related the world itself could 
not contain tho books that should bo written — tho throe 
evangelists select for tho most part tho same ; tho same 
parables, tho same miracles, and, more or less complete, 
the same addresses. Wheir tho material from which to 
select was so abundant — ^liow abundant wo have but to 
turn to tho fourth evangelist to see — it is at least singu- 
lar that three writers diould have maclo so nearly tho 
same choice. 

II. But this is not all. Not only are the things 
related the same, but the language in which they are 
expressed is the same. Sometimes tho resemblance is 
such as would havo arisen had tlie evangelists boon 
translating from a common document in anothov lan- 
guage. Sometimes, and most frequently, there is an 
absolute verbal identity; sentences, panigraiihs, long 
passages, are word for word tho very same;’ a fbw 
expressions havo been slightly varied, a particle trans- 
posed, a tense or a case altered, but the difforenoes being 
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no greater than would arise if a number of parsons were 
to write from memory some common passages which 
they know almost by heart. That there should have 
been this identity in the account of the words used by 
our Lord seems at first sight no more than we should 
expect. But it extends to the narrative as woU ; and 
with respect to the parables and discourses, there is this 
extraordinary feature, that whereas our Lord is sup- 
posed to have spoken in the oi-dinary language of 
Palestine, the re.somblance between the evangelists is in 
the Greek iTiinslation of them ; and how unlikely it is 
that a number of persons in tran.4uting from ono 
hmguago into another should hit by accident on the 
same expressions, tho simplest experiment will show. 

Now, waiving for a moment tho inspiration of the 
Gospels j interpreting tho Bible, to use Mr Jewett’s 
canon, as any other book, whut are wo to conclude 
from phenomena of this kind ? What in fact do we 
conclude when wo encounter them elsewhere ? In tho 
lives of tho saints, in tho monkish histories, there are 
many parallol oases. A mediseval chronicler, when ho 
found a story well told by his predecessor, seldom cared 
to recompose it; ho transcribed the words as they 
stood into his own narrative, contented perhaps with 
making a few trifling changes to add,<i finish, or a polish. 
Sometimes two chroniclers borrow from a third. There 
is the same identity in particular expressions, the same 
general resemblanco, the same divergence, us each im 
proves his original from his indopendont knowledgel by 
addition or omission ; but tho process is so tronsnorent, 
Toil, I. 17 
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that when the original is lost, the existence of it can he 
inferred with certainty. 

Or to take a moi’o modern paviiUel — wo miiat ontrent 
onr readers to pardon any scorning irroverbneo which 
may appear in tho couiparison — ^if in the letters of tlie 
correspondents of throe diiforent now'spiipers written 
from America or Germany, wo woro to rcaid tlio saino 
incidents told in the saraolangniigo, surrounded it jniglit 
be with much that was unlike, but navcrlhoIi>Hs in thoin*' 
selves identical, and related in words which, down to 
unusual and roTnarkiiblo terms of expression, Avoro 
exactly tho same, what should wo infer ? 

Suppose, for inatunco, the description of u battle ; if 
we were to find but a single iraragraph in which two 
out of throe oorrospondonts agreed verbally, avo should 
regard it as a very strange coincidence. If all three 
agreed verbally, we .should feel certain itAA-us more than 
accident. If throughout their letters there avuh a re- 
curring series of such passages, no doubt avoaiM bo loft 
in the mind of any one that either tho tliree correspond- 
ents had seen each other’s letters, or that each had 
had before him some common narrative whicli ho had 
iaecu'porated in his oAvn account. It might ho doubtful 
which of these two explanations Avas tho true one ; but 
that onp 0}’^ other ^ them was true, unless we supjmso a 
miracle, is as certain as any conclusion in human things 
can bq certain at all. Tho sworn testimony of eye- 
witnesses who had soon the letters so composed would 
add nothing to the Aveight of a proof which without 
th^r pvidenoe would he ovorwhelming .* and Avero the 
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irriters themselvoa, witli tlieir closest friends and com- 
panions, to swear that there had been no intercommuni- 
cation, and no story pre-existing of which they had 
made use,*and that each had written hon& fide from his 
own original observation, an English jury would sooner 
believe the whole party perjured than persuade them- 
selves that so extraordinary a coincidence would have 
occurred. 

Nor would it be difficult to ascertain from internal 
evidence which of the two possible interpretations was 
the real one. If the writers word men of evident good 
faith ; if thoir stories were in parts widely different ; if 
they made no allusion to each other, nor ever referred 
to one another as authorities; finally, if neither of 
them, in giving a di ff erent account of any matter from 
that given by his companions, professed either to ho 
supplying an omission or correcting a mistake, then we 
should have little doubt that they hud themselves not 
conimnnicatod with each other, hut were supplementing, 
each of thorn from other sources of information, a central 
narrative which all alike had before them. 

How far may wo apply the parallel to the Synoptical 
Q-ospels ? In one sense the inspiration lifts them above 
comparison, and disposes summarily of critical poi’» 
plexities ; there is no difficulty which may not be ex- 
plained by a miracle ; and in that aspect the points of 
disagreement between those accounts are more Btirpiiairtg 
tha n the similarities. It is on the disagreements in 
feet that the labours of commentators have chiefly been 
expended. Yet it is a question whether, on the whole, 
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inspirBitioii does not leave unaflectod tlio ordinary htnnan 
plxenomena ; and it is Itard to suppose that 'wliore the 
rules of judgment in ordinary writings are so distinct, 
G-od woidd have thus purposely cost a stuinbiing-block 
in our way, and contrived a snare into which our 
reason should mislead us. That is hard to credit ; yet 
that and nothing else we must believe if wo refuse to 
apply to the Gospel the same canons of criticism which 
with other writings would be a guide so decisive. It 
may be assumed that the facts connected with thorn 
admit a natural explanation; and wo arrive, therefore, 
at the same conclusion us before : that either two of tho 
evangelists borrowed from tho third, or else that there 
was some other gospel besides those whicli tu'e now 
extant ; existing perhaps both in Hebrew and Greek — 
existing certainly in Greek — ^the fragments of which are 
scattered up and down through St Mark, St Matthew, 
and St Luke, in masses sufficiently largo to bo distinctly 
recognizable. 

That at an early period in the Ohristian Church 
many such Gospels existed, we linow certainly from the 
words of St Luke. St Paul alludes to woids used by our 
Lord which are not mentioned by th*. ovangolists, which 
he assumed nevertheless to be well known to hie 
hearers. He speakp, too, of an appearance of our Lord 
after His resurrection to five hundred brethren; on 
which the four Gospels are also silent. It is indisput- 
able, therefore, that besides and antecedent to them 
there were other accounts of our Lord’s life in use in 
the Ohristian Church. And indeed, what more natural, 
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wiat more necessary, tlian that from the day on which 
the apostles entered upon thoir public mission, some nar- 
rative should have been drawn up of the facts which 
they were about to make known? Then as little as 
now could the imagination of men be trusted to relate 
accurately a story composed of stupendous miracles 
without mistake or exaggeration ; and thoir very first 
step would have been to compose an account of what 
had passed, to which they could spoak with certainty, 
and which they could invest with authoritative sanction. 
Is it not possible then that the identical passages in the 
Synoptical G ospels are tho remains of something of this 
kind, which tho evangelists, in their later, fuller, and 
more complete histories, enlarged and expanded P The 
conjecture has boon often mado, and English com- 
mentators have for tho most part dismissed it slight- 
ingly ; not apparently being aworo that in rejecting 
one hypothesis they wero bound to suggest another ; or 
at least to admit that there -was something which 
required explanation, though this particular suggestion 
did not seem satisfactory. Yet if it were so, the 
extei’nal testimony for tho truth of the Gospel history 
would bo stronger than boforo. It would amount to the 
collective view of tho first congregation of Christians, 
who had all immediate and personal Icnowledge of our 
Lord’s miracles and death and resurrection. 

But pei’hape the external history of the four Gospels 
may throw some light upon tho qiiestion, if indeed wo 
can speak of light whore all is a doud of uncertamty 
It would seem as if the sources of Christianity, like the 
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roots of all other living things, were purposeljf huriod 
in mysteiy. There exist no ancient writings whatever 
of such vast moment to mankind of which sOf.Uttle can 
he authentically known. 

The foul' Gospels, in the form and under the names 
which they at present hoar, become visible only with 
llistinctuesa towards the end of the soooud century of 
the Christian era. Then it was that they as-sumed the 
authoritative jjosition whioh they luiA'O ever since 
maintained, and were seleotod by the Church out of the 
many other then existing narratives as the supreme and 
exclusive authorities for our fjord’s life. lrenicu.s is 
the first of the Fathers in whoso writings they aro found 
attributed by name to St Matthew, St Mark, St Luke, 
and St John. That there Avero four true evangelists, 
and that there could bo neither more nor loss than four, 
Ireurous had persuaded himself because there Avero four 
Avinds or spirits, and four divisions of the oarth, for 
which the Church being universal required four columns ; 
because the cherubim had four faces, to each of Avhich 
an evangelist corresponded ; because four covenants had 
been given to manldnd — ono before the Deluge in Adairi, 
one after the Deluge in Noah, the third in Mosos, the 
fourth aod greatest in the Noav Testamont ; Avhilo again 
the name of Adam tsras composed of four letters. It is 
not to be supposed that tbe intellects of those groat 
men who converted the Avorld to Christianity wore 
satisfied with arguments so imagiuativo us these ; they 
must have had other closer and more accurate grounds 
for their decision ; but the mere employment of such 
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figures as evidence in any sense, sliows ilie crioi’mous 
difference between tbcir luudes o£ reasoning and ours, 
and illustr^itos the difficulty of deciding at our present 
distance from them how far their conclusions were 
satisfactory. 

Of tho Gospels separately tlio history is immediately 
lost in legend. 

The first notice of a Gospel of St Matthew is in tho 
well-known words of Papias, a writer who in earlj'' lifo 
might hav'e seen St John. Tlio works of rapiiia aro 
lost — a misfortune the more to bo regretted because 
Eusebius speaks of liiui us a man of very limited \xnder- 
standing, 'nam o-jaiKpos toj» hoSu. TTnderstanding and 
foUy are words of undoterminod moaning; and when 
language like that of Ireuseus could soem profound it 
is quite possible that Papias might have possessed 
commonplace faculties which would have been supremely 
useful to us. A surviving fragment of him says that 
St Matthew put together the discourses of our Lord in 
Hebrew, and that every one interpreted them as he 
could. Pantmnus, said by Eusebius to have been another 
contomporary of the apostles, was reported to havo gone 
to India, to havo found there a congregation of 
Christians which had boon established by St Bax'- 
tholomew, and to havo scon in usS among them this 
Hebrew Gospel. Origen repeats the story, which in 
his time had become the universal CathoKc tradition, 
that St Matthew’s was the first Goapol, tliat it was 
Avritten in Hebrew, and that it was intended for the 
use of tho Jewish converts. Jerome adds tliat it was 
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unknown wken or by wbom it was rendered into a 
Qi’eek yersion. That was all which the Ohurch had to 
say ; and what had become of that Hebrew original no 
one could tell. 

That there existed » Hebrew Gospel in very early 
times is well authenticated ; there was a Gospel called 
the Gospel of the Ebionites or Hazurencs, of whicli 
Origen possessed a copy, and which St Jerome thought 
it worth while to translate ; this too is lost, and Jerome’s 
translation of it also ; but the nogativo ovidonc-o seems 
conclusive that it was not the lost Gospel of St Matthew. 
Had it been so it could not have failed to bo recognized, 
although from such accounts of it os have boon pre- 
served, it possessed some affinity with St Matthew’s 
Gospel. In one instance, indeed, it gave the right read- 
ing of a text which has perplexed orthodox com- 
mentatorsa and has induced others to suspect that that 
Gospel in its present form could not have existed before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The Zacharinh tho son 
of Baraohiah said by St Matthew to have been slain 
between the temple and tho altar, is tinlaiown to Old 
Testament history, while during the siogo of Jerusalem 
a Zaohariah tho son of Baraohiah actually was killed 
exactly in tho manner described. But in tho Ebionito 
Gospel the same y|ords arc found with this slight but 
important difforenoo, that tho Zaohariah in question is 
there called tho son of Jehoiadah, and is at once identi- 
fied with tho person whoso murder is related in the 
Second Book of Chronicles. The later translator of St 
Matthew had probably confused the names. 
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Of St Mark’s Gospel the history is even more pro- 
foundly ohscure. Papias, again the high,est discover- 
able link of the Church tradition, says that St Mark 
accompanied St Peter to Pome as his interpreter ; and 
that while there ho wrote down what St Peter told him, 
or what ho could romombor St Petor to have said. 
Clement of Alexandria oiilurgos tho stoiy. According 
to Clement, when St Peter was preaching at Romo, tho 
Christian congi’ogation there roq[uestcd St Mark to 
write tt Gospel for them ; St Mark compliod without 
acquainting St Potor, and St Pctoi- when informed of it 
was uncertain whether to give or withhold his sanction 
till his mind was act at rest by a vision. 

Ironsous, on the other hand, says tliat St Mark’s 
Gospel was not written till after tho death of St Peter 
and St Paul. St Chrysostom says that after it ■was 
written St Mark wont to Egypt and published it at 
Alexandria ; Epiphanius again, that the Egyptian ex- 
pedition was undertaken at tho express direction of St 
Peter himself. 

Thus the Church tradition is inconsistent with itsedf, 
and in all probability is nothing but a stmoturo of air ; 
it is bound up with tho presence of St Peter at Pome j 
and the only ground for supposing that St Peter was 
ever at Romo at all is tho passEj^e at the. close of St 
Peter’s Eirst Epistlo, where it pleased the Fathers to 
assume that the ‘ Babylon ’ there spoken of must have 
been the city of the Csosars. This passage alone, with 
the wild stories (now known to have originated in the 
misreading of an inscription) of St Peter's conflict with 
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Simon. Magus in the presence of the Emperor, form 
together the light and airj' arches on Avhich tho huge 
pretences of the Church of Rome have rcai^eo them- 
selves. If the Eabylon of tho Epistlo was Babylon on 
the Euphrates — and there is nob the slightest historical 
reason to suppose it to have been any tiling else — ^the 
story of the origin of St Mink's Gospel perishes with 
the legend to which it was inseparably attached by 
Church tradition. 

Of St John's Gospel wo do not propose iu spoiik in 
this place ; it forms a subject by itself ; mid of that it 
is enough to say that tho defects of external evidence 
which undoubtedly exist seem overborne by the over- 
whelming proofs of authenticity contained in tho Gospel 
itself. 

The faint ti’aditionaiy traces which hifonn us that 
St Matthew and St Mark were supposed to have written 
Gospels fail us with St Luke. Tho apostolic and tho 
immediately post-apostolic Eiithors never mention Luke 
as having written a histoiy of our J./ord at all. There 
was indeed a Gospel in use among tho Marcionites 
which resembled that of St Lulce, as tho Gospel of the 
Ebionites resembled that of St Matthew. In both the 
one and the other there was no mention of oiir Lord’s 
miraculous birth ; and later writers accused Maroion of 
having mutilated St Luke. But apparently their only 
reasdn for thinking so wot that the two Gospels wore 
like each other ; and for all that cun ho historically 
proved, Gospel df the Marcionites may have been 
the old'oi' of the twd. What is wanting extornally, 
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however, is supposed to be more than made up by the 
language of St Luke himself. The Q ospel was evi dently 
composed its present form by the same person who 
wrote the Acts of the Apostles. In the latter part of 
the Acts of the Apostles the writer spealcs in the first 
person ns the companion of St Paul ; and the date of 
this Gospel seems to be thus conclusively fixed at an 
early period in the apostolic age. There is at least a 
high probability that this reasoning is sound ; yet it 
lias seemed strange that a convert so eminent as ‘ tho 
most oxoollont ’ Tlieophilus, to whom St Luke addressed 
hiinaolf, should bo found impossible to identify. ‘ Most 
excellent ’ was a title given only to persons of high 
rank ; and it is singular that St Paul himself should 
never have montioned so considerable a name. And 
again, there is something peculiar in the language of the 
introduction to tho Gospel itself. Though St Luke pro- 
fesses to DO writing on the authority of eye-witucssos, 
ho docs not say ho had spoken with eye-witnesses ; so 
far from it, that tho word translated in the English 
version ‘ delivered ’ is literally ‘ handed down ; ’ it is tho 
verb which corresponds to tho technical expression for 
' tradition ; ’ and tho words translated ‘ having had 
perfect understanding of all things from tho first,’ 
might be rendered more properly? ‘having traced or 
followed 111) things from tho beginning.’ And again, 
as it is humanly speaking certain that in St Luke’s 
Gospel there are passages, however they arc to bo ex- 
plained, which were dmbodiod in it from some other 
source, do, though extremely probable, it is not iibso- 
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lutely certain that those passages in the Acts in which 
the writer speaks in the first person are hy the same hand 
as the body of the narrative. If St Luke had anywhere 
directly introdixood himself — if he had said plainly, that 
he. the writer who was addressing Thooifiulusi had 
personally joined St Paul, and in that part of his story 
was relating what ho had seen and heard, there would 
be no room for uncertainty. But, so far as wo know, 
there is no other instance in literature of a change of 
person introduced abruptly without explanation. The 
whole book is less a connected history than a series of 
episodes and fragments of the proceedings of the 
apostles ; and it is to bo noticed that the account of St 
Paul’s conversion, as given in its place in tho first part 
of the narrative, differs in ono material point frotn tho 
second account given later in tho part which was un- 
questionably tho work of ono of St Paul’s companions. 
There is a possibility — it amounts to no more, imrl the 
suggestion is thrown out for tho consideration of those 
who are better able than this writer to judge of it — 
that in the Gospel and tho Acts wo have the work of a 
careful editor of tho second century. Towards tho close 
of that century a prominent actor in the great move- 
ment which gave their present authority to tho four 
Gospels was Theophjlus, Bishop of Antioch ; he it was 
who brought them together, incorporated into a single 
work — m mum opus ; and it may be, after all, that in 
him we have the long-sought person to whom St Luke 
was writing ; that the Gospel which wo now possess 
was compiled at his desire out of other imperfect 
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Gospels in use in the different Ohnrohes ; and that it 
formed a part of his sohemo to supersede them by an 
account more exhaustive, complete, and satisfactory. 

To this hypothesis indeed there is an answer which 
if valid at all is ahsohitoly fatal. We are told that 
although the names of the writers of the Gospels may 
not be mentioned until a comparatively late period, yet 
that the Gospels themselves can be shown to have ex- 
isted, because thej' are habitually quoted in the authen- 
tic writings of the earliest of the Fathers. If this be 
so, the slightness of the historical thread is of little 
moment, and wo may rest safely on the solid gi’ound of 
so conclusive a fact. But is it so P That the early 
Fathers quoted some aocoimts of our Lord'’s life is 
abundantly clear; but did they quote these P We pro. 
oeod to examine this, question — again tentatively only 
— ^^ve do but put forward certain considerations on which 
we ask for fuller information. 

If any one of the primitive Christian writers was 
likely to have been acquainted with the authentic writ- 
ings of the evangelists, that one was indisputably Justin 
Martyr. Bom in Palestine in the year 85, Justin 
Martyr lived to tho age of seventy-six; he travelled 
over the B.oman world as a missionary ; and intellect- 
ually he was more than on a level^with most educated 
Oriental Christians. He was tho first distinctly con- 
troversial writer which the Chru'ch produced ; and the 
great facts of tho Gospel history wore obviously as well 
known to him as they are to ourselves. There are no 
traces in his writings of an acquaintance with anything 
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peoiiliar either to St John or St Mark; but there ore 
extracts in abundance oftcai identical with and generally 
nearly resembling passages in St Matthew and St Jjuko. 
Thus at first sight it would be diflioult to tloubt that 
with these two Gospels at least he was intimately 
lamiliar. And yet in all his citations there is this 
peculiarity, that Justin Martyr never speaks of either 
of the evangelists by name ; he quotes or seems to quote 
invariably from somoihing which ho calk 'Anonvtjixovei- 
fiara rZv 'AirocrriSXoiv, or ‘ Memoirs of the Apostles.’ It 
is no usixal habit of his to describe his authorities 
vaguely : when ho quotes tho Apocalypso ho names St 
John ; whon he refers to a prophot ho spooifios Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, or Doniol. Why, unless there was sonio 
particular reason for it, should he uso so singular an 
expression whenever ho alludes to the sacred history of 
tho New Testament ? why, if he know the names of tho 
evangelists, did ho never mention them even by acci- 
dent ? Nor is this the only singularity in Justin Mar- 
tyr’s quotations. There are those slight diflhronces 
between them and the text of tho Gospels which appear 
between the Gospels themselves. When we compare 
an extract in Justin with the parallel passage in St 
Matthew, we find often that it differs from St Matthew 
just as St Matthowpdiffers from St Luke, or both from 
St Mark— great verbal similarity — ^many paragraphs 
agreeing word for word — and then other paragraphs 
where there is an alteration of expression, tense, order, 
or arrangement, 

Again, just as in the inidst of the general restanbhmce 
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between the Synoptical Gospels, each evangelist has 
something of his own which is not to bo found in, the 
others, so in these ‘ Memoii’S of the Apostles ’ there are 
facts unkilown to either of tho evangelists. In the ae- 
count extracted by Justin from ‘‘the Memoirs,’ of the 
baptism in the Jordan, tho words heard from heaven are 
not as St Matthew gives them — ‘ Thou art my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased ’ — ^but the words of tho 
psalm, ‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee ; ’ a I'eading which, singularly enough, was to bo 
found in tho Gospel of the Ebionitos. 

Another curious addition to tho same scone is in the 
words KoX TTVfi h ’^opSajiji, ‘ and a fire was kindled 

in Jordan.’ 

Again, Justin Martyr speaks of our Lord having 
promised ' to clothe us with garments made ready for 
us if we keep his commandments ’ — sal al^inov jSacrtXefar 
irpovoTjcrai — whatever those words may precisely mean. 

Those and other peculiarities in Ju,stin may be 
explained if we suppose him to have bco3) quoting from 
memory. The evangelical text might not as yet have 
acquired its verbal sanctity ; and as a native of Pales- 
tine he might well have been acquainted with other 
traditions which lay outside the written word.* The 
silence as to names, however, rejifiains unexplained; 
and as tho facts actually stand there is the same kind 
of proof, and no more, that Justin Martyr was acquainted 
with St Matthew and St Luke as there is that one of 
those evangelists made extracts from the other, or both 
from St Mark. So long as one set of commentators 
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dedine to recognize tlie truth of this relation between 
the Q-ospels, there will be others -who with as much 
justice will dispute the relation of Justin to thorn, tie 
too might have used another Gospel, which, though like 
them, was not identical with thorn. 

After Justin Martyr’s death, about the year 170, 
appeared Tatian’s ‘ Diatessaron,’ a work which, as its 
title implies, was a harmony of four Gospels, and most 
likely of tho four; yot again not exactly as wo have 
them. Tatian’s harmony, like so many others of tho 
early evangelical histories, was silent on tho miraculous 
birth, and commcmcod only with tho puhlio ministration. 
The text was in other places different, so inueh so that 
Theodorot accuses Tatian of having mutilated tho Gos- 
pels; but of this Thcodoret had probably no better 
means of judging than we have. Tho ‘ Diatessaron ’ 
has been long lost, and the name is tho only clue to its 
composition. 

Of far more importance than either Justin or Tatian 
are such writings as remain of tho immediate successors 
of the apostles — Barnabas, Clement of Romo, Polycarp, 
and Ignatius : it is asserted confidently that in these 
there are quotations from, tho Gospels so exact that they 
cannot he raistalcen. 

We will examii^ thorn one by one. 

In an epistle of Barnabas there is one passage-— it is 
the only one of the kind to he found in him — agreeing 
word for word with the Synoptical Gospels, ' I 
not to caU the righteous but sinners to repentance.’ It 
is one of the many jmssages in which thq Greek of the 
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three evangelists is exactly the same ; it "was to he 
found also in Justin’s ‘ Memoirs ; ’ and there can ho no 
doubt that Barnabas either know those Gospels or else 
the commt^n source — if common source there was — ^from 
which the evangelists borrowed. More than this such 
a quotation docs not enable us to say ; and till somo 
satisfactory explanation has been oifered of tho agree- 
ment between the evangelists, the argument can advance 
no further. On tho other hand, Barnabas like St Paul 
had other sources from which he droAV his knowledge of 
our Lord’s words. He too ascribes words to Him which 
are not recorded by the evangelists. o{!ra) r/njorlv ’Itjo-ous • 
ol 6 ^Xovt(s iJ,e Ibfiv Kot &y^acr6al [iov vj/y ^a<nXeCas o^eCXoviri. 
OXi^evres Kal ^dOovres Xa^eiv fxe. The thought is every- 
where in tho Gospels, tho words nowhere, nor anything 
lilce them. 

Both Ignatius and Polycarp appear to quote the 
Gospels, yet with them also there is the same uncer- 
tainty ; while Ignatius quotes as genuine an expression 
which, so fiir as wo know, was peculiar to a translation 
of tho Gospel of tho Ebionites — ‘Handle me and see, 
for I am not a spirit without body,’ 5ti ois bai/xovioe 
acrdfiarov. 

Oloment’s quotations aro still more free, for Oloment 
nowhere quotes the text of tho evangelists exactly as it 
at present stands; often ho apprcJhchcs it extremely 
close; at times tho agreement is rather in meaning 
than words, as if ho were ti'anslating from another 
language. But again Clement more noticeably than 
either of the other apostolic Bathers cites expres- 
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sions of our Lord of which the ovangolists knew no- 
thing. 

For instance — 

‘ The Lord saith, “ If ye be with mo gtilSherod into 
toy bosom, and do not after niy ooramandinonts, I will 
cast you off, and I will say unto you, Doijurt from luo, 
I know you not, yo workers of iniquity.” 

And again : — 

‘ Tho Lord said, “ Ye shall bo as shoop in the midst 
of wolves.” Petor answered and said unto Him, “ Will 
the wolves then tear tho sheep P ” .Tosus stiirl unto 
Peter, “ Tho .sheep noed not four tlio wolves after they 
(the sheep) bo dead : and fear not yo those who kill you 
and can do nothing to 3^11 ; but fear Him who after 
j ou bo dead hath power over soxil and body to oust them 
into hoU'fire.” ’ 

In these words we scorn to have tho lost link in a 
passage which appears in a different connoetion in St 
Matthew and St Luke. It may bo said, as with Justin 
Martyr, that Olemont was quoting from memory in tho 
sense rather than in the letter ; although oven so it is 
difficult to suppose that ho could haAm invented an in- 
terlocution of St Peter. Yet no hypothesis will explain 
the most strange words which follow : — 

‘ Tho Lord bein|f asked when His Idngdom should 
come, said, “When two shall bo one, and that Avhioh 
is without as that which is within, and tho male with 
the fetoale tieither male nor foinalo.” ’ 

It is needless to say how remote are such expres- 
sions as tho^e from any which have come down to ns 
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through tho evangelists ; but they wore no invontious 
of Olement. The passage reappears later in Cleuieut of 
Alexandria, who found it in something which ho called 
the Gospel of tho Egyptians. 

It will bo urged that because Gleinont quoted other 
authorities beside the evangelists, it does not follow 
that ho did not know and quote from them. If the 
citation of a passage which appeal's in almost the same 
words in another book is not to be accepted ns a proof 
of an acqunintnnco Avith tliat book, wo make it impos- 
sible, it may bo said, to prove from quotations at all 
tho fact of any book’s existoncc. But this is not tho 
cose. If a Eathor, in relating on event which is told 
variously in tho S,ynoptical Goiqiols, had folloived one 
of them miuutoly in its verbal peculiarities, it wbuld go 
far to prove that he was acquainted with that ono ; if 
the same thing was observed in all his quotatiens, tho 
proof would umoiuit to demonstration. If he agreed 
minutely in one place with ono Gospel, minutely in a 
Second with another, minutely in a third with another, 
there would bo reason to believo that he was acquainted 
with them all j but Avhen ho merely relates what they 
also relate in language which approaches theirs and yet 
differs from it, as they also resemble yet differ from one 
another, we do not escape from the ftirole of uncertainty, 
and we conclude either that tho oarly Fathers made 
quotations with a looseness irreconciloablo with the 
idea that the language of the Gospels possessed any 
verbal saoredness to' them, or that thei'e were in their 
tinies other narratives of oiu' Lord’s life standing in the 
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sam? relation to tlio three Gospels ns St Matthow stands 
to St Mark and St Luke. 

Thus tho problem returns upon us ; and it might 
ahnost seem as if the explanation was laid purposely 
beyond our roach. Wo are driven hack upon internal 
criticism ; and wo have to ask again what account is 
to be given of that oloment common to the Synoptical 
Gospels, common also to those other Gospels of Avhich 
we find traces so distinct — those verbal rosemblancos, 
too close to be the efifeot of acoidont — ^thoso differonoos 
which forbid the supposition that tho ovangolists copied 
one another. So many aro those common passages, 
that if all which is peculiar to each evangelist by him- , 
self were di’opped, if those words and those actions only 
were retained which eillieir all tliree or two at least 
share together, the figure of our Lord from His baptism 
to His ascension would remain with soorcely impaired 
majesty. 

One hypothesis, and so far as we cun see one only, 
would make the mystery intelligible, that inunodiatoly 
on tho close of our Lord’s life some original sketch of 
it was drawn up by the congregation, which gradually 
grew and gathered round it, whatever His mother. His 
relations, or His disciples afterwards individually might 
contribute. This primary history would thus not be 
the work of any one mind or man ; it would bo tho 
joint work of tho Church, and thus might well bo called 
* Memoirs of the Apostlos ; ' and would naturally ho 
quoted without tho name of oiihor one of thorn being 
specially attached to it. As Christianity spi,’etvd , over 
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the world, and separate Ohurohes wore founded by par- 
ticular apostles, copies would be multiplied, and copies 
of tlioso copies ; and, unchecked by tho presence (before 
the invention of printing impossible) of any authori- 
tative text, changes would creep in — ^passages would be 
loft out which did not suit the peculiar views of this or 
that sect ; others would bo added as this or that apostle 
recollected something which our Lord had said that 
bore on questions raised in the development of the 
creed. Two groat divisions would form thoniselves 
between tihe. Jewish and tho Gentilo Ohurchos ; there 
would bo a Hebrew Gospel and a Greek Gospel, and 
tho Hebrew would be translated into Greek, as Papias 
says St Matthew’s Gospel was. Eventually the confu- 
sion would become intolerable ; imd among the conflict- 
ing stories tho Church would have boon called on to 
malce its formal choice. 

This fact at least is certain fi*om St Luke’s words, 
that at tho time when he was writing many different 
narratives did actually exist. The hj-potheais of a 
common origin for them has as yet found little favour 
with English theologiairs ; yet rather perhaps because 
it would be inconvenient for certain peculiar forma of 
EngHsh thought than because it has not probability on 
its side. That the Synoptical Gospels should have been 
a natural growth rather than the special and independ- 
ent work of three separate writers, would be unfavour- 
able to' a divinity which has built itself up upon 
particular texts, and has been more concerned with 
doctrinal polemics than with the broader basements of 
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historic truth. Yet the text theory suffers equally 
from the mode in which the first Fathers treated the 
Gospels, if it were these Gospols indeed which they 
used. They at least could have attributed no import- 
ance to words and phrases ; while again, as wo said 
before, a narrative dating from the cradle of Chris- 
tianity, with the testimony in its favour of such broad 
and deep reception, would, however wanting in some 
dotails, bo an ovidenoe of the truth of tho main facts of 
the Gospel history very much stronger than that of 
three books composed w'oknow not when, and ilie origin 
of which it is impossible to trace, which it ia inipossiblo 
to regard ns independent, and tho writers of which in 
any other view of thorn must bo assumed to havo bor- 
rowed from each other. 

But the object of this article is not to proas either 
this or any other theory ; it is but to ask from those 
who are able to give it an answer to the rao.st 8oriou.s of 
questions. The truth of the Gospel history is now 
more widely doubted in Europe than .at any timo since 
the conversion of Constantine. Every thinking person 
who has been brought up a Christian and desires to 
remain a Christian, yet who knows anything of what is 
passing in tho world, is looking to bo told on what 
evidence the Now yostajnent claims to be recoived. 
The state of opinion proves of itself that tho arguments 
hitherto offered produce no conviction. Every other 
miraculous history is discredited as legend, however 
exalted the authority on which it seems to be rested. 
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We onivo to liave good reason aliowii ua for maintain- 
ing still the one great exception. Hard worked in 
other profijssions, and snatching with difficulty sufficient 
leisure to learn how complicated is the problomj the 
laity can but turn to those for assistance-who are sot 
apart and maintained as their theological trustees. Wo 
can but hope and pray that some one may be found to 
give ua an edition of the Gospels in which tho difficult- 
ies will neither bo slurred over with convenient neg- 
lect nor noticed with affected indifforonoe. It may or 
may not bo a road to a bishopric ; it may or may not 
win the favour of the roligious world; but it will earn 
at least the respectful gratitude of those who cannot 
trifle with holy things, and who believe that true religion 
is tho service of truth. 

The last words wore scarcely written when an adver- 
tisement appeared, tho irapoi'tnnce of which can scarcely 
be over-estimated. A commentary is announced on tho 
Old and Hcav Testaments, to bo composed with a view 
to what are called the ' misrepresentotions ' of modem 
criticism. It is to be brought out under the direction 
of the heads of the Ohurch, and is the nearest approach 
to an official act in these great matters which they have 
ventured for two Inmdred year's. ' It is not for us to 
anticipates the result. Tho word ‘ luisrepresentations ’ 
is unfortunate ; we should have augured better for the 
work if instead of it had been written ‘ tho sincere per- 
plexities of honest minds.’ But the execution may be 
better than tho promise. If these perplexities ore 
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encountered honourably and successfully, the Church 
may recover its supremacy over the intellect of the 
country; if otherwise, the archbishop whoohas tohon 
the command will have steered the vessel direct upon 
the rocks. 



THE BOOK OF JOB.' 


I T will bo matter some day of curious inquiry to 
ascertain whj', notwithstanding the high roverenoo 
with which the English people regard the Bible, they 
have done so little in comparison with their continental 
contemporaries towards arriving at a proper under- 
standing of it. The books named below ' form but a 
section of a long list which has appeared during the 
last few years in Germany on the Book of J oh alone ; 
and this book has not received any larger share of 
attention than the others, either of the Old or the New 
Testament. Whatever be the nature or the origin of 
these books (and on this point there is much difference 
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of opinion among tie Germans as among onrsolves) 
fhey are all agreed, orthodox and imorthodox, that 
at least we should endeavour to understand i^ran ; and 
that no efforts can bo too great, either of research or 
criticism, to discover thoir history, or elucidnto thoir 
meaning. 

"We shall asaont, donbticas, oagorly, porhaps noisily 
and indignantly, to so obvious a truism ; but our own 
efforts in the same direction will not boar us out. Able 
men in England employ thoinsolves in nmttors of a 
moro practical charactor ; and while wo refuse to avail 
ourselves of what him boon done clsewhoro, no book, 
or books, which wo produce on the interpretation of 
ScriiJtiire acquire more than a partial or an ephemeral 
reputation. The most important contribution to our 
knowledge on this subjeot which has been made in 
these recent yeai’s is the translation of tlio ' Library of 
the Fathers,' by which it is about as rational to suppose 
that the analytical criticism of modern times can bo 
superseded, as that the place of ITorman and Dindorf 
could be supplied by an edition of the old scholiasts. 

It is, indeed, reasonable that as long ns Ave arc por 
snaded that our English theory of tho Bible, as a whole, 
is the right one, we should shrink from contact with 
inTe.stigations whichf however ingenious in themselves, 
aro based on wdiat we lamw to be a false foundation. 
But there oi’e some learned Germans Avhoso orthodoxy 
would pass examination at Exeter Hall ; and there are 
many subjects, suoh, for instance, as tho present, on 
which all their able men are agreed in conclusions tluit 
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cannot rationally give offence to any one. With the 
Book of Joh, analytical criticism has only served to 
clear np the iincertaiuties which have hitherto always 
hung about* it. It is now considered to be, beyond all 
doubt, a genuine Hobrew original, completed by its 
writer almost iii the form in which it now remains to 
us. The questions on the authenticity of the Prologue 
and Epilogue, which once v'cro thought important, 
have given way before a more sound conception of the 
dramatic unity of the entire poem j and the volumes 
before us contain merely an inquiry iirto its meaning, 
bringing, at tho same time, all the resources of modern 
scholar.ship and historical and mythological research to 
boar upon tho obscurity of separate passages. It is the 
most difficult of all the Hebrew compositions — many 
words oocixrring in it, and many thoughts, not to be 
found elsowlioro in tlie Bible. How difficult our 
translators found it may be seen by the number of 
words Avliich they wei-e obliged to insert in italics, and 
the doubtful renderings which they have suggested in 
the margin. One instance of this, in passing, we will 
notice in this place — ^it will be familiar to every one 
as the passage quoted at the opening of the English 
hmual service, and adduced as one of the doctrinal 
proofs of tho vosnrrection of tho boc^ : — ‘ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand at the 
latter day nijon the eavtlr ; and though, after my skin 
mt'ms destroj’- this bodg, yet in my flesh I shall see 
God.’ So this passage stands in the ordinary version. 
But the words in italics have nothing answering to 
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theiii in the original — they were all added hy the 
translators ‘ to fill out their intei'jjretation ; and for in 
mi/ fleshy they toll us thomsolves in the margin that wo 
may read (and, in foot, wo ouglit to read, and must read) 
* out of' or 'mthout' my flesh. It is but to writ© out 
the verses, omitting the ooujoctiiral additions, and 
maiing that one small hut vital uorroction, to see how 
frail a snpijort is there for so largo a conclusion ; ‘ I 
know that my Redooinor livoth, and shall stand at tlio 
latter upon the earth ; and after my skin 
destroy this ; yet without my flesh I shall see 
God.’ If there is any doetrino of a resurroction hero, 
it is a resurrection prcoisoly not of tho body, but of tile 
spirit. And now let us only add, that tho word trans- 
lated Bedeomer is the toohnical expression for the 
‘ avenger of blood ; ' and that tho second paragraph 
ought to he rendered — ‘ ond one to come after mo (my 
next of kin, to whom the avenging my injuries belongs) 
shall stand upon my dust,’ and wo shall seo liow much 
was to be done towards the more oxogosia of the text. 
This is an extreme instance, and no ono will question 
the general beauty and majesty of our translation ; but 
there are many mythical and physical allusions scattered 
over the poem, which, in tho sixteenth oentui’y, there 
were positively nd means of undemtonding ; and per- 
naps, too, there were mental tendencies in the trons- 


lators themselves which prevented them from adequately 
apprehending 6von the drift and spirit of tho com- 
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position. Tho form of the story was too stringent to 
allow such tendencies any latitude ; but they appear, 
from time to time, sufllciently to produce serious con- 
fusion. With those recent asaistonoos, therefore, we 
propose to say something of tho nature of this extra- 
ordinary book — a book of which it is to say little to 
call tmoquallod of its kind, and which will one day, 
perhaps, when it is allowed to stand on its own merits, 
be seen towering up aloiro, far away above all the 
poetry of tho world. IIow it found its way into the 
, canon, smiting as it does through and through tho 
most dooply-soatcd Jewisli prejudices, is the chief 
difficulty about it now ; to bo explained only by a 
traditional acceptance among the sacred books, dating 
back from the old times of tho national greatness, 
when the minds of tho people were he\vn in a larger 
type than was to bo found among the Pharisees of the 
great synagogue. But its authorship, its date, and its 
history, are alike a mystery to ua : it existed at the 
time when tho canon was composed; and this is all 
that wo know beyond what wo can gather out of the 
language and contents of the poem itself. 

Before going further, however, we must make room 
for a few remarks of a very general kind. Lot it have 
boon written when it would, it marijps a period in which 
tho religious convictions of thinlcing men were passing 
through a vast crisis ; and wo shall not understand it 
without having before us clearly something of the 
conditions which periods of such a kind always and 
necessarily exhibit. 
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The history of reKgious spooulation appears in 
extreme outliiie to have been of the following character, 
"We may conceive mivnldnd to have boen^ originally 
launched into the tinivoi’se with no knowledge oithor of 
themselves or of the scene in which they wore 2)laced ; 
with no actual knowledge, but distinguished from the 
rest of the creation by a faculty of gaining Icnowledgo ; 
and first unconsciously, and afterwards consciously and 
laboriously, to have ooninieucod that long series of 
experience and observation wliich has accumulated in 
thousands of year's to what we now soo around us. 
Liinitod on all sides hy conditions which they must 
have felt to be none of their own imposing, and finding 
everywhere forces working, over which they had no 
control, the fear which they would naturally entertain 
of these invisible and mighty agents assumed, under 
the direction of an idea which we may perhajo call 
inborn and inherent in human nature, a more generous 
character of reverence and awe. The laws of tho outer 
world, as they, discovered them, they regarded as the 
decrees, or as the immediate energies, of personal beings ; 
and as knowledge grew up among them, they looked 
upoh it, not as knowledge of nature, but of God, or tho 
gods. AH early paganism appears, on careful examin- 
ation, to have arissfi out of a consecration of the first 
rudiments of physical or speculative soionoe. Tho 
twelve labours of Hercules are the labours of tho sxm,' 
off wliioh Hercules is an old name, through the twelve 
^ign^. Ohrohbs, or being measured by the ap- 
parent motion of the heavens, is figured as their child; 
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Time, tlie universal parout, devours its own offspring, 
yet is again itself, in the high faith of a human soul 
conscious of its power and its endxiranoe, supposed to 
be baffled«and dethroned bj' Zeus, or life ; and so on 
through all the elaborate thoogonies of Greece and 
Egypt. They are no more than veal insight into real 
phenomona, allegorized as time went on, elaborated by 
fancy, or idealized by imagination, but never losing 
their original character. 

Thus paganism, in its very nature, was expansive, 
self-devoloping, and, as Mr Ilmno obsei’vod, tolerant ; a 
new god was welcomed to the Pantheon as a now 
scientific discovery is welcomed bj' the Iloyal iSooioty ; 
and the various nations found no difficulty in inter- 
changing thoir divinities — a now god either representing 
a new power not hitherto discovered, or one with which 
they were already fanuliar under a new name. With 
such a power of adaptation and enlargement, if there had 
boon nothing more in it than this, such a system might 
have gone on accommodating itself to the change of 
times, and kcopmg irace with the gi’owth of human 
character. Already in its later forms, as the unity of 
nature was more clearly observed, and the identity 
of nature throughout the known world, the separate 
powers wore subordinating then^elves to a single 
supreme king ; and, as the poets had originally per- 
sonified the elemental forces, the thinkers were reversing 
the earlier process, and discovering the law under the 
person. Happily or unhappily, however, what they 
could do for themselves they ooxdd not do for the 
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multitude. Plioabua and Aphrodite had been made too 
human to be allegorized. Humonized, and yet, we may 
say, only half-humanized, retaining their purely phy- 
sical nature, and without any proper moral rttributo at 
all, these gods and goddesses roniainod to the many 
examples of sensuality mode boantiful ; and, as soon as 
right and wrong came to have a moaning, it was im- 
possible to Avorship any more those idealized dospisors 
of it. The human caprices and passions which served 
at first to deepen the illusion, justly revenged them- 
selves ; paganism becamo a lie, and porished. 

In the meantime, the Jews (and perhaps some other 
nations, but the Jews chiefly and principally) had been 
moving forwoi’d along a road wholly diflTcront. Breaking 
early aivay from the gods of nature, they advanced along 
the line of their moral oonsoiousnoss ; and leaving the 
nations to study physics, philosophy, and art, they 
confined tbemiselves to man and to human life. Their 
theology groAv up roimd tlio knoAvloclgo of good and 
evil, and God, with them, was tho supremo Lord of the 
world, who stood towards man in tho relation of a ruler 
and a judge. Holding such a faith, to them the tolera- 
tion of paganism was an impos.sihility ; tho huvs of 
nature might he many, hut tho law of conduct Avns one ; 
there was one law and ono king ; and tho conditions 
under which he govomed tho ivorld, as embodied in tho 
Bec^oguo or other similar code, wore looked upon us 
iron, and inflexible oertaintio.s, unalterable revelations 
of the win of an unalterable Being. So far there Avas 
little in common between this process and the other j 
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but it was identical with, it in this one important 
feature, that moral knowledge, like physical, admitted 
of degrees ; and the suceessivo steps of it were only 
purchasablh by experience. The dispensation of the 
law, in the language of modern theology, was not tlio 
dispensation of grace, and the nature of good and ovil 
disclosed itself slowly as men wore able to comprehend 
it. Thus, no s)'stcm of law or articles of belief were or 
could be complete and exhaustive for all time. Experi- 
ence acoumulatos j now facts ui-o observed, new forces 
display themselves, and all such formulaj must neces- 
sarily bo from period to period broken up and moulded 
afresh. And yet the stops alroad5’' gained are a treasure 
so sacred, so liable arc they at all times to bo attacked 
by those lower and baser elements in our nature which 
it is their business to hold in chock, that the better part 
of mankind have at all times practically regarded their 
creed as n sacred total to which nothing may be added, 
and from which nothing may be taken away ; the sug- 
gestion of a now idea is resented us an encroachment, 
punished as an insidious piece of treason, and resisted 
by the combined forces of all common practical undei’- 
standings, which know too well the value of what they 
have, to risk the venture upon untried change. Periods 
of religious transition, therefore, wJ|en the advance has 
been a real one, always have been violent, and pi’obubly 
will always continue to bo so. They to whom the pre- 
cious gift of frosh light has been given, are called upon 
to exhibit their credentials as teachers in suftering for it. 
They, and those who oppose them,' have alike a sacred 
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causo ; and the fearful spectacle arises of earnest, vehe- 
ment men contending against each other as for their 
own souls, in fiery stmggle. Persoontions como, and 
martyrdoms, and roligious wars ; and, at last, the old 
faith, like the plioonix, oxpiros upon its altar, and the 
new rises out of the ashes. 

Such, in briefest outline, has beon tho history of 
religions, natural and moral ; the first, indeed, being in 
no proper sense a religion at all, us we understand 
I’eligion j and only assuming the ohaructor of it in the 
minds of great men whoso moral sonso had raised thorn 
beyond their time and country, aiid who, fooling the 
necessity of a real creed, with an oflbrt and with in- 
different success, endeavoured to express, under the 
systems which they found, emotions which hud no 
proper place in them. 

Of the transition periods which we have described 
as taking place under tho religion which wo call moral, 
the fii'st Imown to us is marked at its opening by the 
appearance of the Book of Job, the first ftorco collision 
of the new fact with the formula which will not stretch 
to- cover it. . 

The earliest phenomenon likely to be observed con- 
nected with tho moral government of the world is the 
general one, that onfthe whole, as things aro constituted, 
good men prosper and are happy, had inon fail and are 
miserable. The cause of such a condition is no mystery, 
and lies very neoi' tho surioco. As soon as men combine 
in society, they are forced to obey certain laws under 
which alone sooiety is possible, and these lawi, even in 
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tlieir rudest form, approach the laws of conscience. To 
a certain extent, every one is obliged to sacrifice his 
private iiiplinations ; and those who refuse to do so are 
punished, or are crushed. If society wore perfect, the 
imperfect tendency would carry itself out till tho two 
sots of laws wore identical ; but perfection so fur has 
been onlj'' in Utopia, and, as fur as we can judge by 
experience hitliorto, they have approximated most 
nearly in tho simplest and moat rudimentary forms of 
life. Under tho Bji-stcms which we call patriarchal, tho 
modern distinction botwoou sins and crimes had no 
oxistonco. All gross sins were offeiioos against society, 
as it then was constituted, aud, wherever it was possible, 
Avero punished as being so ; chicanery and those subtle 
advantages which tho acute and unscrupulous can talco 
over tho simple, without open breach of enacted sta- 
tutes, became only possible under the complications of 
more artificial polities ; and the oppression or injury of 
man by man was open, violent, obvious, and therefore 
easily understood. Doubtless, therefore, in such a state 
of things it would, on the whole, be true to experience 
that, judging merely by outward prosperity or the 
reverse, good and bad men would be reAvarded and 
punished as such in this actual Avo^ld j so far, that is, 
as the administration of such )'OAvai>ds and punishments 
Avas left in tho poAver of mankind. But theology could 
not content itself with general tendencies. Theological 
prbpositious then, as much as now, were hold to be 
absolute, universal, admitting of no exceptions, and 
explaining every phenomenon. Superficial geueridisa 
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tions were construed into immutaWe decrees ; tlio God 
of this world was just and righteous, and temporal 
prosperity or wi’etchodnoss were dealt out bj' Him 
immediately by His own will to His subjects according 
to their behaviour. Thus the same disposition towards 
completeness which was the ruin of pngiinisin, hero, too, 
was found gonoratuig tho snmo evils ; the half irutli 
rounding itself out with falsehoods. hTol only tho 
conseq^uonces of ill actions which folloAvod through 
themselves, but tho accidonts, ns wo call them, of nature 
— earthquakes, storm.s, and pc.stiloncos — wore tho min- 
isters of God’s justice, and struck sinners only with dis- 
criminating accuracJ^ Tlint tho sun should shine 
alilce on the evil and the good was a orcod too high for 
the early divines, or that tho victims of a fullon towor 
were no greater offendors than thoir neighbours. Tho 
conceptions of sudi mou could not pass beyond tho out- 
ward temporal consequence ; and if God’s hand avus not 
there it was noAvhere. "VVo might have expected that 
such a theory of things could not long resist the 
accumulated contradictions of experience ; but tho same 
experience shows also what a marvellous power is in us 
of thrusting aside phenomena AAdiich intorforo Avith our 
cherished convictions ; and when such convictions aro 
consecrated into a 4reed which it is a sacred duty to 
believe, experience is but lilce Avator dropping upon a 
rock, which wears it away, indeed, at last, but only in 
thousands of years. This theory AA'as and is the central 
idea of the Jewish polity, tho ohstinato toughness of 
which has been the perplexity of Gentiles and Christians 
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from the first dawn of its existence ; it lingers among 
ourselves in onr Liturgy and in the popular belief ; and 
in spito of the emphiitio censure of Him after whose 
name wo call ourselves, is still the instant interpreter 
for us of any unusual calamity, a potato blight, a famine, 
or an epidemic ; such vitality is there in a moral faith^ 
though now, at any rate, controdioted by the experience 
of all mankind, and at issue even with Christianity 
itself. 

At what period in tho world’s histoi’y misgivings 
about it began to show thomaolvos it is now impossible 
to say ; it was at the close, probably, of the patriarchal 
period, when men who really thought must have foimd 
tlie ground palpably shaking under them. Indications 
of such misgivings are to be found in the Psalms, those 
especially passing under the name of Asaph ; and all 
through Ecclesiastes there breathes a spirit of deepest 
and saddest scepticism. But Asaph thrusts his doubts 
aside, and forces himself back into his old position ; and 
the scepticism of Ecclesiastes is confessedly that of a 
man who had gone wandering after enjoyment ; search- 
ing after pleasures — pleasures of sense and pleasures of 
intellect — ^and who, at last, bears reluctant testimony 
that, by such methods, no pleasures can be found which 
will endure ; that he had squandCTed tho power which 
might have been used for bettor things, and had only 
strength remaining to tell his own sad tale as a warning 
to mankind. There is nothing in Ecclesiastes lilce tho 
misgivings of a noble nature. The writer’s own per- 
sonal happiness had been all for which he had cared ; 
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lie Had failed, aa all men gifted as lie was gifted are sure 
to fail, and tlie ligHta of lieavon were extiugnishod liy 
tHe disappointment with, which his own spirit had been 
clouded. 

Utterly different fi'oin these, both in character and 
in the lesson which it teaches, is the Hook of Job. Of 
unknown dote, aa wo said, and unknown anthorshiij, 
the language impregnated ivitli strange idioms and 
strango albiaiona, un-Jewish in form, and in iiorcost 
hostility with Judaism, it hovers like a meteor over the 
old Hebrew literature, in it, but not, of it, conipolling 
the aclciiowlcdgrnont of itself by its own internal majesty, 
yet exerting no influence over the minds of tlio people, 
never alluded to, and acoi-ooly over quoted, till at lust 
the light which it had heralded rose up full over the 
world in Christianity. 

The oonjootures which hnvo heon Jbrmed upon t}io 
date of this hook arc so various, that they show of them- 
selves on how slight a fo»ndal,ion the best of thorn must 
rest. The language is no guide, for although unques- 
tionably of Hebrew origm, the poem hoars no analogy 
to any of the other hooks ui tho Bible ; while of its ex- 
ternal history nothing is known ut all, except that it 
was received into the ciuion at the time of tho groat 
synagogue. Ewald decides, with some confidence, that 
it belongs to the great prophetic period, and tliat tho 
writer was a contcmpoi’ary of Jei'emiah. Ewald is a 
nigh authority in these matters, and this opinion is the 
one which wo heb'eye is now commonly received among 
bibUoal scholars. In tho ahsenco of proof, however 
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(and tlie reasons wliioli lie brings forwoi’d are I'eolly no 
more tban conjootnres), these opposite considerations 
may bo of moment. It is only natural that at first 
thought Avo should ascribe tho grandest poem in a litera- 
ture to the time at which the poetry of the nation to 
which it belongs was generally at its best; but, on re- 
flection, tho time when the poetiy of prophecy is the 
richoat, is not likely to ho favourable to compositions of 
another kind. The prophets wrote in an ora of decre- 
pitude, dissolution, sin, and shamo, when the glory of 
Israel was falling -round them into ruin, and their mis- 
sion, glowing as they were ivith the ancient spirit, was 
to rebuke, to ivarn, to threaten, and to promise. Find- 
ing themselves too late to save, and only, like Cas- 
sandra, despised and disregarded, their voices rise up 
singing the swan song of a dying people, now falling 
away in the udld Availing of despondency over the 
shameful and desperate present, now SAvoUing in tri- 
uniphant hope that God AA'ill not leave them for ever, 
and in His own timo will take His chosen to Himself 
again. But such a period is an iU occasion for searoh- 
iug into the broad problems of hAiman destiny ; the 
present is all-important and all-absorbing; and such a 
book as that of Job coAild have arisen ojily out pf on 
isolation of mind, and life, and "interest, which we 
cannot conceive of as possible under such conditions. 

The more it is studied, the more the conclusion forces 
itself upon us that, lot tho Avriter have lived when he 
would, in his struggle with the central falsehood of his 
OAvn people’s orepd, he must hftvp divorced himself fi’om 
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them outwardly as well as inwardly ; that ho travelled 
away into the world, and lived long, perhaps all hie 
matured life, in exile. Everything about ^ the book 
speaks of a person who had broken free irom the nar- 
row littleness of ‘the peculiar people.’ The language, 
as wo said, is full of strange words. Tlio hero of the 
poem is of strangn land and paroutago — n Gontilo cer- 
tainly, not a Jew. The life, the manners, the customs 
aro of all varieties and places — Egypt, with its river 
and its pyramids, is there; the description of min- 
ing points to Phoonicin ; the settled ■life in cities, the 
nomad Arabs, the wandering caravans, the heat of the 
tropica, and the ice of the north, all are foreign to 
Canaan, speaking of foreign things and foreign people. 
No mention, or hint of mention, is there thi’oughont the 
poem of Jewish traditions or Jewish certainties. "Wo 
look to find the three friends vindicate them.solves, ns 
they so well might have done, by appeals to the fertile 
annals of Israel, to the Flood, to the cities of the plain, 
to the plagues of Egypt, or the thunders of Sinai. But 
of all this there is not a word ; they arc passed by as if 
they had no existence ; and instead of them, when wit- 
nesses are required for the power of God, we have 
strange un-Hebrew .stories of the eastern astronomio 
mythology, the old wars of the giants, tho imprisoned 
Orion, the wounded dragon, ‘ tho swoet influences of tho 
seven stars,’ and the glittering fragments of the eoa- 
snake Rahab ^ ti’ailing across the northern sky. Again, 


* See Evald on Job ix. 13, and xxvi, 14, 
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God is not tlio God of Israel, but Ibe father of mankind" 
wo bear nothing of a chosen people, nothing of a special 
revelation,^ nothing of poouliar privileges; and in the 
court of hoavon there is a Satan, not the prince of this 
world and the enemy of God, but the an gel of judgment, 
the accusing spirit whose mission was to wallc to and fro 
over the earth, and carry up to heaven an account of 
the sins of mankind. Wo cannot believe that thoughts 
of this kind arose out of Jerusalem in the days of Josiah. 
In this book, if anywhere, wo have the record of some 
dw;/3 TToX^TpoTToff who, like the old hero of Ithaca, 

iroWSv dvOpuiTTuiv Ueu darea xat vdov SyviU) 
iroXXd i' iy' Iv irdvrip jrrifltv &\yui Kard Ovjxdv, 
dpvifitvoc 

but the sceixos, the names, and the incidents, are all 
oonti’ived as if to baffle curiosity — as if, in the very 
form of tlie poem, to teach us that it is no story of a 
single tiling which happened once, but that it belongs 
to humanity itself, and is the drama of the trial of man, 

. with Almighty God and the angels as the spectators of it. 

No reader can have failed to have been struck with 
the simplicity of the opening. Still, calm, and most 
majestic, it tells us everything which is necessary to be 
known in the fewest possible words- The history of Job 
was probably a tradition in the iW ; his namo, like 
that of Priam in Greece, the symbol of fallen greatness, 
and his misfortunes the problem of philosophers. In 
keeping with the current belief, he is described as a 
model of excellence, tho most porfeot and upright man 
upon the earth, • and the same was the greatest man in 
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all tile east.’ So far, greatness anrl gooclnes.s had gone 
hand in hand togethor, as the popular theory required. 
The details of his cliarncter are brought out in the 
progress of the poem. He was ‘ the father of the op- 
pressed, and of those who hud noiio to help them.’ 
When he sat as a judge in tho ■miirlccl -places, ‘right- 
eousness olothed him ’ thoro, and ‘ his jnstico was a robe 
and a diadem.’ He ‘ broke the jaivs of tho wickod, and 
plucked tho spoil out of his tooth ; ’ iiiid, Innpblo in the 
midst of his power, ho ‘did not dospuso tiio cause of hia 
manservant, or hia maidservant, when tiioy contondod 
with him,’ knowing (and amidst those old people whore 
the multitude of mankind were regarded a.s tho born 
slaves of the powerful, to bo carved into eunuchs or 
polluted into conoubinos at their master’s pleasure, it 
was no easy maitor to know it) — knowing that ‘He 
who had made him had mado them,’ and owe ‘had 
fashioned tliom both in the womb.' Above all, ho was 
the friend of the poor ; ‘ the blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon him,’ and ho ‘made the 
widow’s heart to sing for joy.’ 

Setting these chai'uctoristios of his daily life by tbe 
side of bis, unaffected piety, as it is described in the first 
chapter, we have a picture of tho best man who could 
then be conceived ; fiot a hard ascetic, living in haughty 
or cowardly isolation, but a warm figure of flosh and 
bjood, a man full of all human lovolinoss, and to whom, 
that up room might be loft for any possible Oalvinipiiio 
falsdiood, God Himself boars tho emphatic testimony,, 
that ‘ there 'was none like him upon the earth, a perfect 
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ftnd upright man, who feared God and eschewed evil.’ 
If such a person as this, therefore, could be made 
miserable, necessarily the cuz’rent belief of the Jews 
was false to' the root ; and tradition furnished the fact 
that ho had been visited by ovory worst calamity. 
How was it then to bo accounted for ? Out of a thou- 
sand possible explanations, the poet introduces a single 
one. He admits us behind the veil which covers the 
ways of Providence, and we hear the accusing angel 
charging Job with an interested piety, and of being 
obedient because it was his policy. ‘ Job does not serve 
God for nought,’ ho says ; ‘ strij) him of his splendour, 
and (jee if ho will care for God then. Humble him into 
poverty and wrotchedness, so only we shall know what 
is in his heart,’ The cause thus introduced is itself a 
rebuke to tho belief which, with its ‘rewards and 
punishments,’ immediately fostei'cd selfishness ; and 
tjic poem opons with a double action, on ono side to 
try the question whether it is possible for man to love 
God disinterestedly — the issue of which trial is not 
foreseen or oven foretold, and wo watch the progress of 
it with an anxious and fearful interest ; on the other 
side, to bring out, in contra.st to tho truth which w,o 
already know, the cruel falsehood of the popular faith 
— to show how, instead of leading ^en to mercy and 
affoo|;ion, it hardens their heart, uaiu-ows their sympa- 
thies, and enhances the trials of the sufferer, by refine- 
ments which evon Satan had not anticipated. The 
combination of evils, as blow falls on blow, suddenly, 
swiftly, and terribly, has all tho appearance of a pui- 
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posed visitation (as indeed it was) ; if ever outward 
incidents might with justice be interpreted as the im- 
mediate action of Providence, those which ^foll on Job 
might be so interpreted. The world turns disdainfully 
from the fallen in the world's way ; but far worse than 
this, his chosen friends, wise, good, pious men, as wis- 
dom and piety wei-e thon, without ono glimpse of the 
true cause of his sufferings, soo in them u judgment 
upon his secret sins. Ho becomes to thorn an illustra- 
tion, and oven (such arc tho piirtilogisiris of men of this 
description) a proof of their theory that ‘ tho prosperity 
of the wicked is but for a while ; ’ and instead of tho 
comfort and help which they might have brought him, 
and which in the end thej’' were nmdo to bring him, lie 
is to them no more than a text for tho enunciation of 
solemn falsehood. And evon worse again, tho sufferer 
himself had been educated in the same creed ; ho, too, 
had been taught to see the hand of Q-od in the outwaz’d 
dispensation ; and feeling from tho bottom of his heart, 
that he, in his own case, was a euro contradiction of 
what he had learnt to believe, he himself finds his very 
faith in God shaken from its foundation. The worst 
evils which Satan had devised woro distanced far by 
those which had bran created by human folly. 

Tho creed in which Job had holievod was tried and 
found wanting, and, as it ever will be when the facts of 
experience oome in contact with the inadcq[uato formula, 
the true is found so mingled with the false, that they 
can hardly he disentangled, and are in danger of being 
swept away together. 
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A studied respect is sliown, however, to orthodoxy, 
even while it is arraigned for judgment. It may he 
doubtful Avhether the writer purposely intended it. Ho 
probably oared only to tell the real truth ; to say for 
the old theory the best which could bo said, and to pro- 
duce as its defenders the best and wisest men whom in 
his cxporiouco ho had known to bohovo and defend it. 
At any rate, ho represents the three friends, not as a 
weaker person would have represented them, as foolish, 
obstinate bigots, but as wise, humane, and almost great 
men, who, at the outset, at least, are animated only by 
the kindest feelings, and speak what they have to say 
with tho most canic.st conviction that it is true. Job 
is vehement, desperate, reckless. His language is the 
wild, natural outpouring of suftering. The Mends, 
true to tho etornul nature of man, are grave, solemn, 
and indignant, preaching their half truth, and mistaken 
only in supposing that it is tho whole ; speaking, as all 
such persons would speak and still do speak, in defend- 
ing what they consider sacred truth against the assaults 
of folly and scepticism. How beautiful is their first 
introduction ; — 

‘ Now when Job’s three friends heard of all this evil 
which was come upon him, they came every one from 
his own place ; Eliphaz the ToraaJiite, and Bildad the 
Shuhite, and Zophar the Hnaraathite : for they had made 
an appointment together to come to mourn with him 
and to comfort him. And when they lifted up their 
oy^es afar off, and knew him not, they lifted up their 
voice and wept, and thoy rent every one his mantle, 
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and sprinkled dust upon their heads towards heaven. 
So they sat down with him upon the ground seven days 
and seven nights, and none spake a word unto him, for 
they saw that his gi-ief was vory groat.’ 

What a picture is there ! Who.t inajo.stio tondornoas ! 
His wife had sooffed at his faith, bidding him ' leave 
God and die.’ Ilis ‘ acquaintance had turned from him.’ 
He ‘ had called his servant, and ho had given him no 
answer.’ Even the cliildron, in thoir unconscious 
cruelty, had g<athercd round iuid mocked liini m he 
lay among the ashes. Eut ‘ liis friends sprinkle dust 
towards heaven, and sit silently by him, and woop for 
him seven days and seven nights upon the ground.’ 
That is, they wore true-hearted, truly loving, devout, 
religious men ; find yet they, wilii thoir religion, wore 
to become the instruments of tlie most poignant suffer- 
ings, the sharpest temptations, which he hud to onduro. 
So it was, and is, and will be—of such materials is this 
human life of ours compo.sed. 

And now, remembering the double action of the 
drama — the actual trial of Job, the result of which is 
uncertain ; and tho delusion of these men, which is; at 
the outset, certain — ^let us go rapidly through the dia- 
logue. Satan’s share in tho temptation had already 
been overcome. L^ing sick in the loathsome disease 
which had been sent upon him, his wife, in Satan's own 
words, had tempted Job to say, ‘Farewell to God,' — 
think no r*ore of God or goodness, since this was all 
which oaUio of it ; and Job had told her that she spoke 
as one of the foolish, women. He ‘ had received good 
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at the hand of the Loid, and should he not receive 
evil ? ’ But now, when real love and real aifection 
appear, his heart molts in him j he loses his forced self- 
oomposuro,' and bursts into a passionate regret that he 
had ever boon born. In tho agony of his siiiFerings, 
hope of bettor things had diod away. He docs not 
complain of injustice ; as yet, and before his friends 
have stung and wounded him, he makes no quostiouiug 
of Providcnco, — but why was life given to him at all, 
if only for this P Bick in mind, and sick in body, but 
one wish remains to him, that death will come quickly 
and end all. It is a cry from tho very depths of a 
single and simple heart. But for such simplicity and 
singlonoss his friends could not give him credit ; pos- 
sessed beforehand with thoir idea, they see in his misery 
only a fatal witness against him ; such calamities could 
not have befallen a man, the justico of God would not 
have porinitted it, unless they had been deserved. 
Job had sinned and he had suffered, and this wild pas- 
sion was but impenitence and rebellion. 

Being as certain that they were right in this opinion 
as they were that God Himself existed, that they should 
speak what they felt was only natural and necessary ; 
and their language at the outset is all which- would be 
dictated by the tenderest sympatJiy, ISliphaz opens, 
tho oldest and most important of the three, in a soft, 
subdued, suggestive strain, contriving in every way to 
spare the feelings of tho sufferer, to the extreme to 
which his love will allow him, AH is genei’aj, imper- 
sonal, indheot,— -the rule of the world, the order of 
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Providence. Ho does not accuse Job, but be describes 
bis calamities, and leaves him to gather for himself the 
occasion 'which had produced them j and then passes 
off, as if further to soften tho blow, to tho 'mysterious 
vision in which the infirmity of mortal nature had been 
revealed to him, tho universal weakness which involved 
both the certainty that Job had shared in it, and tho 
excuse for him, if ho would confess and humble himself; 
the blessed ■\drtuo of repentance follows, and the pro- 
mise that all shall be well. 

This is the note on which oach of the friends strikes 
successively, in the first of tho three divisions into 
which the dialogue divides itself, but each with increas- 
ing peremptoriness and confidence, as Job, so far froin 
accepting their intorpi-etation of what had bofallon him, 
hurls it from him in anger and disdain. Lot us observe 
(and the Calvinists should consider this), ho will hear 
as little of the charges against mankind as of charges 
against Himself. He will not listen to tho ‘ conniption 
of humanity,’ because in tho consciousness of liis own 
innooency, he knows that it is not corrupt ; ho knows 
that he is himself just and good, and wo know it, the 
Divine sentence upon him having been already passed, 
He will not acknowledge his sin, for bo knows not of 
what to repent. l/he could have reflected calmly, he 
might have foreseen what they would say. Ho knew 
all that as well as they : it was tho old story whioli ho 
hud learnt, and could repeat, if necessary, as well as 
any one : and if it had been no more than a philoso- 
phical discussion, touching himself no more nearly than 
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it toTicied his friends, he might haye allowed for the 
tenacity of opinion in such matters, and listened to it 
and replied to it with equanimity. But as the pro- 
verb says, '’It is ill talking between a full man and a 
fasting ; ’ and in Job such equanimity would have been 
but Stoicism, or the affectation of it, and unreal as the 
others’ theories. Possessed with the certainty that he 
had not deserved what had befallen him, harassed with 
doubt, and worn out with pain and unkindness, he had 
assumed (and how natural that he should assume it I) 
that those who loved him should not have been hasty 
to believe evil of him ; he had spoken to thorn as he 
really felt, and ho thought that he might have looked 
to them for something woi’mor and more sympathizing 
than such droary eloquence. So when the revelation 
comes upon him of what was passing in them, he attri- 
butes it (and now he is unjust to ihem) to a falsehood 
of heart, and not to a blindness of understanding. 
Their sonnons, so kindly intended, roll past him as a 
dismal mockery. They hud been shocked (and how 
true again is this to nature !) at his passionate cry for 
death. ‘Do ye reprove words P’ he says, ‘and the 
speeches of one that is desperate, which are as wind P ' 
It was but poor friondship and narrow wisdom. He 
had looked to them for pity, for co]M)rt, and love. He 
had longed for it os tho parched caiwans in the desert 
for the water-streams, and ‘ his brethren had dealt 
deceitMly with him.’ Tho brooks, in tho cool winter, 
roll in a full turbid torrent ; ‘ what time it waxes warm 
they vanish, when it is hot they are consumed out of 

Vuii. I. 20 
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ih.eir place ; the caravans of Temii looked for them, the 
companies of Sheba waited for th<-£tt ; they were con- 
founded because they hod hoped; they came hither, 
and there was nothing/ If for once theatf poor men 
could have trusted their hearts, if for ouco they could 
have believed that there might bo 'more things in 
heaven and earth ’ than were dreamt of in their philo- 
sophy — ^but this is the one thing whieh they eoulcl not 
do, which the theologian proper never has doiro or will 
do. And thus whatever of calmness or endurance Job 
alone, on his aah-hcap, might have conquored for him- 
self, is all scattered away ; and as iho strong gusts of 
passion sweep to and fro across his hoarl, ho pours 
himsolf out in wild fitful music, so beautiful bocauso so 
true, not answering them or their spocohos, but now 
flinging them from him in scorn, now appealing to 
their mercy, or turning indignantly to G od ; now pray- 
ing for death; now in porifioxity doubting whether, 
in some mystic way which he cannot understand, he 
may not, perhaps, after all, roally have sinned, and, 
praying to be shown his fault ; and then staggering 
further into the darltness, and broaJdng out 'into up-, 
braidings of tho Power which has become so dreadful 
an enigma to him. ‘ Thou inquircst after my iniquity, 
thou searchest aftof niy sin, and thou knowest that I 
^ not wiolmd. Why didst thou bring mo fortli out 
of the wpmb ? Oh, that I had given up tlie ghost, and 
no eye had seen me. Cease, let mo alone. It is but a 
little while ihat I have to Uve. Lot mo alone, that I 
may take ponqfort a little before I gp, whopoe I shall 
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return to tHo land of darlojoas and the shado-w of 
death/ In what other poem in the world is there 
pathos deep as this P "With expeidence so stern as his, 
it was nob for Joh to be calm, and self-possessed, and 
dolioato in his words, Ho speaks not what he knows, 
but what he feels ; imd without fear the writer allows 
him to throw out his passion all genuine as it rises, not 
overmuch caring how nice cars might be oflended, hut 
contontod to he truo to the veal emotion of a genuine 
human hoart. So the poom runs on to the end of the 
hrst answer to Zophar, 

But now, with admirable fitness, os the contest goes 
forward, the rolativo position of tho speolcers begins to 
change. Hitherto, Joh only had bopn passionate ; and 
his friends tomporato and collected. Now, becoming 
shocked at his obstinacy, and disappointed in tho result 
of their hoinilios, they stray stiU further from tho truth 
in an endoavovir to strengthen thoir position, and, as a 
natural oousequonce, visibly grow angry. To thorn, 
Job’s vehement and desperate speeches are damning 
evidence of the truth of their suspicion. Impiety is 
^dded to his first sin, and they begin to see in him a, 
rebel against God. At first they had been contented 
to spealc generally, and much which they l^a 4 urged 
was .partially true ; now they step^ forward to a direct 
application, and formally and personally accuse him- 
self. Here their gi’ouud is positively false ; and with 
delicate art it is they who firo now growing violent, 
^nd wpu»|ded self-love begins to show behipd their zeal 
for 0-04; in ooptrast ^ them, ps them w 
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and less truth, in what they say, Joh grows more and 
more collected, For a tuno it had seeined doubtful 
how ho would endure his trial. The light of his faith 
was burning feebly and unsteadily j a little more, and 
it seemed as if it might have utterly gone out. But at 
last the storm was lulling ; as tho charges are brought 
personally home to him, tho confidence in his own roal 
innocence rises against them. He had before known 
that he was innocent ; now he feds tho strength which 
lies in innocence, ns if God woi’O beginning to reveal 
Himself within him, to pi-eparo tho way for tho after 
outward manifestation of Himself. 

The friends, as before, repeat ono another with but 
little difference ; tho sameness being of course inten- 
tional, as showing that they wore not speaking for 
themselves, but as representatives of a prevailing 
opinion. Eliphaz, again, gives the note which the 
others follow. Hoar this Calvinist of tho old world : 
' Thy own mouth condomnoth thee, and thine own lips 
testify against thee. What is man that ho should he 
dean, and ho that is born of a woman that he should he 
righteous P Behold, ho puttoth no trust in liis saints ; 
yea, the heavens are not doaii in his sight ; how much 
more abominablo and filthy is man, which drinkoth 
iniquity like walei^*' Strange, that after all these 
thousands of yours wo should still persist in this 
degmling confession, as a thing which it is impious to 
deny and impious to attempt to render otherwise, when 
Scripture itsdf, in language so emphatic, dodaros that 
it is a He. Job is innocent, perfect, righteous. God 
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Hiimsolf bears witness to it. It is Job wbo is found at 
last to have spoken truth, and the friends to have sinned 
in denying it. And he holds fast by his innocenoy, 
and with a generous confidence thtTists away the mis- 
givings which had begun to cling to him. Among his 
complainings he had exclaimed, that God was remem- 
bering upon him the sins of his youth — ^not d6n3dng 
them.; knowing well that he, like others, had gone 
astray before ho hud learnt to control himself, but feel- 
ing that at least in an earthly father it is unjust to 
visit the faults of childbood on tho matured man ; feel- 
ing that ho hud long, long shaken them off from him, 
and they did not oven impair tho probity of his after- 
life. Hut now those doubts, too, pass away in tho brave 
certainty thut God is not less just than man. A^ the 
denoimcings grow louder and dai’kor, ho appeals from 
his narrow judges to tho Supreme Tribunal — calls on 
God to hoar him and to try his cause — and then, in the 
strength of this appeal tho mist idses from before his 
eyes. Ilis sickness is mortal ; ho has no hope in life, 
and death is near ; but the intense feeling that justice 
must and will bo done, holds to him closor and closer. 
God may appear on earth for him ; or if that be too 
bold a hope, and death finds him a^ho is— -what is death 
then P God will clear his memory in the place whore 
ho lived; his injuries will be righted over his grave; 
while for himsolf, like a sudden gleam of sunlight 
between clouds, a clear, bright hope beams up, that he 
too, then, in another lifo, if not in this, when his skin 
is wasted off his hones, and tho worms have done their 
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work on t]i6 piison of kis spirit, lie too, at last, may 
tken seo God | may see Him, and have his pleadings 
heard. r 

With such a hope, or even tho shadow of oiio, he tnrus 
back to tho world iigain to look at it. Facts against 
which ho had before dosed his eyes he allows and con- 
fronts, and he secs that his own little cxpoiienco is but 
the I'ofloction of a law. You toll mo, ho seoms to say, 
that tho good aro rowai'dcd, and that the wicked are 
punished ; that God is just, and that this is alwaj'^s so. 
Porhapa it is, or will bo, hut not in tho way which 
you imagino. You have known mo, you liavo known 
what my life has been ; you see what I am, and it is no 
difficulty to you. You prefer believing that T, wlioni 
you call your friend, am a deceiver or a protcudor, to 
admitting the possibility of tho falsehood of your 
hypothesis. You will not listen to my assuranoe, and 
you are angry with mo because I will not lie against my 
own soul, and admowlcdgo sins which I have not 
committed. You appeal to tho course of tho world in 
j)roof of your faith, and challengo mo to answer you. 
Well, then, I accept your ohallcngo. Tho world is not 
what you say. You have told mo what you have seen 
of it : I will tell you|fvhat I have soon. 

‘ Even while I remember I am afraid, and trembling 
taketh hold upon ray flash. ’Wherofore do the wicked 
beeomo old, yea, and arc mighty in power P Their seed 
is established in their sight with them, and their 
offipring before their eyes. Their houses are safe from 
fe'ar, fieither is the rod of God upon them, Tkou’ bull 
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geuderetih and failetli not; tbeir cow calvetli, and 
oastetli not lier calf. They send forth their little ones 
like a floolf, and their children dance. They talce the 
timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of the organ. 
They spend their days in wealth, and in a minnont go 
down into tho grave. Therefore they say unto God, 
Depart from ns, for wo desire not the knowledge of Thy 
ways. What is the Almighty that we should serve 
Him ? and what profit should we have if we pray to 
Him?’ 

Will you quote tho weary proverb P Will you 
say that ‘ God layeth up his iniquity for his children ’ ? 
(Our translators have wholly lost the sense of this 
passago, and endeavour to moke Job acknowledge 
what he is steadfastly denying.) Well, and what 
then P Wlmt will he care P ‘ Will his own eye see 
his own fall? Will he drunk the wrath of tho 
Almighty P What are the fbrtrmos of his house to 
him if the number of his own months is fulfilled?' 
One man is good and another wicked, one is happy 
and another’ is iniserablo. In tho great indifference of 
nature they share alike in the common lot. ‘ They lie 
dorvn alike in the dust, and the worms oover them.’ 

Ewald, and many other oritrc!v suppose that Joh 
was hm’ried away by his feelings to say all this ; and’ 
that in his calrnor moments he must have felt that it 
was Untrue. It is a point on which we must decline 
accepting even Ewold’s high authority. Even then, 
in those old times, it was beginning to he terribly true. 
Even then the ourrout theory was obliged to bend to 
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large exceptions ; and rrliat Job saw as exceptions we 
see round ns everywhere. It was true thoUj it is 
infinitely more true now, that what is called virtue in 
the common sense of the word, still more that noble- 
ness, godliness, or heroism of charaotor in any for-m 
whatsoever’, have nothing to do with this or that man’s 
prosperity, or even happiness. The thoroughly vicious 
man is no doubt wrotcliod enough ; but tlio worldly, 
prudent, self-restraining man, with his five sonsos, 
which he understands how to gratify with tomporod 
indulgence, with a oonsoionco satisfied with the hack 
routine of what is called respectability, — such a man 
feels no wretchedness; no inward uneasiness disturbs 
him, no desires which ha cannot gratify ; and this though 
he be the basest and moat contemptible slave of his own 
selfishness. Providence will not intorfero to punish 
him. Let him obey the laws under which prosperity 
is obtainable, and ho rviU obtain it, let him never fear. 
He will obtain it, be ho base or noble. Nature is in- 
different; the fuinino and the earthquake, and the 
blight or tbo acridejit, will not disoriminate to strike 
him. He may insure himself against casualties in 
these days of ours, with the money perhaps which a 
better man would have given away, and he will havo 
his reward. Ho nera not doubt it. 

And, again, it is not true, as optimists would poi’- 
suade us, that such pro^mity brings no real pleasure. 
A man with no high asjnrations, who thrives, and 
makes money, and envelops himself in comforts, is as 
happy as such a nature can he. If unbroken satis- 
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faction be the most blessed state for a man (and this 
certainly is the practical notion of happiness), he is the 
happiest o:^ men. KTor are those idle phrases any truer, 
that the good man’s goodness is a nerer-ceasiug sun- 
shine ; that virtue is its own reward, &o. &o. If men 
truly virtuous care to be rewarded for it, their virtue is 
but a poor investment of their moral capital. Was 
Job so happy then on that ash-heap of his, the mark 
of the world’s scorn, and the butt for the spiritual 
archery of the theologian, alone in his forlorn naked- 
ness, like some old dreary stump which the lightning 
has scathed, rotting away in the wind and the rain ? 
If happiness bo indeed w'hat wo men are sent into this 
world to seek for, those hitherto thought the noblest 
among us were the pitifullost and wretohedest. Surely 
it was no error in Job. It was that real insight 
which once was given to all the world in Christianity, 
however wo havo forgotten it now. Job was learning 
to see that it was not in the possession of oirjoyment, 
no, nor of happiness itself, that the difference lies be- 
tween the good and the bad. True, it might be that God 
sometimes, even generally, gires such happiness — gives 
it in what Aristotle calls an imyiyvonfvov riKos, but it 
is no part of the terras on which p!o admits us to His 
service, still less is it the ond which we may propose to 
ourselves on entering Ilis sorA'ico. Happinoss He gives 
to whom Ho Avill, or loaves to the angel of nature to 
distribute among those who fulfil the daws upon which 
ii depends. But to servo God and to love Him is 
higher and better than happiness, though it be with 
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wbimded feet, and bleeding brows, and hearts loaded 
with borrow. 

Into this high faith Job is rismg, trending his 
temptations under his foot, and lindiug in thorn a 
ladder on which his spirit rises, Thu.s ho is passing 
further and even further from his friends, soaring 
where their imaginations cannot follow liiin. To them 
ho is a blasphemer whom they gaze at with awe and 
terror. They had charged him with sinning ou the 
strength of their hypotliesis, and ho has aiisworod with 
a deliberate denial of it. Losing now all ninsl.ory ovor 
themselves, they pour out a torrent of nioro o,NLtrava' 
gant invective and baseless falsehood, which in tho 
calmer outset they would have blushed to think of. 
They know no e'ldl of Job, but they do not hesitate to 
convert conjecture into oertainty, and spociiy in detail 
the particular crimes which ho must have committed. 
He ought to have committed them, and so he had ; the 
old argument then as now, — ‘ Is not thy wiclcodnoss 
great ? ’ says Eliphaz. ‘ Thou hast taken u pledge fi'om 
thy brother for nought, and stripped tho nuked of their' 
dothing; thou hast not given water to tho woury, and 
thou hast wilhholden bread from the hungry ; ' and so 
on thi'ough a seriesf of more distracted lies. But tho 
time was past when words like these could lUako Job 
angry. Bildad follows thejn up with an attempt to 
frighten him by a pictiu’o of the power of that God 
\l?'hom he was blaspheming; but Job outs short his 
harangue, and duds it for him in a spirit of loftiness 
■W'hioh Bildad bould not have approached; and thou 
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proudly and calmly rebulcea them all, no longer in 
scorn and irony, but in high, tranquil self-possession. 

‘ God forbi!}. that I should justify you,’ he soys ; ‘ till I 
die I will not remove my integrity from ino. My 
rightoousnoss I hold fast, and will not let it go. My 
heart shall not reproach me so long as 1 Hve.’ 

Bo far all has hoen clear, each party, Avith in- 
creasing contidenoo, having insisted on their omi 
position, ttud denounced their adveraai-ies. A difficulty 
now anaes Avhich, at first sight, appears insurmount- 
able. As the chapters are at present printed, the 
entire of the twenty-soventh is assigned to Job, and 
the paragraph from tho elovonth to the tivcuty-third 
versos is in direct contradiction to all Avhich ho haS 
infiintainod before — is, in fact, a concession of having 
bfeon AVrong from the beginning. Evvald, Avho, as Ave 
sfiid above, himself refuses to allow the truth of Job’s 
last and highest position, supposes that he is here 
receding from it, mid confessing what an over-pre- 
cipitate passion had betrayed him into denjdng. Eor 
many reasons, principally because avo are satisfied that 
Job said then no more than the real fact, avo cannot 
thinlc EAvald right ; and the ooncossious ai-e too large 
and too inconsistent to be reconoile^l even with his OAvn 
gouoral theory of tho poom. Another solution of tho 
difficulty is very simple, although it is to bo admitted 
that it rather cuts the knot than unties it. Eliphaz 
and Eildad have each spoken a thud, time; the sym- 
metry of the gonorul form roquii'os that now Zophur 
should speak ; and the suggesliou, avc bdiovc, was iiivt 
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made by Dr Kennicott, that ho did spoalt, and that the 
■verses in question belong to him. Any one who is 
accustomed to MSS. will understand easily ^how such a 
mistake, if it be one, might have arisen. Even in 
Shalcespeare, the speeches in Iho early editions are in 
many instances ivrongly divided, and assigned to the 
wrong persons. It might have arisen from inad- 
vertence ; it might have arisen from tho foolishness of 
some Jewish transcriber, who resolved, at oil costs, to 
drag the book into harmony with Judaism, and make 
Job unsay his horosy. This view has tho merit of 
fully olooi-ing up the obscurity. Another, howevor, 
has been suggested byEiuhorn, who originally followed 
Kennicott, but discovered, as ho supposed, a loss violent 
hypothesis, which was equally satisfactory. Eichorn 
imagines the verses to bo a summary by Job of his 
adversaries’ opinions, as if he said — ‘Ijislcnnow; you 
know what tho facts uvo us well us I, and yot you 
mamtain this j ’ and. then passed on with his indirect 
reply to it. It is possible that Eichorn may bo right 
—at any rate, eitlior he is right, or else Dr Kennicott 
is. Oertainly, Ewald is not. TaJicn as nn account of 
Job’s ow'n conviction, the passage contradicts tho 
burden of tho who^ pcem. Passing it by, therefore, 
and going to what immediately follows, wo arrive qt 
what, in a human sense, is the final climax — Job’s 
victory and triumph. He had appealed to God, and 
God had not appeared ; he had douhted and fought 
against his doubts, and at last had crushed them down. 
He, too, had been taught to look for God in outward judg- 
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Daents ; and when his own experience had shown him 
his mistake, he knew not where to turn. Ho had been 
leaning on a bniigod reed, and it had run into his hand 
and pierced him. But as soon as in the speeches of 
his friend ho saw it all laid down in its weakness and 
its false conclusions — when he saw the defenders of it 
wandering further and further from what he knew to 
bo true, growing evoi'y moment, as if from a conscious- 
ness of the unsoundness of their standing ground, more 
violent, obstinate, arrd mircasonable, the scales fell more 
and mom from his eyes — ho had seen the fact that the 
wicked might prosper, and in learning to depend upon 
his innoconoy ho had foU that the good man’s support 
was there, if it was anywhere ; and at last, with all his 
heart, was reconciled to the truth. The mystery of 
the outer world bocomos deeper to him, but he does 
not any more try to understand it. The wisdom which 
can compass that mystery, ho Icnows, is not in man, 
though man search for it deeper and harder than the 
miner searches for the hidden treasures of the earth ; 
the wisdom which tilone is attainable is resignation to 
God. 

‘ Where,’ ho cries, ‘shall wisdom be found,, and 
where is the place of understanding P Man knoweth 
not the price thereof, neither is it found in the land of 
the living. The deiDth said it is not with me ; and the 
sea said it is not in mo. It is hid from the eyes of all 
living, and kept close from the fowls of the air.' God 


» jloi olluflidn, povhttps, to the oW bird augiirie*. Ihe birds, w (be in- 
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underatandetb the way thereof, and He knoweth. the 
place thereof [He, not man, underatanda the inystorios 
of the world which He has made] . ,'^ncl nnto man He 
said, Behold I the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and 
to depart from evil, that is understanding.’ 

Hero, therefore, it might acein as if all was over. 
There is no clearer or pxu'or faitli possililo for man ; and 
Job had achieved it. His evil had turned to good ; and 
sorrow had severed for him the last links which bound 
him to lower things. He had felt that ho could do with- 
out happine.ss, that it xva.H no longer o,SHonti(il, and that 
he could live on, and still love God, and cling to Him. 
But he is not desonbed as of preternatural, or at all 
Titanic nature, but tis very man, lull of all human 
tendeimcsa and suseoptibility. His old life was still 
beautiful to him. He does not hate it boonn.so ho can 
renounce it; and now tiiat the struggle is over, the 
battle fought and won, and his heart has flowed over in 
that magnificent song of victory, tho note onco more 
changes : he tunis back to earth to linger over those 
old departed days, with which the present is so hard n 
contrast ; and his parable dies away in a strain of plaint- 
ive, but resigned melancholy. • Once more he throws 
himself on God, no longer in passionate expostulation, 
hut in pleading hunfility.^ Apd then comes (perhaps. 


aabitants of tlie air, wara suppused to 
be ibo tnosBOiigoro bptwoep boavop 
and oarib. 

> The apeeoh of Dlihvi, which lies 
betv.een JoV; hut worda and 


appearance, i« now decisively pro- 
nounced by Hebrew scholars not to 
ho genuine, The most superiloial 
reader will have boon porploxod by 
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as Ewald says, it could not Jiave come before) the answer 
out of tlie whirlwind. Job bad called on Q-od, and 
pi’ayed that Ho might appear, that he might plead his 
cause witb Him ; and now He comes, and what will Job 
Jio P Ho comoa not as the healing spirit in tho heart of 
man ; but, a.s Job had at first demanded, the outward 
G-od, tho Almighty Creator of tho universe, and clad in 
tho terrors and tho glory of it. Job, in his first pre- 
cipitancy, had desired to reason with Him on His go- 
vernment. Tlio poet, in gloaming linos, describes for an 
answer the universe as it then was known, the majesty 
and awfulnoas of it ; and then asks whether it is this 
which ho requires to liavo explained to him, or which 
ho boliovoa himself ca23ablo of conducting. Tho revela- 
tion nets on Job us tho sign of tho Macrocosmos on 
tho modern Faust; but when he sinks, crushed, it 
not as the raboUious upstart, stinok down in his pride — 


no ollwiiiou i« iiiado, oittior in tho 
prolngno or tho opilogno ; hy iv long 
(liMortatinn, which luhlo notliing to 
tho progress of tho nrgnmont, pro- 
floeding ovidontly on tho fnlso hypo- 
tliesis of tho throo friends, and ho- 
trnying not tho fliintost conception 
of the real onnso of Job's snffcrhigs. 
And tho snspioinns which such nn 
ononiaty would naturally sugg'ost, 
arc now made oartainidos by (v fuller 
knowladgo of tlia langungo, and tho 
detootion of a diffotont hand. Tho 
intorpolotor has unoonsoiotisly oon- 
{tiaaod tho feeling which allowed him 
to take so groat a liberty. JIo, too, 
possessed with the old ’Jow theory, 


was unable to nccept in its fulness 
so great n contradiction to it : and, 
missing tho spirit of the poem, he 
boliovod tlmt God’s honour could 
still be vindioatod in tho old way. 

‘ His wrath wns kindled ' against ■ 
tho friends, booanse they could ndt 
answer Job; t»nd against Job, bc- 
onuso would not bo answered ; 
and oonooiving himself ’ full of 
matter,’ and ‘ ready to hurst li)co 
new bottles,’ he eould not oontnin 
himself, and delivered into tho toxt 
a sormon on the Thio 4 u»e, snob, we 
suppose, 08 formed tho onrront 
doctrine of tho time in which he 
lived. 
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for he had himself, partially at least, subdued his o-vm 
presumption — but as a humble penitent, struggling to 
overcome his weakness. Ho abhors himself for his 
murmurs, and ‘ repents in dust and ashes.’ It will have 
occurred to every ono that the secret which has been 
revealed to the reader is not, after all, revealed to Job 
or to his friends, and for this plain reason : the burden 
of the drama is, not that we do, but that wo do not, and 
cannot, Icnow the mystery of the goverumont of tho 
world — that it is not for man to seek it, or for God to 
reveal it. "Wo, the readers, are, in this ono insUinoc, 
admitted behind tho scenes — for once,, in this siiiglo 
cose — ^because ii was necessary to meet tho roooivod 
theory by a iiositive fact which contradicted it. .But 
the explanation of one case need not be tho oxphina> 
tion of another ; our business is to do wluit wo know to 
be right and ask no questions. The veil which in the 
.Egyptian legend lay before tho face of Isis is not to bo 
raised ; and wo are not to sock to penetrate secrets 
which are not oui-s. 

While, however, God does not condesoond to justify 
His ways to man, He gives judgment on tho past con- 
troversy. The self-oonstituted pleaders for Him, the 
acceptors of His person, were all wrong ; and Job — the 
passionate, vehement, scornful, misbelieving Job — ^ho 
had spoken the truth ; ho at least had spoken facts, and 
they had been defending a transient theory as an ever- 
lasting truth. 

‘And it was so, that after tho Ijord had spolcon 
these words to Job, the Lord said to Eliphaa the 
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Temanito, My wratli is kindled against thee and against 
thy two friends ; for ye have not spoken of me the 
thing that is right, as iny servant Job hath. Thei'e- 
fore take dnto you now seven bullocks and seven rams, 
and go to my servant Job ; and offer for yom-selvos a 
burnt-offering. And my servant Job shall pray for 
you, and him will I accept. Lost I deal with you after 
your folly, for that ye have not spoken of me the thing 
which is right, like my servant Job.' 

One act of justice remains. Knowing as wo do the 
cause of Job’s misfortunes, and that os soon as his trial 
was over it was no longer operative, our sense of litness 
could not bo satisfied unless ho wore indomnified out- 
wardly for his outward sufferings. Satan is defeated, 
and Job’s integrity proved ; and there is no reason why 
the general law should bo interfered with, which, how- 
ever large the exceptions, tends to connect goodness 
and prosperity; or why obvious calamities, obviously 
undeserved, should remain any more unremoved. Per- 
haps, too, a deeper lesson stiU lies below his restoration 
—something perhaps of this kind. Prosperity, enjoy- 
ment, happiness, comfort, peace, whatever be the name 
by which we designate that state in which life is to our 
own selves pleasant and delightful, as long as they are 
sought or prized as things essential, so fax have a 
tendency to disennoble our nature, and are a sign that 
we are stiU in servitude to selfishness. Only when 
they lie outside us, as ornaments merely to be worn or 
' laid aside as God pleascs—only then may such things 
be possessed with impunity. Job’s heart in early times 
VOL. t. 21 
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had clung to them moi’S than he knew, but now he was 
purged clean, and they were restored because he had 
ceased to need them. 

Such in outline is this wondorlul poem. "With the 
material of which it is woven wo have not here been 
concerned, althougli it is so ricli and ]i)rcgimnt tliat wo 
might with little difficulty construct out of it a com- 
plete pictuvo of the world as then it was : its life, know- 
ledge, arts, liabits, superstitions, hopes, and fears. The 
subject is the problem of all mankind, and the composi- 
tion embraces no less wido a range. But what wo arc 
here most interested upon is the epoch which it murks 
in the progress of mankind, as the first recorded 
struggle of a now experience with an estohlished 
orthodox belief. Tine, for hundreds of years, perhaps 
for a thousand, the supei’stition against Avliich it was 
directed continued. When Clirist came it was still in 


its vitalit}'. Nay, as we saw, it is alive, or in a sort 
of mock life, among us at this very day. But oven 
those who retained thcii’ imperfect belief bad rccoivod 
into their canon a hook which treated it with contumely 
and scorn, so irresistible was the majesty of truth. 


In dajrs like these, when we hear so much of pro- 
gress, it is worth while to ask ourselves what advances 
we have made further in the same direction P and once 


more, at the risk of some repetition, let us look at the 
position in which this book loaves us. It had been 
assumed that man, if he lived a just and upright life, 
had a right to expect to bo happy. Happiness, ‘his 
being’s end and aim,’ was his legitima<'<» and covenanted 
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rowurd. If God tlierefore was just, such, a man would 
bo happy j and inasmuch as God was just, the man who 
was not happy had not dosorvod to be. There is no 
Haw in this arguinont ; and if it is unsound, llie fallacy 
can only lie in the suijposed right to happiness. It is 
idlo to talk of inward consolations. Job felt thorn, but 
tiny wore not everything. They did not relieve the 
anguish of his wounds; they did not make tlie loss of 
his childron, or his friends’ tinkindnoss, any the loss 
juiiuful to him. 

The poet, indeed, restores him in the book; hut in 
life it need not have been so. llo might have died upon 
his ash-heap, as thousands of good men have died, and 
will die again, in misery. Happiness, therefore, is not 
what wo are to look for. Our place is to be true to the 
host which wo know, to seek that and do that ; and if 
by ‘ virtue its own rowurd ’ be meant that the good 
man cares only to continue good, desiring nothing more, 
tlion it is a true and noble saying. But if virtue be 
valued because it is politic, because in pm-suit of it will 
bo found most enjoyment dnd fewest sufiferings, then if 
is not noble any more, and it is turning the truth of God 
into a lie. Let us do right, and whether happiness come 
or unhappiness it is no very mightj^ matter. If it come, 
life will be sweet ; if it do not come, life will be bitter 
— ^bitter, not sweet, and yet to be borne. On such a 
theory alone is the government of this world intelligibly 
just. The well-being of our souls depends only on 
what we wro; and nobleness of character is nothing 
else but steady love of good and steady sooni of evil, 
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The government of the -world is a problem while the 
desire of selfish enjoyment survives ; and when justice 
is not done aocoi’ding to such standard (which will not 
be till the day after doomsday, and not then), s^olf-loviiig 
mon will still ask, why ? and find no answer. Only to 
those who have the heart to say, ‘ Wo can do w’ithout 
that ; it is not what wo ask or desire,’ is tbero no seorel;. 
Man will have what he dosorvos, and will find wliat is 
really beat for him, exactly as he honestly seeks for it. 
Happiness may fly away, pleasure pall or cease to be 
obtainable, wealth decay, friends fail or provo unkind, 
and fiimo tui’n to infamy ; hut the power to sorvo God 
never fails, and the lovo of Him is never rejected. 

Most of us, at one lime or other of our lives, have 
known something of lovo — of that only puro lovo in 
which no se// is left remaining. We have lorcd as 
children, we have loved as lovers ; some of ns have 
learnt to love a cause, a faith, a country ; and what lovo 
would that he which existed only with a pvudont view 
to after-interests. Suz'ely there is a love which exults 
in the power of self-abandonment, and can glory in the 
privilege of suffering for what is good. Que mon nom 
soit fietri, pourw que In France aoit libre, said Danton ; 
and those wild patriots who had trampled into scorn the 
faith in an immortal life in which they would bo 
rewarded for what they were suffering, wont to their 
graves as beds, for the dream of a people’s liberty. 
Justice is done ; the balance is not deranged. It only 
seems deranged, as long as wo have not learnt to serve 
without looking to be paid for it. 
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Such is the theory of life which is to be found in the 
Book of Job ; a faith which has flashed up in all times 
aud all limds, wherever high-minded men were to be 
found, and which passed in Christianity into the 
acknowledged creed of half the world. The cross was 
the now symbol, the Divine sufferer tlie groat example ; 
and mankind answered to the call, booauso the appeal 
was not to what was poor and solfish in them, but to 
whatever of boat and bravest was in their nature. The 
law of rowai’d and punishment was superseded bj’’ the 
law of love. Thou shalt love God and thou shalt love 
man ; and that was not love — ^man know it onoo — 
which was bought by the prospect of reward. Times 
are changed with us now. Thou shalt love God and 
thou shalt lovo man, in the haards of a Paley, are found 
to mean no more than. Thou shalt lovo thyself after an 
enlightened manner. And the same base tone has 
saturated not only our common feelings, but our 
Christian theologies and our Antichristian philosophies. 
A prudent regord to our future interests ; an abstinence 
from present unlawful pleasures, because they will 
entail the loss of greater pleasure by-and-by or perhaps 
be paid for with pain, — this is called virtue now ; and 
the belief that such beings as nrsn can be influenced 
by any more elevated feelings, is smiled at as the dream 
of enthusiasts whoso hearts have outrun their under- 
standings. Indeed, he wore but a poor lover whoso 
devotion to his mistress lay resting on the feeling that 
a marriage with her would conduce to his own comforts. 
That were a poor patriot who served his oounijy for the 
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hire wMch He country would give to Hm. And we 
should tHnk but poorly of a son who thus addressed his 
earthly father : ‘ Father, on whom my fortunes dej)end, 
teach me to do what pleases Iheo, that I, pleasing thoo 
in all things, may obtain those good things which tliou 
hast promised to give to thy obedient children.’ If any 
of us who have lived in so meagre a faith vojiturc, by-iuid- 
by, to put in our olaiins, Satan will bo likely to say of 
us (with bettor reason than he did of Job), ‘Bid they 
serve God for nought, then P Tolce Ihoir reward from 
thorn, and they will cm-so Him to His face.’ If 
Christianity had never borne itself more loftily than 
this, do we supposo that those hor-co ITorsomon who had 
learnt, in the fiery war-songs of tho Edda, of what stuff 
the hearts of heroes are composed, would have fashioned 
their sword-hilts into crosses, and themsolvos into a 
crusading chivalry P Let us not dishonour our great 
fathers with the dream of it. The Christians, like the 
Stoics and the Epicurean^ would have lived their little 
day among tho ignoble sects of an effete civilization, and 
would have passed off and been heard of no m oro. It was 
in another siiirit that those first preachers of righteorrs- 
ness went out uijon tlieir warfare with evil. They 
preached, not enlightened pmdenco, hut^mrity, justice, 
goodness ; holding out no promises in this world except of 
suffering as their great Master had sufferod, and rejoicing 
that they wore counted worthy to suffer for his sake. 
And that crown of glory which they did believe to await 
them in a life beyond tho grave, was no enjoyment ,of 
what they had surrendorod in life, was not enjoyment 
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at all iu any sense wliich h.ximau thoaglit or language 
can attaoli to tlio words ; as little like it as the crown 
of lovo is Hko it, which the true lover looks for when at 
last he obtains his mistress. It was to he with Christ 
— to lose thoinsclvcs in Him. 

How thoso high feelings ebbed away, and Chris- 
tianity became what we know it, we are partially 
beginning to see. Tho living spmt organized for itself 
a body of perishable flesh : not only tho real gains of 
real ozporionoo, but mere conjectural hypotheses, cur- 
rent at tho day for tho solution of unexplained phono- 
montt, bocanio fonmilro and articles of faith. Again, as 
before, tho living and tho dead wero bound togethor, 
and the seeds of decay wore already planted on the 
birth of a coustruotod polity. 

But there was another cause allied to this, and yet 
different from it, which, though a law of hiunan nature 
itself, seems now-a-days altogether forgntton. In the 
rapid mid steady advance of our knowledge of material 
things, wo aro apt to believe that all our knowledge 
follows the same law ; that it is merely generalized 
experience ; that experience accumulates daily, and, 
therefore, that ‘ progress of tho species,’ in all semes, is 
an obvious and necessary fact. ^There is something 
which is time in this view, mixed with a great deal 
which is false. Material knowledge, rhe physical and 
mechanical sciences, make their way from step to step, 
from experiment to experiment, and each advance is 
secured and made good, and cannot again be lost. One 
generation takes up the general sum of exoerienoe 
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Tirhere the last laid it down, adds to it what it has the 
opportanity of adding, and leaves it with interest to 
the next. The aiicocssive positions, as thoy are gained, 
require nothing for tho apprehension of thorn but an 
understanding ordinarily cultivated. Prejudices have 
to he encountered, but prejudices of opinion raorely, not 
prejudices of conscience or prejudices of self-lovo, like 
those which heset oru* progress in the seienco of morality. 
But in morals we enter upon conditions wholly different 
— conditions in which age differs from ago, man differs 
from man, and oven from himself, at different moments. 
We nil have experienced times when, iis wo stiy, wo 
should not know ourselves ; some, when wo fall below 
our average level ; some, when we are lifted above, and 
put on, as it were, a higher natui’o. At such ini.ovvals 
as these last (unfortunately, with most of us, of rare 
occurrence), many things become clear to us which 
before wore bard sayings; propositions bocomo tilivo 
which, usually, arc but dry words ; our hearts aoe7n 
purer, our motives loftier ; our purposes, what wo are 
proud to ackuowlodgo to ourselves. 

And, as man is unequal to himself, so is man to his 
noighhour, and period to period. The entire moiliod 
of action, the theories of human life which in one era 
prevail universally, to tho next are unpractical and 
inaane, as those of this next would have seemed mere 
baseness to tho first, if the first could have anticipated 
tnem. Ono epoch, we may suppose, holds some ‘ great- 
est nobleness principle,’ the other some ' greatest happi- 
ness principle ; ’ and then their very systems of axioms 
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Will contradict one anotlier ; their general conceptions 
and their detailed interpretations, their rules, judg- 
ments, opinions, practices will be in perpetual and end- 
less collision. Our minds take shape from our hearts, 
and the facts of moral ox;^erienoo do not teach their 
own moaning, hut submit to many readings according 
to tho power of the eye which we bring with us 

Tho want of a clear perception of so important a 
feature about us loads to many singular contradictions. 
A believer in popular Protestantism, who is also a be- 
liever in progress, ought, if he were consistent, to regard 
mankind as growing everyj day towards a more and 
more advantageous position with respect to the trials of 
life ; and yot if he wore asked whether it was easier for 
him to ‘ save his soul ' in the nineteenth century than 
it would have been in the first or second, or whether 
tho said soul was necessarily better worth saving, he 
would be perplexed for an answer’. There is hardly 
ono of us who, in childhood, has not felt Hke the Jews 
to whom Christ spoke, that if he had ‘ lived in the days 
of the Fathers,’ if he had had their advantages, ho 
would have found duty a much easier' matter ; and some 
of us in maturo life have felt that in old Athens, or old 
republican Eome, in the first ages of Christianity, in 
the Crusados, or at tho Reformation, there was a con- 
tagious atmosphere of heroism, in which we should have 
been less troubled with the little feelings which cling 
abont us now. At any rate, it is at these rare epochs 
only that real additions are made to our moral know- 
ledge. At such times, new truths are, indeed, sent 
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down among us, and, for periods longer or shortor, may 
be seen to exercise an elevating influence on mankind. 
Perhaps what is gained on these occasions is never 
entirely lost. The historical monuments of thoir cftects 
are at least indcstmotiblo ; and when the spirit which 
gave them birth reappears, thoir dormant energy 
awalcens again. 

But it seems from our present oxpoi’ioiico of whal, 
in somo at least of its modern forms, Christianity has 
been capable of becoming, that there is no doctrine in 
itself so pm-o, but what the moaner nature which is in us 
can disarm and distort it, jiud adapt it to its own little- 
ness. The once living spirit drives np intt) formula), and 
formploe, whether of mass-sacrifice or vicarioim right- 
eousness, or ‘reward and punishment,' are contrived ever 
so as to escape making over-high demands upon the eon- 
soieuce. Somo aim at dispensing with obodionee alto- 
gether, and those which insist oir obedience rest the ob- 
UgatiouB of it on the poorest of raotiYc.s. So things go on 
till there is no life left at all ; till, from all higher aspir- 
ations, we are lowered down to the love of self after an 
enlightened manner ; and then nothing remains but to 
fight the buttle over again. The once bonefioiol truth 
has become, as in J^b’s case, a cruel and raiaohievous 
deception, and the wliole question of life and its obliga- 
tions must again bo opened. 

It is now somo throe centuries sinc(3 the last of such 
ro-openings. If we ask ourselves how much during 
this tinie has been actually added to the , sum of our 
knowledge in these matters ; what, in all the thousands 
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njpou thousands of sermons, and theologies, and philoso- 
phies with which Europe has been deluged, has been 
gained for mankind beyond what we have found in this 
Book of Job, how far all this has advanced us in the 
'.progress of humanity,’ it wore hard, or rather it is 
easy, to answer. How far we have fallen below, let 
I’aloy and the rest bear witness. Bat what moral 
question can ho askod which admits now of a grander 
solution than was offered two, perhaps three, thousand 
years ago? The world has not been sttmding still; 
oxporionco of man and life lias increased; questions 
have multipliod on quoslions, while tbo answors of the 
established touchers to thorn have boon growing every 
day more and more incredible. What othor answers 
have there boon f Of all the comitless books which 
have appeared, there has been only one of enduring 
importance, in which an attempt is made to carry on 
tho solution of tho groat problem. Job is given over 
into Satan’s hand to bo tempted ; and though he shakes, 
ho does not fall. Taking the temptation of Job for his 
model, Goetho has similarly exposed his Faust to trial, 
and with him the tempter succeeds. His hero falls 
from sin to sin, from crime to crime ; he becomes a 
seducer, a murderer, a betrayer, ^llo^ving recklessly 
his evil angel wherever he chooses to lead him ; and 
yet, with all this, ho never whoEy forfeits our sympathy. 
In spito of his weakness, his, heart is still true to bis 
higher nature ; sick and restless, oven in the delirium' 
of enjoyment he always longs for something hotter, and' 
ho never can be brought to say of ovE that it is good. 
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And tWefore, after all, tie devil is baulked of his prey ; 
in virtue of this one fact, that the evil in -which ho 
steeped himself remained to tlio last hateful to him, 
Faust is saved by the nngols. . . It will bo ciijjcrly 
answered for the established belief, that such cases 
its especial province. All men are sinners, and it pos- 
sesses the blessed remedy for sin. But, among the 
countless numbers of those characters so slrangoly 
mixed among us, in which the dark and the bright fibres 
Gross Kko a mesh-work ; characters at one moment ca- 
pable of acts of heroie gi’eatness, at another hurried by 
temptation into actions winch even common men may 
deplore, how many are there who have never uvoilod 
themselves of the conditions of reconciliation as ortho- 
doxy proffers them, and of such men what is to be said f 
It was said once of a sinner that to her ‘ much was for- 
given, for she loved much.’ But ihis is language 
which theology has as little appropriated as the Jews 
could appropriate the language of Job. It oaimot 
recognize the power of the human heart. It has no 
balance in which to weigh tho good against the evil ; 
and when a groat Burns or a Miraheau comes hoforo it, 
it can but tremblingly count up the offences committed, 
and then, looking t<^ the ond, and finding its own terms 
not to have been complied with, it faintly mutters its 
anathema. Sin only it can apprehend and judge ; and 
for the poor acts of struggling heroism, ‘ Iforasmuch as 
they were not done,’ &c,, &c., it doubts not but they 
have the nature of sin.' 

* Soo -jiliu Tliuteentli Artiolo. 
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SometMag of the difficulty has been met by Goethe, 
but it cannot be said that he has resolved it ; or at 
least that ho has furnished others with a solution which 
may guide 1;hoir judgment. In the wi’iter of the Book 
^ Job there is an awful moral earnestness before which 
We bond as in tho presence of a superior being. The 
orthodoxy against which he contended is not set aside 
or denied ; lio sees what truth is in it ; only he sees 
more than it, and over it, and through it. But in 
Goetho, who needed it more, inasmuch as his problem 
was more delicate and difficiilt, tho moral earnestness is 
not awful, is not even high. "We cannot fool that in 
dealing Avith sin ho entertains any great horror of it ; 
he looks on it as a mistake, as undesirable, but scarcely 
as more. Goethe’s great powers arc of another kind ; 
and this pax’ticular question, though in appearance the 
primary subject of the poem, is I'eally only secondary. 
In substance, Paust is more like Beolesiastes than it is 
like Job, and describes rather the restlessness of a 
largely-gifted nature Avhich, missing the guidance of 
the heart, plays experiments with life, trying know- 
ledge, pleasure, dissipation, one after another, and 
hating them all ; and then hating life itself as a weary, 
stale, flat, unprofitable mockery. The temper exhibited 
hero will probably be perennial in Sie world. But the 
remedy for it will scarcely be more clear under other 
circumstances than it is at present, and lies in the dis- 
position of the emotions, and not m any propositions 
which cair be addressed to tho understanding. 

For that other question — ^how rightly to estimate a 
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human hoing; what constitutes a real vitiation of 
character, and how to distinguish, without eithor deny- 
ing the good or maldng light of the ovil ; liow to ho 
just to the popular theories, and yet not t(j blind our- 
selves to their ahallowuoss and injustice — that is a 
problem for us, for tho solution of whie.h wo are at 
present loft to our ordinary insti no (, without any rc'c.og- 
nized guidance whatsoever. 

Nor is this tho only problem which is in tho samo 
situation. There can scareoly be a more startling con- 
trast botwoon fact and theory than tho conditions \indov 
which, practically, positions of power and inflnonoo are 
distributed among ns — ^liotwcon tho theory of Ininian 
worth which the necessities of life oblige ns to act 
upon, and the theory which wo believe that wo boliove. 
As wo look around among our leading men, our states- 
men, our legislators, the judges on our bench, tho 
coTumandors of our armies, tho men to whom this 
English nation commits the conduct of its host interests, 
profane and sacred, what do we see to bo tho principles 
which guide our selection P How ontiroly' do they iio 
beside and beyond the negative tests ! and how little 
respect do we pay to tho broaoh of this or that com- 
mandment in oompaiison with ability 1 So wholly 
impossible is it to apply tho received opinions on such 
matters to practice — to treat men known to bo guilty 
of what theology calls deadly sins, as really guilty ot 
them, that it would almost soom wo had fallen into a 
moral anarchy ; that ability alone is what wo regard, 
without any roforence at aU, except in glaring and 
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outrageous cases, to moral disqualifications. It is 
invidious to mention names of living men ; it is worse 
than invidious to drag out of their graves men who 
have gono*do^vn into them with honour, to make a 
point for an argument. But we know, all of us, that 
among the best sorvants of our country thero have 
been, and thero are, many whoso lives will not stand 
scrutiny by tho negative tosts, and who do not appear 
very greatly to repent, or to have repented, of their 
sins according to recognized methods. 

Onoo more : among our daily or weekly confessions, 
which wo arc supposed to repeat as if we were aU of us 
at all timos in procisoly tho aamo moral condition, we 
aro made to say that we have done those things which 
we ought not to have done, and to have left undone 
those things which we ought to have done. An earthly 
father to whom his children were day after day to 
make this acknowledgment would be apt to inquire 
whotlior they were trying to do better — ^whether, at any 
rate, they were endeavouring to learn ; and if he were 
told that although they had made some faint attempts 
to understand the negative part of their duty, yet that 
of tho positive part, of those things which they ought 
to do, they had no notions at all, qjid had no idea that 
they wore under obligation to form any, he would come 
to rather strange conclusions about them. But, really 
and truly, what practical notions of duty have we 
beyond that of abstaining from committing sins ? Not 
to commit sin, we suppose, covers but a small part of 
what is expected of us. Through the entire tissue of 
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our employments there runs a good and a bad. Bishop 
Butler tells us, for instance, that even of our time there 
is a portion which is ours, and a portion which is our 
neighbour’s ; and if we spond more of it cfn personal 
interests than our own share, we aro stealing. This 
sounds strange doctrine ; we prefer making vague 
aclmowledgmonts, and shrink from pursuing them into 
detail. We say vaguely, that in all wo do wo should 
consecrate ourselves to God, and our own lips condemn 
us ; for which amojig us oaros to learn tho Avay to do 
itp The (kvoif of a knight was iindorstood in tho 
courts of chivab'y ; tho lives of horoic luon, I’agaii and 
Christian, were onco held up boforo tho world as 
patterns of detailed imitation; and now, whon such 
ideals are wanted more than over, Protestantism stands 
with a drawn swoi-d on the threshold of tho inquiry, 
and tells ns that it is impious. Tho law, wo aro told, 
has been fulfilled for xis in condesoonsion to our in* 
herent worthlessness, and our business is to ap2Jroi)i’iato 
another’s righteousness, and not, like Titans, to be 
scaling heaven by profane efibrts of our owji. Pro* 
testants, we know very well, will cry out in tones loud 
enough at such a representation of their doctrines. 
But we know also that unless men may feel a cheerful 
conviction that they can do right if they tiy, — ^that 
they can purify themselves, can live noble mid worthy 
lives, — ^unless this is set before them as i/10 thing which 
they are to do, and can succeed in doing, they will not 
waste their onergies on what they know boforohaud 
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will onfl ia failure ; and if tliey may not liye for Q-od, 
they will live for themselves. 

And all this while tho whole complex frame of 
society is a mosliwork of duty woven of living fibre, 
ai\d tho condition of its remaining sound is, that every 
thread of it, of its own free energy, shall do what it 
ought. Tho penalties of duties neglected ore to the 
full as torrihlo as those of sins committed ; more ter- 
rible, perhaps, because more palpable and sure. A lord 
of the land, or an employer of labour, supposes that he 
has no duty except to keep what he calls the command- 
ments in his own person, to go to church, and to do 
what ho will with his own, — and Irish famines follow, 
and trade strikos, and chartisms, and Paris revolutions. 
Wo look for a romody in iinpoasiblo legislative enact- 
ments, and thoro is but one remedy which will avail— 
that tho thing which we call public opinion learn some- 
thing of tho moaning of human obligation, and demand 
some approximation to it. As things are, wo have no 
idea of what a human being ought to be. After the 
first rudimental conditions wo pass at once into mean- 
ingless generalities ; and with no knowledge to guide 
our judgment, we allow it to be guided by meaner 
principles ; we respect money, wis respect rank, we 
respect ability — character is as if it had no existence. 

In the midst of this loud talk of progress, therefore, 
in which so many of us at present are agreed to believe, 
which is, indeed, the common meeting point of all tho 
thousand scots into which we are split, it is with 
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saddsncd flsGlmgs ttflt we see so little of it iii so large 
a matter. Progress there is in knowledge ; and science 
has enabled the number of human bcmg.s capable of 
existing upon this earth to be indofinitoly*mulHp]icd. 
But this is but a small triumph if tlio ratio of the good 
and bad, the wiao and the foolish, tlio full and the 
hungry, remains unaffected. And wo cheat ourselves 
with words when we conclude out of our material 
splendour an advance of the race. 

In two things there is progress — progress in know- 
ledge of the outward world, and progress in mutoriiil 
wealth. This last, for the present, creates, pm'luips, 
more ovUs than it roliovos ; hut suptposc this diflionlty 
solved — suppose the wealth dislribu(<'d, and every 
peasant living like a peer — what then f If Ihis is all, 
one noble soul outweighs the whole of it. Lot us 
follow knowledge to the outer circle of the universe — 
the eye will not be satisfied with seeing, nor tlio oar 
with hearing. Let us build our streets of gold and 
they will bide as many aebing hearts os hovels of straw. 
The weU-boing of mankind is not advanced a single 
step. Knowledge is power, and wealth is power ; and 
haimesaecl, as in Plato's fable, to tbe ebariot of tho soul, 
and guided by wis^ra, they may bear it through the 
circle of the stars ; but left to their own guidance, or 
reined hy a fool’s hand, the wild horses may bring tho 
poor fool to Phaoton’s end, and set a world on firo. 
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Benedioh tk T}raetatm de Deo et Uomine ejmque Feliniiate 

Idueamnia, ttiqite Annotalionee ad Traetatum Tlfsologico-Politicum, 
cclicUi ut illiistriwit ED^Aaotis BoBUMiiJt. H&ltc ad Salum. J. 
P. Lippcrt. 1853. 

fT^HIS little voliimo is one evidence among many of 
X the interest which continries to be felt by the 
German students in Spinoza. The actual merit of the 
book itself is Httlo or nothing j but it shows the indus- 
try with which they are gleaning among the libraries 
of Holland for any traces of him which they can re- 
cover ; and the smallest fragments of his writings are 
acquiring that factitious impoi'tance which attaches to 
the most insignificant relics of acknowledged greatness. 
Such industry cannot be otherwise than laudable, but 
we do not think it at present altogether wisely directed. 
Nothing is likely to bo brought to light which will 
further illustrate Spinoza’s philosophy. He himself 


' Weatmiiteter JXevieto, l854* 
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spent th.B better part of his life in clearing his language 
of ambiguities j and suoli earlier sketches of his system 
as are supposed still to be extant in MS., and a speci- 
men of -which M. Boehmer believes himseCf to have 
discovered, contribute only obscurity to what is in no 
need of additional difficulty. Of Spinoza’s private his- 
tory, on the contrai'y, rich as it must have been, and 
abundant traces of it as must be extant somewhere in 
his o-vm and his friends’ correspondence, we know only 
enough to feel how vast a chasm remains to bo filled. 
It is not often that any man in this world lives a life 
so well worth writing as Spinoza lived ; not for striking 
incidents or large events connected with it, but because 
(and no sympatliy with his peculiar opinions disposes 
us to exaggerate his merit) he was oiro of the very best 
men whom these modern times have seen. Excom- 
municated, disinherited, and thrown upon the world 
when a mere boy to seek his livelihood, he resisted the 
inducements which on all sides were urged upon him 
to come forward in the world. He refused pensions, 
legacies, money in many forms ; he maintained himself 
with grinding glasses for optical instruments, an art 
which he had beeniaught in early hfe, and in which he 
excelled the best w»rkmen in Holland ; and when ha 
died, which was at the early age of forty-four, the af- 
fection with which ho was regna’ded showed itself singu- 
larly in the endorsement of a tradesman’s bill which 
was sent in to his executors, in which he was described 
as M. Spinoza of 'blessed memory.’ 

The account which remains of him we owe, not to 
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au admiring disciple, but to a clergyman to wbom bis 
tbeories wei'e detestable ; and bis biographer allows 
that the most malignant scrutiny bad failed to detect a 
blemish in his character — that, except so far as his 
opinions wero blamoable, he had lived to outward ap* 
pearanco free from fault. We desire, in what we are 
going to say of him, to avoid offensive collision with 
popular prejudices ; still less shall we place ourselves in 
antagonism with the earnest convictions of serious per- 
sons : our birsiness is to relate what Spinoza was, and 
leave others to form their own oonchisions. But one 
lesson there docs seem to lie in such a life of such a 
man, — a lesson which he taught equally by example 
and in word, — that wherever there is genuine and 
thorough love for good and goodness, no speculative 
superstructure of opinion can be so extravagant as to 
forfeit those graces which are promised, not to clearness 
of intellect, but to purity of heart. In Spinoza’s own 
beautiful language , — ' Justitia et oaritas unicum et cor- 
tissimum verro fidei Gatholicaa signum est, et veri 
Spiritils Sancti finictus : et ubioumque heec reperiuntur, 
ibi Christus re verS, est, et ubioumque hsec desunt deest 
Ohristus : solo namque Ohristi Spiritu duci possumus in 
amorem justitire et oaritatis.’ Wm may deny his con- 
clusions ; we may consider his system of thought pre- 
posterous and even pernicious; but wo cannot refuse 
him the respect which is the right of aU sincere and 
honourable men. "Wherever and on whatever questions 
good men are found ranged on opposite sides, one of 
three alternatives is always true : — either the points of 
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disagreement are purely speculative and of no moral 
importance — or there is a misunderstanding of language, 
and the same thing is meant under a difl'eroiige of words 
— or else the real truth is something difteront froiri what 
is held by any of the disputants, and each is represent- 
ing some important element which the others ignore or 
forget. In either case, a certain calmness and gnod 
temper is necessary, if we would understand what wo 
disagreo with, or would oppose it with succoss ; Spinoza’s 
influence over Euroi)oan thought is too great to ho de- 
nied or set aside ; and if his doctrines be false in part, 
or false altogether, we cannot do their work more suroly 
than hy calumny or misrepresentation — a most obvious 
truism, which no ono now living will don}' in words, 
and which a century or two hence perhaps will begin to 
produce some effect upon the popular judgment. 

Bearing it in mind, then, oui’selves, as far as we are 
able, wo propose to examine the Pantheistic philosophy 
in the first and only logical form which as yet it has 
assumed. "Whatever may have been the case with 
Spinoza’s disciples, in the author of this system there 
was no imwillingness to look closely at it, or to follow 
it out to its conolusiohs ; and whatever other merits 
or demerits belong tef him, at least he has done as much 
as with language can be done to make himself thoroughly 
understood. 

And yet, both in friend and enemy alike, there has 
been a reluctance to see Spinoza as he really was. The 
Herder and Schleiermaoher school have claimed him as 
a Christian — a position which no little disguise was 
necessary to make tenable 5 the orthodox Protestants 
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and Catholics have called him an Atheist — which is still 
more extravagant ; and even a man like Novalis, who, 
it might have Leon expected, would have had something 
reasonable to say, could find no better name for him 
than a Goli tnmhier Mann — a God intoxicated man ; 
an expression which has been quoted by everybody who 
has since written upon the subject, and which is about 
as inapplicable as those laboriously pregnant sayings 
usually arc. With due allowance for exaggeration, 
such a name would describe tolerably the Transcendental 
mystics, a Toler, a Eoehmen, or a Swedenborg; but 
Avith what justice can it bo applied to tho cautious, 
methodical Spinoza, Avho curried his thoughts about 
with him for twenty 3^oarSj deliberately shaping them, 
and who gave them at last to tho world in a form more 
severe than with such subjects had ever been so much 
as attempted before P With him, as with all great 
men, there was no effort after sublime emotions. He 
was a plain, practical person ; his object in philosophy 
was only to find a rule by which to govern his o^vn 
actions and his OAvn judgment ; and his treatises contain 
no more than the conclusions at which he arrived in 
this purely personal search,' with the grounds on which 
he rested them. ' 

We cannot do better than follow his own account of 
himself as he has given it in the opening of his unfin- 
ished Tract, ‘ De Emeudatione Intellectfis.' His lan- 
guage is very beautiful, but it is elaborate and full ; 
and, as we have a long journey before us, we must be 
content to epitomize it. 

Looking round him on his entrance into life, and 
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asking himself what was his place and business there, 
he turned for examples to his fellow-men, and found 
little that he could venture to imitate. He observed 
them aU in their several ways governing themselves by 
their different notions of what they thought desirable ; 
while these notions themselves were resting on no more 
secure foundation than a vague, inconsistent experience: 
the experience of one was not the experience of another, 
and thus men wore all, so to say, rather playing experi- 
monts with life than living, and the larger portion of 
them miserably failing. Their mistakes arose, ns it 
seemed to Spinoza, from inodequato knowledge ; things 
which at one time looked desirable, disappointed ex- 
pectation when obtained, and the wiser course concoolcd 
itself often under an xinirndting e.N;terior. He desired 
to substitute certainty for conjecture, and to endeavour 
to find, by some surer method, whore the real good of 
man actually lay. We must remember that he had 
been brought up a Jew, and had been driven out of the 
Jews’ communion ; his mind was therefore in contact 
with the bare facts of life, with no creed or system lying 
between them and himself as the intei’pretcr of experi- 
ence. He was thrown on his own resources to find his 
way for himself, and tho question was, how to find it. 
Of all forms of human thought, one only, he reflected, 
would admit of tho certainty which he required. If 
certain knowledge were attainable at all, it must be 
looked for under the mathematical or demonstrative 
method ; by tracing from ideas clearly conceived the 
consequences which were formally involved in them. 
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What, then, were these ideas — ^those ®er<B idm, as he 
calls them — and how were they to he obtained? If 
tlioy woi’o to serve as the axioms of his system, they 
must be self-evident truths, of which no proof was 
required; and tho illustration which he gives of the 
character of such ideas is ingenious and Platonic. 

In order to produce any mechanical instriunent, 
Spinoza says, wo require others with which to manu- 
facture it ; and others again to manufacture those ; and 
it would seem thus as if the process must he an infinite 
one, and as if nothing could over he made at all. 
Nature, however, has pi'ovidod for the difficulty in 
creating of her own accord certain rude instruments 
with the help of which we can make others better ; and 
others again with tho help of those. And so ho thinks 
it must be with the mind ; there must bo somewhere 
similar original instruments provided also as tho first 
outfit of intellectual enterprise. To discover these, he 
examines the various senses in which men are said to 
know anything, and he finds that they resolve them- 
selves into three, or, as ho elsewhere divides it, four. 
We know a thing — 

i. JGfe mere auditu : because we have heard it 
from some person or persoius whose veracity we 
have no reason to question. 

ii. Ab oegaerientid vagd ; from general expe- 
' ” rienco : for instance, all facts or phenomena 

which come to us through our senses as 
phenomena, but of the causes of which we are 
ignorant. 
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i. We Icnow a thing as we have correctly conceived 
the laws of its phenomena, and sec them following in 
their sequence in the order of nature. ^ 

3. Knally, wo know a thing, c* scimtia inkiHwa, 
which alone is absolutely clear and certain. 

To illustrate those divisions, suppose it ho required 
to find a fourth proportional which shall stand to the 
third of three numbers as the second does to the first. 
The merchant’s clerk Icnows his nile ; he multiplies the 
second into the third and divides by the first. He 
neither knows nor ciu’as to know why the result is the 
number which ho socks, but ho has learnt the fact that 
it is so, and ha remembers it. 

A person a little wiser has tried the experiment in 
a variety of simple cases ; he has discovered the rule by 
induction, but still does not understand it. 

A third has mastered the laws of proportion inathe- 
imatically, as he has found them in Euclid or other 
geometrical treatise. 

A fourth, with the plain numbers of J, a, and 3, 
sees for himself by simple intuitive force that i : a — 
3 : 6 - 

Of these several kinds of knowledge, the third and 
fourth alone deservesto be called knowledge, the others 
being no more than opinions more or less justly founded. 
The last is the only real insight, although the third, 
being exact in its form, may be depended upon as a 
basis of certainty. Under this last, as Spinoza allows, 
nothing except the very simplest truths, non nisi aim- 
plimsmm veritaies, can be perceived j but, such as they 
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are, they are the fouudation of all after-soienoe ; and 
the true ideas, the idece, which are apprehended by 
this facult;^ of intuition, are the primitive instruments 
with which nature has furnished us. If we ask for a 
test by which to distinguish them, he has none to give 
us. ‘ Veritas,’ he says to his friends, in answer to their 
question, ‘ veritaa index sui est et falsi. Veritas se 
ipsam patofacit.’ All original truths are of such a kind 
that they cuiinot without absurdity even be conceived 
to bo false ; tire opposites of thorn are contradictions in 
terms. — 'Ut soiam me scire, necessario dobeo prius 
scire. Hinc patet quod certitudo nihil est prartor ipsam 
ossontiara objootivain. . . . Cum itaque veritas nuUo 
egeat signo, sed sufficiat habere cssentiam rerum objeo- 
tivam, aut, quod idem oat, ideas, ut omne toUatur 
dubium; hiiio sequitur quod vera non est methodus, 
signum veritatis qusorere post acquisitionem idearum ; 
sed quod vera methodus est via, ut ipsa veritas, aut 
essentiasobjootivte rerum, autide® (omnia ilia idem sig- 
nificant) debito ordine qurarantur.’ (JDe Emend. tnteU.) 

Spinoza will scarcely carry with him the reasoner 
of the nineteenth century in arguments like these. 
When we remember the thousand conflicting opinions, 
the truth of which their several adirooates have as little 
doubted as they have doubted their own existence, we 
require some better evidence than a mere feeling of 
certainty; and Aristotle’s less pretending canon 
promises a safer road. *0 wacrt doK«< ‘what all men 
think,' says Aristotle, rotiro ilvai ipAnev, ‘ this wo say <8,’ 
— * and if yon will not have this to he a fair ground of 
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conviotion, you will scarcely find one wHoli will serve 
you better.’ We are to see, bowovor, what these idfice 
are which arc ofibred to us as self-evident. Of course, 
if they are self-evident, if they do produce conviction, 
nothing more is to bo said ; but it docs, indood, appear 
strange to us that Spinoza was not staggered us to the 
validitj' of his canon, when his friends, every one of 
them, so floundered and stumbled among what he 
regarded as his simplest propositions ; when ho found 
them, in spite of all that he could say, requiring endless 
siffna veritatis, and tumble for a long time oven to 
understand their moaning, far loss to ‘ recognizo them 
as elementary certainties.’ Modern readers may, 
perhaps, bo more fortunate. Wo produce at length the 
definitions and axioms of the first book of Ihe ‘Ethica,’ 
and they may judge for themselves : — 

SXHNmoKS. 

1. By a thing which is eanm sui, its own cause, I moan a thing 
the essence of which involves the existence of it, or a thing which 
cannot he conceived except as existing. 

2. 1 call a thing hnite, suo genere, when it can bo limited hy 
another (or others) of the eame nature — e. g. a given body is called 
finite, because we can always conceive another body onvdoping it ; 
but body is not limited by thought, nor thought by body. 

3. By substance I mean wbat exists in itself and is ooueoived by 
itself i the oonception of which, that is, docs not involve the con- 
ception of anything else as the cause of it. 

4. By attribute I mean whatever the intellect perceives of sub- 
stance as constituting the essence of eubstancc. 

5. Mode is an affection of substanoo, or is that which is in aomo- 
tUing else, by and through which it is oonoeived. 

6. God is a being absolutely infinite ; a substanoe consisting of 
infinite attributes, each of which expresses His eternal and infinite 
tssenec. 
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EXPLANATION. 

1 say dhiolntely infiuite, not infinite suo genere — for of what is 
miinito sm genera only, the attributes are not infinite but finite ; 
whereas wbalj is iiillnito absolutely oontnins in its own essence 
everything by which substance can be expressed, and whioh involves 
no impossibility. 

7. That tiling is ‘free’ whioh exists by tlie sole nceossity of its 
own nature, and is determined in its operation by itself only. That 
is ‘ not free ’ which is called into existence by something else, and 
is determined in its operation according to a fixed and definite 
method. 

8. Eternity is existence itself, conceived as following necessarily 
and solely from the definition of the thing wliioh is eternal. 

EXPLANATION. 

Because existence of this kind is conceived as an eternal verity, 
and, therefore, cannot ho explained by duration, even though the 
duration be without beginning or end. 

So far the dofinitious ; then follow the 

AXIOHS. 

1. A.U things that exist, exist cither of themselves or in virtue ol 
something else. 

2. What we oannot oonooivo of as existingin virtue of something 
else, wo most conocive through and in itself. 

3. Erom a given cause on effect necessarily follows, and if there 
be no given cause no effect can follow. 

4. Things which have nothing in common with each other cannot 
be understood through one another — f. 4, the conception of one 
does not involve the conception of the other. 

5. To understand an effect implies that we understand the cause 
of it. 

6. A true idea is one which corresponds with its ideate. 

7. The essence of anything which can be oonceived as non- 
existent does not involve existence. 

Such is our metaphysioal outfit of simple ideas with 
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which to start upon our enterprise of learning. The 
larger numher of them^ so far from being simple, must 
be absolutely without meaning to persons whose minds 
are undisciplined in metaphysical abstraction ; they 
become only intelligible propositions as wo look back 
upon them with the light of the system which they are 
suppo.sed to contain. 

Although, however, we may justly quarrel with 
such unlooked-for dilEcultios, the important question, 
after all, is not of the obscurity of these axioms, hut of 
thoir truth. Many things in all the sciences are ohsouro 
to an unpractised understanding, which lU’o true enough 
and clear enough to pooplo acquainted with tho subjects, 
and they may he fairly made the foundations of' a 
scientifio system, although rudimentary students must 
be contented to accept them upon faith. Of course, 
also, it is entirely competent to Spinoza, or to any one, 
to define the terms which he intends to use just as he 
pleases, provided it ho understood that any conclusions 
which he derives out of thorn apply only to the ideas so 
defined, and not to any supposed object existing which 
corresponds with them. Euclid defines his triangles 
and cii’cles, and discovers that to figxu’es so described, 
certain properties previously unknown may he proved 
to belong. But as in nature there are no such things 
as triangles and circles exactly answering the definition, 
his conclusions, as applied to actually existing objects, 
are either not true at all or only proximatoly so. 
Whether it he possible to bridge over the gulf between 
existing things and the abstract cpnoeptipp of them, ns 
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Spinoza attempts to do, we shall presently see. It is a 
royal road to certainty if it be a practicable onp ; but 
we cannot say that we over met any one who could say 
honestly Spinoza’s reasonings had convinced him ; and 
power of demonstration, like all other powers, can bo 
judged only by its effects. Does it prove? does it 
produce conviction P If not, it is nothing. 

Wo need not detain our readers among these abstract 
tions. The power of Spinozism does not He so remote 
from ordinary appreciation, or we should long ago have 
heard the last of it. Like all other systems which have 
attracted foUowors, it addresses itsoH, dot to the logical 
intellect, Init to the imagination, which it affects to sot 
aside. We refuse to submit to the demonstrations by 
which it thrusts itself upon our reception ; hut regarding 
it as a whole, as an attempt to explain the nature of the 
world of which we are a part, we can still ask ourselves 
how fur the attempt is successful. Some account of 
thaso things wo know that there must be, and the 
curiosity which aslm the question regards itself, of 
course, as competent in some degree to judge of the 
answer to it. 

Before prooeerling, however, to regard this philo- 
sophy in the aspect in which it ^ really powerful, we 
must clear our way through the fallacy of the method. 

The system is evolved in a series of theorems in 
severely demonstrative order out of the definitions and 
axioms which we have translated. To propositions i — 6 
we have nothing to pbjeot ; they will not, probably, 
oop-vey any yory clear ideas, hut they are bo purely 
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abstract, and seem to follow (as far as wo can speak of 
‘ following ’ in snoli subjects) by fair reasoning. ' Sub- 
stance is prior in nature to its affections.^ ‘ Substances 
with different attributes have nothing in conmion/ 
and, therefore, ‘ one cannot be the cauao of the other.’ 
‘ Things really distinct are distinguished by difforonce 
either of attribute or mode (there being nothing else by 
which they can be distinguished), and, therefore, be- 
cause things modally distinguished do not qu6. substance 
differ from one another, there cannot bo more than one 
substance of the same attribute. Therefore (lot us 
remind our readers that we are among what Spinoza 
calls notional smplioisamas), since there cannot bo two 
substances of the same attribute, and substances of 
different attributes cannot bo the cause one of the other, 
it follows that no substance can be produced by another 
substance.' 

The existence of substance, he then concludes, is 
involyed in the nature of the thing itself. Substance 
exists. It does and must. "We ask, why P and we are 
answered, because there is nothing capable of producing 
it, and therefore it is seK-oaused — t. e. by the first defin- 
ition the essence of it implies existence as part of the 
idea. It is astonishing that Spinoza should not have 
seen that he assumes the fact that substance does exist 
in order to prove that it must. If it cannot be produced 
and exists, then, of course, it exists in virtue of its own 
natoo. But supposing it does not exist, supposing it 
is all a delusion, the proof falls to pieces. We have to 
fall back on the facts of experience, on the obscure and 
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ausciontifio ccvtainty that the thing which we call the 
vvorlcl, and the personalities which we call ourselves, are 
a real euhstantial something, before we find ground of 
any kind te stand upon. Conscious of the infirmity of 
his domonstration, Spinoza winds round it and round it, 
adding proof to proof, but never escaping the same 
vicious circle ; subskinco exists bocauso it exists, and 
the ultimate experience of oxistoueo, so far from being 
of that clear kind which can be accepted as an axiom, 
is tho most confused of all our sensations. What is 
existence ? and what is that something whicdi we say 
exists? Tilings — o.sHencoiii — existences! those are but 
Ihn vague names with which faculties, constructed only 
to deal with conditional phenomena, disguise their 
incapacity. Tho world in the Hindoo legend was sup- 
ported upon tho back of the tortoise. It was a stop 
between the world and nothingness, and served to 
cheat tho imagination with ideas of a fictitious rcstiiig- 
placo. 

If any one afllnns (says Spinoza) that he has a dear, distinct — 
that is to say, a true — idea of substance, but that nevertheless lie Ls 
nnoertain ivhclhor any such substance erist, it is the same as if he 
were to affirm that he had a true idea, but yet was uncertain whether 
it was not false. Or if he says that substance ciui be created, it is 
like saying that a false idea can become a true idea — as absurd a 
thing as it is possible to oonooivo; and therefore the existence of 
sabstauce, as well as the essence of it, must be acknowledged as an 
eternal verity. 

It is again tho same story. Spinoza speaks of a 
clear idea of substance ; but he has not proved that 
such an idea is within the compass of the mind. A 
man’s own notion that he sees clearly, is no proof 

voti, t 28 
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that he really sees clearly; and the distinctness of 
a definition in itself is no eyidence that it corresponds 
adequately with the object of it. No doubt a man who 
professes to havo an idea of substance as an existing 
thing, cannot doubt, as long as he has it, that substance 
so exists. This is merely to say that ns long as a man 
is certain of this or that fact, he has no doubt of it. 
But, neither his certainty nor Spineza’s will be of any 
use to a man who has no such idea, and who cannot 
recognize the lawfulness of the method by which it is 
arrived at. 

From the self-existing substance it is a short step 
to the existence of God. After a few more pi’opositions, 
following one another with the same land of coherence, 
we arrive sueecssivdy at the conclusion that there is but 
one substance ; that this substance being necessarily 
existent, it is also infinite ; that it is therefore identical 
with the Being who had been previously defined as the 
‘ Ens absolute perfectum.’ 

Demonstrations of this kind were the characteristics 
of the period. Des Cartes hod set the example of con- 
structing them, and was followed by Cudworth, Clarke, 
Berkeley, and many othoi’s besides Spinoza. The 
inconclusivcness of t^e method may perhaps bo observed 
most readily in the strangely opposite conceptions 
formed by all these writers of the nature of that Being 
whose existence they nevertheless agreed, by the same 
process, to gather each out of their ideas. It is im- 
portant, however, to examine it oatefuUy, for it is the 
very keystone of the Pantheistic system. 
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As stated by Des Cartes, tbe argument stands some- 
thing as follows : — Q-od is an all-perfect Being, — ^per- 
fection is the idea which we form of B^im : existence is 
a mode of perfection, and therefore God exists. The 
sophism we are told is only apparent. Existence is 
part of the idea — as much involved in it as the equality 
of all lines drawn from the centre to the circumference 
of a circle is involved in the idea of a circle. A non- 
existent oll-perfeot Being is as inconceivable as a quad- 
rilateral triangle. 

It is sometimes answered that in this way we may 
prove the existence of anything — ^Titans, Chimecras, or 
Olympian Gods ; we have but to define them as existmg, 
and the proof is complete. But, this objection sum- 
marily set aside ; none of these beings are by hypothesis 
absolutely perfect, and, therefore, of their existence we 
can conclude nothing. "With greater justice, however, 
we may say, that of such terms as perfection and exist- 
ence we know too little to speculate. Existence may be 
an imperfection for all we can teU ; wo know nothing 
about the matter. Such arguments axe but endless 
peUtioncs principii — ^like the self-devouring serpent, 
resolving themselves into nothing. "We wander round 
and round them, in the hope of finding some tangible 
point at which we can seize their meaning ; but we are 
presented everywhere with the same impracticable 
surface, from which our grasp gUdos off ineffectual. 

Spinoza himself, however, obviously felt an intense 
conviction of the validity of his argument. His opinion 
is stated with sufficient distinctness in one of hislettersi 
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‘ Nothing is more clear,’ he writes to his pupil De Vi’ies, 

‘ than that, on the one hand, everything which exists is 
conceived by or under some attribute or other ; that 
the more reality, therefore, a being or thing has, the 
more attributes must bo assigned to it ; ’ ‘and con- 
versely ’ (and this he calls his argumenium pahnarium 
in proof of tho existence of Glod), ‘ the nicn'e attributes 1 
assign to a thing, the more 1 am forced to conceive it as 
existing’ Arrange the argument how we ploaso, we 
shall never get it into a form cloaror than this : — The 
more perfect a thing is, tho more it must exist (as if 
existence could admit of more or loss) ; and therefore 
the all-perfeot Being must exist absolutely. Thore is 
no flaw, wo are told, in the reasoning ; and if wo are 
not convinced, it is from the confused habits of our own 
minds. 

Some persons may think that all arguments arc good 
when on the right side, and that it is a gratuitous im- 
pertinence to quarrel with tho proofs of a conclusion 
which it is so desirable that all should recoivo. As yot, 
however, wo are but inadequately acquaintod with tho 
idea attached by Spinoza to the word perfection ; and 
if we commit ourselves to his logic, it may lead us 
out to unexpected coijisequences. All such reasonings 
presume, as a first condition, that we raon possess 
faculties capable of dealing with absolute ideas ; that we 
can understand the nature of things external to ourselves 
as they really are in their absolute relation to one 
another, independent of our own conception. The 
question immediately before us is one which can never 
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be determined. The truth which is to he proved is one 
which we already believe ; and if, as we believe also, our 
conviction of God’s existence is, like that of our own 
existence, intiritive and immediate, the grounds of it 
can never adequately bo analyzed ; we cannot say 
exactly what they are, and therefore we cannot say what 
they are not. Whatever we receive intuitively, wo 
receive without proof ; and stated as a naked proposition, 
it must involvo a petitio principiu We have a right, 
however, to object at once to an argument in which the 
conolusion is more obvious than the premises ; and if it 
lead on to other consequences which we disapprove in 
themselves, wo reject it without difficulty or hesitation. 
We ourselves believe that God is, because we experience 
the control of a ‘ power ’ which is stronger than we ; 
and our instincts toach us so much of the nature of that 
power as our own relation to it requires us to know 
God is the being to whom our obedience is due ; and 
the perfections which we attribute to Him are those 
moral perfections which are the proper object of our 
reverence. Strange to say, the perfections of Spinoza, 
which appear so clear to him, are without any moral 
character whatever ; and for men to speak of the justice 
of God, he tells us, is but to sed'in Him a reflection of 
themselves ; as if a triangle were to conceive of Him as 
eminmier triangvlam, or a circle to give Him the 
property of circularity. 

Having arrived at existence, we next find ourselves 
among ideas, which at least are intelligible, if the 
character of them is as far removed as before from the 
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circle of ordinary th.ough.t. UTothing exists except 
substance, tbo attributes under wbick substance is 
expressed, and tbe modes or aficctions of those attri- 
butes. There is but ono substanco self-oxistcnt, eternal, 
necessai’y, and that is the absolutely Infinite all-perfect 
Being. Substanco cannot produce substance, and there- 
fore there is no such thing as creation ; and evoiything 
which exists is either uu attribute of God, or an 
affection of some atti-ibuto of Him, modified in this 
manner or in that. Boyoud Him there is nothing, and 
nothing like Him or equal to Him ; He thcinfore alone 
in Himself is absolutely free, uninfluenced by anything, 
for nothing is except Himself ; and from Him and from 
His supreme power, essence, intelligence {for these 
words mean the same thing), all things have necessarily 
flowed, and will and must flow for ever, in tho same 
maimer os from the natiu’e of a tiiangle it follows, and 
has followed, and will follow from eternity to eternity, 
that the angles of it are equal to two right imgles. It 
would seem as if tho analogy worn but an artificial play 
upon words, and that it was only metaphorically that 
in mathematical demonstration we speak of one thing 
as following from another. The properties of a curve 
or a triangle are whui they are at all times, and the 
sequence is merely in the order in which they are 
successively Imown to ourselves. But according to 
Spinoza, this is the only true sequence ; and what we 
call the universe, and all tho series of incidents in earth 
or planet, ai’e involved foinjally and mathematically in 
the definition of God. 
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Eacli attribute is infinite mo gmere; and it is time 
that ■we sbould know distinctly tbe meaning wMch. 
Spinoza attaches to that important word. Out of the 
infinite number of the attributes of God, two only, he 
says, aro known to us — ‘ extension,’ and ‘ thought,’ or 
* mind,’ Duration, even though it be without begin- 
ning or end, is not an attribute ; it is not even a real 
thing. Time has no relation to Being, conceived 
mathematically ; it would bo absurd to speak of circles 
or triangles as any older to-day than they were at the 
beginning of the world. Those and everything of the 
same kind are conceived, as Spinoza rightly says, m6 
qu&dam ^ecie wtemUatia. But extension, or substance 
extended, and thought, or substtmee perceiving, are 
real, absolute, and objective. We must not confound 
extension with body ; for though body be a mode of 
extension, there is extension which is not body, and it 
is infinite because we cannot conceive it to be limited 
except by itself — or, in other words, to be Limited at 
all. And as it is -with extension, so it is with mind, 
which is also infinite with the infinity of its object. 
Thus there is no such thing as creation, and no begin- 
ning or end. All things of which our faculties are 
cognizant under one or other of* these attributes are 
produced from God, and in Him they have their being, 
and without Him 'they would cease to be. 

Proceeding by steps of rigid demonstration (and 
most admirably indeed is the form of the philosophy 
adapted to tl'j spirit of it), we leaim that God is the 
only caMsa libera; that no other thing or being has any 
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power of self-determination'; .all moves by fixed laws of 
causation, motive upon motive, act upon act ; there is 
no free will, and no contingency ; and liowpvor neces- 
sary it may be for our inoiipacity to consider future 
things as in a sense contingent (see Traetai. Theol. 
Polit. cap. iv. sec. 4 ), tliis is but one of tho thousand 
convenient deceptions which we arc obliged to employ 
with ourselves, God is the causa immanens omnium •, 
He is not a personal being existing apart from tho 
universe ; but Himself in His own reality, Ho is ex- 
pressed in the universe, which is Tlis living garment. 
Keeping to the philosophical languag-e of tho time, 
Spinoza preserves tho distinction between naiiira 
natiirana and natura naturata. The first is being in 
itself the attributes of substance ns they are conceived 
simply and alone ; tho second is the infinite series of 
modifications which follow out of the properties of 
these attributes. And thus all which is, is what it is 
by an absolute necessity, and could not havo been other 
than it is. God is free, because no causes external to 
Himself havo power over Him ; and as good men are 
most free when most a law to themselves, so it is no 
infringement on God's freedom to say that lie must 
have noted as He hal acted, but rather He is absolutely 
free because absolutely a law Himself to Himself. 

Here ends the first book of Spinoza's Ethics — the 
book which contains, as wo said, tlie not hues simpUeis- 
simas, and the primaiy and rudimental deductions from 
them. His Dei naturam, ho says, in 1 -s lofty confi- 
dence, qfusque proprietatm escpHcui. But, as if conscious 
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that his method will nsTe^ convince, he concludes this 
portion of his subject with an analytical appendix ; not 
to explain, or apologize, but to show us clearly, in 
practical detail, the position into which he has led us. 
Tho root, we are told, of all philosophical errors lies in 
our notion of final causes ; we invert the order of 
nature, and interpret God's action through our own ; 
we speak of His intentions, as if He were a man ; we 
assume that we are capable of measuring them, and 
finally erect ourselves, and our own interests, into the 
centre and criterion of all things. » Hence arises our 
notion of evil. If tho universe be what this philosophy 
has described it, the perfection which it assigns to God 
is extended to everything, and evil is of course im- 
possible ; there is no shortcoming either in nature or 
in man ; each person and each thing is exactly what it 
has the power to be, and nothing more. But men 
imagining that all things exist on their account, and 
perceiving their own interests, bodily and spiritual, 
capable of being variously affected, have conceived 
those opposite influences to result from opposite and 
contradictory powers, and call what contributes to their 
advantage good, and whatever obstructs it, evil. For 
our convenience we form generic conceptions of human 
excellence, as archetypes after which to strive ; and 
such of us as approach nearest to such archetypes are 
supposed to be virtuous, and those who are most remote 
from them to be wicked. But such generic abstractions 
are but enh'a imaginationis, and have no real existence. 
In the eyes of God each thing is what it has the means 
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of being. There is no rebellion against Him, and no 
resistance of His will ; in truth, thorofore, there neither 
is nor can be such a thing as a bad action ijp. the com* 
mon sense of the word. Aotious are good or bad, not 
in themselves, but as compared with the nature of the 
agent ; what we censure in men, wo lolca’uto and oven 
adtniro in animals ; and as soon os wo arc awai-e of our 
mistake in assigning to man a power of free volition, 
our notion of evil as a positive thing will oouso to exist. 

If I am asked (coiioladcs Spinoza) wliy tlicn all iimnkiud wore 
not created by God, so as to bo governed solely by rca-son ? it was 
boeanae, I reply, tlierc was to Qod no luck of niatlcr to eroalo all 
things from Oie bigbest to the lowest grade of perfection; or, to 
speak more properly, because the laws of God’s natavo were ample 
enough to suffice for the production of all things wliicU oim be eon- 
oeived by an Infinite Inlclligcneo. 

It is possible that readers who have followed us so 
far will now tui’u away from a philosophy which issues 
in such conclusions ; resentful, perhaps, that it should 
have been ever laid before them at all, in language so 
little expressive of aversion and displeasure. We must 
claim, however, in Spinoza’s name, the right which he 
claims for himself. His system must he judged as a 
whole ; and whatever we may think ourselves would he 
the moral effect of stfch doctrines if they wore generally 
received, in his hands and in his heart they are worked 
into maxims of the purest and loftiest morality. And 
at least we are hound to remember th:»t some account 
of this great mystery of evil there must he; and 
although familiarity with commonly-received explan- 
ations may disguise from us the difficulties with which 
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they too, aa well aa that of Spinoza, are embarrassed, 
such difficulties none the less exist. Tho fact is the 
grand perplexity, and for ourselves we acknowledge 
that of all tlieories about it Spinoza’s would appear to 
us tho least irrational, setting conscience, and the 
voice of conscience, aside. The objections, with the 
reiffies to them, are woH drawn out in the correspond- 
ence with William do Blyenburg. It will be seen at 
once with how little justice the denial of evil as a 
positive thing can bo called equivalent to denying it 
relatively to man, or to confusing the moral distinctions 
between virtue and vice. 

Wc speak (writes Spinoza, in anawor to Blyenbnrg, who had 
urged somuthiug of tho kind), we speak of this or that man having 
done a wrong thing, when wo compare him with a general standard 
of humanity ; but inasmuch aa God neither perceives things in such 
abstract manner, nor forms to Himself such generic definitions, and 
sinoo there is no more reality in anything than God has assigned to 
it, it follows, surely, that the absence of good exists only in 
respect of man’s understanding, not in respect of God’s. 

If tills bo so, then (replies Blyenburg), bad men fulfil God’s 
will as well as good. 

It is true (Spinoza answers) they fulfil it, yet not as the good 
nor as well as the good, nor are they to be compared with them. 
The better a thing or a person be, the more there is in him of God's 
spirit, and the more he expresses God’s will; while the bad, being 
without that divine love which arises from the knowledge of God, 
and through which alone wo are oallod (in respect of our under- 
standings) his servants, are but as instruments in the hand of the 
artificer— -they serve unconsciously, and are consumed in theii 
service. 

Spinoza, after all, is but stating in pbilosopbical 
language tbe extreme doctrine of Grace ; and St Paul, 
if we interpret bis real belief by tbe one passage so 
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often quoted, in which he compares us to ‘ clay in the 
hands of the potter, who malceth one vessel to honour 
and another to dishonour,’ may he acouscd^with justice 
of having held the same opinion. If Golviuism ho 
pressed to its logical consequences, it either bccoinoa an 
intolerable falsehood, or it resolves itself into the 
philosophy of Spinoza. It is monstrous to call evil a 
positive thing, and to assoi-t, in the same breath, that 
G-od has predetermined it, — to tell us that Ho has 
ordained what lie hates, and hates what Ho has ordained. 
It is incredible that wo should bo without power to obey 
Him except through His free graoo, and yet bo hold 
responsible for our fnilures when that grace has been 
withheld. And it is idle to call a philosopher sacri- 
legious who has but systematized the faith which so 
many believe, and cleared it of its most hideous features. 

Spinoza flinches from nothing, and disguises no 
conclusions either from himself or from his readers. 
"We believe for ourselves that logic has no business with 
such questions; that the answer to thorn lies in the 
conscience and not in the intellect. Spinoza thinlcs 
otherwise ; and he is at least true to the guide which 
ho has chosen. Blyenburg presses him with instances 
of monstrous crim6, such as bring homo to the heart 
the natural horror of it. He spctiks of Now’s nnu’der 
of Agrippina, and asks if God can bo called the cause 
of such an act us that. 

Qod (replies Spinozn, calmly) is the cau.so of oil lliiugs which 
cave reality. If you can .show that evil, enws, crimes express any 
real things, I agree readily that God is the cause of them s but I cou« 
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coive myself to have proved that what constitutes the essonoa of evil 
is not a real thing at all, and therefore that God cannot he the cause 
of it. Nero’s matricide was not a crime, in so far as it was a 
positive outward act. Orestes also killed his mother ,• and we do 
not judge Orestes as wo judge Nero. The crime of the latter lay in 
his being without pity, without obedience, without natural affeotion 
— none of which things express any positive eaacuae, hut the absence 
of it i and therefore God was not the cause of these, although He was 
the cause of the act and tlie intentiou. 

But once for all (ho adds), this aspect of things will remain in- 
tolerable and unintelligible as long as the common notions of free 
will remain uiiremoved. 

And of coui'so, and wo shall all confess it, if those 
notions nro as false as Spinoza supposes thorn — if we 
have no power to bo anything hut what wo arc, there 
neither is nor can bo such a thing as moral evil; and 
what wo call crimes will no more involve a violation of 
the will of God, they will no more impair His moral 
attributes if we suppose Him to have willed them, than 
the same actions, whether of lust, ferocity, or cruelty, 
in tho inferior animals. There will be but, as Spinoza 
says, an infinite gradation in created things, the poorest 
life being more than none, the meanest active disposi- 
tion something bettor than inertia, and the smallest 
exercise of reason hotter than mere ferocity, 'The 
Lord has made all things for Himself, even the wicked 
for the day of evil.’ 

The moral aspect of the matter will he more clear 
as wo proceed. We pause, however, to notice one 
difficulty of a metaphysiqal kind, which is best disposed 
of in passing. Whatever ohscirrity may lio about the 
thing which we call Time (philosophers not being 
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able to agree what it is, or whether properly it m any- 
thing), the words past, present, future, do undoubtedly 
convey some definite idea with them: things will be 
which are not yet, and have been which a'i-e no longer. 
Now, if everything which exists bo a necessary mathe- 
matical consequence from tho nature or definition of 
the One Being, we cannot see how there can be any 
time but the present, or how past and future havo mom 
for a moaning. God is, and therefore all properties of 
Him are, just as every property of a circle exists in it as 
soon as the circle exists. We may if we like, for con- 
venionee, tlirow our theorems into the future, and say, 
e.g. that if two lines in a circle cut each other, tho 
rectangle under the parts of the ono mU equal that 
xmder the parts of the other. But wo only mean in 
reality that these rectangles are equal; and the/«<Mfe 
relates only to our knowledge of tho foot. Allowing, 
however, as much as we please, that the condition of 
England a hundred years hence lies already in embryo 
in existing causes, it is a paradox to say that such con- 
dition exists already in the sense in which tho properties 
of the circle exist ; and yet Spinoza insists on Iho illus- 
tration. 

It is singular ijjiat he should not have noticed the 
difSculty ; not that either it or the answer to it (which 
no doubt would have been ready enough) are likely to 
interest any person except metaphysicians, a class of 
thinkers, hapj)ily, which is rapidly diminisliihg. 

We proceed to more important matters — to Spinoza’s 
detailed theory of nature as exhibited in man and in 
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man’s mind. His theory for its bold ingenuity is by 
far the most remarkable ■wbiob on this dark subject has 
ever been proposed. ’Whether we can believe it or not, 
is another • question ; yet undoubtedly it provides a 
solution for every difficulty; it accepts with equal 
welcomo the extremes of materialism and of spiritual- 
ism : and if it bo the test of the soundness of a philosophy 
that it will explain phenomena and reconcile oonti’adic- 
tions, it is hard to account for the fact that a system 
which bears such a teat so admirably, should neverthe- 
less be so incredible as it is. 

Most people have hoard of the ‘ Harmonie Pnidta- 
blie ’ of Loibnilz ; it is borrowed without acknowledg- 
ment from Spinoza, and adapted to the Leibnitzian 
philosophy. ‘Man,’ says Leibnitz, ‘is composed of 
mind and body ; but what is mind and what is body, 
and what is the nature of their union P Substances so 
opposite in kind cannot affect one another ; mind can- 
not act on matter, or matter upon mind; and the 
appearance of their reciprocal operation is an appearance 
only and a delusion,’ A del\ision so general, however, 
required to be accounted for ; and Leibnitz accounted 
for it by supposing that Q-od, in creating a world com- 
posed of material and spiritual phenomena, ordained 
that these several phenomena should proceed from the 
beginning in parallel lines side by side in a constantly 
corresponding harmony. The sense of seeing results, 
it appears to us, from the formation of a picture upon 
the retina. The motion of the arm or the leg appears 
to result from on act of will ; but m either case we 
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tnistaJ£6 coincidence for caTiBation. Between, subsiaiices 
so wliolly alien there can bo no intercommunion ; and 
we only suppose that the object seen produces tho idea, 
and that the desire prodiiooa the movomeat, because 
tho phenomena of matter and tho phenomena of spirit 
are so contrived as to flow iilw’nyB in tho same order 
and sequence. This hj'pothesis, as coming from Leib- 
nitz, has been, if not accepted, at least listened to 
respectfully ; because while talcing it out of its proper 
place, he contrived to graft it upon Christianity j and 
succeeded, with a sort of speculative logordcnmiii, in 
making it appear to bo in harmony with rovcalc'd reli- 
gion. Disguised as a philosophy of I’rcdostination, 
and connected with the Christian doctrine of Betribu- 
tion, it steps forwai’d with an sur of unconscious inno- 
cence, as if interfering with nothing which Christians 
generally believe. And yet, leaving as it decs no 
larger scope for liberty or responsibility than when in 
the hands of Spinoza,^ Leibnitz, in our oi)inion, has 


* Since these words were written 
a booh boa appeared in Facie by an 
able disciple ef Leibnita, which, al- 
though it docs not load us to modify 
the opinion expressed in them, yet 
obliges ns to giro onr rc&uus for 
speaking as wo do. M. do Oareil ’ 
bus discovered in tbe library nt Han- 
ever, a MS. in tho handwriting of 
Lcibnits, oontaining a series of re- 
marks on tbe book of c certain John 


Wachter. It does not appear who 
tills John Wachtcr was, nor by 
wlmt accident he came to have so 
distinguished a critic. If wo may 
judge by tho extracts at present be* 
lure us, he seems to have been an 
absurd and extravagant person, who 
had attempted to combine tho theo- 
logy of tho Cabbala with the very 
littlo which ho was able to under- 
stand of the philosophy of Splnosa ; 


‘ SUkiiation Infdite ds JSpinosa, Par Leibnitz. Pricldte d'liue Memoirc, 
nor Fonoher do Coreil. Pfl.ris, 1854. 
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only succeeded in making it infinitely more revolting. 
Spinoza could not regard tke bad man as an object of 


and, ns fur ns li* is coucorned, noitlinr 
his writings nor tlio rodcotions upon 
them nro of intorrst to any humiin 
boing. Tim oxtravngnnoo of Spi- 
noza’s followers, howuvor, furnished 
Leibnitz with an opportunity of no- 
ticing the points on whioh Im moat 
disapproved of Spinoza hiinsolf ; and 
those few notieos M. do Cnreil has 
now for tho iirst time imhlishcd 
ns The Seftelulion ef Spimaa, by 
Leibnitz. They are oxocodingly brief 
and scanty ; and the writer of them 
would assuredly have hesitated to 
desoribo on impoi'feot oritioism by so 
ambitious a title. Tho modern editor, 
howevm', must bo allowed tlio privi- 
lege of a worshipper, and wo will 
not quarrel with him for an o.\ag- 
goratod estimate of what his muster 
had ncooinplishod. 'Wo nro indebt- 
ed to his enthusiasm fur what is at 
least a curious discovery, and wo will 
not qualify the gratitude which ho 
has earned by industry and good 
will. At the same time, tho notes 
thomsolvos confirm tho opinion whioh 
wo have always entortainod, that 
Leibnitz did notiinderstand Spinoza. 
Loibnitz did nut understand him, 
and the followers of Leibnitz do not 
understand him now. If ho wore no 
more than what he is dcsoribod in 
tlio book before us — ^if liis metaphy- 
sics were ' miscrublo,' if his philoso- 
phy was absurd, and ho himself 
nothing more than a second-rate 
disciple of Descartes— we can assure 
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M. de Caroil that wo should long 
ago have heard the last of him. 

There must be something else, 
somothing very diiforont from this, 
to explain tho position which ho 
holds in Qcnnany, or tho fnsoination 
wliioh his writings exerted over such 
minds as those of Lessing or of 
Gothe ; tho fact of so enduring an 
iuOuonce is more than a sufficient 
answer to more depreciating criti- 
cism. This, however, is not a point 
which tliore is any use in pressing. 
Our present business is to justify the 
two assertions which we have mude. 
First, that Loibnitz borrowed his 
Theery cf the Hmtnmiie PriitaUie 
5 :om Spinoza, without noknowledg- 
nicnt; and, secondly, that this theory 
is quite as inooneistent with religion 
as is that of Spinoza, and only differs 
from it in disguising its real charao- 
ter. 

Firat for tho ITariitonie Priita- 
blie. Spinoza’s Mhiet appeared in 
1677 ; and we know that they were 
road by Leibnitz. In 1696, Leib- 
nitz announced os a discovery of bis 
own, a Theory of The Commmiea- 
tion 0/ Suistmoea, which he illus- 
trates in tho following manner : — 

' Yous ne oomprenoz pcs, dites- 
vous, comment je puuirois praure> 
00 que j’aiavnued touchantla com- 
muuioatiou, ou I’harmouio de deux 
substances anssi diifdrentos quo Tfime 
et lo corps 1 II cst vrai que je crois 
cu avoir trouv6 le moyen; ot voici 
S 4 
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Divine anger and a subjeot of retributory punishment. 
He 'was not a Christian, and made no pretension to be 


comment jo pretends voussatisfairo. 
Figuraz-vous douxliorlogea oumon- 
tres qui e'accordont parfnitomont. 
Or cola Be pent I'airc do troia main- 
grea. La i’ ooiisiate dona mie in- 
fluence mntuello. La 2" oat d’y nU 
tocher un ouTrier hahile qui lea 
rodrcaae, at lea mctte d’accord & tone 
momenta. La 3" eat de fahriqncr 
oca dcnz pciidulca aroc tout d’art ot 
de juatesao, qu’on so puiaao itsauror 
de lour accord dona la enito. Hottez 
muiiitcuant rdmo ot le corpa & lit 
place do ces deux pcuduloa; lour 
accord pent arriver pur I’une do oea 
trois miuiitrca. Ln voye d'influoneo 
eat colle do la pbiloaophie rnlguire ; 
niaia oommo Von ne aunroit eon- 
cevoir dee partiaiilos mntdriellea qui 
puiasent pusaur d'uue do oca enh- 
atanoea dans I'autru, il fautabandon- 
ner ce aontimont. Lu voyo do I'ns- 
sistonoe oontinuoUo du Crdoteur oat 
cello du syatdme doa cunaca uooiuiion- 
nelles ; muis jo tieiu quo Cost fairo 
iuterrenir Deua ox maohmd dananno 
ohoaonaturello ot ordinairo, oil aelon 
la roiaon il ne doit concotirir, quo do 
la munitro qu'il ooncuurt & toutoa 
lee autrea clioaea uaturellcn .diosi 
il no rosto qua inon hypoth^ao; 
o’cat-d-diroquolavoyodol’liarmoniu. 
Dion a fait dda le oonimunoemant 
ohaouno do cos deux substanoea de 
telle nature, qu’on ne auiva'ut quo 
oea propres loix qu'olle nroquea avoe 
son Stro, ello a’aocorde pourtunt avoc 
Vautre tout oomtuo a’il y uvoit une 


influence mutnollo, ou^sonuno si Liou 
y inottoit tonjoura la main uu-dclii 
de son conceura gullerul. Aprba oeln 
jo n’ui pita busuin do rivn prouvcr d 
moiua qu’un no vimillo oxigor quo jo 
protivo quo ilicii oat uaacz Imbilo 
pour so aerrir du cottu urtilluo,’ &o. 
— LBii)Ni'i'!i, Opera, p. 133. llur- 
liu edition, 1840. 

Jiuilmitz, US wo liuve auid, altompta 
to ruuoncilo his system with Uhria- 
tinnity, mid tliorul’ori!, of course, lliis 
tlicory of the rolutiou of mind mid 
body wears a very dilferent iispoet 
under bis troatnicnt, from wlmt it 
wears under that of Spii)o/,a, Hut 
Spinoza and Leibnitz both agree in 
this one pooulinr oimeoptiou in which 
they diflbr fruin all utlier pliiioao- 
phors before or aftor them— that 
miud and body have no direct oom- 
muiiictttion with each other, and 
that the phenomena of tliem merely 
oorrospond. M. do Oureil says they 
both herrowod it trom Deaeiu'tes; 
but that is impossible. lleHourtea 
hold no snob upiiiion; it was the 
preeise point of disagreement at 
whioh Spinoza parted from himj 
Slid tiierolbre, sineo in point of date 
Spinoza hud the iidvniituge of Leib- 
nitz, and wo hnow timt Leibnitz was 
nequaintod with his writings, we 
must either suppose that he was 
directly indebted to Spinoza for an 
obligation which bo ought to have 
aokiiowlcdgod, or else, whioh is ex- 
tromdy improbable, that hnviug read 
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considered such ; and it did not occur to him. to regard 
the actions of a being which, both with Leibnitz and 


Spinoza and iirgottou him, he after- 
words I’o-originotcd fur himself one 
of the most singular and peculiar 
iiiitions which was over offered to 
the belief of mankind. 

So much for the flrstpoint, which, 
after all, is hut of little moment. It 
is more important to ascertain whe- 
ther, in the hands of Leibnitz, this 
theory can bo any hotter reoon- 
oilcd with what is eommonly meant 
by religion; whether, that is, the 
ideas of ohcdioiico and disobedience, 
merit and demerit, judgment and re- 
tribution, liavo any iiroper jdaeo 
under it, Spinoza makes no pre- 
tension to anything of the kind, and 
openly declares that these ideas are 
ideas merely, and human mistakes, 
Leibnitz, in opposition to him, en- 
deavours to re-establish them in the 
following manner. lie eonoeives I 
that the system of the universe has 
been arranged and predetermined 
h'om the moment at which it was 
launched into being ; from the mo- 
ment at which God selected it, with 
all its details, as the beat which could 
osist ; but that it is carried on by the 
aotiou of individual creatures (mo- 
nads as he dalle them) whieh, though 
necessarily obeying the laws of their 
oxistenoe, yet obey thorn with a 
character of spontaneity,’ which 
although ‘ automata,’ are yet volun- 
tary agents; and therefore, by the 
consent of thoir hearts to thoir 
actions, entitle themselves to moral 
uralso or moral censure. 'Phe ques- 


tion is, whether by the mere asser- 
tion of the co-existence of these 
opposite qualities in the monad man, 
ho hasx>ruvod that such qualities can 
co-uxist. In our oxiinian, it is like 
speaking of a ciroulnr eclipse, or of a 
quadrilateral triangle. '.Thcro is a 
plain dilemma in these matters trom 
which no philoscphy cun extricate 
itself. If men can incur guilt, their 
aetions might be other than they are. 
If they oanuot act otherwise than 
they do, thoy cannot incur guilt. 
So at lea.st it appears to us ; yet, in 
the diu'knoss of om* knowledge, we 
would not complain merely of a 
theory, ojid if our earthly life were 
all in all, and the grave remained 
the extreme horizon of our hopes 
and fears, the Ilamomo PrietMit 
might be tolerated as credible, and 
admired as ingenious and beautiful. 
It is when forcibly attached to a 
creed of the future, with which it 
has no natural connection, that it 
assumes its repulsive features. The 
world may be in the main goed ; 
while the good, &om the unknown 
condition of its existence, may he 
impoEsihle without some intermix- 
ture of evil ; and although Leibnitz 
was at &nos staggered oven liimself 
by the misery and rviokedness which 
he witnessed, and was driven to com- 
fort himself with the reflection that 
this earth might be but one world in 
the midst of the universe, and per- 
haps the single chequered excepldon 
in an infinity of stainless globes, yet' 
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himself, is (to use his expression) an automaton 
Hpirituale, as deserving a fiery indignation and everlast- 
ing vcngcanco. 

'Deus,’ according to Spinoza’s definition, ‘est ens 
constans infinitis attributis quorum uuumquodquo 
seteriiam et infinitam essentiam exprimit.’ Under 
each of those uttrihnles infiniia mjunidiir, and every- 
thing wliioh an iiiliiiilo inlclligenco can cmicoive, and 
an infinite power can produce, — ovciything which fol- 
lows as a possibility out of the Bivine nature, — all 
things which have been, and urn, and will be, — Jind 
expression and actual exislcnco, jiotnndorono attvibnlo 
only, but under ouch and every attribute'. Language 
is so ill adapted to explain such a sysloin, that oven to 
stale it accurately is all but iinposaiblo, and analogies 
can only remotely suggest what such expressions moan. 


wo would not quarrel with a hy- 
pothesis beounao it rras imporruct ; it 
might pass as a poaaihlo conjeoturo 
on a dark subject, when nothing 
better than conjecture was attainable. 

But as soon as we are told that 
the evil in those human ‘ automata ’ 
being a necessary oondilion of this 
world whioh God has called into 
being, is yet infinitely detestable to 
God ; that the creatures who suffer 
under tlio accursed necessity of com- 
mitting sin. are infinitely guilty in. 
God's eyes, for doing what Uioy have 
no power to avoid, and may thorofore 
be justly punished in ovorlasting 
fire ; wo recoil against the paradox. 

No disoiplo of Xioibnltz willmeiu- 


tain, that unless ho had fniind this 
belief in an eternity of poiiiil rotri- 
butiun an article of the pupnlor 
creed, such a doctrine would have 
formed a natural appendage of his 
system ; and if M. de Corail desires 
to know why the influence of Bpiuoza, 
whoso genins he considers so insig- 
nificant, bos been so deep and so 
enduring, while latibnitz has only 
seouicd fur kimsulf a nicto admira- 
tion of his talent!), it is hcoauso 
Spinoza was not afraid to ho eon- 
sistont, oven at the price of the 
world's reprobation, and refused to 
pnrohnsB the applause of his own age 
at the saorifloe of sineerity. 
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But it is as if it wers said that the same thought might 
he expressed in au infinite variety of languages ; and 
not in words only, but in action, in painting, in sculp- 
ture, in mbsic, in any form of any Icind -which can be 
employed as a means of spiritual embodiment. Of all 
these infinite attributes, two only, as wo said, are Icnown 
to us — extension and thought. Material phenomena 
are phenomena of extension ; and to every modification 
of extension an idea corresponds under the attribute of 
thought. Out of such a compound as this is formed 
man, composed of body and mind ; two parallel and 
correspondent modifications eternally answering one 
another. And not man only, but all other beings and 
things are aimilarty formed and similarly animated ; 
the aniraa or mind of each varying according to the 
compHoity of the oi’ganism of its material counterpart. 
Although body does not think, nor affect tho mind’s 
power of thinking, and mind does not control body, 
nor coraraunicato to it either motion or rest or any in- 
fiuence from itself, yet body with all its properties is the 
object or ideate of mind : whatsoever body does, mind 
perceives ; and tho greater the energizing power of tho 
first, the greater the perceiving power of the second. 
And this is not because they orS adapted one to tho 
other by some inconceivable preordinating power, but 
because mind and body are una ct eadem res, the one 
absolute being affected in one and tho same manner, 
but exprc.ssed imder several attributes ; the modes and 
affections of each attribute having that being for their 
cause, as he exists under that attiibul o of which tliev 
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are inodes, and no other ; idea being caused by idea, 
and body affected by body ; the image on the retina 
being produced by tlie object reflected upon it, the idea 
or imago in our minds by the idea of that object, (S;c. &c. 

A solution so remote from all ordinary ways of 
thinldng on these matters is so difficult to grasp, that 
one can hardly speak of it as being probable, or as be- 
ing improbable. Probability extends only to what wo 
can imagine as possible, and Spinoza’s theory seems to 
lie bejmnd the range within which our judgment can 
exercise itself. In our own opinion, indeed, as we have 
already said, the ondro subject is one with which wo 
have no business ; and the explanation of our nature, if 
it is ever to be explained to us, is reserved till wo are 
in some other state of existence. We do not disbelieve 
Spinoza because what he suggests is in itself incredible. 
The chances may bo millions to one against his being 
yet the real truth, if we knew it, would be 
probably at least as strange as his conception of it. 
But we are firmly convinced that of these questions, 
and of all like them, practical answers only lie within 
the reach of human faculties ; and that in ‘ researches 
into the ahsoluto’ wo arc on the road which ends 
nowhere. *' 

Among the difficulties, howovoi', most properly akin 
to this philosophy itself, there is one most obvious, viz., 
that if the attributes of God bo infinite, and each par- 
ticular thing is expressed under them all, then mind 
and body express hut an infinitesimal portion of the 
nature of each of ourselves j and this Ixuman nature , 
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exists (».e., there exists corresponding modes of sub- 
stance) in the whole infinity of the Divine nature under 
attributes differing each from each, and all from mind 
and all from body. That this must be so follows from 
the definition of the Infinite Being, and the nature of 
the distinction between the two attributes which arc 
known to us ; and if this be so, why does not the mind 
perceive something of all these other attributes f Ths 
objection is well expressed by a correspondent (Letter 
67) : — * It follows from what you say,’ a friend writes 
to Spinoza, ‘ that the modification which constitutes my 
mind, and that which constitutes my body, although it 
be one and the same modification, yet must be expressed 
in an infinity of ways : one way by thought, a second 
way by extension, a third by some attribute unknown 
to me, and so on to infinity; the attributes being 
infinite in number, and the order and connection of 
modes being the same in them all. Why, then, does 
the mind perceive the modes of but one attribute only ? ’ 

Spinoza’s answer is curious : unhappily, a fragment 
of his letter only is extant, so that it is too brief to be 
satisfactory : — 

In reply to your diiDoulty (he says), although each particular 
thing be truly in the Infinite mind, conceived in Infinite modes, the 
Infinite idea answering to oil those cannot constitute one and the 
same mind of any single being, but must constitute Infinite minds. 
No one of all these Infinite ideas has any connection with another. 

He menus, we suppose, that Gt-od’s mind only per- 
, oeives, or can perceive, things rmder their Infinite 
expression, and that the idea of each several mode, under 
whatever attribute, constitutes a separate mind. 
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Wo do not know that we can add anytliing to tliifl 
explanation ; the difficulty lies in the audacious sweep 
of the speculation itself; we will, hou'-cver, attempt an 
illustration, although we fear it will bo tb illustrate 
ohscurum pet' ohseuriits. Let A 11 0 D ho four out of 
the Infinite number of the Diviuo attributes. A the 
attribute of mind ; L the attribute of extension ; G and 
D other attributes, the nature of wliich is not known 
to us. How, A, ns the attribute of mind, is that which 
perceives all which takes place under 13 0 iind I), but it 
is only as it exists in God that it forms the universal 
conaciousnoas of aU attributes at once. In its modifica- 
tions it is combined separately with the modifications of 
each, constituting in combination with the inodes of 
each attribute a separate being. As forming tho mind 
of B, A perceives what takes place in B, but not what 
takes plnco in 0 or B. Combined with B, it forms the 
soul of tho human body, and gonorally tho soul of nil 
modifications of extended substance ; combined with C, it 
forms tho soul of some other analogous being ; combined 
with D, again of another ; but tho combinations are only 
in pairs, in which A is constant. A and B make one 
being, A and 0 another, A and D a third ; but B wdll 
not combine with 0, imr 0 with D ; each attribute being, 
as it were, conscious only of itself. And therefore, 
although to those modifications of mind and extension 
which wo call ourselvas, there arc corresponding modifi- 
cations under 0 and I), and gcnornlly under ciuh of tho 
Infinite attributes of God, each of ourselves being in a 
sense Infinite— nevortheless, wc neither have nor can 
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liave any knowledge of ourselves in this Infinite aspect ; 
our actual consciousness being limited to tbe pbenomeua 
of sensible experience. 

EngHsl! readers, however, are likely to care little for 
all this; they will look to the general theory, and 
judge of it ns its aspect affects them. And first, per- 
haps, they will be tempted to throw aside as absurd the 
notion that their bodies go through the many operations 
which they experience them to do, undirected by their 
minds. It is a thing, they may say, at once preposterous 
and incindiblc. It is, however, less absurd than it 
seems ; and, though wo could not persuade ourselves to 
beKcve it, absurd in the sense of having nothing to be 
said for it, it certainly is not. It is far easier, for 
instance, to imagine the human body capable by its own 
virtue, and by the laws of material organization, of 
building a house, than of thinking ; and yet men are 
allowed to say that the body thinlcs, without being 
regarded as candidates for a lunaiio asylum. We see 
the seed shoot up into stem and leaf and throw out 
flowers ; we observe it fulfilliug processes of chemistry 
more subtle than were ever executed in Liebig's 
laboratory, and producing structures moro cunning than 
man can imitate. The bird builds'her nest, the spider 
' shapes out its delicate web, and stretches it in the path 
of his prey ; directed not by calculating thought, as we 
conceive ourselves to be, but by some motive influence, 
our ignorance of the nature of which w'e disguise from 
ounselves, and call it instinct, but which we beHeve at 
least to be some property residing in the organization 
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We are not to suppose that the human body, the moat 
complex of all material sti’uctures, has slighlei* powers 
in it than the bodies of a seed, n bird, or an insect. Let 
us listen to Spinoza himself: 

There can ha no doubt (he snys) that this liypothosis is true \ hut 
nnloss I can prove it from cxpoviencc, men will not, I foav, be iu- 
duood oven to reflect upon it calmly, so persuaded arc they that it is 
by the mind only tliat their bodies are set in motion. And yet what 
body can or cannot do no one has yet determined ; body, f, c., by the 
law of its own nature, and without assistaiioo from mind. No one 
has so probed the human frame as to have detected all its functions 
and exhausted the list of them; there are powers oxliihitcd by 
animals far exceeding human sagnoity; and, again, fenla are per- 
formed hy somnambulists on which in the waking state the same 
persons would never vsnlure — ^iiself a proof that body is able to 
aoeomplish what mind oiui only admire. Men say that mind moves 
body, but bow it moves it they cannot tell, or what degree of motion 
it can impart to it ; so that, in fact, they do not know what they 
say, and are only confessing their own ignoranoo in specious lan- 
guage. nioy will answer me, that wlicther or not they undorstiind 
how it can be, yet that they are assured by plain experience that 
unless mind could perceive, body would be allogctlicr intictivc j they 
know that it depends on the mind whether the tengne speaks or is 
silent. But do they not equally experience tliat if tlieir bodies are 
paralyzed their minds cannot think P — that if their bodies arc asleep 
their minds are without power f — that their minds are not at all 
times equally able to exert themselves even on the same subject, but 
depend on the state of their bodies ? And as for experience proving 
that the members of the'body ean be controlled by the mind, I fear 
oxporienoe jirovcs very much the reverse. But it is absurd (they 
rejoin) to attempt to explain from the more laws of body suoli things 
as piotnres, or palaocs, or works of art ; the body could not build a 
ohnroh unless mind directed it. I have shown, however, that wo do 
not yet know what body cun or cannot do, or wluit would naturally 
follow from the structure of it j that wo experience in the feats of 
somnambulists something whioh antooodently to that experienoo 
would have seemed inerodible. This fabric of the human body 
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exceeds infinitely any contrivance of human skill, and an infinity of 
things, as I have already proved, ought to follow from it. 

We are^ not concerned to answer this reasoning, 
althongh if tlie matter were one the debating of which 
conld bo of any profit, it would undoubtedly have its 
weight, and would require to bo patiently considered. 
Life is too serious, however, to be wasted with impunity 
over speculations in which certainty is impossible, and 
in which we are trifling with what is inscrutable. 

Objections of a far graver land were anticipated by 
Spinoza himsolf, when he went on to gather out of his 
philosophy ‘ that the mind of man being part of the 
Infinite intelligence, when we say that such a mind 
perceives this thing or that, we are, in fact, saying that 
God perceives it, not as ho is Infinite, but as he is re- 
presented by the nature of this or that idea ; and 
similarly, when wo say that a man does this or that 
action, we saj'^ that God does it, not gwd he is Infinite, 
hut qu6. ho is expressed in that man’s nature.’ ' Here,’ 
ho says, ‘many readers will no doubt hesitate, and 
many difliculties will occur to them in the way of such 
a supposition.’ 

“Mte confess that wo ourselves are among these hesi- 
tating readers. As long as the B"^g whom Spinoza 
so freely names remains surrounded with the associa- 
tions which in this country we bring with us out of 
our childhood, not all the logic in the world would 
make us listen to language such ns this. It is not so — • 
we knbw it, and that is enough. We are well aware 
of the phalanx of difficulties which lie about our theistio 
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conceptions. They are quite enough, if religion de- 
pended on speculative consistency, and not in obedience 
of life, to perplex and tomfy us. What are we ? what 
w anything ? If it bo not Divine — what is it then P 
If oroiitod — out of what is it created P and how croatod 
' — and why? Those questions, and others far more 
momentous which we do not enter upon hero, may ho 
ashed and cannot he anaworocl ; hut wo cannot any the 
more consent to Spinoza on tlie ground that ho alone 
consistently provides an answer ; hccauso, as we have 
said again and again, wo do not caro to have thorn 
answered at all. Conscience is the single tribunal to 
which wo choose to bo referred, and conscionco deolavos 
imperatively that what he says is not true. It is pain- 
ful to speak of aU this, and as far as possible we de- 
signedly avoid it. Pantheism is not Athoisin, but the 
Infinite Positive and tho Infinite Negative are not so 
remote from one another in their practical boarings ; 
only let ns rciuembor that we arc far indeed from tho 
truth if we think that God to Sjunoza was nothing 
else hut that world which wo cxpei’icnco. It is hut 
one of infinite expi’cssions of him — a conception which 
makes us giddy in the effort to realize it. 

We have arrived»at last at tho outwork of tho Avhole 
matter in its beoi'ings upon life and human duty. It 
was in the search after this last, that Spinoza, as wo 
said, travelled over so atraiige a country, and avo uoav 
expect his conclusions. To discover the truo good of 
man, to direct his actions to such ends as will secure to 
him real and lusting felicity, and. by a comparison of 
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his lowers with the objects offered to them, to asoei'tain 
how far they arc capable of arriving at those objects, 
and by what moans they can host be trained towards 
them — is tl?o aim which Spinoza assigns to philosophy. 

‘ Most people,' he adds, ‘ deride or vilify their nature ; 
it is a bettor thing to endcavoui* to uuderstimd it ; tind 
however oxti’avagfiiit my proceeding may be thought, I 
propose to analyze tho properties of that nature as if it 
were a inatlieniatical figure.' Mind being, as ho con- 
ceives himself to have shown, nothing else than the 
idea oorre.sponding to this or that affection of body, we 
are not, therefore, to think of it as a faculty, but simply 
aud merely as an act. There is no gcueral power called 
intelleot, any more than Ihei’e is any general abstract 
volition, but only hio et ille intelUctm ethao et ilia volitio. 

Again, by the word Mind is understood not merely 
an act or acts of will or intelleot, but all forms also of 
consciousness of sensation or emotion. The human 
body being composed of many small bodies, the mind is 
similarly comiDoscd of many minds, and the unity of 
body and of mind depends on the relation which the 
component portions maintain towards each other. This 
is obviously the case with body ; and if we can translate 
metaphysics into common experience, it is equally tho 
case with mind. There are pleasures of sense and 
pleasures of intellect; a thousand tastes, tendencies, 
and inclinations form our mental composition; and 
since one contradicts another, and each has a tendency 
to becomo dominant, it is only in the harmonious equi- 
poise of their several activities in their due and just 
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subordmation, that any unity of action or consistency 
of feeling is possible. After a masterly analysis of all 
these tendencies (the most complete by far ■which has 
ever been made by any moral philosopbCtr). Spinoza 
arrives at the principles under which unity and con- 
sistency can be obtained n,<; the cojidition upon ivhich a 
being so composed can look for any sort of happiness ; 
and these principles, amved at as they aro by a route 
so different, are the same, and are proposed by Spinoza 
as being the same, us those of tho Christian religion. 

It might seem impossible in a system which binds 
together in so inexorable u soquonco tho rehitions of 
causo and effect, to make a place for the action of self- 
control ; but consideration will sho'w that, ho'wovor vaist 
the difference between those who deny and those who 
affirm the liberty of the -will (in the sense in which the 
expression is usually understood), it is not a diflbrenoe 
which affects the conduct or alters tho practical hear- 
ings of it. Conduct may be determined by laws — laws 
as absolute as those of matter ; and yet tho one as weU 
as the other may be brought under control by a proper 
understanding of those laws. How, expoi’ienoe seems 
plainly to say, that while all our actions arise out of 
desiro—that whate-pr wo do, we do for the solce of 
something which 'we -wish to be or to obtain — ■we are 
differently affected towards what is proposed to us as 
an object of desire, in proportion as we understand the 
nature of such object in itself and in its consequences. 
The bettei- we know, the better we act ; imd the fallacy 
of all common arguwisiite against necessitarianism, lies 
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in tho assumption that it leaves no room for self-direc- 
tion : it merely insists, in exact conformity witi. expe- 
rience, on the conditions under which self-determination 
is possible.* Conduct, according to the necessitarian, 
deponds on knowledge. Let a man certainly know that 
there is poison in the cup of wine before him, and he 
will not drink it. By the law of cause and efiPeot, his 
desire for the wine is overcome by the feai' of the pain 
or the death which will follow. So with everything 
which comes before him. Lot the consequences of any 
action be clear, definite, aud inevitable, and though 
Spinoza would not say that the knowledge of them will 
be absolutely sufficient to determine the conduct (because 
the clearest knowledge may be overborne by violent 
passion), yet it is the beat which we have to trust to, 
and will do much if it cannot do all. 

On this hypothesis, after a diagnosis of the various 
tendencies of human natm’e, called commonly the 
passions and affections, he retmns upon the nature of 
OUT ordinary knowledge to derive out of it the means for 
their subordination. All these tendencies of themselves 
seek their own objects — seek them blindly and im- 
moderately ; and the mistakes and the unhappinesses 
of life arise from the want of due understanding of these 
objects, and a just moderation of the desire for them. 
His analysis is remarkably clear, but it is too long for 
us to enter upon it ; the important thing being the 
charaotei* of the control which is to be exerted. To 
arrive at this, he employs a distinction of great praoti^'al 
utility, and which is peculiarly his own. 
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Following liis tiipartite division of knowleclgOj lie 
finds all kinds of it aiTange thcmselvos under one of 
two classes, and to be oitbor ndocjuate or inadcqmilo. 
By adequate knowledge be docs not mdiin what is 
cxbaustivo and complete, but wliat, as fai’ as it goes, is 
distinct and uncoiifiwod : by inadequate, be nioima wbiit 
we know niorcly as fiust citber derived I'roni our own 
sensations or from tbo authority of otbors, while of the 
connection of it with othor facts, of the causes, oflbets, 
or moaning of it wo know nothing. Wo may have an 
adequate idea of a circle, though wo are unacquainted 
with all the properties which belong to it ; wo conceive 
it distinctly as a figuro generated by tbo rotation of a 
line, one end of wbicli "is stationary. Phonomoiui, on 
the othor band, however made known to us — ^phenomena 
of tbo senses, and phenomena of oxporionco, as long as 
they remain pbonomona merely, and uuscon in any 
higher relation — ^we can nover know except as inad- 
equately. We cannot tell what outward things are by 
coming in contact with certain features of them. Wo 
have a very imperfect acquaintance even with our own 
bodies, and the sensations which we experience of 
various kinds rather indieate to us the nature of these 
bodies themselves than of the objects wliioh afiect them. 
Now, it is obvious that the greater part of mankind act 
only upon knowledge of this latter kind. Tho amuse- 
ments, even tho active pursuits, of most of us remain 
wholly within the range of uncertainty, and, therefore, 
are full of hazard and prccariousncss : little or nothing 
issues as wo expect. We look for pleasm’e and we find 
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pain ; we shun one pain and find a greater ; and thus 
arises the inofFectual character which we so complain of 
in life — the disappointments, failures, mortifications 
which form* the material of so much moral meditation 
on the vanity of the world. Much of all this is inevit- 
able from the constitution of our nature. The mind is 
too infirm to bo entirelj'' occupied with higher know- 
ledge. The conditions of life oblige us to act in many 
oases which cannot be understood by us except with 
the utmost inadequacy; and the resignation to the 
higher will which has determined all things in the 
wisest way, is imperfect in the best of us. Yet much 
is possible, if not all ; and, although through a large 
tract of life ‘ there comes one event to all, to the wise 
and to tho unwise,’ ' 3''et wisdom excellcth folly as far 
as light oxcolleth darkness.’ Tho phenomena of experi- 
ence, after inductive experiment, and just and careful 
consideration, arrange themselves under laws uniform 
in their operation, and furnishing a guide to tho judg- 
ment ; and over all things, although the interval must 
remain unexplored for ever, because what we would 
search into is Infinite, imiy be seen the beginning of aU 
things, the absolute eternal G-od. ‘Mens humana,’ 
Spinoza continues, ‘ quajdam agit, qumdam vero patitur.’ 
In so far as it is influenced by inadequate ideas — 
‘ eatenus patitur ’ — it is passive and in bondage, it is 
the sport of fortune and caprice : in so far as its ideas 
are adequate — ‘ eatenus agit ’ — ^it is active, it is itself. 
"While we are governed by outward temptations, by the 
casual pleasures, by the fortunes or the misfortunes of 

VOL, I. 2C 
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life, •we are but instruxnontSj yielding ourselves to be 
acted upon as -the a nimal is acted on by its appetites, or 
the inanimate matter by the laws which hind it ; wo 
are slaves — ^instnunents, it may ho, of sOme higher 
purpose in the order of nature, but in ourselves nothing ; 
instruments which are employed for a special work, and 
which are consumed in effecting it. So far, on the 
contrary, as we know clearly wliat we do, as wo under- 
stand what we are, and direct our conduct not by tho 
passing emotion of tho moment, Imt by a grave, clear, 
and constant knowledge of what is really good, so far 
we are said to act — ^we are ourselves tho spring of our 
own activity— wo pursoic tho genuino well-being of onr 
entire nature, and that wc can always find, and it never 
disappoints us when found. 

All things desire life ; all things seek for energy, and 
fuller and ampler being. Tho componont parts of man, 
his various appetites and passions, are scoking larger 
activity while pursuing ouch its imraodorato indulgejico j 
and it is the primary hiw of every single being that it 
so follows what will give it increased vitality. What- 
ever will contribute to such increase is the proper good 
of oaoh; and tho good of man os a imitod boing is 
measured and detewnined by tho effect of it upon his 
collective powers. The appetites gather power ftom' 
their several objects of desire ; but tho power of tho 
pai’t is tho wealjness of tho whole | and man as b col- 
leotive person gathers life, being, and self-mastery only 
from the absolute good, — ^the source of all real good, 
and truth) and energy, —that is, God, The love of God 
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is the extinction of all other loves and all other desires. 
To know Q-od, as far ns man can know him, is power, 
self-government, and peace. And this is virtue, and 
this is hlessMness. 

Thus, hy a formal process of demonstration, we are 
brought round to the old’ conclusions of theology ; and 
Spinoza protests that it is no new doctrine which he is 
teaching, but that it is one which in various dialects 
has been believed from the beginning of the world. 
Happiness depends on the consistency and coherency of 
character, and that coheronoy can only be given by the 
knowledge of tho One Being, to know whom is to know 
all things adequately, and to love whom is to have 
conquered every other inclination. The more entirely 
our minds rest on Him — tho more distinctly we regard 
aU things in their relation to Him, the more wo cease 
to be under the dominion of external things ; we 
surrender ourselves consciously to do His will, and as 
living men and not os passive things we become the 
instruments of His power. Whon the time nature and 
true causes of our affections become clear to us, they 
have no more power to influence us. Tho more we 
understand, the less can feeling sway us; we know 
that aU things are what they are,*b6cause they are so 
constituted that they could not be otherwise, and^we 
oease to be angry with our brother, beoause he dis- 
appoints us ; we shall not fret at calamity, nor complain 
of fortune, beoause no such thing as fortune exists ; 
and if we fail it is better than il* we had succeeded, not 
perhaps for ourselves, yet for the universe. We cannot 
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fear, when nothing can befall us except what Q-od 
wills, and we shall not violently hope, when the future, 
whatever it he, will ho the host which is possible. 
Seeing all things in their place in the everlasting order. 
Past and Future will not affect us. The temptation of 
present pleasure will not overemno the certainty of 
future pain, for the pain will ho as sure as the ideaaure, 
and we shall see all things under a rule of adamant. 
The foolish and the ignorant ai'o led n.stray by tho idea 
of contingency, and expect to ostjape tho just issuos of 
their actions ; tho wise man will know that each aotioii 
brings with it its inevitable conscquoncos, which even 
Qod cannot change withoxit ceasing to bo Himself. 

In such a manner, through all the conditions of 
life, Spinoza pursues tho advantages which will accrue 
to man from tho Imowledge of God, God and man 
being what his philosophy has described them. His 
practical teaching is singularly beautiful ; aHhough 
much of its beauty is perhaps duo to associaiious which 
have arisen out of Christianity, and which in tho 
system of Pantheism have no proper abiding place, 
Helaining, indeed, all ihat is beautiful in Christianity, 
he even seems to have relieved himself of tlie more 
fearful features of*tho general creed. He acknow- 
ledges no hell, no devil, no positive and active agency 
at enmity with God ; but sees in all things infinite 
gradations of beings, all in their way obedient, and all 
fulfilling the part allotted to them. Doubtless a plea- 
sant exchange and a grateful deliverance, if only we 
could persuade ourselves that a hundred pages of 
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judioioTisly arranged demonstrations could really and 
indeed liave worked it for us; if we could indeed 
believe that we could have the year without its winter, 
day withou? night, sunlight without shadow. Evil is 
unhappily too real a thing to he so disposed of. 

But if we cannot believe Spinoza’s system taken in 
its entire complotonoss, yet wo may not blind ourselves 
to the disintorestednosB and calm nobility which per- 
vades his theories of human life and obligation. He 
will not hear of a virtue which dosii'cs to bo rewarded. 
Virtue is the power of God in the human soul, and 
that is the exhaustive end of all human desire. ‘ Beati- 
tude non est virtutis pretium, sed ipsa virtue. Nihil 
aliud est quam ipsa unimi acquiescontia, qum ex Dei 
intuitivfi. cognitione oritur.’ The same spirit of gen- 
erosity exhibits itself in all his conclusions. The 
ordinary objects of desire, ho says, are of such a kind 
that for one man to obtain them is for another to lose 
them ; and this alone would sufiSce to prove tliat they 
are not what any man should labour after. But the 
ftdness of God suffices for us all ; and ho who possesses 
this good desires only to communicate it to every one, 
and to make all mankind as happy as himself. And 
again : — ‘ The wise man will not sgealc in society of his 
neighbour’s faults, and sparingly of the infirmity of 
hmnan nature ; but he will spKilc largely of human 
virtue and human power, and of the means by which 
that nature can best be perfected, so to lead men to put 
away that fear and aversion with which they look cm 
goodness, and learn with relieved heax-ts to love and 
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desire it.’ And once more : — * He who loves God will 
not desire that God should love liim in return with any 
partial or particular affection, for that is to desire that 
God for his sake shoixld change His overMting nature 
and become lower than himself.’ 

One grave element, indeed, of a religious faith 
would soem in such a system to he necessarily Avanting. 
Where individual action is resolved into the modified 
activity of the Universal Being, all ahsoi'hing and all 
evolving, the individuality of the personal man is but 
an evanescent and unreal shadow. Such individuality 
as we now poasoss, whatever it he, might continue to 
exist in a future state as really as it exists in the 
present, and those to whom it bolongs might bo anxious 
naturally for its persistence. Yet it would soem that 
if the soul be nothing except the idea of a body actually 
existing, when that body is decomposed into its elements, 
the soul corresponding to it must accompany it into an 
answering dissolution. And this, indeed, Spinoza in 
one sense actually affir'ms, when he denies to the Tniud 
any power of retaining consciousness of Avhat has 
befallen it in life, ‘ nisi durante corpore.' But 
Spinozism is a philosophy full of surprises ; and our 
calculations of whatwiws^ belong to it are porpetually 
baffled. The imagination, the memory, the senses, 
whatever belongs to inadequate porceptiou, perish 
necessarily and eteraally; and the man who has been 
the slave of his inclinations, who has no knowledge of 
God, and no active possession of himself, hamg in life 
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possessed no personality, loses in death the appearance 
of it with the dissolution of the body. 

Nevertheless, there is in Q-od an idea expressing the 
essence of She mind, united to the mind as the mind is 
united to the body, and thus there is in the soul some- 
thing of an evei'lasting nature which cannot utterly 
perish. And here Spinoza, as he often does in many of 
his most solemn conclusions, deserts for a moment the 
thread of his demonstrations, and appeals to the con- 
sciousness. In spite of our non-recollection of what 
passed before our birth, in spite of all difficulties from 
the dissolution of the body, ' Nihilominus,' he says, 

' sentimus cxporiraurque nos sotomos esse. Nam mens 
non minus res illas sentit quas intelligendo conoipit, 
quam quas in memori^ habet. Montis enim oculi 
quibus res videt observatque sunt ipsse domonstrationcs.* 

This perception, immediately revealed to the mind, 
falls into easy harmony with the rest of the system. 
As the mind is not a faculty, but an act or acts, — ^not 
a power of perception, but the perception itself, in its 
high union with the highest object (to use the meta- 
physical language which Coleridge has made popular 
and partially intelligible), the object and the subject 
become one. If knowledge bo followed as it ought to 
be followed, and all objects of Imowledgo be regarded in 
their relations to the Ono Absolute Being, the know- 
ledge of particular outward things, of nature, or life, 
or history, becomes, in fact, Imowledge of God ; and 
the more complete or adequate such knowledge, the 
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more tlie mind is raised above wbat is perishable in the 
pbenomena to the idea or law which lies beyond them. 
It learns to dwell exclusively upon the eternal, not 
upon the temporaiy ; and being thus occupied with tho 
everlasting laws, and its activity subsisting in its 
perfect union with them, it contracts in itself the 
character of the objects which possess it. Thus wo are 
emancipated from tho conditions of duration ; wo are 
liable even to death only quatems patinur, us wo are 
passive things and not active intelligoiiccs ; and tho 
more we possess such knowledge and are possessed by 
it, tho more entirely tho passive is superseded by tho 
active — so that at last tho human soul may ‘ become of 
such a nature that the portion of it which will perish 
with the body in comparison with that of it which 
shall endure, shall be insignificant and nulKus niomorM' 
(Eth. V. 38.) 

Such are the principal features of a philosophy, tho 
influonco of which upon Europe, direct and iudivoot, it 
is not easy to over-estimate. Tho account of it is far 
from being an account of tho whole of Spinoza’s 
labours ; his ‘ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus ’ was tho 
forerunner of Gorman historical criticism ; the whole 
of which has been bi<t the application of principles laid 
down in that remarkable work. But this is not a 
subject on which, upon the present occasion, we have 
cared to enter. Wo have designedly confined ourselves 
to tho system which is most associated with the name 
of its author. It is this which has been really 2>owor- 
ful, which has stolen over the minds oven of thinlcers 
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wlio imagine themselves most opposed to it. It has 
appeared in the absolute Pantheism of SohelLing and 
Hegel, in the Pantheistic Christianity of Herder and 
Schleiermacher. Passing into practical life it has 
formed the strong, shrewd judgment of Goethe, while 
again it has been able to unite with the theories of the 
most extreme materialism. 

It lies too, perhaps (and here its influence has been 
unmixedly good), at the bottom of that more reverent 
contemplation of nature which has caused the success 
of our modern landscape painting, which inspired 
Wordsworth’s poetry, and which, if ever physical 
science is to become an instrument of intellectual 
education, must first be infused into the lessons of 
nature ; the sense of that ’ something ' interfused in 
the material world — 

Wliosa dwelling is the light of sotting suns, 

And the round oooan, and tho living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; — 

A motion and a spirit, which impels 

All thinking things, all objeete of all thought. 

And rolls through all things. 

If we shrink from regarding the extended universe, 
with Spinoza, as an actual manifestation of Almighty 
God, we are unable to rest in the Inere denial that it is 
this. We go on to ask what it is, and we are obliged 
to conclude thus much at least of it, that every smallest 
being was once a thought in His mind ; and in tho study 
of what He has made, we are really and truly studying 
a revelation of Himself. 

It is not here, it is not on the physical, it is rather 
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on the moral side, that the stumbling-hloolc is lying ; 
in that excuse for evil and for evil men which the 
necessitarian theory will furnish, disguise it in what fair- 
sounding words we wiU. So plain this is, that ooramon- 
senso people, and especially English people, cannot 
bring themselves even to consider the question without 
impatience, and turn disdainfully and angrily from a 
theory which confuses their instincts of right and 
wrong. Although, however, error on this sido is in- 
finitely loss mischievous than on the other, no vehe- 
ment error can exist in this world with impunity; 
and it does appear that in our common view of these 
matters we have dosed our ejms to certain grave facts 
of experience, and have given the fatalist a vantage 
ground of real ti’uth which we ought to have considored 
and allowed. At tlie risk of todiousness wo shall enter 
briefly into this unpromising ground. Life and the 
necessities of life are our best philosophers if we will 
only listen honestly to what they say to ua ; and dislike 
the lesson as we may, it is cowardice which refuses to 
hear it. 

The popular belief is, that right and wrong lie before 
every man, and that he is free to choose between them, 
and the responsibilitjf of choice rests with himself. The 
fatalist’s belief is that every man’s actions are deter- 
mined by causes external and internal, ovor which he 
has no power, leaving no room for any moral choice 
whatever. The first is oontradiotod by facts, the second 
by the instinct of consdenoe. Even Spinoza allows 
that for practical purposes we are obliged to regard the 
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future as contingent, and ourselves as able to influence 
it ; and it is incredible that botb our inward convictions 
and our outward conduct should be built togethei’ upon 
a Msehoofl. But if, as Butler says, whatever be the 
speculative account of the matter, wo are practically 
forced to regard ourselves as free, this is but half the 
truth, for it may be equally said that practically we 
are forced to regard each other as not free ; and to 
make allowanco, every moment, for influences for which 
we cannot hold each other personally responsible. If 
not, — if every person of sound mind (in the common 
acceptation of the term) be equally able at all tim^s to 
act right if only he — why all the care which we 

take of children ? why the pains to keep them from bad 
society ? why do we so anxiously watch their disposi- 
tion, to determine the education which will best answer 
to it ? Why in cases of guilt do we vary our moral 
censure according to the opportunities of the offender ? 
"Why do we find excuses for youth, for inexperience, for 
violent natural passion, for bad education, bad exam- 
ple P Why, except that we feel that all these things do 
affect the culpability of the guilty person, and that it is 
folly and inhumanity to disregard them P But what 
we act upon in private life wo calinot aclmowledge in 
our ethical theories, and, while our conduct in detail is 
humane and just, we have been contented to gather our 
speculative philosophy out of the broad and coarse 
generalizations of political necessity. In the swift 
haste of social life we must indeed treat men as we find 
them. We have no time to make allowances ; and the 
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graduation of punisliment by the scale of guilt is a 
mere impossibility. A thief is a thief in tho law’s eye 
though he has been trained from his cradlo in the 
konnels of St Giles’s; and definito penalties must be 
attached to definite acts, tho conditions of political lifo 
not admitting of any other method of dealing with 
them. But it is absurd to twguo from such rude nocos- 
sity that each act therefore, by whomsoever committed, 
is of specific culpability. Tho act is ono thing, tho 
moral guilt is another, 'riicrc iiro many cases in which, 
as Butler again allows, if wo trace a sinner’s history to 
the Ijottom, the guilt attributable to hiinsolf appoans to 
■vanish altogether. 

This is plain mattor of fact, and as long as wo 
continue to deny or ignore it, there will bo found men 
(not bad men, but men who lovo the truth as much as 
ourselves), who will see only what we neglect, and will 
insist upon it, and build their systems upon it. 

And again, if loss obvious, yet not leas real, are 
those natural tendencies which each of tis brings with 
him into the world, — ^which we did not make, and yet 
which almost as much determine what wo are to be, os 
the properties of the seed determine iho tree which 
shall grow from it. Mon are self-willed, or violent, or 
obstinate, or weak, or generous, or aflbotionato ; there 
is as large difieronce in their dispositions as in tho 
features of thoir faces. Duties which aro easy to one, 
another finds difficult or impossible. It is with morals 
as it 18 with art. Two children are taught to draw ; 
one learns with ease, the other hardly or never. In 
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vain iihe master vdll show him what to do. It seems 
so oasy : it seems as if he had only to will, and the 
thing would be done ; but it is not so. Between the 
desire and? the execution lies the incapable organ which 
only wearily, and after long labour, imperfectly accom- 
plishes what is required of it. And the same, to a 
certain extent, unless wo will deny the patent facts of 
cxperionoo, holds true in moral actions. No wonder, 
therefore, that evaded or thrust aside as those things 
are in tho popular beliefs, as soon as they are recognized 
in their full reality they should be mistolcon for the 
whole truth, and the free-will theory be thrown aside 
as a chimora. 

It may be said, and it often is said, that such 
reasonings are merely sophistical — that however we 
entangle oui-selves in logic, we are conscious that we 
are free ; we know — we are as sure as we are of our ex- 
istence — that wo have power to act this way or that 
way, exactly as wo choose. But this is less plain than 
it seems ; and if granted, it proves less than it appears 
to prove. It may be true that we can act as we choose, 
but can we chooee ? Is not our choice determined for 
us ? We cannot determine from the fact, because we 
always have chosen as soon as vm act, and we cannot 
replace the conditions in such a way as to discover 
whethei’ we could have chosen anything else. The 
stronger motive may have determined our volition 
without our perceiving it ; and if we desire to prove 
our independence of motive, by showing that we can 
choose something different from that which we should 
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naturally have chosen, we still cannot escape from the 
circle, this very desire becoming, as Mr Hume observes, 
itself a motive. Again, consciousness of tho possession 
of any power may easily be delusive ; we cah properly 
judge what our 2 >owoi's are only by what they have 
actually accomplished ; wo know what wo have done, 
and wo may infer from having done it that our ]jowor 
was equal to what it achieved. But it is easy for us to 
overrate mir strength if we try to measure our abilities 
in themselves. A man who can leap five yards may 
think that ho can leap six ; yot ho may try and fail. 
A man who can write jn’ose may only learn that ho 
cannot write poetry from tho badness of tlio versos 
which ho produces. To the appeal to consoiousnoss of 
power there is always on answer : — that we may believe 
ourselves to possess it, but that exporienoc proves that 
we may be deceived. 

There is, however, another group of feelings which 
cannot be set aside in this way, which do prove that, in 
some sense or other, in some degree or other, wo are 
the authors of our own actions. It is one of tho clear*- 
est of all inward phenomena, that where two or more 
courses involving moral issues are before us, whether 
we have a consoiousHoas of jmver to choose between 
them or not, we have a consciousness that we ought to 
choose between them ; a sense of duty — Sn Sei Tovro 
<np6,Trav — as Aristotle expresses it, which we cannot 
shake off. Whatover this consciousness involves (and 
soine measure of freedom it must involve or it is non. 
sense), the feeling exists within us, and refuses to yield 
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before all the batteries of logic. It is not that of the 
two coiirses we know that one is in the long rim the 
best, and the other more immediately tempting. We 
have a son%e of obligation irrespective of consequence, 
the violation of which is followed again by a sense of 
self-disapprobation, of censure, of blame. In vain will 
Spinoza toll us that such feelings, incompatible as they 
are with tho theory of poworlessness, are mistakes aris- 
ing out of a false philosophy. They are primary facts 
of sensation most vivid in minds of most vigorous sensi- 
bility ; and although they may be extinguished by 
habitual profligacy, or possibly, perhaps, destroyed by 
logic, the paralysis of the conscience is no more a proof 
that it is not a real power of perceiving real things, 
than blindneiss is a proof that sight is not a real power. 
The perceptions of worth and worthlessness are not 
conclusions of reasoning, but immediate sensations like 
those of seeing and hearing ; and although, lilce the 
other senses, they may be mistaken sometimes in the 
accounts they render to us, the fact of the existence of 
such feelings at aU proves that there is something 
which corro-sponds to them. If there be any such 
things as ' true ideas,' or dear, distinct perceptions at 
all, this of praise and blame is onS of them, and aooord* 
iug to Spinoza’s own rule wo must accept what it 
involves. And it involves that somewhere or other the 
influence of causes ceases to operate, and that some 
degree of power thei'e is in men of self-determination, 
by the amount of which, and not by their specific 
actions, moral merit or demerit is to be measured. 
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Speculative difficulties remain in abundance. It will 
be said in a case, e. of moral trial, that there may 
have been paxt&f ; but was there poicer ctiough to resist 
the temptation ? If there was, then it was fesiated. If 
there was not, there was no responsibility. "We must 
answer again from practical instinct. "Wo refuse 
to allow men to be considered all equally guilty who 
have committed the same faults; and wo insist that 
their actions must bo measured against their opportun- 
ities. But a similar conviction assures us that there is 
somewhere a point of freedom. "Where that point is — 
whore other influences terminate, and responsibility 
begins — ^will always bo of intricate and often impossible 
solution. But if there be such a point at all, it is fatal 
to necessitarianism, and man is what he has been hither- 
to supposed to be — an exception in the order of nature, 
with a power not differing in degree b\it differing in 
kind from those of other creatures. Moral life, like all 
life, is a mystery ; and as to anatomize the body will 
not reveal the secret of animation, so with the actions 
of the moral man. The spiritual life, which alone gives 
them meaning and being, glides away before the logical 
dissecting laiife, and leaves it but a corpse to work 
upon. » 
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T O be entirely just in our estimate of other ages is 
not difficult — ^it is impossible. Even what is pass- 
ing in our presence wg see but through a glass darkly. 
The mind as well as tho eye adds something of its own, 
before an image, even of tho clearest object, can be 
painted upon it. 

And in historical inquiries, the most instructed 
thinkers have but a limited advantage over the most 
illiterate. Those Avho know the most, approach least 
to agreement. The most careful invostigations are 
diverging roads — the further men travel upon thorn, 
the greater the interval by which they are divided. In 
the eyes of David Hume the hktory of the Saxon 
Princes is ‘ tlie ■scuffling of kites and crows.' Father 
Newman would mortify tho conceit of a degenerate 
England by pointing to the sixty saints and tho hun- 
dred confessors who were trained in her royal palaces 
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for file Calendar of the Blessed. How vast a onaam 
yawns between these two conceptions of the same era I 
Through what common term can the student puss from 
one into the other P 

Or, to take an instance yot more noticeable. The 
history of England scarcely intorcsls Mr Macaulay 
before the Eovolution of the sovenleonth century. To 
Lord John Russell, the Reformation was the first out- 
come from centuries of folly and ferocity ; and Mr 
Hallain’a more temperate language sofiens, without 
concealing, a similar conclusion. Those writers have 
nil studied what they describe. Mr Carlyle has studied 
the same subject with power at least equal to theirs, 
and to him the greatness of English character was 
waning with the dawn of English litoratnro ; the race 
of horoQs was already failing. The era of action was 
3dQlding before the era of speech. 

All these views may seem to oursolves exaggerated j 
we may have settled into senno modorato via media, or 
have carved out our own ground on an original pattenr ; 
but if we are wise, the dilForeuocs in other men's judg- 
ments will teach us to be difiident. The more distinctly 
we have made history boar witness in favour of our 
particular opinions, ^he more we have multiplied the 
chances against the truth of our own theory. 

Again, supposing that wo have made a truce with 
‘opinions,’ propcady so called; supposing we have 
satisfied ocu'selves that it is idle to quarrel upoir poiiits 
on which good men differ, and that it is bettor to attend 
rather to what we certainly know;, supposing that, 
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eitber from superior wisdom, or from tlie conceit of 
superior wisdom, we have resolved that we will look for 
human perfection neither exclusively in the Old World 
nor exclusively in the New — ^neither among Catholics 
nor Protestants, among Whigs or Tories, heathens or 
Christians — that wo have laid aside accidental differences,, 
and determined to recognize only moral distinctions, to 
love moral worth, and to hato moral evil, wherever we 
find them ; — even supposing all this, we have not much 
improved our position — we cannot leap from our shadow.. 

Eras, like individuals, differ fe’om one another in 
the spooics of virtue which they encourage. In one 
ago, we find the virtues of the wmrrior ; in the next, of 
the saint. The ascetic and the soldier in their turn 
disappear ; an industrhd era succeeds, bringing with it 
the virtues of common sense, of grace, and refinement. 
There is the virtue of energy and commcuid, there is 
the vix’tue of humility and patient suffering. All these 
are different, and all are, or may be, of equal moral 
value ; yet, from tho constitution of oui» minds, we are 
so framed that xve cannot equally appreciate all ; we 
sympathize instinctively with the person who most 
represents our own ideal — ^with tho' period when the 
graces which most harmonize whh oui- own tempers 
have been especially cultivated. Eurther, if we leave 
out of sight these refinements, and content ourselves 
with the most popular conceptions of morality, there is 
this immeasurable difficulty — so great, yet so little con-i 
sidered, — ^that goodness is positive as well as- negative, 
and consistB in the active acoompHshment of osrtaiu) 
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things which we are bound to do, as well as in the 
abstaining from things which wo are bound not to do. 
And here the vvai'p and woof vary in shade and pattern. 
Many a man, with the help of circumstances, may pick 
his way clear through life, having never violated one 
prohibitive commandment, and yet at last bo fit only 
for the place of the unprofitable soiwaiit — lie may not 
have committed either sin or crime, yet never have felt 
the pulsation of a single unsol/ish emotion. Another, 
meanwhile, shall have been hurried by an inipulsivo 
nature into fault after fault — shall have boon rciokloss, 
improvident, perhaps profligate, yot bo fitter after all 
for the kingdom of heaven ihan the Pharisee— fitter, 
because against the catalogue of faults there could 
poi’haps be set a fairer list of acts of oomparativo gen- 
erosity and self-forgetfulness — fitter, because to those 
who love much, much is forgiven. Pielding had no 
occasion to make Blifil, behind his decent coat, a traitor 
and a hypocrite. It would have boon enough to have 
coloured him in and out alike in the steady hues of 
selfishness, afraid of offending the upper powers as he 
was afraid of offending Allworthy — not from any love 
for what was good, but solely because it would be 
imprudent — ^becauso «tho pleasure to bo gained was not 
worth the risk of oonsoquonoes. Such a Blifil would 
havo answered the novelist’s purpose — for ho would have 
remained a worse imui in tho estimation of some of us 
than Tom Jones. 

So the truth is ; but unfortunately it is only whore 
aoourate knowledge is stimulated by affection, that we 
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are able to feel it. Persons who live beyond our own 
circle, and, still more, persons wbo have lived in another 
age, receive what is called justice, not charity ; and 
justice 18 supposed to consist in duo allotments of censure 
for each special act of misconduct, leaving merit un- 
recognized. There are many reasons for this harsh 
method of judging. We must decide of men by what 
wo know, and it is easier to know faults than to know 
virtues. Paults are specific, easily described, easily 
appreciated, easily remembered. And again, there is, 
or may bo, hypocrisy in virtue ; but no one pretends to 
vice who is not vicious. The bad things which can be 
proved of a man wo know to be genuine. He was a 
spendthrift, he was an adulterer, ho gambled, he 
equivocated. These ai-e blots positive, unless untrue, 
and when they stand alone, tinge the whole oharaoter. 

This also is to be observed in historical criticism. 
All men feel a necessity of being on some terms with 
their conscience, at theii- own expense or at another’s. 
If they cannot part with their faults, they ivill at least 
call them by their right name when they meet with such 
faults elsewhere ; and thus, when they find account of 
deeds of violence or sensuality, of tyranny, of injustice 
of man to man, of great and extensive suffering, or any 
of those other misfortunes which the selfishness of men 
has at various times occasioned, they will vituperate the 
doers of such things, and the ago which has permitted 
them to bo done, with the full emphasis of virtuous 
indignation, while all the time they are themselves 
doing things which will bo described, with no less jus- 
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tice, in, the same ooloui's, by an equally virhious pos- 
terity. 

Historians are fond of recording tb§ supposed 
suffering’s of the poor in Ibo days of serfdom and villon- 
age ; yet tho records of tbo strikes nf tlvo last ten years, 
when told by the sufferers, contain pictures no less 
fertile in ti’agcdy. Wo spetde of famines and plagues 
under the Tudors and SUmrta ; but tho Irish famine, 
and the Irish plague of 1R47, tho last page of such 
horrors which has yet boon turned over, is tho most 
horrible of all. Wo can conceive a description of 
England during tbo yeiir wliitib lias just closed over us 
(1836), true in all its details, containing no one 
statement which can bo cliullengod, no single exaggera- 
tion which can be proved; and this dcsoriptioir, if 
given without tho oorrecling traits, shall mivko ages to 
come marvel wh^ the Cities of tho Plain wore de.stroyod, 
and England was allowed to survive. Tho fraiuls of 
trusted men, high in power and high in supposed 
religion ; tho wholesale poisonings ; the robberies ; tho 
adulteration of food — ^nay, of almost everything exposed 
for sale — tho oi'uel usage of women — oluldron murdered 
for the burial foes — ^life aixd property inscouro in open 
day in the open streets — splondour such as tho world 
never saw before upon earth, '''•ith vice and squalor 
eroiiohing under its walls — lot aU. this bo written down 
by an enemy, or lot it be aacortainod hereafter by the 
investigation of a posterity which desires to judge us 
as we generally have judged our forofathons, and few 
yeaw will show darker in tho English anntils than the 
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year wMoli we have just left behind us. Yet we know, 
in the honesty of our hearts, how unjust such a picture 
would be, ^ Our future advocate, if we are so happy 
as to find one, may not bo able to disprove a single 
article in the indictment ; and yet we know that, as the 
world goes, ho will be right if he marks the year with 
a white stroke — as one in which, on the whole, the 
moral harvest was better than an average. 

Once more : our knowledge of any man is always 
inadequate — oven of the unit which each of us calls 
himself ; and the first condition under which we can 
know a man at all is, that he bo in essentials something 
like ourselvos ; that our own experience be an inter- 
preter which shall open the secrets of his experience 5 
and it often happens, even among our contemporaries, 
that we are altogether baffled. The Englishman and 
the Italian may understand each other’s speech, but 
the language of each other’s ideas has still to be learnt. 
Our long failures in Ireland have risen from a radical 
incongruity of ohaz’ucter which has divided the Celt 
from the Saxon. And again, in the same country, the 
Catholic will be a mystery to the Protestant, and the 
Protestant to the Catholic, Their intellects have been 
shaped in opposite moulds; they are like instruments 
which cannot be played in concert. In the same way, 
but in a far higher degree, we are divided from the 
generations which have preceded us in this planet — -wq 
try to comprehend a Perides or a CBesor— an image 
rises before us which we seem to recogniee as belonging 
to our common humanity. There is this feature which 
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is familiar to us — and this — and tliis, "Wo iiro full of 
hope ; tho linoamonls, one by ono, pass into cloarnoas ; 
%Yhon sviddenly the figure becomes enveloped in a cloud 
— soino perplexity crosses our analysis, baffling it 
nttorlj’-, the phantom which wo have evoked dies away 
before our eyes, scomfnlly mocking our iiuuipacity to 
master it. 

Tho English antecedent to tho lioformntion are 
nearer to us than Greeks or Romans ; and yet there is 
a largo interval between tho baron who fought at Barnet 
field, and liis polished dosooudnnt in a modern drawing- 
room. Tho scale of aiipreciaiion and the rule of judg- 
ment — the habits, iho hoi)oa, tho fears, tho omotions 

have utterly changed. 

In perusing modei’u histories, tho present writer has 
been struck dumb with wonder at tho facility with 
which men will fill in chasms in their information with 
conjecture ; will guess at tho motives which have 
prompted actions ; will pass their censures, as if all 
secrets of the past lay out on an open scroll before them, 
Ho is obliged to say for himself that, wherever ho has 
hoen fortunate enough to discover authentic explanations 
of English historical difficulties, it is rare indeed that he 
has found any conjecture, either of his own or of any 
other modern writer, confirmed. The true motive has 
almost invariably boon of a kind which no modern 
exporionce could have suggested. 

Thoughts such as these form a hesitating prelude 
to an expression of opinion on a controverted (piostion. 
They will seiwe, however, to indicate the limits within 
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wliicli the said opinion is supposed to bo hazarded. 
And in fact, neither in this nor in any historical 
subject is the conclusion so clear that it can be 
enunciated in a definite form. Hie utmost which can 
be safely hazarded with history is to relate honestly 
ascertained facts, with only such indications of a 
judicial sentence upon them as may be suggested in the 
fonn in which the story is arranged. 

Whether tho monastic bodies of England, at the 
time of tlioir dissolution, were really in that condition 
of moral corruption which is laid to their charge in the 
Act of Parliament by which they wero dissolved, is a 
point which it seems hopeless to argue. Roman 
Catholic, and indeed almost aU. English, writers who 
are not committed to an u n favourable opinion by the 
ultra-Protestantism of their doctrines, seem to have 
agreed of late years that the accusations, if not false, 
were enormously exaggerated. The dissolution, wo are 
told, was a predetermined act of violence and rapacity ; 
and when the reports and the letters of the visitors are 
quoted in justification of tho Government, the discus- 
sion is dosed with the dismissal of every unfavourable 
witness from the court, as venal, corrupt, calumnious — 
in fact, as a suborned liar. Upon these terms the 
argument is easily disposed of ; and if it were not that 
truth is in all matters better than falsehood, it woidd 
bo idle to reopen a question which cannot be justly 
dealt with. No evidence can aflfect convictions which 
have been arrived at without evidence — and why should 
we attempt a task which it is hopeless to accomplish ? 
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It seems necessary, Iiowever, to reassert the actual 
state of the surviving testimony from time to time, if it 
be only to sustain the links of the old traditions ; and 
the present paper will contain ono or two pictures of a, 
peculiar kind, exhibiting the life and habits of those 
institutions, which have boen lately mot witli chiefly 
among the uiipriuted Hceords. In anticipation of any 
possible charge of unfairness in judging from isolated 
instances, we disclaim simply all dosiro to judge — all 
wish to do anything beyond relating certain ascortainod 
stories. Jjot it remain, to those who aro pervorso 
enough to insist upon it, an open qnostioJi whether tho 
monasteries were more corrupt under Henry tho Eighth 
than they had been four hundred years earlier. Tho 
dissolution would have been equally a uooessity ; for no 
reasonable person would desire that bodies of men 
should have boon maintained for the only business of 
singing masses, when the oflicaey of masses was no 
longer believed. Our present desire is merely this — to 
satisfy ourselves whether tho Government, in dis- 
charging a duty which could not ho dispensed with, 
condescended to falsehood in seeking a vindication for 
themselves which they did not require; or whether 
they had cauao really to boliove the majority of tho 
monastic bodies to ho as thoy affirmed — ^whothor, that 
is to say, thoro really were such cusos either of flagrant 
immorality, neglect of discipline, or careless waste and 
prodigality, as to justify the general censure which was 
pronounced against the system hy tho Parliament and 
the Piivy Council. 
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Secure in tlie supposed completeness witli which 
Queen Mary’s agents destroyed the Eecords of the visit- 
ation under her father, Roman Oatholic writers have 
taken refuge in a disdainful denial ; and the Anglicans, 
who for the most part, while contented to enjoy the 
fruits of the Reformation, detest the means hy which 
it was brought about, have token the same view. 
Bishop Latimer tolls us that, when the Report of the 
visitors of tho abbeys was read in the Commons House, 
there rose from all sides one long cry of ‘ Down with 
them.' But Bishop Latimer, in the opinion of High 
Churchmen, is not to be believed. Do we produce 
letters of tho visitors themselves, we are told that they 
are the slanders prepared to justify a preconceived pur- 
pose of spoliation, Ho witness, it seems, will be 
admitted unless it be the witness of a friend. Unless 
some enemy of the Reformation can be found to confess 
the crimes which made tho Reformation necessary, the 
crimes themselves are to be regarded as unproved. 
This is a hard condition. We appeal to Wolsey. 
Wolsey commenced tho suppression. Wolsey first 
made public tlie infamies which disgraced the Church ; 
while, notwithstanding, he died the devoted servant of 
the Church. This evidence is surely admissible ? But no: 
Wolsey, too, must be put out of court. Wolsey was a 
courtier and a time-server. Wolsey was atyrant’s minion. 
Wolsey was — ^in short, we know not what Wolsey was, 
or what he was not. Who can put confidence in a 
charlatan P Behind the bulwarks of such objections, the 
champion of the abbeys may well believe himself secure. 
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A-nil yet, imrottsonable tbougli these demands may 
be, it happens, after all, that -we are able partially to 
gratify them. It is strange that, of all extant aeeusa- 
tions against any one of the abbeys, the heaviest is 
from a quarter which even Lingard himself would 
scarcely call suspicious. No picture loft us by ireiiry’s 
■visitors surjjasscs, even if it equals, a description of the 
condition of the Abbey of St Albans, in the last quai’tor 
of the fifteenth century, drawn by Morton, Henry the 
Sovonth’s minister. Cardinal Archbishop, Legate of the 
Apostolic Sec, in a letter addressed by him to the 
Abbot of St Albans himself. We must request our 
reader’s special attention for tho no.vt two pages. 

In tho year 1489, Pope Innocent the Eighth — 
moved with tho enormous stories which reached his oar 
of the corruption of the houses of religion in England 
— granted a commission to tho Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to make inquiries whether those stories wore true, 
and to proceed to correct and reform as might seem 
good to him. The regular clergy were exempt from 
episcopal visitation, except under especial directions 
from Eome. The occasion had appeared so serious as 
to make extraordinary interference necessary. 

On the receipt of the Papal commission, Cardinal 
Morton, among other letters, wrote the following 
letter : — 

John, by Divine permission, Arebbishop of Onutorbury, Primate 
of all England, Legate of tlie Apostolic Soo, to William, Abbot of 
the Monostory of St Albans, greeting. 

"We have received certain letters under lend, the copies whereof 
we bei'ewith send you, from our most holy Lord and Pather in Christ, 
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Inuoccai, by Divine Providence Pope, the eighth of that name. We 
therefore, John, the Archbishop, the visitor, reformer, inquisitor, and 
judge therein mentioned, in reverence for the Apostolic See, have 
taken upon ourselves the burden of enforoing the said commission : 
and have dotemiined that we will proceed by, and according to, the 
full force, tenor, and eifcct of the same. 

And it has come to our ears, being at once publicly notorious and 
brought before ue upon the testimony of many witnesses worthy of 
credit, that you, the abbot afore-mentioned, have been of long time 
noted and dilfamed, and do yet continue so noted, of simony, of usury, 
of dilapidation and waste of the goods, revenues, and possessions of 
the said monastery, and of certain other enormous crimes and ex- 
cesses hereafter written. In the rule, custody, and administration of 
the goods, spiritual and temporal, of the said monastery you arc so 
remiss, so negligent, so prodigal, that whereas the said monastery 
was of old times founded and endowed by the pious devotion of 
illustrious princes, of famous memory, heretofore kings of this land, 
the most noble progenitors of onr moat serene Lord and King that 
now is, in order that true religion might flourish there, that the 
name of the Most High, in whoso honour and glory it was instituted, 
might be duly celebrated there; 

And whereas, in days heretofore, the regular observance of the 
said rule was greatly regarded, and hospitality was diligently kept 5 

Nevertheless, for no little time, during which you have presided 
in the same monastery, you and certain of your fellow-monks and 
brothreu (whose blood, it is feared, through your neglect, a severe 
Judge will require at your hand) have relaxed the measure and form 
of religious life ; you have laid aside the pleasant yoke of contempla- 
tion, and all tegular observances — hospitality, alms, and those other 
offices of piety which of old time were exei'oised and ministered 
therein have decreased, and by your faul^, your carelessness, your 
neglect and deed, do daily decrease more and more, and cease to be 
regarded — the pious vows of the founders are defrauded of their 
just intent — the ancient rule of your order is deserted ; and not a 
few of your fellow-monks and brethren, as we most deeply grieve U 
learn, giving themselves over to a reprobate mind, laying aside the 
fcai of God, do lead only a life of lasciviousness — nay, os is horrible 
to relate, be not afraid to defile the holy places, even the very 
churches of God, 1^ infamous intercourse with nuns, jro. &c. 
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. Tou yourself, moreover, among other grave enoriiiiUcs and 
abominable crimes whereof you aro guilty, and for which you are 
noted and diffamed, have, in the first place, admitted a certain 
married woman, named Elena Gormyn, who has separated herself 
without just cause from her husband, a)ul for some- time past has 
lived in adultery with another man, to he a nun or sister in the 
house or Priory of Pray, lying, ns you protend, within yooi' juris- 
diction. Yon have next appointed the samn woman to be prioress 
of the said house, notwilbstiwding that licr said Inishnnd was 
living at the time, and is still alive. And fmully, I’lither Thomas 
Sudbury, one of your brother monks, publicly, notoriously, and with- 
out interferonoo or punishment from you, has associated, iiud still 
assooiatca, with this woman as an ndultorur with his harlot. 

Moreover, divers other of your brethren and follow-monks have 
rosorlod, and do resort, eonliminlly to her and olher women at the 
same place, as to a public broUicl or rcooiviug house, and luive received 
no correction therefor. 

Nor is Pray the only house into which you have iul.roducmd dis- 
order. At the unmiory of Sapwoll, which you also eouleml to he 
under your jurisdiction, you cbaiigc the prioresses and superiors 
again and again at your own will imd oaprico. Here, as well us at 
"Bray, you depose those who are good ami religious j you promote 
to the highest dignities the worthless and the vicious. The duties 
of the order arc oast aside j virtue is uoglcotcdi and by these ineiuis 
so much cost and oxtravagnnoe has been caused, that to provide 
moans for your iuduigcnoe you have introduced certain of your 
brethren to preside iu their homsea under the name of guardians, 
when in fact they are no guardians, but thieves and notorious villains; 
and with their help you have caused and permitted the goods of the 
same priories to he dispensed, or to siienk more truly to be dissipated, 
in the above-described corruptions and other enormous and aoouvsed 
otfonoes. Those places Snoe religious arc rendered and voputod as 
it were profane and impious ; and by your own and your creatures’ 
oonduot, are so impoverished os to he reduced to the verge of ruin. 

In liko mamier, also, you have dealt with oertairt other cells of 
monks which you say are subjoofc to you, even within the monastery 
of the glorious proto-mai-tyr Albnn himself. You have dilapidated 
the oommon property J you have made away with the ieTOls; the 
copses, the woods, tlw underwood, almost all the Guksj and othss 
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forest trees, to the valae of eight thousand marks and more, you haye 
made to be out dovn without distinction, and they have by you been 
sold and alienated. The brethren of the abbey, some of whom, as is 
reported, are given over to all the evil things of the world, nesrleet 
the service ofsGod altogether. They live with harlots and mistresses 
publicly and oontinuonsly, within the precincts of the monastery and 
v/ithout. Some of them, who are covetous of honour mid promotion, 
and desirous therefore of pleasing your cupidity, have stolen and 
made away with the clialices and other jewels of the church. They 
have even sacrilegiously extracted the prcoioua stones from the very 
shrine of St Alban j and you have not punished these men, but 
have rather knowingly supported and maintained them. If any of 
your hrothren be living justly and religiously, if any be wise and 
virtuous, these you straightway depress and hold in hatred. . . . 
You . . . 

But we need not transcribe further this ovei’whelm- 
ing dooumont. It pursues its way through mire and 
filth to its most lame and impotent conclusion. After 
all this, the Abbot was not deposed ; he was invited 
merely to reconsider his doings, and, if possible, amend 
them. Such was Church discipline, even under an 
extraordinary commission from Rome. But the most 
inoorrigiblo Anglican will scarcely question the truth 
of a picture drawn by such a hand ; and it must be 
added that this one unexceptionable indictment lends at 
once assui’ed credibility to the reports which were pre- 
sented fifty yeai's later, on the general visitation. There 
is no longer room for the presumptive objection that 
charges so revolting could not be true We see that 
in their worst form they could be true, and the evidence 
of Legh and Leghton, of Rice and Bedyll, as it remains 
in their letters to Cromwell, must he diakeu' in detail, 
or else it must he accepted as correct. Wo cannot 
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dream tliat Archbishop Morton was mistaken, as was 
misjed by false information. St Albans was no obscure 
priory in a remote and thinly-p copied county. The 
Abbot of St Alban.s was a peor of the realm, taking 
precedenco of bishops, living in Iho full glare of 
notoriety, within a fow miles of London. The Arch- 
bishop had ample moans of aseertaiaiug tho truth ; and, 
we may bo sure, hod tjikcn care to examine his ground 
before ho left on record so tremendous an accusation. 
This story is true — ns trao as it is pitoous. Wo will 
patrse a moment over it holbro wo puss from this, once 
more to ask our paBsiouiiio Church friends whether still 
they will persist that tho abbeys wero no worse under 
the Tudors than they had been in their origin, under 
the Soxons, or undoi- the first Merman and Plantagcnet 
kings. We refuse to believe it. The abbeys which 
towered in tho midst of tho English towns, the houses 
clustered at their feet like subjects round some majestic 
queen, wore images indeed of tho civil suproinuey which 
the Church of tho Middle Ages had as.sortcd for itself; 
but they wero images also of an inner spiritnul sublimity, 
which had won tho homage of grateful aiid admiring 
nations. Tho heavenly graces had once descended 
upon the monastic mlers, making thorn ministers of 
mercy, patterns of celestial life, breathing witnesses of 
the power of the Spirit in renewing and sanctifying the 
heart. And then it was that art and woallli and genius 
poured out their treasures to raise fitting taboruacles for 
the dwelling of so divine a soul. Alike in the village 
and the city, amongst tho unadorned walls and lowly 
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roofs whioli closed in tlie humble dwelliiigs of the laity, 
the majestic houses of the Father of mankind and of 
his especial servants I'ose up in sovereign beauty. And 
ever at the^ sacred gates sat Mercy, pouring out relief 
from a never-failing store to the poor and the suffering ; 
over within the sacred aisles the voices of holy men 
wore pealing heavenwards in intercession for the sins of 
mankind ; and such blessed influences wore thought to 
exhale around those mysterious precincts, that even the 
poor outcasts of society — ^tho debtor, the felon, and the 
outlaw — gathered round tho walls as the siok men 
sought the shadow of tho apostles, and lay there shel- 
tered from tho avenging hand, till their sins were 
Avashod from off thoir souls. Tho abbeys of the middle 
ages floated through tho storms of war and conquest, 
like the ark upon the waves of the flood, in the midst 
of violence remaining inviolate, through the awful 
reverence which surrounded them. Tho abbeys, as 
Henry’s visitors found them, were as little like what 
they once had boon, as the living man in the pride of 
his growth is like tho corpse which the earth makes 
haste to hide for ever. 

The official letters which reveal the condition into 
which the monastic establishineqts had degenerated, 
ai'e chiefly in the Cotton Library, and a largo number 
of them have been published by tho Camden Society. 
Besides those, however, there are in the Rolls House 
many other documents which confirm and complete the 
statements of the writers of those letters. There is a 
part of what seems to have been a digest of the ‘ Black 

VOti. X, 
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Boot ' — ftn epitome of iniquities, under tto title of llio 
‘ Oompendium Compertorum.' There are also reports 
from pidvate persons, private entreaties for inquiry, 
depositions of monies in offioial examinations, and other 
similar papers, which, in many instances, arc loo olFons- 
ive to t)0 produced, and may rest in obscurity, unless 
contentious persons compol us to bring tliem forward. 
Soino of those, however, throw curious light on the 
habits of tho tiino, and 011 tho collateral disorders which 
accompanied tho moro gross enormities. They show 
ns, too, that although the dark lints predominate, the 
picture was not Avholly black; tliat us just Lot Avas in 
tho midst of yodom, yet was unable by his single pre- 
sence to saAm the guilty city from dcstruclion, so in the 
latest ora of monasticism there Averc typos yet lingering 
of an older and fairer agn, Avho, noverlholess, Avore not 
delivered, like tho patiunroh, but perished most of them 
Avith the inslitutioiA to Avhich they belonged. The 
hideous exposure is not nnlintcd with fairer linos ; and 
we see traits here and there of true devotion, mistaken 
but heroic. 

Of these documents, tAvo specimens shall bo given 
in this place, one of either hind ; and both, so far as 
we ImoAv, noAV to inodern history. The first is so 
singular, that avo print it as it is found — a genuine 
antique, fished up, in jierfoct preservation, out of the 
wreck of the old Avorld. 

About eight miles from LudloAv, in the county of 
Herofdi'dshire, once stood the Abbey of ^igmore. 
There was Wigmore Oastle a sti'onghold of tho Welsh 
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Marches, now, we believe, a modern, well-conditioned 
mansion ; and Wigmore Abbey, of which we do not 
hear that^there are any remailiing traces. Though 
now vanished, however, like so many of its Idnd, the 
house was throe huirdred years ago in vigorous exist- 
ence ; and when the stir coniuienced for ah inquiry, 
the proceedings of the Abbot of this place gave occasion 
to a memorial which stands in the HoUs collection as 
follows d — 

Articles to bo objected against John Smart, Abbot of tlic 
Monastery o[ Wignioti!, in tlui eoaiity oC Hereford, to bo exhibited 
to the lliglit Honourable Lord Thomas Cromwell, the Lord Privy 
Seal and Vioegoront to the King’s Majesty. 

1 . The said abbot is to be accused of simony, as well for taking 
money for advocation and pululious of bcaefloes, as for giving of 
orders, or more truly, selling them, and that to such persons whioli 
have been rejected olsewhoro, and of little leaniiug and light con- 
sideratiou. 

2, The said abbot hath promoted to orders many soholars when 

all other bishops did refrain to give such orders on account of certain 
ordinances devised by the King’s Majesty and his Council fot the 
common weal of this realm. Then resorted to the said abbot scholars 
out of all parts, whom lie wo uld promote to orders by sixty at a time, 
and soinelimcs more, and otherwhiles less. And sometimes the said 
abbot would give orders by night witliin his chamber, and otherwise 
in the ohureh early iu the raorniug, and now and then at a chapel 
out of the abbey. So that there’ 1., ’ ’'’’ht priests 

made by the said abbot, and in 1 ' md in thfe 

places aforenamed — a thousand, as it is esteemed, by the space of 
this seven years lie hath made priests, and received not so little 
money of them as a thousand pounds for then; orders. 

3. li.em, that the said abbot now of late, when he could riot be 
suffered 'to give general orders, for the most part doth give orders 
by pretence of dispensation j and by that colour he promdteth them 

Bolls House MS., iCimlhnoovn Faperi, h’irel Series. 356. 
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to ordoi'8 by Wo and tbreo, and takes inucb nionoy of tbein, both 
for their orders atid for to purohaso their dispensations after the 
time he hath promoted them to their orders, 

4. Item, the said abbot hatli hurt and dismayed his tenants by 
putting them from their leases, and by ctiolosing their commons from 
them, and selling and utter wasting of the woods that wore wont to 
relieve and succour them, 

J. Item, the said abbot hath sold corradyos, to the dmnago of the 
said monos lory. 

6. Item, the said abbot Imlh alicnali'd and sold the jewels and 
plate of the monastery, to the value of live hundred marks, to purchase 
of the Bishop of Home Ids butts to be a bishop, and to annesc the said 
abbep to his bishopric, to that vitriit that ho should not for hu misdeeds 
be punished, or deprived from his said abbci/, 

7. Item, that the said abbot, long after that other bishops had 
renounoed the Bishop of Home, and professed them to the King’s 
Majesty, did use, but morn verily usurped, the olllce of a bishop by 
virtue of his first hulls purchased from Kome, till now of late, as it 
will appear by the date of his confirmation, if he liavo any. 

8. Item, tlmt ho the said abbot luitli lived viciously, and kept to 
conoubinos divers and many womnu that is openly known. 

9. Item, that the sold abbot doth yot ooutinue his vicious living, 
as it is known, openly. 

10. Item, that the said abbot kutli spent and wasted muck of the 
goods of the said monastery upon the aforesaid women. 

11. Item, that the said abbot is malicious and very wratliful, not 
regarding wliat ho snith or dooth in in’s fury or anger. 

13 . Item, tlmt one Jliclmrd flyles bouglit of the abbot oiid con- 
vent of Wigmore a corradye, and a clmmbev for liini ami Ids wife for 
term of llioir lives ; and when llie .said Jliclmrd Gyios \vn.s aged and 
was vciy weak, ho disposod liis goods), and made c.'iuoulors to cxcontc 

his will. And when the said abbot now being perceived that 

the said Riobavd Gyles was rich, and had not liequestnd so much of 
his goods to him as Im would have had, tlio said abbot then came to 
the ohamber of tho said Kichard Gyles, and put out Ihcnoo all hit 
friends end kinsfolk that kept liim in ids sickuoss ; and then tho said 
abbot set bis hvothor and other of his servants to keep tho siokinanj 
and tho night next ooming after tl»o said Iliohard Qylos's coffer was 
broken, and tlionoe taken all that was in tho same, to the value of 
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forty marks; and long after tlie said abbot confessed, before the 
executors of the said lliohard Gyles, that it was his deed. 

13. Item, that the said abbot, after he had taken away the goods 
of the said llichard Gyles, used daily to reprove and check the said 
Bichard Gylel, and inquire of him where was more of his coin and 
money ; and at the last the said abbot thought he lived too long, and 
made the sick man, after much sorry keeping, to be taken from his 
feather-bed, and laid upen a oold mattress, and kept his fneuds from 
him to his death. 

1 3. Item, that the said abbot oonscuted to the death and murder- 
ing of ono John Tiohkill, that was slain at his prooiiviug, at the said 
monastery, by Sir lliohard Cubley, canon and chaplain to the said 
abbot; which canon is and ever hath been since that time cliief of 
the said abbot's oounoil ; and is supported to carry crossbowes, and 
to go whither ho lustolh at any time, to fishing and hunting in the 
king's forests, parks, and chases ; but little or nothing serving the 
quire, as other brethren do, neither corrooied of the abbot for any 
trespass bo doth commit. 

16. Item, that the said abbot hath been pcijured oft, as is to be 
proved and is proved; and ns it is supposed, did not make a true 
inventory of the goods, chattels, and jewels of his monastery to the 
Xing’s Majesty and his Council. 

17. Item, that the said abbot hath infringed all the king’s injunc- 
tions whieh were given him by Doctor Cave to observe and keep ; 
and when ho was denounoed in plena capiiulo to have broken the 
same, he would have put in prison the brother as did denounce him 
to have broken the same injunctions, save that he was let by the 
convent there. 

18. Item, that the said abbot hath openly preached against the 
doctrine of Christ, saying he ought not to love his enemy, but as he 
loves the devil ; and that ho should love his enemy’s soul, but not 
bis body, 

19. Item, that the said abbot hath taken but small regard to the 
good-living of his household. 

20. Item, that the said abbot hath had and hath yet a special 
favour to misdoers and manquellors, thieves, deceivers of their 
neighbours, and by them [is] most ruled and oounselled. 

21. Item, that the said abbot hath granted leases of farms and 
advocations first to one man, and took his fine, and also hath granted 
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t)ie same lease to another ifinji for more money ( and then woiilfl 
make to the last taker a lease or writing, with an antedate of the flrat 
lease, which hath hved great dissension among gcntlenien--as Master 
Blunt and Master Moysey, and other takers nf such loaa(!S~aiid that 
oftfin. '' 

23 . ItoiU) ^he said ahhot having the c!nutvei>'’'.y“<'s “f ''’'‘sec in his 
keeping, hath, for monc^, rased out the nnniher of yoavs nunilioned 
in thp said leases, and writ a fresh ipiniher in Ihn former taker’s leas(!, 
and In the contrqiaync thereof, to the intent to delVand the. taker or 
buyer of the residue of such leases, of whom he, hath received the 
money. 

23. Item, t))e said ahhot hath not, aoeordiug to the fomnlatioii of 
his monastery, ndinij.tcd recly Icnant.s into certain alms-houses 
helonging to Ihe said monastery i hi)l of them he Imlh taken large 
fines, and some nf Ihoip he hntji put iiway timt would not givi! him 
Unas: whither poor, ngmd, ami impotent iteojilo were wont to ho 
freely |idinittcd, and [to] receive the fouiuhir’a alms that of the old 
customs [were] limited to the same — which alms is also diminished 
by tlie said abbot. 

24. Tteni, [hat the .said abbot did not deliver Dm bulls of his 
bishopric, that lie purchased from Home, In our sovereign lord the 
king’s oouncil till long after Uic time ho liml delivered ami exhibited 
thp bulls of his inonastory to l)ioin. 

35. Item, Dint t)in said abixit jiath detained and yet doth detain 
servants’ wages j and often when Die said servants imlh askei] theit^ 
wages, the said iibhol. Imth put them into the slocks, and beat them. 

36, Item, the said abbot, in times past, hath had a great devotion 
to ride to Llangarvim, in Wales, upon Lummas-dny, to receive pardon 
thepoi and on t!|p oven lie would visit one Mary Tliiwlo, an old ao- 
qnaintjpioc of his, at the We|sli Poole, and ontlie morrow ride to the 
fprcsaffl Llangarvinj, to be coufc.sscd and absolved, pud the. same 
night return to eompany with the said Mary Hawlo, at Dm Wcl.sli 
.Peolo aforesaid, and [\nlcryn, the said Mary llawlp her (ir.st dauglitcr, 
whom Dm said aiibot Icmg hnlii kept to ennoubinn, and bad obildrcn 
py h®*’) ho lately married at Ludlow. Aiid [there bo] others that 
Auvp been taken put of his dmuibcr and put in Dm slocks witliiu Dm 
said abbey, and otherp that have com])laim!d upon iiipi to Dm king’s 
opunoil of Dm Mavohes of Wales} and Dm woman that dashed out Ida 
tppth, that he would iiavp |ind by violence, I will not name now, nor 
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other mpn’s wives, lest it would oflend your good lordship to read or 
hear tho same. 

27. Itejn, the said abhot doth daily embezzle, sell, and convey 
the OTOi^s and chattels, and jewels of the said monastery, having no 
neod so' to c& j for it is thought that he hath a thousand marks or 
two thousand lying by him that he hath gotten by selling of orders, 
and the jewels and plate of tho monastery and oowadyes; and it is to 
bo feared tljat he will alienate ajl the rest, unless yoiir ^od lordship 
speedily make redress and provision to let the same. 

28. Itpm, the said abbot was aooustomed yearly to preach at 
Lcyntwardon on the I'ostival of the Nativity of the Yirgin Mary, 
where and when tho people were wont to offer to an imago there, and 
to tho same tho said abbot in his sermons would exhort them and 
eneonrago them. But now the oblations he decayed, the abbot, 
espying tho itnogo then to have a cote of silver plate and gilt, iiath 
taken aivay of his own authority jhe said image, and the plate tnrped 
to his own use ; and loft his preaching there, saying it is no manner 
of profit to any man, and the plate that was about the said image was 
named to be worth forty pounds. 

29. Item, tho said abbot hath ever nourished enmity and discord 
apiong his brethren; and hath not encouraged tlicm to learn the jaws 
and the mystery of Christ, But he that least know was most cherished 
by him ; and he hath been highly displeased and [hath] disdained 
when his brothers would say that ‘ it is God’s precept and doctrine 
that ye ought to prefer before your oeremonips and vainoonstltu|jpps.’ 
Tliis saying was high disobedient, and should bo gricypusly punished; 
when that lying, obloquy, flattery, ignorance, derision, contumely, 
discord, great sweating, drinking, hypocrisy, fraud, superstition, 
deceit, cqnspiraoy to wrong their neighbour, aqd other of thpt kind, 
was had in special favour and regard. Laud and praise he to God 
that hath sent us the true knowledge. ISmonr and long prosperity 
to our sovereign lord and his noble oonncil, that teaches to advance 
tho satpo. Amen. 

By John Leo, your faithful bedemon, and ppnon of tho said 
monastery of 'Wigmore. 

Postscript. — ^My good lord, there is in the said abbey n cross of 
Ijnp gold h>id proeipus stones, wherpof one diamond 'was esteemed by 
lioqtqr Booth, Bisjiop of Eorpford, wopth p hundred marks. In that 
press is enolosod a piece of wood, n|impd to he pf the cross that 
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Christ died upon, and to the same hath been offering. Andwhon it 
should be brought down to the elmrcli from tlio treasury, it was 
brought down with lights, and like roverenoo as slunild have been 
done to Christ Himself. I fear lest tho abbot uimni'Sunday iio.’tt, 
when he may enter the treasury, will take away tho said cross and 
break it, or turn it to his own use, with many other precious jewels 
that bo Ihero. 

All these actielos afore written he true as to tho substance and 
true meaning of them, though poradvcnlurii for haste and lack of 
ooiuiscl, some words be set amiss or out of their place. That 1 will 
bo ready to prove forasmuch as lies iu me, wlicn it shall like your 
honourable lordship to direct your oommissioit to men (or any man) 
that will ho iudilferont and not corrupt to sit upon the same, at the 
said abbey, whore tho witnesses mid proofs be most ready and tho 
truth is best known, or at any other ploen where it slmll bo thought 
most oenvenient by your high discretion and iiutherity. 

The statutes of Provisors, commonly callod Pwo- 
munii'o statutes, which forbade all purcha8o.s of bulls 
from Rome under penalty of outlawry, have been 
usually considered iu the highest degree oppressive; 
and more particularly tho public censure has fallen 
upon the lost applicjition of those statutes, when, on 
"Wolsey’s fall, the whole body of the clergy wore laid 
under a pKemunire, aud only obtained pardon on pay- 
ment of a serious fine. Let no one regret that ho has 
learnt to be tolerant „to Roman Catholics as tho nine- 
teenth century knows them. But it is a spurious 
charity which, to reraody a modern injustioe, hastens to 
its opposite ; and when philosophio historians indulge 
in loose invective against tho statesmen of tho Reforma- 
tion, they show themselves unfit to bo trusted with tho 
oufltody of our national annals. Tho Acts of Parlia- 
ment speak plainly of tho enormous abuses which hod 
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grown up under these bulls. Tet even the emphatic 
language of the statutes scarcely prepares us to find an 
abbot able to purchase with jewels stolen from his own 
convent a faculty to confer holy orders, though there is 
no evidence that he had been consecrated bishop, and 
to make a thousand pounds by selling the exercise of 
his privileges. This is the most flagrant case which 
has fallen under the eyes of the present writer. Yet it 
is but a choice specimen out of many. He was taught 
to believe, like other modern students of history, 
that the papal dispensations for immorality, of which 
we read in Foxe and other Protestant writers, wore 
calumnies, but ho has been foraed against his will to 
perceive that the supposed calumnies were but the 
plain truth ; ho has found among the records — ^for one 
thing, a list of more than twenty clergy in one diocese 
who had obtained licences to keep concubines.^ After 
some experience, he advises all persons who are anxious 
to imdersland tho English Reformation to place implicit 
confidence in the Statute Book. Every fresh record 
which is brought to light is a fresh evidence in its 
favour. In the fluctuations of the conflict there were 
pai'liaments, as there were princes, of opposing senti- 
ments ; and measures were passed, amended, repealed, 
or censured, as Protestants and Catholics came alter- 
■ nately into power. But whatever were the differences 
of opinion, tho facts on either side which are stated in 
an Act of Parliament may be uniformly trusted. Even 


1 Tanner MS. lOS, Bodloiim Library, Oxford. 
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in the attainders for treason and lie^esy W0 adjnire tljo 
truthfulness of the details of the indictmenjis although 
•we deplore the prejudice which at times could malco a 
crime of virtue. ^ 

Wo pass on to the next picture. Eqpal justice, or 
some attempt at it, wius promised, and wo shall perhaps 
part from the friends of tho monasteries on hotter terms 
than they belicvo. At least, wo sJiall add to our own 
history and to tho Catholic martyrology a story of 
gonuino intere.st.. 

Wo luvvo marry accounts of tho alrhoys at tiro time 
of their actual dissolution. Tho rosistairrse or acquios- 
jenco of superiors, tho dismissals of tho hrothvon, tire 
sale of tho property, tho dostruction of rolic.s, &c., arp 
all described. Wo know how tho windows wore lakon 
out, how tho glass appropriated, how the ' moltor ’ po- 
oorppaniod tho visitors to run tho Ipnd upon tho I'Qofs, 
pud the metal of tiro bells, into portflblo forms. Wo 
sfio tho pensioned regulars filing out reluctantly, or ex- 
ulting in their doUvcrnirce, discharged from their vowp, 
furnishod each with his ‘ .secular apparel,’ and his purse 
of money, tp bogip the world as ho might. These 
scopes hpvp Jong hcon partially krrowri, and they worp 
rarely attended with' anything reinarkahlo. At the 
time pf thq suppression, tho discipline of sovoral years 
had broken down opposition, and prepared tho way for , 
the catastrophe. Tim end cipno at last, hut as an issue 
which had been lopg foreseen. 

Wo have sought in. vain, howover, for a glimpse 
into the interior of tho houses at tho first intimation of 
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what was ooinipg — ^moro especially when the great 
blow wijs strucjc which severed England from obedience 
to Home, and asserted the independence of the Anglican 
Church. Then, virtually, the fate of the monasteries was 
decided, soon as the supremacy was vestcej in the 
Crown, inrpiiry info their condition could no longer bo 
escaped or delayed ; and then, through the length and 
breadth of the country, there must have been rave dis- 
may. The account of the London Carthusians is indeed 
known to us, because they chose to die rather than 
yipld submission where their conscionccs forbade them ; 
and their isolated heroism has served to distinguish 
their memories. The Pqpo, as head of the Universal 
OhuTch, claimed the power of absolving subjects from 
their aljegiance to their king. He deposed Henry. 
He called on fpi'eigir princes to enforce his sentence ; 
and, pn pipn of exoomraunication, comnumded the 
native English to I’ise in rebellion. The king, in solf- 
defenoe, was cpinpellod to require his subjects to dis- 
claim alj sympathy with these pretensions, and to 
ypcpgnizo no higher authority, spiritual or spcular, 
than himsplf within his own dominionB. The regular 
cjprgy throughput the couutry were on the Pope’s side, 
secretly or openly. The Charter-liause monks, however, 
alone pf all the order, had the courage to declare their 
convictions, and to suffer for them. Of the rest, we 
only perceive that thpy at last submitted ; and since 
there was no imoo^'tainty as to their real feelings, we 
have been disposed to judge them hardly as cowards, 
Ypt lye who jifiye uevpr been tried, should perhaps be 
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cautious in our censures. It is possilile to hold an 
opinion quite honestly, and yet to hesitate about dying 
for it. "We consider ourselves, at tho present day, per* 
suadcd honestly of many tilings ; yet winch of them 
should we refuse to relinquish if tho scaflbld wore tho 
alternative — or at least scorn to relinquish, under silont 
protest ? 

And yet, in the details of tho struggle at the 
Charter-house, wo see tho forms of mental trial which 
must have repeated thomselvos among all bgdies of tho 
clergy wherever there was sorioimncss of conviction. 
If the majority of tho monks wore vicious and sonsual, 
there was still a largo minority labouring to bo true to 
their vows ; and when one entire convent was capable 
of sustained resistance, there must have been many 
where there was only just too little virtue for tho 
emergency— where tho conflict between intorost and 
conscioiice was equally genuino, though it ondod the 
other way. Scones of bitter misery there must have 
been — of passionate emotion wrestling inolfoctually 
with the iron resolution of the Govornmont : and the 
faults of the Catholic party weigli so heavily against 
them in the course and progress of tho Reformation, 
that we cannot willingly lose tlio fow countervailing 
tints which soften tho darkness of their conditions. 

Nevertheless, for any authentic account of the 
abbeys at this crisis, we have hitherto been left to our 
imagination. A stern and busy administration had 
little leisure to presorvo records of sentimental struggles 
which led to nothing. Tho Catholics did not oar« to 
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keep alive the reoollectioa of a conflict in ■which, even 
though with difficulty, the Church was defeated. A 
rare accident only could have brought down to us any 
fragment of a transaction which no one had an interest 
in remembering. That such an accident has really 
occurred, we may consider as unusually fortunate. 
The story in question concerns the abbey of "Woburn, 
and is as follows ; — 

At Woburn, as in many other religious houses, 
there were rej)rosentativcs of both the factions which 
divided the countiy ; perhaps wo should say of three — 
the sinoore Catholics, tho IndifForentists, and the Pro- 
testants. These last, so long as Wolscy ws in power, 
had boon frightened into silenoo, and with difficulty 
had been able to save thom.selvos from extreme penal- 
ties. No sooner, howovor, had Wolsoy fallen, and the 
battle commenced with tho Papacy, than the tables 
turned, the persecuted became persecutors — or at least 
threw off their disguise — and wore strengthened with 
the support of the large class who cored only to keep 
on the ■winning side. The mysteries of the faith came 
to be disputed at the public tables ; the refectories rang 
with polemics; tlio sacred silence of the dormitories 
•was broken for tho first time by lawless speculation. 
The orthodox might have appealed to the Government: 
heresy was stiU forbidden by law, and, if detected, was 
still punished by the stake. But the orthodox among 
the regular clergy adhered to the Pope as well as to the 
faith, and abhorred the sacriloge of the Parliament as 
deeply as the new opinions of the Reformers. Instead 
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of calling in ilie help of the law, they muttered treason 
in secret ; and the Reformers, confident in the necessi- 
ties of the times, sent reports to London of their argu- 
ments and conversations. The authorities in the abhoy 
were accu.scd of disjiifoction ; and a comiiiiwsion of in- 
quiry was scut down towards the cud of the spring of 
1536, to invoatigato. The depositions taken on this 
occasion arc still preserved ; and with tho help of them, 
wo cun leap over tliree centuries of time, and hear tho 
last echoes of tho old monastic life in Woburn Abbey 
dying away in discord. 

Whore parly feeling was running so high, there 
were, of course, passionate argunionts. The Act of 
iSuprcnnicy, tho spread of Rrotestantism, tho power of 
tho Pope, tho state of England — all tvorc discussed; 
and the' possibilities of tho future, as each party painted 
it in tho colours of his hopes. Tho brethren, wo find, 
spoke their minds in plain language, soniotimes con- 
descending to a joke. 

Brothor Sher’boui’ne deposes tliat tho sub-pl'ioi’, ' on 
Candlemas-day last past (February 2, 1536), asked 
him whether ho longed not to bo at Rome Avhoro all his 
bulls woro P ’ Brothor Sherbourne unsAvered that ‘ his 
bulls had made so many cuh’^es, that ho had burned 
thorn. Wherounto tho Bub-i)rior said ho thought there 
Avero ihore calves now than there Avoro then.' 

Then there Avoro long and furious (piarrols about 
‘my Lord Priv^' Soul' (OroniAvoll) — ^who Avas to ono 
party, the inoarnatiou of Satan; to tho other, the 
dolivuring anged. 
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Not did matters mend when from the minister they 
passed to the master. 

Dan John Oroxton being in ‘the djaviug-hoiise ’ 
orie day mth certain of the bi-ethron having their 
tonsures looked to, and gossiping as men do on such 
occasions, one ‘ Priar Lawrence did say that the ting 
was dead,’ Then said Oroxton, ‘Thanks bo to God, his 
Grace is in good health, and I pray God so continue 
him ; ’ and said further to the said Lawrence, ‘ I advise 
thee to leave thy babhliug.’ Oroxton, it seems, had 
been among the suspected in earlier times. Lawrence 
said to him, ‘ Oroxton, it maketh no matter what thou 
sayest, for thou art one of the new world ; ’ whereupon 
hotter still the conversation proceeded. ‘ Thy bab- 
bling toligUe,’ Oroxton said, ‘ will imm us all to dis- 
pleasure at length.’ ‘ Then,’ quoth Lawrence, ‘ neither 
thbu nor yet any of us all shall do well as long as we 
forsake our head of the Ohurch, the Dope.’ ‘ Ly the 
mass ! ’ quoth Oroxton, ‘ I would thy Pope Uoger were 
in thy belly, or thou in his, for thou art a false perjured 
knave to thy jirince.’ Whereunto the said Lawrence 
dtis'vi^ered, saying, ‘By the mass, thou liestl 1 wa,s 
liciver swbtn to forsake the Pope to be our head, and 
heVef will be.’ ‘ Then,’ quoth Oroxton, ‘ thou shalt 
he swdirn spite of thine heart one day, or t will know 
why hay.’ 

These and similar wranglings may be taken as 
specimdiit of the daily contfOrsation at liVoburn, and 
wd cah perceive how ah abbot ivith the best intentions 
would hdve fouhd it difficult to keep the peace. Lhere 
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ai'G instances of superiors in other houses throwing 
down their command in tho midst of the crisis in flat 
despair, protesting that their subject brethren were no 
longer governable. Abbots who wore inolined to the 
Heformation could not manage tho Catholics ; Catholic 
abbots could not manage the ProteMtants; inflinbront 
abbots could not manugo cither the one or tho other. 
It would have been well for tho Abbot of ’l^^oburn — or 
well as far as this world is coneorned — if ho, like one 
of those, had acknowlodgod hi.s incapacity, and had fled 
from his charge. 

His name was Ilobort Hobbes. Of his ago and 
family, history is silent. We know only that ho hold 
his place when tho storm rose against the Pope ; that, 
like tho rest of tho clergy, he bent before tho blast, 
taking tbo oath to tho king, and submitting to the 
royal supremacy, but swearing under protest, as the 
phrase went, Avith the outward, and nf)t with tho 
inward man — ^in fact, imrjnring himself. Thoxigh 
infirm, so far, however, he was too honest to bo a 
successful counterfeit, and from tho jealous eyes of 
tho Ncologians of the abbey ho could not conceal his 
tendencies. We have significant cvklonce of tho 
e^onage which was established over all suspected 
q:uarter8, in the conYorsations and trifling details of 
conduct on the part of the Abbot, which wore reported 
to tho Government. 

In tho summer of 1^34) order’s camo that tho Pope’s 
namo should bo rased out wherever it was mentioned 
in, the muss books. A malcontent, by name Eobert 
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Salford, deposed that ‘ he was s ing in g mass before the 
Abbot at St Thomas’s altar within the monastery, at 
which time ho rased out with his knife the said name 
out of the (Janon.’ The Abbot told him to ‘ take a pon 
and strike or cross him out.’ The saucy monk said 
those were not the orders. They were to rase him out. 
‘"Well, ■well,’ the Abbot said, ‘it will come again one 
day.’ * Come again, will it ? ’ was the answer ; ‘ if it 
do, then we ■will put him in again ; hut I trust I shall 
never see that day.’ The mild Abbot could remonstrate, 
but could not any moro command ; and the proofs of 
his malignant inclinations were remembered agains‘ 
him for the oar of Cromwell. 

In the general injunctions, too, he was directed to 
preach against the Pope, and to expose his usurpation ; 
but he could not bring himself to obey. He shrank 
from tho pulpit; he preached but twice after the 
■visitation, and then on other subjects, while in ■(he 
prayer before the sermon he refused, as we find, to use 
the prescribed form. Ho only said, ‘ You shall pray for 
the' spirituality, the temporality, and the souls that be 
in the pains of purgatory ; and did not name the king 
to be supreme head of the Church in neither of the said 
sermons, nor speak against -the pretended authority of 
the Bishop of Rome.’ 

Again, when Paul the Third, shortly after his 
election, proposed to call a general council at Mantua, 
against which, by advice of Henry the Eighth, the 
Germans protested, we have a glimpse how eagerly 
anxious English eyes wei-e watching for a turning tide, 

VOL. I, 28 
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‘ Hear you,’ said tlie Aldmt, ono day, ‘ of tlio Pope’s 
liolinesa and the oongrogation of Inahops, abbots, and 
princes gathered to the council at Mantua P ’Hioy bo 
gathered for the reformation of <ho ITuivorwil Cliurol^ ; 
and here now wo have a hook of tho excuse of the 
Grorraans, by which wo may know wluit luu’ctics they 
bo: for if they wore Ontholics and true monos they 
pretend to bo, they would never have refused to eomo 
to a general council.’ 

So matters went with tho Abbot for some months 
after ho had sworn obodionco to tho king. Inilling his 
conacionoo with such opiates as the casuists could provide 
for him, lie watnhod anxiously for a change, and 
laboured with but little re.servo to liohl his bridhreji to 
then' old allogianco. 

In tho summer of 1535, however, a change came over 
tho scone, very difTovont from the outward reaction for 
which he was looking, and a hotter niind woke in tho 
Abbot: ho learnt that in swearing what ho did nof, 
mean with reservations and nice distinctions, ho had 
lied to heaven and lied to man : that to save his miser- 
able life he had perilled bis snnl. AYhon the Oath of 
Sxipremacy wa.s required of the nation, !Sir Thoroa? 
More, Bishop Fisheiv and tho monks of tho Charter- 
house — ^mistalcon, as wo believe, in judgment, but true 
to their consciences, and disdaining ovasioii or snbter- 
fugo~ohoso, with deliberate noblonoss, rather to die 
than tq perjure themsalvos. This is no place to enter 
on the great question of tho justice or nooosaity of those 
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executions ; but tbo story of tbe so-called piartyrdotns 
convulsed tbo OathoKo world. Tbo Pope shook upon 
his throne ; the shuttle of diplomatic intrigue stood 
still ; diplomatists who had lived so long in lies that 
the whole life of man scorned but a stage pageant, a 
thing of show and tinsel, stood aghast at the revolation 
of English sincerity, and a shudder of great awe ran 
through Europe. The fury of party leaves little room 
for generous enjotipn, and no pity was felt for these 
men by the English Protestauta. The Protestants 
knevv well that if theso same sufferers opuld have had 
their way, they would theinsolvos b^'^vo been sacrificed 
by hecatombs ; and as they had nevep experienced 
mercy, so tboy were in turn without mercy. But to 
the English Catholics, who believed as Fisher believed, 
bpt who had not dared to suffer as Fisher suffered, his 
death and the death of tho rest acted as a glimpse of 
the Judgment Day. Their safety became their shame 
and terror ; and in the radiant example before thorn of 
true faithfulness, they saw their own falsehood and 
their own disgrace. So it was with Father Forest, who 
had tanght his penitents ip confession that they might 
pequrp themselves, and who now sought a cruel death 
in volpntary expiation ; sp it was with Tyhiting, the 
Abbot of Glastonbury; so with others whose names 
should be more familiar to us than they are ; and here 
in "Woburn we aye to spe the feeble hut geppine peni- 
tence of 4hhpt Hobbes. He was still uneijuol to im- 
mediate jpartyrdomj hut he did what he knew might 
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drag Ms death upon him if disclosed to the Government, 
and surrounded hy spies ho could have had no hope of 
concealment. 

‘At the time,’ deposed Robert Siilford'J ‘that the 
monks of tho Chartor-houso, with other truitor-s, did 
suffer death, tho Abbot did call ns into tho Chaptor-honso, 
and said these woids : — “Brethren, this is a perilous 
time; such a scourge was never heard since Christ’s 
passion. Ye hoar how good mon suffer the doiith. 
Brothron, this is imdoubtod for our offences. Yo road, 
so long as tho children of Israel kept tho coinmand- 
mouts of God, so long their onnmios had no power 
ovor thorn, but God took vengoanco of their oncmios. 
But when they broke God’s coinuiaudniont.s, then they 
were subdried by their oncmios, and so ho wo. I'horo* 
fore lot us bo sorry for our offences. XJndoublod he will 
take vengeance of our enemies ; I moan those horotios 
that causoth so many good mon to suffer thus. Alas, it 
is a piteous enso that so much Oliristiau blood should be 
shed. Therefore, good brethren, for tho rovoronco of God, 
every one of you devoutly pray, tiud say this Psalm, 
‘0 God, tho hcuthcai uro come into thine inheritance,' 
thy holy temple have they doiiled, and made Jerusalem 
a heap of stones. TlTo dead bodies of thy servants have 
they given to bo moat to tho fowls of tho air, and tho 
flesh of thy saints unto tho boasts of tho field. Their 
blood have they shed like AVator on every side of 
Jerusaloni, and there was no man to bury them. We 
are become an open scorn unto our enemies, a very scorp 
and derision unto them that aro round about us. Oh, 
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remember not onr old sins, but have mercy upon us, and 
tbat soon, for we are come to great misery. Help us, 
0 God of our salvation, for tbe glory of tby name. Ob, 
be merciful' unto our sins for tby nameJs sake. Wbere- 
fore do tbo beatben say, Wbcve is now tbeir GodP’ 
Ye shall say tbis Psalm,” repeated tbo Abbot, “ every 
Friday, after tbe litanj’, prostrate, wben ye be upon tbe 
bigb altai’, and undoubtedly God wiU cease tbis extreme 
scourge.” And so,’ continues Salford, significantly, ‘ tbo 
convent did say this aforesaid Psalm until there were 
certain tbat did murmur at the saying of it, and so it 
was loft.’ 

Tbo Abbot, it sooms, either stood alone, or found but 
languid support : even bis own familiar friends whom 
be trusted, those with whom be bad walked in tbe 
bouse of God, bad turned against him ; tbe harsh air of 
tbe dawn of a new world choked him : what was there 
for him but to dio P But bis conscience still haunted 
him: while be lived ho must fight on, and so, if 
possible, find pardon for bis perjury. Tbe blows in those 
years fell upon tbo Gburcb thick and fast. In February, 
1536, tbo Bill passed for tbe dissolution of the smaller 
monasteiues ; ,and now we find the sub-prior with tbe 
whole fraternity united in hostility, and tbe Abbot 
without one friend remaining. , 

‘He did again call us together,’ says tbe next 
deposition, ‘ and lamentably mourning for tbe dissolving 
the said bouses, bo enjoined us to sing "Salvator 
mundi, salva nos omnes,” every day after lauds ; and 
we murmured at it, and were not content to sing it for 
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Buoli cause ; and. so wo did omit it divers days, for wliioh 
tlio Abljot (iaiiio unto llio Clmptor, and did in luaniier 
robulco ds, and said we wore bound to obo,.y bis coiu- 
inaiidihont by our profession, and so did cominund us to 
sing it again with tbc vorsiclo " .Ijot God ariso, and lot 
]Iis oiioinies bo scattored. Let thorn also lliiit Intto Him 
iloo bolbro llim.” Also he enjoined us at cA’ery nutss 
that every j)riest did sing, to say the eolloot, “ 0 God, 
who dosiiiscst not the sighing of a oontritu heart.” 
And ho said if wo did this Avith good and Iriio devotion, 
God Avould BO haiidlo tho inattor, that it slunild bo to 
tho comfort of oil England, and so show us nioroj'- lis 
ho sliowod unto tho childroh of Isriiol. And .surely, 
brothron, thoro Anil come to us a good uuin that Avill 
rectify thoso monastorios again that be noAV snpprcst, 
because “ God can of these stones itiiso up children to 
Abraham.” * 

' Of the stones,’ perhaps, hut loss easily of tho 8t(iny« 
hearted uionlvs, Avho, Avith pitiless smiles, Avutebod the 
Abbot’s sorrow, Avliich should soon bring him to his 
ruin. 

Time passed on, find as the Avorld grow worse, so the 
Abbot grow more lonely. Dosohito and unsupported, he 
wus still Ainable to make up his mind to tho course 
Avhich he knew to bo idght j hut he slowly strongthonod 
himself for tho Iml, ojul as Lent eamo on tho season 
brouglit Avith it a more spoeitil call to oftbrt j ho did not 
fail to recognize it. Tho conduct of the fraternity 
sorely disturbed him. They proaohed against aU 
which he most loved and valued, in language purposely 
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coarse ; and tko mild sweetness of the rebukes which 
he administered, showed plainly on which side lay, in 
the Abbey^of Woburn, the larger portion of the spirit 
ol Heaven. Now, when the passions of those times 
have diod away, and we can look back with more 
indifferent eyes, how touching is the following scene 
There was one Sir William, cumte of Woburn Ohapel, 
whoso tonguo, it seems, was rough beyond the rest. 
The Abbot mot him one day, and spoke to him. * Sir 
William,^ ho said, ‘ I hear tell yo bo a groat railor. I 
mai'vel that yo rail so T pray you teach my cure the 
Scripture of God, and that may bo to edification. I 
pray you leave such railing. Yo call the Pope a bear 
and a bandog. Either ho is a good man or an ill. 
Domino suo stai aut cadit. The ofiSlco of a bishop is 
honourable. AVhat edifying is this to rail P Let him 
alone.’ 

But they would not lot him alone, nor would they 
let the Abbot alone. He grew ‘ somewhat aoriised,’ they 
said ; vexed with feelings of which they had ho experi- 
ence. He fell sick, soitow and the Lent discipline 
weighing upon him. The brethren went to see him M 
his room : one Brother Dan Woburn came among the 
rest, and asked him how he did ; the Abbot answered, 
‘ 1 would that I had diod with the good men that died 
for holding with the Pope. My conscience, my con- 
science doth grudge me every day for it.* Hife was 
fast losing its value for him. What was life to him or 
any man ' 'when bought with a sin against his soul ’’ 
‘If the Abbot be disposed to die, for that inhtter,’ 
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brother Oroxton observed, 'lie may die as soon as be 
mil.’ 

All Lent be fasted and prayed, and bi.s illness grew 
upon biTn j and at length in Passion week lie tbougbt 
all was over, and that be was going away. On J.’us.sion 
Sunday be called tbo bretbren about bim, and as they 
stood round bis bod, with their cold, bard ej'o.s, ‘be 
exhorted them all to oburity,’ be iniplurod them ‘ never 
to oousont to go out of their monastery; and if it 
chanced them to bo put from it, tboy should in no w'ise 
forsake their habit.’ After tho.so w'ords, ‘ being in a 
great agony, ho rose out of his bod, and cried out and 
said, “ I would to God, it would ploaso Him to take mo 
out of this wretched world ; and 1 woidd 1 hud died 
with tbo good men that have suilered death heretofore, 
for they w'ere quickly out of their pain.” ’ * Then, half 
wandering, be began to mutter to himself aloud the 
thoughts which had boon working in him in his 
struggles ; and quoting St Bernard’s words about tbo 
Pope, bo oxclaiined, ' Tu quis es primatu A.bol, gubor- 
nationo Noah, aucloritato Moses, judieatu Samuel, 
potestato Petrus, unctiono Cbristus. Alim ocolcsios 
babent super so pastoras. Tu pa.stor jjaslormn os.’ 

Lot it bo I’ciuomlJbi’od that this i.s no sontimontal 
fiction begotten out of the br-aiu of sorao ingenious 
novelist, but tbo record of tbo true words and suflerings 
of a gonuino child of Adam, labouring in a trial too 
bard for him. 


' JUwning, lu be oftorwanlB said, Move and X'ishot and the Cadlineinna. 
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He j)rayed to die, and in good time death was to 
come to him ; but not, after all, in the sick bed, with 
his expiation but half completed. A year before, he 
had thrown* down the cross when it was offered him. 
He was to take it again — the very cross which he had 
refused. He recovered. He was brought before the 
council; with what result, there are no means of 
knowing. To admit the Papal supremacy when 
officially questioned was high treason. Whether the 
Abbot was constant, and received some conditional 
pardon, or whether his heart again for the moment 
failed him — ^whichever ho did, the records are silent. 
This only we ascertain of him : that he was not put to 
death under the Statute of Supremacy. But, two years 
later, when the official list was presented to the Par- 
liament of those who had suffered for their share in 
‘the Pilgrimage of Grace,’ among the rest we find the 
name of Eobert Hobbes, late Abbot of Woburn. To 
this solitary fact wo can add nothing. The rebellion 
was put down, and in the punishment of the offenders 
there was unusual leniency ; not more than thirty 
persons wore executed, although forty thousand had 
been in arms. Those only wore sdeoted who had' been 
most signally implicated. But thdy were all leaders in 
the movement ; the men of highest rank, and therefore 
greatest guilt. They died for what Ihey believed their 
duty ; and the king and council did their duty in 
enforcing the laws against. aimed insurgents. He for 
whose cause each supposed themselves to be contending, 
has long since judged between them ; and both parties 
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perhaps iiow see all things with cleiircr eyes tlmii was 
pcrinittoci to thorn oh oiirth. 

Wo also chn soo iiioro distinotlv. \7o will not 

* t 

refuse the Abbot Tlohbos a brief record of li Is I rial and 
passion. And altlnaigh twelve gem'ratioiis of lliissetls 
— all loyal to the Protc.slant aseeiitlaiuiy— have swejtf, 
Woburn clear of Oiitholio ii.ssoeiation.s, llicy, too, in 
these lalor days, will not rogret to see rovivud tho 
anlbelitio story of its lust Abbot. 




U<ir<)i’iua(i()ii, iho AnlipddnH, ilu! Aniondiiu Odu- 
X liiuiiit, till) 1‘limctnry Mj'Klt'in, uml llio iiilinit.o 
(loq) (if llio ]lc(ivoii.s, luivii iiiiw lnuioiuo wiiuiuoii and 
fuuviliur fiKsIs lo im. (.Uubcs nnd^oi'rerit.'w arc tlui Idiiy- 
thiiigH of mir Nchool-dayH ; wo iiiluilo llic qiint of 
ProtosUiiiliniii witli otiv oarlioNt lironUi of consciotiMUOsH. 
It in all but iniposfdlilo to tliniw back imr inutgiuation 
into tbe timo whnii, as now grand disciiVoricS) tboy 
atiri'od ovory mind whicli tlicy louoliod wilU awo and 
woutlor at, the rovclatioii which God had scut down 
a'lacing intjiikiiid. Vast spiritual and inaturial coii- 
tiuoutB lay for the lirMt, time displfij'od, opciiiug holds of 
thought and holds of oiitcrprisc of which none could 
conjecture tho limit. Old routiuo wus broken \ip. 
Mon wore throwir back on their own strength and their 
own powei’, uushacklod to iiceoinplish whatever they 
might dare. And although wo do not speak of those 


* U'eiitmmiittf lloviete, 185J. 
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discoveries as the cause of that enormous force of hoari 
and intellect -vrhich accompanied tlioin (for they wore 
as much the effect as tho cause, and one reacted on tho 
other), yet at any rate they afforded scope and room for 
tho play of powers which, without such scope, let them 
have been as transcendent as they would, must have 
passed away unpi’oductivo and blif’hted. 

An earnest faith in tho supernatural, an intensely 
real oonviolion of tho divine and devilish forces by 
which tho universe was guided and misg\iided, was tho 
inheritance of tho Elizabotluin ago from Catholic 
Christianity. Tho fiercest and most lawless men did 
tlion really and ti‘uly boliovo in tlio a<!timl personal 
presence of God or tho devil in evtu-y accident, or scone, 
or action. Tlioy brought to tho conteini)lati()n of the 
now heaven and tho i\ow earth an inuigiuation saturated 
with tho spmtual convictions of tho old ora, which 
wore not lost, but only infinitely expanded. Tho 
planets, whoso vastness they now learnt to recognize, 
wore, therefore, only tho more powcu’ful for evil or for 
good ; the lidos wore tlio brcatliing of Domogorgou ; 
and tho idolatrous Amorican tribes wort) real worsliip- 
pers of tho real devil, and wore assisted with tho full 
power of his evil array. 

It is a form of thought Avhich, however in a vaguo 
and general way wo may coutiuuo to use its phraseology, 
lias become, in its dotailod application to life, utterly 
strange to us. "Wo congratulate our.solvo,s on the 
enlargement of our understanding when wo road tho 
decisions of grave law courts in cases of supposed 
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witclicraff. : wo sniilo complacontiLy over Baleigh’s 
story of tlio isliiiul of tlio Amazons, and rejoice that wo 
aro not such as ho — cntanfflod in tho cobwebs of oflbte 
and foolish 'superstition. Yot tho true conclusion is 
loss flattering to our vanity. That Haloigh and Bacon 
could boliovo what they boliovod, and could be what 
they wero jiotwithstandiiig, is to ii.s a jn'oef that tho 
injury which such mistakes can inflict is unspeakably 
iusiguifleant : and arising, us tlioso mistakes arose, 
from a novor-lailing sonso of tho real awfulnoss and 
mystery of tlio world and of tho life of human souls 
upon it, they witno.ss to tho prosonco in .such minds of 
a spirit, tho lo.s.s of which not the ino.stporibct acquaint- 
ance with ovory lnw by which tho wholo creation moves 
cun componsato. Wo woudor at tho grandeur, the 
moral nuijc.sty of some of yhukospoaro’s characters, so 
far beyond what tho noblest among ourselves can 
imitato, and at iirst thought wo attribute it to tho 
genius of the poot, who has outstripped nature in his 
oroatioiis. But. wo aro misundorslanding tho power 
and tho moaning of poetry in attidhuting oroativonoss 
to it in any such sonso. Shnkospoaro orcatod, but only 
as the spirit of nature created around him, working in 
him as it worked abroad in tliOso among whom ho 
livod, Tho mon whom lio draw's wero such men as he 
saw and know j tho words they utter wore such as ho 
hoard in tho ordinary oouvorsations in which ho joined. 
At tho Mermaid with Raleigh and with Sidney, and at 
a thousand unmimod English lirosides, ho found tho 
living pylginals for his Prince Hals, his Orlandos, hie 
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Antonios, liis Portias, bis Isabellas. Tbo islo-sor per- 
sonal acquaintance which wo can form with the l?iigli.sh 
of the age of Eli?iahctli, the moro wo. are .suti.sfKifl that 
Shakespeare’s groat pootvy is no moro thaiv tlio rhyth- 
mic ochp of the life which it flopicts. 

It was, therefore, with no little interest that wo 
hoard of tho fonnatiou of ii society which was to employ 
itself, as wo uiider-stood, in ropubli-shing in aeeossiblo 
form some, if not all, ol tho invaluable records enni|)iled 
or coniposed by Richard irakluyt. llr)ol{s, like every- 
thing else, have their appointed death-day: tlie souks 
of them, uploss they bo found worthy of a si'eond birth 
in a new body, perish with tho paper in wliieh they 
lived; and tho etirly folio Hakluyts, not froiu llieir 
own want of merit, but from our neglect tjf theiu, woro 
expiring of old ago. 'J'he five-volume (]iuu’l.o edition, 
published in i8ix, so little people then eared for tho 
exploits of their ancastors, cpnsistod but of 270 eopios. 
It was intended for no nun’o than for curious anti- 
quaries, or for tho groat libra.ries, Avlicro it eoiild bo 
consulted as a book of roforenco ; and among a peoplo, 
the greater part of whom hud np^’cr heard JCakluyt’s 
name, tho editors oi'o scarcely to be blamed if it, nevor 
so much as occurreji to thorn that general readers 
would caro to have tho book within their roacli. 

And yet those five volume^ may ho called tho Proso 
Epic of tho modorn Englksh nation. They contain tho 
heroic talo.s of tho exploits of tho great men in wliom 
the new ora wa.s inaugurated; not luytluc, like tho 
Iliads and the Eddos, but plain broad narrativos of 
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siihslantiiil fiii'ts, whioli rival lugcmd in iniorost imrl 
{>Tttnd.(;nr. What iha old oplas wtw. to the royally or 
nobly horn, this nindoru opic is to tlio eomiuon poojdo. 
AVo have nij loiiR'or kings or princes for chiol' iiclora, to 
whom the heroism like the dominiou of the world had 
in i'inio past boon eonlined. But, us it was in tlio days 
of tho Ajxisih's, when a few ptM>r lishornion from an 
ohsoiiro lake in I’uleslino assiumsl, under tho Divine 
mission, tho spiritual anthority over mankind, so, in 
the days »>f our own Mlizaboth, tho soiumm from tho 
banks of l.ho 'I’linmos and tho Avon, the I’lym and tho 
.Dart, Hclf-langht and sol f-dircotisl, with no impulse but 
what was beating in (lieir own royal hoarts, went out 
lUU'oss l.he unknown stnis lighting, distiovering, c-olon- 
izing, and graved out tlio c.bannels, paving them at 
last wil'h thoiv hones, through Avhieh tho oommoreo 
and on(er])risu of hlugland has flowed out over all the 
world. AVo eau eoneoivo nothing, not tho songs of 
llomor himself, whieh would ho vend among us with 
glove outhnsiastio inlerest than those plain mnssivo 
tales ; and a peoide’s edition of them in those days, 
lyhon iJio writings of Ainsworth and Mugeuo iSup 
circuhito in lens of (housands, wunld perhaps bo the 
most blessed antidote which could<,l)e bestowed upon ns. 
The heroes thomselves were the mon ol‘ the people — ‘the 
Joneses, tho Hmilhs, the Davises, the Drakes; and no 
courtly pen, with th« one cxcejition of llaleigh, lout its 
polish or its varnisli t,o set them ofl'. Tn most eases tho 
pnp^n himself, or liis cle.vk or servaait, pr somp un- 
known gentleman volnuteor .wt clown and ohronielo4 
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the voyage which he had shared ; and thus inorganic- 
ally arose a collection of writings which, with all their 
simplicity, are for nothing more striking than for 
the high moral beauty, wanned with natural feeling, 
which displays itself through all their pages. "With us, 
the sailor is scarcely himself beyond his (piartor-deek. 
If he is distinguished in his ijrofossion, ho is professional 
merely ; or if ho is more than that, ho owes it not to 
his work as a sailor, hut to independent domestic 
culture. With thorn, their profession Avas the school 
of their nature, a high moral education which most 
brought out Avhatwiuj most nohly human in thorn ; and 
the wonders of earth, and air, and sea, and sky, wore a 
real intcUigiblo language in which they hoard Almighty 
God speaking to them. 

That such hopes of what might bo accomplished by 
the Hakluyt Society should in some meusuro bo disap- 
pointed, is only what might naturally bo anticipated of 
all very sanguine expectation. Cheap editions are 
expensive editions to tho publisher; and historical 
Bociotios, from a necessity ivhich appears lo encumhor 
all corporate English action, rarely foil to do thoir Avork 
expensively and infelicitously. Yot, after all alloAvaaoea 
and deductions, Ave cannot reconcile ourselves to tho 
mortification of having found but ono volume in tho 
series to bo even tcderably edited, and that ono to ho 
edited hy a gentlemoa to Avhom England is but an 
adopted oountry—Sir Robert Schomhuvgk. Raleigh’s 
‘Ooaquost of Guiana,’ with Sir Robert’s skotoh of 
Raleigh’s history and character, fom in everything but 
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its cost a very model of im excellent volume. Por the 
remaming editors,* ivn uro ohligcd to .say tluit tlioy have 
exerted tliomsclvos auceo-ssfully to paralyze ■wluitcvcu' 
interest \vu"i reviving in Hakluyt, and to consign tlicir 
own vtjluincs to the sumo okstumty to which time and 
accident were consigning the oiirlicv editions. Voi’y 
little whicdi was really notowortliy e.scnped the industry 
of Hakluyt hiiuscdf, and we hK>kcd to tind reprints of 
tho most reniarkalih; of the stories which wcrci to ho 
found in his collection. 'L'ho editors began unfortun- 
ately with proposing t(t continue tho work where ho 
hud loft it, and to produce narratives hitherto unpuh- 
lished of other V(tyag(!s of inferior interest, or not of 
English origin, lletter thoughts appear to luivo 
occurred to them in tlui conrso of tho work : hut their 
evil destiny overtook them holoro their thoughts could 
got themselves exeeutod. We opened one volume with 
oagcrno.ss, hearing the title of ‘Voyages to tho North- 
west,* in hope of tindiiig our old friends Davis and Fi’o- 
hislier. W o found a vast unncceswvry Editor’s Preface : 
and instead of the voyages fhcnisolvos, which with their 
picturesquenesH and moral beauty sliino among tho 
fairest jewels in the diamond mine of Hakluyt, wo en- 
countered an analysi.s and digest of their results, which 
Milton was eallod in to justify in an. inappropriate quot» 
ation. It is much as if they had nndertakon to edit 
‘ Bacon’s Essays,’ and had retailed what they oouooivod 
to ho tho suhstunco of them in their own language 5 


TOI,. i. 


• This MSBiiy wnii wrilli'ii 13 yems ago, 
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eti‘ttrig(5ly to diye tllat tlu) roiil Vrthio of tbo actions 

bt th.e thoughts of l‘einarkahlo mon tloes not lio in tho 
material result which citn be gathered from them, hut 
in the heart and soul of tho nctors or spotikors thoiu- 
selves, Cotisidor what Ilomor’s ‘ Odyssey * would ho, 
reduced intb an aimly8i.s. 

Tho editor of tho ‘ liottors of Ooliimhus ’ iipologi/.c,s 
fol'the rudoueSs of tho old scainun’s phraseology. Gidnni- 
hus, ho tells us, was not so groat a master of Iho pea us 
of the art of navigation. Wo are to nniko oxc.usos for 
him. Wo are put On oUr guard, and warnoil not to ho 
offended, before wo are introduced lo tho suhlinio nauivd 
of sUffbrlilgs undot which a man of tl\o liigliest ordi'r 
was staggering towards tlic ond of his i!arl,hly (iiilumi- 
tlos ; although tho inarticulate Inignients in which liis 
thought breaks out from him, arc strokes of imtural art 
by the side of which litormy pathos i.s poor and meau- 
ingless. 

And oven in iho subjects which llioy select they are 
pursued by tlid samo curious fatality. Wliy is Drake 
to he host known, or to ho only known, in his last voy» 
agbP Why pass over tho success, and endeavour to 
immortalise the failure P When Drake climlwd the tree 
in Paiiamd, illid Sawlioth oceans, and voWed that ho 
weuld sail a ship in the Pacific ; whon ho crawled out 
upon tho clifi’a of Tomi del Fuego, and loaned his head 
over the Bouthorlllaost uuglo of tho world 5 when ho 
Boerod a AirMw round the globe with his kool, and 
received tho horaago of tho burbariaus of tho autipodos 
in the name of thtt Vii'giu %ieen, he wis another man 
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from wliat ho htid Lcconio aftor Iwouty yoara of court 
life and iiilrif^uo, ami Spnuisli lighting and gold-hunt- 
ing. I'hoi'o ia a tragic aulomnity in his inid, if wo tako 
it as tho Iasi; act of his career ; hut it is his life, not his 
doatli, which wo desire — not what ho failed to do, hut 
what ho did. 

But ovory had has a worse holowit, and more offens- 
ive thaJi all tlieso is tho editor of Hawkins’s ‘ Yoyago 
to tho Houtli Hoa.’ ’I'lio narrative is striking in itself j 
not one (if tho host, hut very goml ; and, as it is ropuh- 
lished ooin])lcU', wo can fortunaloty road it through, 
carefully .shutting- oil’ (laptain Bothuno’s jiotoswith one 
hand, and wo shall then find in it tho sumo beauty 
which bvea.(ho.s in tho tono of all l.ho writings of tho 
period. 

Tt is u record of niisfortuno, hut of nvisfortuuo which 
did no dishonour to him who huuIc nndor it ; and thoro 
is a inolaucholy dignity in tho stylo in which Hawkins 
tolls his Ntory, which socins to say, that though ho had 
hcou dofoalcd, and had never again an opportunity of 
winning hack his luist hiurols, ho ro.spoots himself still 
for tho heart with which ho oudurod u shuuio which 
would have hrokon a smallor man. It would havo 
required no large oxortion of editorial solf-donial to 
havo uhstuinod from marring tho iiagos with puns of 
which ' launch ’ would he ashamed, and with the vulgar 
affectation of patrouago with which tho sea captain of 
tho ninotoonth contmy cundosconds to criticisso and 
approve of his huU-harhurous procurspr. Ai)d what 
excuse can wo find fur such au offence us this which 
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follows P— -The war of freedom of tho Araucan Indians 
is the most gallant ojiisodo in the history of tho Now 
World. Tho Spaniards themsolvos wore not hohiiid- 
hand in acknowledging tho chivalry before which they 
qnailed, and after many years of incflectual ollbrt.s, they 
gave up a conflict which they never afterwards rt'snmod ; 
leaving the Araiicans alone, of all tho Amorican races 
Avith which they camo in contact, a liberty which they 
were unable to tear from thorn. It is a subject, for an 
epic poem ; and whatever admiration is duo to tho 
heroism of a bravo people whom no inequality of strength 
could np23al and no defeats coidd crush, those 2 )Oor 1 u- 
diivns liavo a right to dtanand of us. Tho story of i.ho 
Avar was avcU known in Europe : liawkius, in (jousting 
tho Avostorn shores of South America, fell in Avith them, 
and tho finest passage in his book is tho relation of ono 
of tho incidents of tho aaw : — 

An Indiiin eaptnin wns taken prisoner by tlic iSpimiavils, and for 
tlmt lie was of name, nnd known to have done bis devoir against 
tlicm, they cut oil' his hands, tlicnthy intending to discnablo him to 
flglit any more against theni. but he, returning liome, desirous to 
revenge this injury, to maintaiu his iiberly, with llm reputuliou of 
his nation, and to Iielp to banish tlie Spaniard, Avith his tongue 
intrealed and incited them to persevoro in tlicir iicouslomcd vaiour 
and reputation, abasing tl^p enemy and advancing liis nation ; cou> 
demning their contraries of oowardiinoss, and coufirming it by tho 
onielty used with him and other his compauions iu their mishaps j 
showing tliein Ids arms without hands, and naming liis brethrou 
whoso half feet tlicy had cut oil’, because titay miglit ho unable to sit 
on horsobaokj with force arguing tlmt if they feared lliom not, they 
would not Imve used so great iiiliumaiiily — for fear produceth 
cruelty, tlio oonipaniou of cowardice. Thus cricouragcul ho thorn to 
%ut for their lives, limbs, and liberty, (dioosing rather to die im 
honourable death figlitiiig, than to live in aervlludo as fruitlosa 
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members of the cninmuuweiilth. Thus usin^ the office of a sorgeimt- 
mtijor, and Imriiij' loiuleu his two stumps with bundles of tirrows, he 
succoured them wlio, in tlie succeeding battle, had their store wasted ; 
and eliunging himself fMaii place to piucc, nnitnated and encouraged 
his eouulryif«.‘n with sncli eoml'ortablc persuasions, ns it is reported 
and credibly beliisved, that he did more good with Ids words tmd 
presence, witliout striking a stroke, than a great part of the army 
did with lighting to the utmost. 

It is an uutiou wliioli nuiy lake its plaeo by tlio sulo 
of tlie myth of Muciu.s iSoiUvola, or the real exploit of 
that bvothor of the poot il'lsehylns, Avho, when the Poi*- 
sians Avoro Hying from Jlarathon, clung lo a ship till 
botih Ilia IiuikIr woro liowu away', and thou soixed it 
with hia tooth, loaving his jinino jih a portent ovou in 
tho sphiudid calondur of Athoniau heroes, Oapl.iiin 
Ilothunc, Avithout eull ornotsl, inukiiig liiHnot('.s, merely, 
as ho tolla u.s, from tho Huggo-stioua of liis oavu mind as 
ho roA'ised tho proof- ahoots, informs us, at tho bottom 
of tho pago, that ' it remiuds him of tho familiar 
linos — 

Kur Widdrington I m!f.d.s muHl wail, 

As <1111! in diilofiil duniiw ; 

Fur when his lugs were sniiltuu olf, 
lie fuught upuH tns stumps. 

It must not avail him, that ho has but cpiotcd from tho 
ballad of Chovy Oha.so. It is the most deformed stanza^ 
^ ^ 

> Hero is the (dd stun/, a. Let wluHirer is dispused to think us loo 
hard oii Oiiptniit Itothuiui cumpnre them 

' Fur iATtliiiriiiigUm my hurto was woo, 

That even lie sluyue shnldo bo ; 

For Avhmi both his h-ggis avow howen in to, 
lie knyled mni fought on his kneo.’ 

Even I’erey, Avbn, un the wbiilo, tliinks well u( Ibo modern bullud, gives 
Up this stuiiisn us bupeless. 
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of the modern defonnod version ■which, was composed 
in the eclipse of heart and taste, on the rostonition of 
the Stuarts; and if such versos could Ihen pass for 
serious poetry, they have ceased to sound irranr'' onr as 
other than a burlesque ; the iissociations which they 
arouse are only absurd, and they could only have con- 
tinued to ring in his memory throngli tlu'ir ludicrous 
doggrol. 

When to thoso offcncoa of the Society wc add, that 
in the long laboured iippondicc.s and introduclious, 
which fill up valmiblo space, which inciviiso tho ex- 
pense of tho edition, and into rcadiiig' which inany 
renders arc, no doubt, betrayed, wo hiivo found nothing 
which assists the understanding ol' the stoih's which 
they are supposed to ilhistrnto — when wo hiivo dcadarod 
that wo have found what is most uucoininnn jisissod 
without notice, and what is most trite and familiar en- 
cumbered with connnent^ — wo have unpa<‘.kod our hearts 
of tho bitterness which thoso volumes luivo aroUHod in 
us, and can now take our leave of them and go c»u with 
our moi’o grateful suhjoet. 

Elizabeth, whoso daspotism was as povemptovy iis 
that of tho Plantagonets, and whoso ideas of tho 
lish constitution wore* limited in tho highest degree, 
was, notwithstanding, more holoved hy her svihjccts 
than any sovereign before or since. It was because, 
substantially, sho was tho people’s sovereign ; hecuinso 
it wis given to her to ccmdxnst tho outgrowth of tho 
national life through its crisis of chiinge, and the 
weight of her groat mind and hor ^roat plneo wox’o 
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thrown on tho jiooplo’s wido, Sho was ahlo to pavalyzo 
tho {lying ollorta with which, if a Stuart had hcon on 
the throne, the vepresentotives of an oflbto system 
might hiivs nnidcs the struggle a deadly one ; and tho 
history of Jhigland is not tho hishiry of irrancc, lioeanao 
tho resolution (»f oiio person held the Ileferniatpion iirm 
till it had rooled itself in the heart of the nation, and 
could not ho again overthrown. Tho Catholic faith 
was no longer ahlo I.0 furui.sh stundiiig ground on 
which the lingHsh or any other nation could Hvo a 
inauly and a godly life. lAnululism, as a social orgun- 
imtion, Avas not any more a sysimn under which their 
onorgio.s ctnild have scope h) move. 'Theueoforward, 
not tint Catholic Church, luit anj' man to whom (led 
had given a heart to ftad tind a vfitiut to speak, was t.(» 
ho tho tisnehur to whom nien were to liston; and groat 
aetioiis Avero not to remain tho pri\'ilogo of tlio fttmilios 
of tho ‘Nortuitn uohlt's, htit Avero to he laid Avithin tho 
rtiach of tho poorest plchtniin Avln» had Die stulf in him 
to perform thorn. A Ion*', of all tho sovereigns in 
Europe, Ulizahtdh .saw llto ehimgo wliioh liad pa.sH«l 
over tho Aviadil. Slio siiav it, and siiav it in faith, and 
accepted it. Tho Englaml of tho Ctithnlio Ilicrai’chy 
and tho Norman Ihiroii, AA'as to' cast its shell and to 
become tho l^nglaml of freo thought and commerce and 
munufneturo, Avldch avus to plough tho ocean Avitli its 
navies, anti sow its eelouios oA'cr tho globe | and tho 
ih'st uppoHranco of these enormous loroos and. tho light 
of tho oarliost aehievemonts of the noAV ora shines 
through the forty yciurs of the roigii of .Elimhoth with 
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a gTandeur wHioh., Tvlien onco its history is wi’itton, 
will bo soon to bo aiuoiig tbo inos’^ sublinio pbciiomona 
wMob Iho earth as yot has witixossed. The Avork was 
not of her creation ; tho heart of tho avIujIo Jtnglish 
nation Avas stirred to its depths ; and Elizabeth s place 
was to recognize, to lo’ro, to foster, and to guide. The 
Govorninont originated nothing ; at such a tune it aa'us 
noithor necessary nor desirable tliat it should do so ; 
but wherever expensive enterprises Avoro on foot AA'hich 
promised ultimate good, and doubtful immediate profit, 
Avo iieA'or fail to find among tho lists of contributors tho 
(iuoon’s Majesty, Burghloy, Loieostor, Walsiugham. 
Never chary of her prosonco, for Elizabeth could afford 
to oondescond, when ships AVoro fitting in tho river for 
distant voyages, tho Queen Avoiild go doAVii in her barge 
and inspect. Erobisher, who Avas but a poor sailor 
adventurer, sees her wave her handkurohiof to him 
from tho QroonAvioh Palaoo windoA\’’8, and ho brings her 
homo a narAvhal’s hoin for a pro.sont. She honoured 
her people, and her people loved her ; and tho result 
Avas that, with no cost to tho Government, sho saAV 
them scattering tho fleets of tho Spaniards, planting 
America Avith colonies, and exploring tho most distant 
seas. Either for honcrar or for expectation of profit, or 
from that unconscious necessity by AA'hich a great 
people, like a great man, Avill do AA'hat is right, and 
must do it at tho right time, Avhoovor had tho moans to 
fiu'nish a ship, and whoovor hud tho talent to command 
one, laid their abilities together and wont out to pioneer, 
and to conquer, and to take po.sses8ion, in tho namo of the 
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Queen of the Sen. There was no nation so remote but 
what some one or other was found ready to undertake 
an expedition there, in the hope of opening a trade ; 
and, lot thoJn go where they would, they wore sure of 
Elizabeth’s eouutonuueo. Wo liud letters written by 
her, for the honeHt of nameless advontuvors, to every 
potentate of whom she hud ever hoard — to tho Em- 
perors of China, Japan, and India, tho G-rund Duke of 
Russia, tho Grand Turk, tho J’ersian ‘ Sofoo,' and 
other nnhoiird-of Asiatio and African priiujes ; what- 
ever was to 1)0 done in England, or by KngUshmon, 
lilizidieth assisted wlnui slio could, and admired when 
sho could not. 

Tho springs of groat iietions are always didienlt to 
tuittlyzf! — impossible to aiuilyzo perfectly — possible to 
ttiittlyzo only very proxiuuitely ; and the force by which 
a inuu throws a good action out of himself is invisible 
and mystical, like that which brings out tho blossom 
and tho fruit upon the tree. Tho motives which wo 
find men urging for their cnteiin’ises .seem often in- 
sufliciout to have prompted them to so largo a daring. 
They did what they did from tho groat unrest in them 
which anudo them do it, uud what it avus may be best 
measured by the results in the pl'eseut England and 
America. 

Novorthcloss there was enough in tho state of tho 
world, and in tho position of England, to have furnished 
abunduneo of oonaoiouH motive, and to have stirred tho 
drowsiest minister of routine. 

Among material occasions for exertion, tho popu- 
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lation Ijogan to outgiw the employment, and there 
was a necessity for plantations to servo ns an oxitlot, 
Mnn who, under happier eironmstanccs, might have 
led decent lives, and done good sorvictf; woro now 
driven by want to doapcriito coursos — ‘witness,’ as 
Eichard TTakliiyt sa3'8, ‘twenty tall I'ollows luiiigtid 
last Eochestov assizes for small roliberies ; ’ and there 
is an admirable paper addressed to Ihe 1 ,’rivy Council 
by Ohristopber Ourlile, Walsingbam’s son-in-law, 
pointing out Ibo possible openings to be made in or 
througli such plantations for homo produce and mauu- 
factuve. 

Far below all such prudciil.ial c(!onomies and inor* 
caiitilo ambitiniiH, however, lay a chivalrous ('iithusiasm 
which in these dull daj's we can hanllj', witliont an 
efl'ort, realize. 'I’ho lifn-ond-doal.ii wrestle hotwt'ou the 
Eoformalion and the old religion had si’ltlod in tho 
last quarter of tho sixloouth oontury into a pormunout 
struggle between England and Mpain. Franco was 
disabled. All tho help which lilizabeth coidd spare 
barely enabled the Netherlands to (lid'cnd tlKunsolves, 
Protestantism, if it coiniucrcd, nmsfi conquer on another 
field; and by the cirnnmstanc.es of the limo tho 
championship of thei*Jlefonned faith fell to tho Engiiah 
sailors. Tho swonl of Rpaiu was forged in tho gold- 
mino.s of Peru ; tho legions of iUva wero only to ho 
disarmed by intorcopting tho gold ships on their pas- 
sage ; and, hispivod hy an onthu-siasm like that which 
four centuries before had prouipitatod tho chivalry of 
Eupopo upon tho Bast, tho same spirit which in its 
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present clogeiioniey covovs oin* bays and rivers wilb 
plousuro yachts, thou tittnd out annod privateers, to 
swoop the Atlantic, and plunder and dcsteoy Spanish 
ships wherovor they (sould nuwt them. 

Thus, i'roni a cenibinatlou of causes, tho Avholo 
force and energy of tho ago was directed towards tlio 
sou. Tho wide exeiteinout, and tho greatness of tlio 
interests at stake, raised oven eominen men. above 
thenisclvos ; and jieoplo who in oi-dinary times would 
have been no more than mere wsamon, or nun’o lueiioy- 
making increliunts, apjsvir bt'fcu’o us with a largeness 
and greatness of hoart and mind in which their duties 
to God an<l tlioir eounl.ry are alike clearly and broadly 
soon and felt to bo pai'iimount to every other, 

Urdiiiury Unglish Irnders wo lind lighting Kiianisli 
war 8hip.s in hohalf of tho Protestant faith. Tho 
cruiso)'H of tho Spuin'sli main wore full of gonoreus 
eagornoss for tho convorsion of the savage nations to 
Ohristianlty. And what is oven nu>ro siirin'ising, .siti’s 
for colonization 'wovo examined mid serntiuized by snih 
inon in a lofty slttte.snuinliko spirit, and a ready insight 
was displayed by them into tho indirect otfects of a 
wisoly-extondod connnoroo on every highest human 
iutorost. ■* 

Again, in tho conflict with tho Spaniard-s, there was 
a further fooling, a fooling of gcmitno chivahy, winch 
was spurring on tlio ihiglish, and one which must bo 
widl undoratood and well reinianbored, if men like 
Drake, and Hawkins, and llaloigh are to ho tolerably 
undoratood. One of tho .English Beviowa, a short tiino 
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ago, was muoli amused witU a story of Drake having 
excommunicated a petty officer as a punishment for 
some moral offence ; the reviewer not being able to soo 
in Drake, as a man, any thing more than a highly bravo 
and successful buccaneer, whoso j)retonces to religion 
might rank with tho devotion of an Italnin bandit to 
the Madonna. And so Hawkins, and ovon Jlaloigh, 
are regarded by suporlicial persons, wiio soo only such 
outward circuinstaucos of thoir history us correspond 
with thoir own unpressions. Tho high niituro of those 
men, and tho high objects which thoy pursued, wdll 
only rise out mid booomo visible to us us wo can throw 
oui'solvos back into their times and tcaeh our liearts to 
feel as they felt. Wo do not find in tho language of 
the voyagers tlicmaelvcs, or of those who lont (hem 
their help at homo, any of that weak watery talk of 
‘ protection of aborigines,’ wliieh, as soon us it is truns- 
luted into fact, becomes tho most active policy for thoir 
destruction, soul and body. But tho slorios of the 
dealings of the Sijaniards with tho coiupiorcd Indians, 
which wci'o widely knoivn in England, secun to have 
affected all clossos of people, not with pious passive 
horror, but with a genuine human indignation. A 
thousand anecdotes ‘in detail wo find soattcrod up mid 
down the pages of Hakluyt, who, ivith a view to make 
them known, translated Peter Martyr’s lottoraj and 
each oonnuoncst soilor-boy who had hoard these slorios 
from his childhood among tho talus of his father’s firo« 
side, had longed to bo a man, that he might go out and 
become the avenger of a gallant and .suffering people. 
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A higli jniasio-n, midortalcon -svitli a gonorouH heart, 
seldom I'liils to make those worthy of it to whom it is 
given; mul it wiis ti point of honour, if of nothing 
more, umonj^ the Kngliah siiilora, to do no discredit by 
their eondiiet to the greatness of thoir cause. The 
high courtesy, the ehivulry of the Spanish nobles, so 
conspicuous in (heir dealings with thoir European rivals, 
either failed to toucli them in thoir dealings with un- 
cultivated idolaters, or tho high toinpov of tho aris- 
tocrmiy wus uimblo to restrain or to influence tho nuissos 
of the soldiers. It woidd be as ungwierous as it would 
be uul.rue, to charge upeu tlieir religion tho grievous 
ac.t.ions of nitui wlio called tliemsolvos tho ai'mcd iui.s- 
sionaih's of (.'iilhelicisni, when tho tiatholic pvie.sts and 
bishops were the loudest, in tho indignation with wliieh 
they denounc.ed tlusn. Ihit wo aro obliged to charge 
upon it that slow and subtle iiifluonco so inovitably 
exorcised by any religion which is divorced from life, 
and converted into a thing of form, or creed, or eoro- 
mony, or sy.stein — which tsould permit tho same men 
to bo extravagant in a sincere devotion to tho Qiioou of 
Heaven, whoso entire lower natiiro, nnsiibduod and uii- 
alleetod, was given up <0 thirst of gold, and plunder, 
and senanaUty. If religion doc8«!not mako inoii more 
Imranno than they would bo without it, it makes them 
fatally less so; and it is to ho feared that the spirit of 
tho I'ilgrim Fathers, which had oscillated to tho other 
extreme, and hud again erystulUzed into a formal an- 
tinomian fanaticism, reprodutiod the same fatal results 
as those in which the feipauiardB had set lliom thoir 
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\mwoi*thy pi-ecedont. But tUo Elizabotluin mivig'atovs, 
full for the moat part with hirgo Icinducsa, wisdom, 
g'oulloucss, and beauty, bear luiiuea uatuiutod, as far as 
WG know, with a single oriuie against the saN'agos of 
Amorica ; and tlio name of Unghnid was as famous iu 
tho Indian soas ns tluit of Spain unis iuitinious. On tho 
banks of tho Oronoko thoro was roniwnborod for a luin- 
dred j'cara tlio noble captain who had coiiio tliero JVoin 
the great Queen boyoiid tho soiis ; iiiid Haluigli speaks 
the language of the heart of his eoimlry, when bo 
urges tho English slatcsinen to eoluiiize (iuiaiui, and 
es:uH.s in tho glorious hojw of driving llui while ma» 
raudur into tho I’acilic, und iststoring the Incas to tho 
throno of Poru, 

Wlio will not be pci-siiiidcil (be siiyf.) ibat now ni linigtli Dm 
groiil Jiulgo el' the world Imtli liennl tho si, aim, yrnims, iiml liuiimita- 
tions, liutli soon tlio toium and blood of so many niillioim of imuiount 
moil, wonioii, and childrai, iillllctod, I’olibed, reviled, branded with 
hot irons, rousted, dismembered, mangled, stabbed, wlii))|)ed, nicked, 
scalded with hot eil, put io the strapado, ripped alive, beheaded in 
sport, drowned, diislied aganmi the rouks,' faiiiislied, devoured by 
mastiffs, burned, and by inflnile enmities cwmuiued, and purjioseth 
to scourge and jilague tbul cursed nation, and to take the yoke of 
servitude from that distressed people, ns free by nature us auv 
Cliristiau F 

Poor Raloigh ! xT poacc and comfort in this world 
wore of much importimcQ to him, it was iu att ill day 
that ho provoked tho rovougo of Spain, Tho strongtli 
of EiiglitJid was needed at tho monmiit at its own door ; 
tho Armada onmo, and thoro was no means of executing 
such an enlei'priso. And uftorwards th6 thwiig of 
lilmbctli Was tilled by a Stuai1;» und Gnianti was to be 
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Eio scone of ffloi'y for Ealeigh ; rather, as later his- 
torians arc ploasod to thinlc, it was the grave of his 
roputiilion. 

Hut tho"hopc hurnocl clear in him through all the 
W(!ary yours of unjust iniprisounicnt ; uiul when he was 
a groy-hoadod old man, iho huso son of a hud molhor 
used it to heli’uy him. Tlio of hia last onter- 

priso was made the coudif ion under which ho was to ho 
pardoned for a crinio which he had not coniniiltod ; and 
its success dependerl, as )io know, on its hoing kopt 
soorot from the tSpaiiiards. Jainns rotpiired of llaloigh 
on his allogiance a. detail of what ho proposud, giving 
him at tho sumo time lii.s Avord a.s n king that the seo'ut 
slionld ho sal'o with him. Tho next day it avuh sweep- 
ing out of the port of laindon in tho swiftest of tho 
Spanish ships, witli private orders to tlio Governor of 
St ThomiiH to provoke a collision when Ealeigh should 
arrive there, which shoidd attorwurds cost him his 
heart’s blood. 

AYo modern ruadtn's may run rai)idlyovor tho series 
of opithola under tvhich lialoigh has catalogued tho 
Indian suflerings, hoping that they are exaggerated, 
seeing that they are horrible, and closing our eyes 
against them tvith swiftest haslo? but it was not so 
when every epithet suggested a hundred familiar facts 5 
and some of Iheso (not resting on Englisli prejudice, 
but on sud Spanish evidence, AA’hich is too lull of shiuuo 
and sorrow to ho suspoeted) shall bo given in this place, 
howov’cr old a story it may bo thought ; bocauso, us wo 
said above, it is iiupessible to uudersUvnd tho uutiuus of 
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these men, unless we are familiar with the feelings of 
which their heai-ts were full. 

The massacres under Cortez and Pizarro, torvihlo as 
they wore, wore not the occasion which' stirred the 
deepest indignation. They had the excuse of what 
might ho called, for want of a hotter word, necessity, 
and of tho dospe2'ato position of .siiiall hands of men in 
the midst of enemies who might ho counted hy millions. 
And in Do Soto, when he hurnt his guides in Florida 
(it was his practice, when thoi’o was danger of treachery, 
that those who wore loft alivo might take warning); or 
in Vasco Nunnez, praying to tho Virgin on tho moun- 
tains of Doi’ion, and going down from oil' thorn into tlio 
valleys to hunt tho Indian cacicpios, and iling thorn 
alive to his hloodhonndsj there was, at least, with all 
this fierceness and cnielty, a desperate courage which 
we cannot refuso to admire, and whioli mingles with 
and corrects our hoiTor. It is the refinement of the 
Spaniard’s cruoltj’ in tho settled and conquered pro- 
vinces, excused by no dungor and provoked hy no 
resistance, tho details of which witness to tlio infernal 
coolness with wliich it was perpetrated ; and tho groat 
bearing of the Indians Ihomsolvos under an oppression 
which thoy dospaiitsd of resisting, raises tho wholo 
history to tho rank of a world-wido tragedy, in which 
tho nohler but weaker nature was crushed under a 
malignant force which was stronger and yet moaner 
than itself. Gold hunting and lust wore tho two pas- 
sions for which the Bpiuiiwds carod j and tho fate of 
tho Indian womon was only more dreadful than that of 
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ttio men, wlio wore gaiigotl and chained to a lahour in 
the mines wliich was only to cease with their lives, in 
a land where hut a little bot'oro they had lived a free 
contented people, more innocent of crime than perhaps 
any people upon earth. If wo can conceive what our 
own feelings would he — if, in the ' development of the 
mammalia,’ some ha.ser hut nuu-o imwerful race than 
man were to appear upon this planet,, and wo and our 
wives and children at. our own happy iiroside.s were de- 
graded from our I'reedom, and hecamo to them what the 
lower animals are to us, wc can perhaps realiiso the. 
feelings of the enslaved nations of llispunioln. 

As a hai'sh juslili<!n,t[ou of slavery, it is Hometimus 
urged that nani who do not deserve to ho slaves will 
prefer deal.li to (he endurance (d‘ it ; and that if they 
prisso their liberty, it is idways in their power to assort 
it in the old llomau fa.shion. Tried oven by so hard a 
rule, the Indians vindiiiiitcd their right; and, before 
the close of tho sixteenth century, the entire group of 
the "Western Islands in tho hands of tho Bpaniards, 
containing, when Columbus dl.scovered them, many 
millions of inhabitant, .s, were lel't literally desolate from 
suicide. Of tho anoediites of this terrible self-immola- 
tion, as they wore then known in' England, here are a 
few out. of many. 

Tho first is simple, and a spocinion of tho ordinary 
method, A Yiuiutau cacique, wlio was forced with hi.s 
old subjects to labour in tho minos, at last * calling 
those minors int(j an house, to the mimher of ninety- 

five, he thus dehatoth with them : ’ — 

voi,. 1. 


30 
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* My wovthy oompiinions and frinnds, why dnsira \v(i l,o livo any 
longer nnanr so cruel a servitude P Let us new go unto the per- 
petual scat of our nnoestorsi for w'e shall there iiavo vest from these 
I’atolorable cares and griovanees which wo ciuliiro under the suh- 
jeetion of the unthankful, fio ye before, I will jiresevlly follow yon.’ 
Having so spoken, he held out whole handfuls of those leaves whioh 
take away life, prepared for the purpns(!, and giving every one part 
thoreof, being kindled to suck up the fume; who idieyed his eom- 
mnil, the king and his chief kimsmen rc.sei'ving the last place for 
tliomsolves. 

Wo .spoak of the ovimo of snicido, Lut fow porsoiie 
Tvill soo a orimo in tins sad and slnloly Inavo- taking of 
a life tvliich it ■vvaa no longer possiLlo to boar vvitli 
unbroken bofirks. Wo d(» not envy tho Indian wlio, 
with Spaniard.s boforc liiin ns an ovidoJioo of tbo friiif.s 
wbicb tlioir erced brongbt forth, deliberately <*xelianged 
for it tbo old religion of bis eoiuilry, wlu'eli eould siiHlaiii 
liiin in an action of such tnolaneholy grandeur. But 
tbo Indians did not always ropljr to their oppressors 
with escaping passively beyond tlioir hands. .1 ler(3 is a 
story with matter in it for ns rich a tragedy as (I'klipiis 
or Agtuncninon ; and in its stern and treinondons 
features, more nearly rosemhling them Hum any whioh 
wore coneeivod even by yhakospeare. 

An ofllcor named Orlando had taken the daughter 
of a Cuban oaoiqiio ho his mistross. She was with 
child hy him, hut, suspecting her of being engaged in 
some other intrigue, ho had her fasloned to two wooden 
spits, not intonding to kill her, hut to terrify her j and 
sotting her hoforo tho five, he ordored that she should 
ho turned hy tho servants of tho kitohon. 

Tho msidoir/ striokcH with fear through the cruelty thereof, and 
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strmign kind of l,onn(‘iit, pn'sontly gavn np tlm ghost. Tlio enniqiio, 
her fathor, niitim'slamliiig Iho niiitti*r, look l.hirly of Ids iiicn and 
went to the lioiisn of tlio oaptain. who was (hen absent, and slow Ids 
wife, whom ho had niari'ied afi.er that wic.ked net committed, and the 
women wlio w?re companions of the wife, and lier .servants ovary one. 
Then .shafting the door of tlte liouse, and putting fire under it, ho 
Inirnt himself and all his companions llint u.ssislcdhini, together with 
the ca\ittdu's dead family and goods. 

This is 110 ihditin or |Kn't’.s nnimnco. Ft, is iv ialo of 
wrath aiul r(!Voii{>'e, wliioli in sohor tlroadfiil tnitli 
onuotoil ilsoir ujiou this navtli, ami renmiiis ainoii<y tlio 
otornal rooovda of tho doiiifsa of uiiiiikiud upon it. As 
aoino roliof to it.s iiiosl, torrihlo fouturos, wo follow it with 
a siory wliieli has a l,ouoU in it of diuholioal Imiiiour. 

Tho alavo-owiiors lindiufs thnir slavo.s o.scapiiifr thii.« 
itiiprosporously out of f lioir j'rusp, set thoiiiselvoK to lliid 
a vomody for so dusporato a di.soaao, iiud wore swift to 
avail thoiiisolvos of any wonknoss, mental or bodily, 
thrmigh which to retain thorn in life. One of those 
proprietors boiiifr informed that a uuniher of his people 
iutondod to kill tlumisolves on a eortaln day, at a par- 
ticular siKit, and knowing by oxperioneo that they woi'e 
too likely to do it, presented himself tliero at tho time 
which lind boon fixed upon, and tolling the IiidianH 
when they arrived (hat ho know'thoir intention, and 
that it was vain for thorn to attempt to keep anythiug 
a Bocrot from him, ho orulod with saying, that ho had 
come there to kill hinisolf with thorn ; that as ho had 
used them ill in tliis world, he wight use them worse 
in the next ; ‘ with which ho did diasuiido them pre- 
sently from thoit' piirposo,’ With what ef&eaoy such 
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believers in the immortality of the sonl were likely to 
recommend cither their faith or their Grod; rather, 
how terribly all the devotion and all the carnostuess 
with which the poor priests who followed ifl tho wake 
of tho conquerors labourod to reooiumcnd it wero 
shamed and paralyzed, they thomsolvoa too bitterly 
lament. 

It was idle to send out governor after governor with 
orders to stay such practicos. They had but to arrive on 
the scene to booorao infected with tho sumo lever j or if 
any remnant of Castilian honour, or any faintest erlioos 
of tho faith which they prolbsscd, still flickored in a 
few of tho host and noblest, they could but look on with 
folded hands in iiioflbctnal mourning; they could do 
nothing without soldiers, und tho soldiers wore tho worst 
offenders. Hispaniola bceaine a desert ; tho gold was 
in tho mines, and thoin woro no slaves left roniaining to 
extract it. One moans which the Spaniards dared to 
employ to supply tho Ameuncy, brought about an inci- 
dent which in its piteous 2nithos oxcoods any story wo 
have ever heard. Crimes and crimimils aro swoi)t away 
by time, nature finds an antidote for llmir poison, and 
thoy and thoir ill con.scquences alike aro blotted out 
and perish. If avo cto not forgivo tho villain at least 
Avo ceaso to halo him, us it groAvs more clear to im that 
ho injures none so deeply us himself. Hut f ho OiipitiSijg 
KUKia, tho cnonnouH Avickodness hy Avhioh humanity 
itself has boon outraged and disgraced, avo cannot for- 
give; Ave cannot cease to liate that; tho yoai's roll 
away, but tho tints of it roinain on the pages of history, 
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deep and lioriiblo as the day on which they wore en- 
tered there. 

Wliim tlio Spiuiitu'ds understood the simpio opinion of the 
Yuoatiin islaiMurs coneerning the souls of their departed, whieh, 
after their sins purged in the cold northern inountiiins should pass 
into the south, to tlic inte.nt that, leaving their own country of their 
own accord, they might sulVer themselves to ho hrouglit to His- 
panioln, timy did persuade tliose jmor wretches, that they came from 
tlioso places where limy slumld see their parents mid children, and 
all their kindred and frieuils timt were dead, ami should enjoy all kinds 
of delights with the einlirucnmculs and fruition of nil heioved beings. 
And they, being infected and |)Ossesscd with tliese crafty and subtle 
ininghmtions, singing and ri^oicing left their country, and followed 
vain and idle hope. Hut when tiiey saw that they were deceived, 
and neither met their parents nor any that they desired, but were 
eompollcd to undergo grievous sornreignty and command, and to 
endure cruel and extroino labour, they either slew themselves, or, 
choosing to furnish, gave up their fair spirits, being persuaded by no 
reason or violence to take food. So these miserable Yucutans came 
to their end. 

It was once more iia it was in the clays of the 
Apostles. The New World was first ofibrod to tlio 
holders of tho old traditions. They wore the husband- 
jDon first chosen for the now vineyard, luid blood and 
desolation woro tho only fruits which they reiu'od upon 
it. In their bunds it was becoming a kingdom, not of 
God, hut of tho dovil, and a sentonco of blight woim 
out against thorn and against their works. How fatally 
it has worked, lot raodoru Spain and Spnnisli America 
hear witness. We need not follow further tho history 
of thoir dealings with tho Indians. For thoir colonies, 
a fatality appears to havo followed aU attempts at 
Catholic colonization. Liko shoots from an old decay- 
ing tree which no skill and no care oan rooi', they were 
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planted, and for a while they might hcwu to grow ; but 
their life was never more tlum a liiigoring death, a 
failure, which to a thinking person wo\ild outweigh in 
the arguments against CuthoUoisiu whole libraries of 
faultless cttimum, niul a couwimis jmlrKin unbroken 
througli fifteen centurios for the supreinaiiy of Ht J’olei*. 

There is no occasion to look for superstitious oausea 
to e:4plain the ijhonomcnon. Tlie Catliollo faith hud 
ceased to bo the laith of the large mass of earnest 
thinking oajiablo persons ; and t,o those wlio can best 
do tho work, all work in this world sooner (U* later is 
eomiuitted. Anioiica was tlio natural homo fin- Pro- 
tostantsi porscouted at home, they sought a place 
where the}'' might worship Uotl in tJioir own way, 
witliout clangor of stuko or gibbet,, and lluj Pronch 
Huguenots, as aftewards tho English I’urilaus, early 
found their way thoro. Tho fate of a parly ol' Ooligny's 
pQoplo, who had gone out as settlers, si at 11 l)o tho last 
of these stories, illustmting, us it clotss ill tho highest 
dogroo, the wrath und fury with wliieh the pussious ou 
hath sides wore boiling. A certain John liibuult, with 
about 400 couipunions, hud emigrated to I'leridn. They 
woi’o c2niot inoHensivo poojjle, and lived in iieaeo llioro 
several years, oultivuUng tho soil, building villages, 
and on tlio best possible torins witli tho natives. Spain 
was at tlio time at peace with Frunoe; we are, thuro- 
Ibro, to sHppo.s() tliat it was in piirsiiunco of tho groat 
erusado, in wliich tlioy might fool secure of tho secret, 
if not the lionfesscd, .syiniiathy of tho Guises, that a 
jiowwful Simnish fleet boro down upon this settlement. 
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The French made no ro.sisiiinco, and they woi’c seized 
and flayed utiA'o, and iJicir bodies hung out uj)au the 
trees, with an iiiscriplion Huspended over them, ‘Not 
as Frenchmen, hut as Jiorelics.’ At Paris all was 
sweetness and silom‘.c. Tlio soltlcmont was Irunquilly 
surroudorod to the same men wh{) had made it the 
scene of tlicir aimeity ; and two years la(.oi’, 500 of the 
very Spaniards Avho had hctni most active in tlie murder 
wore living there in pt'acouhle possession, in two forts 
which tlieir relation with tho natives laid ohlig'cd them 
to build. It was well that there woro other Frouch- 
moii living, of whose conseionceM the Ooiirt had not tho 
keeping, and who were able on cmnrgt'ncios to do wlutt 
was right without consulting it. A certain privateer, 
named Dominiipio do (hiurges, secretly armed and 
ecpiipped a vi'sscl at llochollo, nud stealing across the 
Atlantic and in two days collecting a strong party of 
Indians, ho eamo down suddenly upon the forts, and, 
taking them hy storm, slew or ufterw'urds hanged every 
man ho found there, leaving their bodies on tho trees 
on which they hud hanged tho lluguonots, with their 
own imseription voversed against them, — ‘Not us 
{ipaiiiarda, but as murderors.’ For which exploit, well 
deserving of all honest, men’s praise, Dominique do 
Gourges had to flj' his cnnnlry for his lii'o ; and, coming 
to England, wa.s received with honourahlo wolcomo by 
Elizabeth. 

It was at such a tiuio, and to tuko their part amidst 
skeh scones us those, that tho English navigators ap- 
poared along tho shores of Scaith America, as tho armed 
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soldiers of tLo Eofomation, und us Uio uvcngors of 
humunity. As tlioir onicrpviso was grtmd uud lofty, so 
for the most part was the inimnor in wliioh they horo 
thomselvos worthy of it. 'lliey wove no natioh of sninla, 
in the modei-n sentimental sonso of that, word ; they wero 
prompt, stern men- — ^morc ready over to strike an onoTny 
than to parley Avith him ; und, prmito adventun'rs us 
they nil wero, it was natural enough that privato 
rapaoity and private badness should ho found among 
thejn as among other mortals, hlvcry hhiglishnuin Avho 
had tho means was at liberty to fit out a .ship or ship-s, 
and if he could produce toloi'ablo voiuihers for himself, 
recoiAmd at once a comniis.sion frtan tho Court, Tho 
battles of England were fought by her eliildron, at tlieir 
oAvn risk and co.st, und they Avoro at liberty to repay 
themselves the expottso of their expeditions hy phnidor- 
ing at tho cost of tho national ononi.y. Thus, of course, 
in a mixed world, there Avoro found mixed manmding 
crows of scoundrols, avIio played tho game Avhieh a 
century later avus played Avith such ofi’ect hy the 
pirates of the Torlugas. Negro ]nmter.s too, thoro 
wore, and a bad black slave trade-in Avhich Klizabeth 
herself, being hard driven for money, did not di.sdum to 
invest her capital — Irtit on tho Avholo, and in tho Avar 
Avith tlio Spaniards, as in tho Avar Avitli the elements, 
tho conduct and character of tho English sailors, eon- 
sidoring Avhat they wore and tho Avork Avhich they Avoro 
sent to do, prosout us all through tliat ago with suoh a 
picture el’ gaUanti’y, disintorestodness, and high heroits 
energy, as has never boon ovormalohod ; tho more ro" 
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inarkiiWo, us it was tlio fruit of no drill or Aisciplino, no 
tradition, no system, no organized training, but was 
the free nalivc growth of a noblo virgi)! soil. 

Ilofovu Starling on an o-xpodition, it was usual for 
tlio crow and tho oirtecra to moot and arrango among 
thomsolvos a sorios of articles of conduct, to which they 
bound thomsclvo.s by a formal agreenumt, tho ontiro 
body itself undertaking t,o see to tlunr obsorvanco. It 
is (piito possible that, strong religious profession, and 
even sineoro profession, might bo accompanied, ns it 
was in tlio Kpaiiiards, witlt nvnrything most dotostablo. 
Tt is not sullicient of itsdf (0 prove tluit I, heir aetions 
would correspond with it, but it is one among a number 
of ovidenei's ; and eeniing as moat of these men oomo 
hoforo ns, with hands clear of any blood but of fair a)ul 
open cuomios, their articles may pass at least as indica- 
tions of what they were. 

Here wo have a few instances : — 
iliehnrd Hawkins’s ship’s company was, us ho liim- 
self informs us, an unusually loose one. Novortholoss, 
wo And them ‘ gatliored togothcr every morning and 
evening to servo God ; ’ and a fire on board, which only 
Hawkins’s presonoo of mind px’cvontod from destroying 
ship and crow together, was inodo'uso of by the men as 
an ocetision to banish swearing out of tho ship. 

With a Kflaaml cmiBcnl of all our company, it wait orduiaed that 
thevo slamltt lie a palmer nr ferula which should bo in tlio keeping of 
him who was taken with an oath ; and that ho who had tho palmer 
should give to ovory ono that he took swearing, a palnmda with it 
and tho forulii) and wluiHoover at tho lime of ovmiing or morning 
prayer was found to have tliu palmer, ahould have three blows 
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g^vcu liiui by tlic cdjilniu or llio iiiiislor ; Anil lliiit b(5 shuiilil sIjU 1)q 
bound to free himself by taking luiolber, or ebsc lo run in diuigor of 
continuing tlie penalty, which boiiig cxocntud a low days, rolorinod 
tho vice, so that in three days together was not one oaUi hoard to bo 
sworn. 

Tlio i-ogulntious for Luleo l^ox’s voyiigo cojiimouced 

tliUB : — 

For as much as the good snoooss and jirospcrity of every notion 
doth consist in tho duo service and glorifying of Clod, knowing that 
not only our being aud preservation, but tlio prosperity of all our 
aetious and ontorpriaos, do iiiimcdiatcly depend on Ilia Almighly 
goodiioss aud mcrey ; it is provided — 

First, that all tho company, us well ollloers as others, shall duly 
repair ovoiy day twice at the call of Ibo boll lo hear piiblio prayers 
lo bo road, such as are authonaed by tho Clnireh, and that in a godly 
and devout manner, us good Clirisliuns ought. 

Secondly, (hat no man shall swear by the uaaio of (lod, or use 
any profane oath, or blaspheme Ills holy uanio. 

To symptoms suoli us tlioso, avo cuiinot but iissiyn u 
very dillbront value Avhon i,bcy are iJtu Hpoutuneous 
groAvtb of common minds, Auistinnilatod by somso of 
propriety or rules of tho sorvico, or other oiftciul influ- 
ouco lay or coelosiaatic, from what attachoa to tho somo- 
Avliat similar ceremonials in Avhieh, among porBons 
AA'hosQ position is coiiHijicuous, imiiortant outoii)risea are 
uoAv uiid tliou inaugurated. 

Wo have said as much as avo intend to say of tho 
ti'oat)uonl by tho Sj»aniards of tho Intlian Avomon. iSir 
Walter lluloigh is commonly vopresontod by historians 
as riithor dolbutive, if ho avos rtamu-kable at all, on the 
moral side of his ehaructor. Yot lUiloigh cun docluro 
proudly, that all tho time ho aauis on tho Uroiioko, 
‘ neither by force nor other moans had any of his niou 
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intorcourso witli luiy woman there ; ’ and the iiarmtor 
of the incidents of Rnloigh’s hist voj'ago aciiuaints hia 
corrosiiondonl. ‘ with some purticuhira touching tho 
govornmont’of tho fleet, which, although other men in 
their \oyiigos doubtless in some motisuro observed, 5'ot 
in all tbo groat volumes which have been written 
touching voyages, there is no precedent of so godl}' 
Bovero and inarliul govornmonl, which not only in itself 
is laudahle and wortliy of imitation, hut la also fit to ho 
written and oiigraveii on every man's soul that eoveteth 
to do honour to his co.untr)’.’ 

t)iuio more, the iuo(l('rii theory of Drako is, as wo 
said ahovt', that, ho was a guutloman-lilce pirate on a 
largo seahj, who is indebted ftjr the place which ho fills 
in history to tho indistinct ideas of right and wrong 
prevailing in tho unonlightciiod ago in U'liicli ho lived, 
and who thorel'oro demands all tho toleration of our 
own ctilnrgod liuuuinily to allow him to remain thero. 
Let us SCO lunv the following incidont can bo made to 
ooinoido with tin's hypothesis: — 

A few days after cleuriiig tho Channel on his first 
great voyage, lie fell in with a ssuall fcJpanish ship, 
which ho took for a prizo. Ho committed tho care of 
it to a certain Itir iJoughtiu, a iwi^on much trusted by, 
and porsoiially very dour to him, and this second vessel 
was to follow him us a tender. 

In dungorotie cxpodilioiw into unknown sea.s, a 
second ainullor ship was ol'ton iudispousuhlo to suecoss; 
but many finely intended onterprisos wore ruined by 
tlib cowardice of tho ollicors to whoui such ships Svoro 
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entrusted ; wHo sliraiik as danger tliickonod, and again 
and again took advantage of darkness or lioavy woatlier 
to make sail for England and forsake thoir comniandor. 
Hawkins twice suffered in tliis way ; so did Sir Hiim- 
frey Gilbert ; and, altbougli Drake’s own kind feeling for 
his old friend bos iirovcntod bim from leaving an exact 
account of his offence, we gatbor from tbo seattorod bints 
wbiob are let fall, that be, too, was meditating a similar 
piece of troason. However, it may or may not bavo 
been thus. But when at Port St Julien, ‘ our Gonoral,’ 
says one of tbo crow, — 

Began to inquire diligently of the nctiona of Mr Thoiaes Duughtic, 
and found them not to lio ancli tis lie looked for, but tending rutlior 
to contoiition or mutiny, or some other disorder, whereby, without 
redresse, the success of the voyage miglit greiitly have lieeii Im/.unled. 
Whereupon the company was called together and nuido aequniuted 
with the partiottlars of the cause, wliioh wore found, partly by Mr 
Donghtio’s own eenfoaaion,and partly by the ovidenoo of the fact, to 
be true, wliioh, when our Gonoriil sow, although his private nfl'eotiou 
to Mr Douglitie (as ho llicii, in the presenoe of us all, sueredly pro- 
tested) was great, yet the cure which lie had of the stnlo of the 
voyage, of tho expeotation of Her Majesty, and of tlio honour of his 
country, did more touch him, as indeed it ought, than tlie private 
respect of one man j so that the cmiso being thoroughly heard, and 
ail things done in good order ns ncariu) niigiil bo to tho course of our 
law in England, it was ooneludcd l.hat Mr Dougbtie should receive 
punishment according to Uic quality of the ofl’enec. And he, seeing 
no remedy but patience for himself, desired before his death to 
receive tho oominunion, which lie did at the hands of Mr Eletolior, our 
minister, and our General liimsclf accompanied him in that holy 
action, which, being done, and tlie place of execution made ready, he, 
having embraced our General, and taken leave of all the oonipany, 
with prayers fur tlie Queen’s Majesty and our realm, in quiet sort 
laid his head to tlie lilook, whero ho ondsd his life. This being done, 
our General made divers spccclios to tho wliole company, persuading 
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us to unityi oljcdiouce, love, iind I'cgnrd of ouv voyngo, and for tho 
better counriimtion tliui'cof, willwl every mim the next Sunday 
following to prepare liiinself to receive the eommuuiou, ns Christian 
brethren and friciula ought to do, which was done in very reverent 
sort, and so 'with g(iod couteiLtmcnt every man w'ont aiiout his 
business. 

Tho aiinplo miijoKty of this iiuccdolo can gain nothing 
from any comment which wo might oflbr upon it. Tho 
crow of a common English ship organizing, of thoir 
own Irco motion, on that wild shore, a judgniont hall 
jnoro grand and awful tluiu any most oluborato law 
court, is not to ho reconciled with tho pirato theory. 
Drake, it is true, appropriated and brought homo a 
million and a half of Hpanish troasuro, whilo England 
and Siuiin wero at pou(i('. lie look that tnsusuro bocauso 
for many yoav.s tho oilicors of tho Inquisition had rnado 
free at thoir iilciwuro with tho lives and goods of Eng- 
lish morchants and souinon. Tho king of Si>ain, when 
appealed to, had replied tliat ho had no power over the 
Holy House ; and it was nocossary to rnako tho king of 
Spai)i, or tho Inquisition, or whoovor wore the parties 
I’csponsiblo, fool that tluiy ooiild not play thoir pious 
pranks Avith impunity. When Drake seized tho bullion 
at Panama, ho sent word to tho Viceroy that ho should 
noAV learn to respect the propcrtice of English subjects ; 
and ho added, that if four English sailors, who wore 
prisoners in Mexico, woro tuolcsloil, he would execute 
3,000 Spaniard.^ and send the Viceroy their heads. 
Spain and England woro at pouoc, but Popery and 
Protestantism wero at war — deep, deadly, and irrecon- 
oileable. 
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WTierevQr we find thorn, they tiro still tlic sajuo. In 
the courts of Japiin or of Ohinii ; fighting Siiimiards in 
the Pacific, or prisoners among the Algoriuos ; found- 
ing colonies which by-and-by wore to gro\i' into ouor- 
moiis Transatlantic republics, or exploring iai criizy pin- 
naces tho fierce latitudes of the Polar siais, — they are 
the same indoiui table G-od-foaring men whoso life was 
ono groat lilurgj’-. ‘Tho ico was strong, but Hod was 
stronger,’ snys ono of Frobisher’s men, nfl:or grinding a 
night and a day among tho ioehorgs, not waiting for 
God to coma down and split tho ico for tlicm, but toil- 
ing through tho long hours, himself and tho vest fend- 
ing off the Yossol with poles and planks, willi death 
glaring at thorn out of the rocks. l(!eborg.s wore strong, 
Spaniards woro strong, and si onus, and corsairs, and 
rocks and roofs, which no chart had then noted — ^they 
AVoro all stz'ong ; but God was sti’ongcr, and that was all 
which they cared to know. 

Out of tho A'ast nnmbor of illustrations it is difficult 
to make wise scloctions, hut tho attention floats loosely 
over generalities, and only individual instances can 
seize it and hold it fast. Wo shall attempt to bring 
our readers face to face with some of these men ; not, 
of course, to write their biographios, hut to sketch the 
details of a few sconos, in the hope that they may tempt 
those under whose eyes they may fall to look for them- 
solves to complete tho perfect figure. 

Some tivo miles ahov-© tho port of Dartmouth, onoo 
among the moat important harbours in. England, on a 
projecting angle of land which runs out into the river 
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ftt. tho head of 0110 of ila moHl: beautiful roaches, thovo 
has stood for some conlurios tho Manor House of G roou- 
a'^v'a3^ Tho water runs deep all tho way to it from tho 
son, and lh« largest vossols may rido with safety within 
a stone’s tlirow of tlio windows. Tu tho latter half of 
tho sixtoontli century thorn must have mot, in tho hall 
of this mansion, a party as vomarkahlo as (iould have 
boon iound anywhort'. in hlnghind. 1 fumfroy and Adriati 
Gilbert., Avit.h thuir half-brothor, AValtor llaleigh, hero, 
Avhon littlo boys, plnjaal at snilor-s in the roaelioa of 
Long Stream ; in the summor ovonings doiihtloas vowing 
down Avil,h the t ide to tho port, and wondering at tho 
quaint figure-heads and carved prows of tho ships which 
thronged it; or climbing on board, and Hstoning, Avith 
luairts beating, to the mariners’ tales of the new earth 
beyond tho sunset. And hero in later life, matured 
men, Avhoae boyish dreams had bocomo heroic action, 
they used again to moot in tho intervals of quiot, and 
tho rock is shoAVU underneath tho house Avhore Ualeigh 
smoked tho first tobacco. Another remarkable man, of 
whom Ave shall proaontly speak more closely, could not 
fail to have made a fourth at thoso meetings. A sailor 
boy of Sandwich, tho adjoining pai’ish, John Davis, 
showed early a genius Avhieh could not have oscapod 
the eye of suoh noighhonrs, and in tho atmosphoro of 
GrecnaAvay ho learned to he as noble as tho Gilberts, 
and as tender and delicato as Ualeigh. Of this party, 
for tho present avo coniine oni’selves to tho host and 
owner, Humfroy Gilbert, knighted afterwards by Uliza- 
both. Led by the sconoB of bis ehildbood to tho sea and 
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to sea adventures, and afterwards, as his mind unfolded, 
to study his profession soientifically, we find him as soon 
as he was old enough to think for himself, ov make 
others listen to him,' amending tho groiitcrvors of naval 
86a cards, whose common fault is to make the degreo of 
longitude in every latitudo of one eonnunu liiguoss ; ’ 
inventing instrumioutB for taking uhservations. studying 
.tho formof the earth, and convincing liimself that tliero 
was a north-west passage, and studying the necessities 
of his country, and discovering tho roniedies for them 
in colonisation and oxhiudod nmrkets for limno nuinu- 
fiioturos. Gilbert was oxaiuincd bi'foro tlio (iiieen's 
Majesty and tho Privy Council, and (ho reiiord of his 
examination ho 1ms himself hd't to us in a [lapi'i* which 
ho afterwards drew up, and sli'ungo enough reading it 
is. Tho most adxuirablo conclusions stand side by side 
with the wildcat conjocturoa. 

Homer and Aristotle are pressed into service to prove 
that the ocean runs round the three old (amtimnits, and 
that America therefore i.s necessarily an island. Tho 
Gulf Stream, which ho had carefully ehsorved, eked out 
by a theory of tho jn-imum mohik, is nuido to demon- 
strate a channel to tho north, corrcsptmding to Magel- 
lan’s Straits in the south, Gilbert believing, in common 
with almost every one of his day, that (heso .straits were 
tho only opening into the Pacific, and iho land to tho 
south was unbroken to tho Polo. JIo prophesies a 
market in tho East for our manufactured Ihiou and 
calicoes : — 

Tho Eftstonis greatly prising tlio sanu!, as appcttrclh in Ucatsr, 
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wliero the pomp is expressed of the great King of India, Ahasucrus, 
who matched the coionred ololhos wliorewitli his houses and tents 
wore apparelled,' with gold and silver, ns part of his gi'catoat 
treasure. 

These nml other such tirgnmonts wore the best 
analysis which Sir Hiunfroy had to oiFor of the sihril 
which ho folt to l)o working in him. Wo may think 
what wo 2)loaso of them; but wo can have but one 
thought of tlui great gniiid woi-ds with which the 
memorial concludes, and they alone w'ould oxidaiu tho 
love which Elizabotli boro him : — 

Never, lliorefore, niislilco 'with nic for taking in hand any laudable 
and liiuiost enlM’jiri.se,, for if llirough pleasure or idlomi-ss ■»•(} purehnso 
shame, tlui pleasure vnuislieth, hut the almmo uhideth for ovor. 

(■live me leave, therefore, without <»iruuuu, always i.o live and die 
.n this mind : timt ho is not worthy to live nt all tiint, for fear or 
danger of deal.li, sliiinnelli lii.H coiinlry’.s service aiid liLs own honour, 
seeing that diuith is inovitahle and the fame of virtue immortal, 
wliercfovo in this behalf muturo vel timre siierno. 

Two voyages which ho undertook at his own cost, 
which shattered his fortune, and failed, as they naturally 
might, since inefficient holj) or mutiny of snbordiuatos, 
or otlior disorders, u re inevitable conditions under which 
more or loss groat men must bo content to aoo tlioir groat 
thoughts mutilated by tho fooblonoss of thoir instru- 
ments, did not dislioavton him, and in Juiio 1583 a last 
fleot of five ships sailed from tho port of Dartmouth, 
with commission from i,ho Queen to discover and take 
possession frouilatitudo 43“ to 50® North — a voyage not 
a littlo noteworthy, there boiug planted in tho course 
of it tho first English colony west of tho Atlantic. 

Elinabath had a foreboding that she would never aoo 
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him again. She sent him a jewel as a last, token of her 
favoiiv, and she desired Raleigh to have his pieturo 
taken before he wont. 

The history of the voyage mis writtep hy a Mr 
Edward Hayo-s, of Dartmouth, one of tlio principal 
actors in it, and as a composition it is move ronmrkahlo 
for fine writing than any very comniondahlo ilionght in 
the author. But Sir llumfroy’s naturo shines tlirough 
tho infivinity of his ohroniolor ; and in tho end, indood, 
Mr ITayos himself is suhdnod into a hclten' mind. ITo 
had lost monoy by tho voyiigo, and wo will liopo his 
higher naturo was only under a tompovary oollpso. I'lni 
■fleet consisted (it is well to ohservo tho ships and the 
siso of them) of tho ‘Delight,’ lao tons; the barque 
‘Raloigh,’ 200 ions (this ship dosoi'tod off tho Land’s 
End) ; tho ‘ Gtoldon Hindo ’ and tho ' Swallow,’ 40 tons 
each ; and the ‘ Squhvol,’ which was called the frigate, 
to tons. For tho iminitiatod in such matters, wo may 
add, that if in a vessel tho size of the last, a iiiemhor of 
the Yacht Club would consider that ho had earned n 
cluh-room innnortality if ho had vcnturcKl a run in tho 
depth of suramor from Cowes to tho Channel Islands. 

Wo wore in .ill (.says Mr Hayes) 2G0 men, nnumg whom wo hntl 
of every faculty good ohoiqc. Besides, for solaoo of onr own people, 
<ind allurement of tho savages, wo were provided of mnsio in good 
variety , not omitting the. least toys, as morris daneers, liohby horses, 
and May-Iiko coneeits to delight the. savage people, 

Tho expedition reached Newfoundland udthout acci* 
dent. St John’s iva-s talcen possession of, and a colony 
left there ; and Sir Hnmfroy then sot out exploring along 
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tho Amoricuii coiist to the south, he himself doing nil 
the W'oi'lc in his little to-lon cutter, tho nevvico being 
too diiiigoroun for tho liirger vessels to vciituro on. One 
of those hiwl vonmincd nt Ht (Tohn's. Ilo wiis now 
lUicompiiniod only by the ‘JMiglit' and tho ‘Golden 
Itindo,’ and Ihose two kooping as near tho shore as they 
dared, ho spout what ronuiinod of tho stnumov examin- 
ing every crook and hay, marking tho soundings, taking 
tho hearings of the possihlo harbours, and risking his 
life, as every hour ho was obliged to risk it in such a 
sorviee, in thus leading, as it were, the forlorn hope in 
tho eoiupiest of tho Now World. Now dangoroua it 
was wo shall prosonlly see. It was towards Ihe end of 
August. 

The (wcniiif; wm fair anti [ilnnsaiil, y«t not wil.lioiit tnkpu of 
atorm to onauo, and iim.st imrt of this WnluBsdiiy ninht, like Dm 
awmi that aingisth luH'tii'n her death, they in tho ‘ Didight’ contiunod 
ill souiuliiiji' Ilf di'uias and triiui|)clA mid iiloa, also winding tlio 
oonwta awl haulbeya, leid in the mid of their jollity left with tho 
hattoll and ringing of dolel'ul knell.s. 

Two days after came the storiii ; tho ‘.Delight* 
struck upon a hiiuk, aud wont denvn in sight of tho 
other vessels, which woro unable to render her any 
help. Sir lluinfrcy's papers, among other things, woro 
all lost in her ; at tho time consklered by him an irre- 
parable misfortuno. .But it vras little matter, ho was 
never to need thorn. T'ho ' Golden Tfindo ’ end flio 
* Sguirrel ’ woro now loft alono of the live ships. Tho 
provisions were running short, and tho summer season 
was closing. Both crews woro on short allowanco ; aud 
with much difficulty Sir ITumfrey was prevailed upon 
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to Tjo satisfied for the present with whiit lie hud done, 
and to lay off for England. 

So upon Sntiii'dny, in tlic afternoon, tlie 31 at of August, we 
clmnged our course, and returned bank for I'liigland, rt wliinli very 
instant, even in winding aWit, there passed along between us and 
the land, wliieli we now forsook, a very lion, to our aeeniiug, in 
shape, liaii-, and colour ; not swiininiiig nfler the inainier of a hnast 
hy moving of hia feet, but rather sliding upon the water with Ida 
whole body, except bis legs, in sight, miillior yet diving under mid 
again rising as llio wanner is of whales, iinr|mises, anil oilier fisli, 
but confidently showing himself williout Iddiiig, uelwithsinuding 
that wo presented ourselves in ojuin view and gesture 1,0 iimaKu 
liiin. Thus he passed along, turning his lii-ml to ami fro, yawning 
ami gaping wide, with ougly denioiistratiim of long (eeth mid glaring 
eyes i ami to biddo ua farewell, eoniiiig right agiiimtl. the ' llimle,' ho 
sent forth a lioirihlo voice, rimring iiml bellowing as doth a Ihm, 
which spectacle wc ail beheld so far ns we were, aide to dise.eru the 
same, os men prone to wonder at every strange Ihing. What 
opinion otliors had Ihcronf, and ehieily the tiemirai himself, I forbear 
to deliver. But ho took it for Mumii 0 /iw//, rejoicing that he was to 
war against such an ouoiny, if it were the devil. 

Wo liavo no doubt that bo did tbiiik it was tbo 
dovil ; men in those days bolioving really that evil was 
more than a priuciplo or a noccssnry accidout, and tliat 
in all thoir labour for God and Ibr right, they must 
mako tlioir account to have to fight witli Iho dovil in 
his proper person, lint if wo avo to call it Riiperstitiou, 
and if this wove no dcwil in tho form of a roaring lion, 
bnt a more great soul or son-lion, it is a more innocent 
superstition to impersonate so real n power, and it 
require.^ a bolder heart to rise up against it and defy it 
in its living terror, than to aublinuito it away into a 
philosophical principle, and to forget to battle with it 
in speculating on its origin and nature. But to follow 
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the bravo Sir Huinfrcy, wboso work of fighting witli 
the dovil was now ovui*, and who was passing to his 
reward. Tho and of iScptemher tho Qonoral oamo on 
board tho ‘Ooldun irindo’ ‘to niako merry with us.’ 
IIo groutl}'' deplored the loss of his books and papers, 
but he was lull of eouiideuco from what ho had soon, 
and talked with i>agorne.ss and wurinih of tho now ox- 
pedition for tho following spring. Apocryphal gold- 
mines still ooeupyiug tho iiiinds of kfr li'ayes and 
others, they wore persuaded that 8ir ITuinfroy was 
keeping to himself stnno such discovery which ho had 
secretly made, and they tried hard to extract it from 
him. They could make nothing, however, of his odd, 
ironical answors, and their sorrow at tho catastrophe 
which followed is sadly blended with disapjiointinont 
that such a secret should have iierished. Sir Humfroy 
doubtless saAV America with other eyes than theirs, and 
gold-ininoH richer than Oalifornia in its huge rivers and 
savannahs. 

Lnaviug tho issue of tliis good hope (ubout the gold), (coutinuoa 
Mr Iliiyos), to God, who only knowctli the trutii thereof, I will 
hasten to tlie cud of this tragedy, which mnst he knit up in the 
parson of our Gcuoral, and as it was God’s ordinance upon him, 
evon so the vclicincnt persuasion of his friends conld nothing avail 
to divert him from his wilful resolution of going in his frigate ; and 
whon lie was entrcntr.d by the captain, master, mid others, liis well- 
wishers in the ‘ llimlo,’ not to venture, this was his unswei' — ‘ I will 
not forsuko my little company going homewards, with whom 1 have 
passed so many storms and perils.* 

Two-thirds of tho way homo they mot foul weather 
and terrihlo seas, ‘breaking short and pyramid- wiso.^ 
Mon who had all thoir lives ‘occuined tho sea’ had 
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never seen it more outrtijj'eous. ‘Wo liiid also upon 
our maiuyiird iin apparition of a littlo ilur by uiglit, 
•wliicb seamoii do oall Castor and Pollux.’ ^ 

Monday tho nhitli of Septembef, in tlio afUnwion, llii: Mgalo was 
near east away ojijn'csscd by waves, but ut that tiino vcuovui’od, and 
giving forth signs of joy, Uie Ocuorul, silling nbufl with a book in bis 
baud, cried unto us in the ‘lliiide ’ so ofton as we did fniproiicli 
wilhin liearing, ‘ Wo are ns near to heaven by son ns liy hmrl,' reiler- 
ulingtlie same speech, well beseeming u sohlier resolule iu .lusus 
Christ, and 1 can testify lliiil he was. Tlie saine Monday night, 
about twelve of the ohick, or not long after, tlm frignl.o hinug ahead 
of us in tho ‘ Golden llinde, suddenly lier lights were out, whereof 
as it were iu a niomcut we lost tlm sight ; and withal our u atcdi uried, 
‘ The Goiiend was ca.st away,’ which was too trtU!. 

Thus faithfully (eonoliidcs Mr llayo.s, iu some de.gr(‘e rising 
above liiiuselQ I liuve related this story, wherein some spark of tlie 
knight’s virtues, thougli he bo oxtiuguisheil, may liappily a|i)>euri Im 
remaining resolute to a purpose limiest mid godly as was this, to dis- 
cover, possess, ttud reduce unto (lie service of God and GhristiiUi 
piety, tlioso remote and hcalhou countries of Amerien. Sneli is Ibo 
inllnito bounty of God, who from every evil derivetb good, that fruit 
may grow iu time of mu- travolliug iu these Nortli-Wcsteru lauds 
(as lias it nut grown ?), mid the crosses, turmoils, and aillicUous, both 
in the preparation and cxcciiliou of the voyage, did eorrect tho 
intemperate humours which before we noted to be in tins gentle- 
man, aud made unsavoury and less duiiglill'ul Ids other inmiifuid 
virtues. 

Thus as ho was roflued and made nearer unto the image of God, 
so it jilettscd the Divine wilh to rosumo him unto Himself, wbitlicv 
both Ids and overy otber high and noble mind have always aspired. 

Such AVUB Sir Huiafrey Gilbert ; titill iu tho prime 
of hia years when tho Athiutio swallowed him. Like 
tho gleam gf a landscttpo lit suddenly for a moment by 
tlxo lightning, those few scones flash down to ns across 
the centuries ; but what a life must iJiat havo been of 
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wliicli iliis wiiH llio ooiiulusiou ! Wo have glimpses of 
him a fow yuiu’s earlier, whou he won his spurs in 
Ii’eland — won thorn by clooda which to us soom torriblo 
in their ruthlesauoss, but which won tho applause of 
Sir Henry Sidney as loo high lor praise or even reward. 
Ohcquorc'.d like all of us with linos of light and dark- 
ness, he n'UiS, novorthelose, one of a race which has 
ceased to bo. AV'o look round for thorn, and wo can 
hardly beliovo that tho samo blood is ilowing in our 
veins, Hravo we may .still bo, and strong perhaps us 
they, but tho high moral grace which made bravery 
and stronglh so iKumtil'ul is departed from us for over. 

Our space is sadly limited lor historical portrait 
painting ; but wo must iiiid room for unothor of that 
Greenaway party who.so nature was us lino as that of 
Gilbert, and who iulollootnally was more largely gifted. 
Tlio latter was drowned in 1583. In 1583 John Davis 
loft Dartmovith on his first voyage into the l*olar soas ; 
and twice subseguontly ho went again, venturing in 
small ill-equipped vo-ssols of tliirty or forty tons into 
tho most dangerous sous. Those voyages were as 
remarkublo for their success as for tho daring with 
which they wore accomplished, and Davis’s epitaph is 
written on tho map of tho world, where his name still 
remains to couiinemorato his discoveries. Brave as ho 
WHS, ho is distinguishod by a poouliar and exquisite 
Bwoetnoss of nature, whioh, from many little facts of 
his Hfo, seems to hiivo ulFeotod ovory one with whom he 
cnine iu ooiitaot in a romarkablo degree. Wo find 
men, for tho love of Master Davis, leaving their lire 
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sides to sail with, him, without other hopo or motion ; 
we find silver bullets cast to shoot him in a mutiny ; 
the hard rude natures of the mutineers boijig awed by 
something in his carriage which was not like that of a 
common man. Ho has written tho account of ono of 
his northern voyages himsolf ; ono of those, by-tho-by, 
which the Hakluyt Sooioly have mutilated ; and there 
is an iraagiimtivo beauty in it, and a rich delicacy of 
expression, which is colled out in liiin by tho first 
sight of strange lands and things and pooidc, 

To show what ho was, wo should have preferred, if 
possible, to have taken tho story of his expedition ijito 
tho South Seas, in which, under oiriuimstaiitios of 
singular difiiculty, ho was desort<-d by Oandisli, under 
whom he had sailed; and after ineouceiviiblo tiiuls 
from famine, mutiny, and storm, ultimately sovod hhu- 
self and his ship, and such of tho crew as had chosen 
to submit to his orders. Hut it is a long history, and 
will not admit of being curtailed. As nu instaneo of 
the stuff of which it was compo.sed, he ran hack in tho 
black night in a galo of wind through tho Straits of 
Magellan, hj a chart which he had made with the eye m 
passing vp. His anchors wore lost or broken; tho 
cables wore parted. He could not bring up tho ship ; 
there was nothing for it hut to run, and ho curried her 
safe through along a channel often not throe milos 
broad, sixty milo.s from end to end, and twisting like 
tho I'oaches of a x'iver. 

Por the present, however, wo are forcod to conttmt 
ourselves with a few sketches out of tho north-west 
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voyages. Hero is one, for instance, wHcli shows how 
an Euglishnmu could deal with the Indians. Davis 
had landed at Gilbert’ .s Soimd, tuid gone up the coun- 
try exploring. Oji his return ho found his crow loud 
in coinplm'nts of the thievish propensities of the natives, 
and urgent to have an example made of some of them. 
On tho next occasion he lired a gun at them with blank 
cartridge; but their nature was still too strong for 
thorn. 

Seeing iron (liii Uiey cuutd in 110 enso fuihenr stciiling j 
wliiuli, wluni I perceived, it ilid but miiiisler to me ooeusion uf 
laughter to see their Miniplieity, iind I willed Umt llu-y Hhuuld not bo 
inirdly usiid, hut that our eotnpiiuy should be more diligent to keep 
their tilings, supposing it to lie very hard in so short 11 time I.e iiiiike 
them know l.heir evils. 

In his own way, however, ho took an opportunity 
of administering a lossou to them of a nuiro wholosomo 
kind than could bo given with giuipowdor and bullets. 
Like tho rest of his countrymen, he believed tho savage 
Indians in their idolatries to bo worshippers of the 
devil. ‘ They are witches,’ ho says ; ‘ they have images 
in great store, and use nitmy kinds of onohivnlmonts.’ 
And these euchantmouts they tried on one oocasion to 
put in. force against himself and his crow. 

Being on shore on tlic 4th day of July, one of them made a long 
oration, and llicu kindled a Qrc, into wliich. witli many strange 
words and gestures ho put divers things, wliieh wc supposed to bo a 
sacriltoc. Mysolf and ocrtiu'n of my company standing hy, they 
desired us to go into tlio smoke. I desired them to go into tlie 
smoko, wbioli they would by no menus do. I then took onu of them 
and tbriut him into tho smoke, lutd willed 0110 of my ooinpmiy to 
tread out the ilre, and spurn it mto the sea, which was done to show 
them that wo did contemn their sorceries. 
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It is u very Englisb. story — exactly what a itiodom 
Englishman would do; only, perhaps, xiot believing 
that there was any red devil in the ease, wliidi makes 
a difference. However, red or not real, after seeing 
him patiently put up with such an injury, u'o will hope 
tho iJoor Greenlander had loss respect I'or tliu devil tluui 
formerly. 

Xioaviug Gilbert’s Sound, Diivis wont on to tho 
north'WO.st, and in lat. 63“ loll in with a barrior of ioo, 
which ho coasted for tlvirtecn days without lliidiiig an 
opening. The very sight of an iceberg was now to all 
his crow; and tho ropes and shrouds, though it was 
midsummer, heconring compuased with ieo, — 

Tho people bogiiii to full aiok imJ I'luat-heiii'toil—whensipim, very 
orderly, with good diacrctiou, lliuy ontri'iiti'd me to uigurd tliu surety 
of luino own lifo, as well os tho pruservutiou of tludrs i uad lluit 1 
stiould not, tlii'ough ovcrbouUlnesa, leuvii tliuir widows iiml fulhisriuss 
childroa to givo me hitter oui'scs. 

Wheroapon, sookiug ouiuiuol of God, it ])h‘iisi:d Ifis Diviuo 
Mi\jesly to niovc my heart m jiruscculo that n liiuh 1 Impu nindl liu to 
Uis glory, and to llio coirtcutiiliou of every Christiiiu mind. 

He had two vessels — one of some burtluiu, tho other 
a j)imiaco of thirty tons. Tho result of tho colinsol 
which ho had sought ,was, that ho miulo over his own ■ 
largo vessel to such us wished to return, and himself, 

‘ thinking it bottei* to die with honour than to rotnrn 
with infamy,’ went oil, with such volunteers its 
would follow him, in a poor leaky cutter, up Iho 
sea now in commemoration of that advonturo called 
Davis’s Straits, lie ascondod 4“ North of tho furthest 
known point, among storms and icebergs, when tho 
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long (lays and twilight nights alone fiav(j(l him from. 
being dcsstroycd, and, eousting back along the Amurioiin 
shore, he discovered llndson’s Isbraits, sirpposod then 
to bo tho long - desired eutmiico into tho Paoilio. 
This exploit drew the aUoutwm of Wulsiughain, and by 
him Davis was presented to Burleigh, ‘ who was also 
pleased to show him gnsit, (mconi-agonnait.’ If either 
those Btatesmou or Blizaboth had been twenty years 
younger, his uaiiie M ould have tilled a larger space in 
history than a small corner of tho map of the tvoiid; 
but if he was oniployod at all in tho hist years of tho 
century, no mfex mtvr has boon found to oolobrate his 
work, and no clno is left to guido us. Ho disappears ; 
a cloud iulls over him. Ho is known to have command- 
ed trading vessels in tho Eastern seas, and to have 
returned live times from Jiidia. But tho details are all 
lost, and accident lias only 2 «ii'l<ed tho clouds for a 
moment to slunv us the numrnful sotting with which ho, 
too, M'ont down uiion tho sea. 

In taking out Sir Edward Michollthorno to India, 
in .i( 504, he foil in with a crow of Inpaneso, whoso ship 
had bean burnt, drifting ut sea, without provisions, it 
^ leaky junk. Ilo suiJiiosod them to be pirates, but he 
did not choose to leuvo them to so wrotehod a death, 
and took thorn on hoard ; and in a few hours, watching 
their oiiijortunity, they murdered liim. 

As the fool dieth, so diotU tho wise, and there is no 
ditibreucu ; it was the chance of the s(»i, and tho ill 
toward of u humuno notion — a melancholy end for such 
a man— like tho end of a warrior, not dying Eijamiimn- 
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das-like on the fid.d of victory, but cut off in some poor 
brawl or ambuscade. But so it wa.s with all thcao iiicn. 
They were out off in the flower of their days, and fow 
of them laid their bones in tho sopulehros of thoir 
fathers. They knew tho servico M'hieh they luicl chosen, 
and they did not ask llio wages for which they hud not 
laboured. Life with them was no snnunor holiday, but 
a holy sacrifice offered up to duty, and w'luit tluur Mas- 
ter sent was welcome. Beautiful is old ugo—boautiful 
as the slow-dropping mellow autumn of a rich glorious 
summer. In tho old man, imturo lias I'ulfillod her work ; 
she loads him with hor blessings ; she fills liim Avith 
tho fruits of a woll-siiont life ; and, surrouiidod by his 
cbildren and his children’s children, alio rocks him 
softly away to a grave, to which ho is followed with 
blessings. God forbid wo should not call it beautiful. 
It is beautiful, but not tho most beautiful. There is 
another life, hard, rough, and thorny, trodden with 
bleeding feet .and aching brow ; the Hfo of which the 
cross is the symbol ; a battle which no peace follows, 
this side the grave ; which tho grave gapes to finish, 
before tbo victory is won ; and— strange that it should 
be so— ibis is tho highest life of man. Look back along, 
tho great names of history ; there is none whose life 
has boon other than this. They to whom it has boon 
given to do the really highest work iu this earth — who- 
ever they aro, Jew or Gontilo, Pagan or Christian, 
warriors, legislators, philosophers, priests, poets, kings, 
slaves one and all, their late has been tho same— tho 
same bittoi- cup has been given to them to drink. And 
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BO it was with the servants of England in the sixteenth 
century. Their life was a long battle, either with the 
elements or with men ; and it was enough for them to 
fulfil their work, and to pass away in the hour when 
God had nothing more to bid them do. They did not 
complain, and wliy should wo complain for thorn P 
Peaceful life was not what they desired, and an honour- 
able death }uid no torrors for them. Tlioirs was the old 
Grecian spirit, and the gi-oat heart of the Theban poet 
lived again in them : 

Oai'((i> iV nlffir uriiyKii, ri si nj dvovii/iov 
yil/inc fu (TKiiri/i Kfidii/upoe tipoi /tarav, 
urrdi'ruit' KnXHit’ u/i/ia/ioe ; 

‘Seeing,’ in Gilbert’s own bravo words, ‘that death 
is inevitable, and the fame of virtue is innnortnl ; where- 
fore in this behalf miitiiiv. rel timere Nj^rnio.’ 

In the conclusion of those light skotchos we j^ass 
into an oloniont dilforont fi’oin that in which wo have 
boon lately dwelling. 'I'hc seoncs in which Gilbert and 
Davis iduycd out their high natures were of the kind 
wliich wo cull iieueoArl, and the onomiea with which 
tlioy contended wore principally the ice and the wind, 
and tlio stormy seas and the danger’s of unknown and 
savage lands. We shall close amidst the roar of can- 
non and the wrath and rage of battle. Humo, who 
alludes to tho ongagemont whioh wo are going to 
dosoribo, speaks of it in a tone which shows that he 
looked ut it as somothlng portentous and prodigious ; 
as a thing to wonder at — ^but scarcoly us deserving the 
admiration whioh wo pay to actions properly within tho 
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scope of htiraanity— and as if tho onorgy wTiicdi was 
displayed in it was like iJic nnnatnral strciigtli of mild- 
ness. Ho does not say this, but lie appears to fool it ; 
ond be soai’coly would biivo felt it if bo bad cared more 
deeply to saturate bimsolf with tlio temper of the age 
of wliicb lie was writing. At tlio time, all Hngliind 
and all the woi-ld rang with tbo slory. It struck a 
deeper terror, thougb it was but tbo action of a singlo 
ship, into tbo hearts of tbo Spanish pooplo ; it dealt a 
moro deadly blow upon thoiv fnmn and moral strength 
than tbo dostniction of tbo Armada itself; and in tbo 
direct results which arose from it, it was seainoly less 
disastrous to them. Hardly, as it seems to ns, if tbo 
most glorious actions which iiro set like jewels in tbo 
liisi/ory of mankind are weighed one against tbo other 
in the balance, hardly will those i?oo Spartans who in 
the summer morning sat ‘ combing tlmir long hair for 
death ’ in tho jiassos of Thonnopyhi), havo earnod a 
more lofty estimivto for thomselvos than this one crew 
of modern Euglishmon. 

In August 1591, Lord Thomas Howard, with six 
English liue-of-battlo ships, six victuallers, and two or 
throe pinnaces, was lying at anchor under tho Island 
of Florez. Light in ballast and short of water, with 
half his men disabled by sicknoss, ILward wa.s unable 
to pursue tho uggroasive purpose on which ho had been 
sent out. Several of tho ships’ crows wci'O on shore : 
the ships themselves ‘all pestoml and ronimaging,’ 
with everything out of order. In this condition they 
were surprised by a Spanisli fleet oonsisting of 53 men- 
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of- war. Eleven out of tho twelve Englinh sliips obeyed 
the signal of the admiral, to cut or weigh thoiv anchors 
and escape as they might. Tlie twelfth, the ‘ Revenge/ 
w'tis unable^ for the moment to follow. Of her crow ol 
190, ninoty wore aide on shore, and, from the position 
of the ship, tluu-e wsis seme delay !ind difficulty in get- 
ting them on board. 'J'lie ' Rcr'engo ’ was commanded 
by Sir Richard (Irenville, of Hidefoi'd, a man well- 
ItnoAvn in the Hpaniah scais, and the terror of the Span- 
ish sailors ; so iloree he was said to bo, that mythic 
sloricH passed from lip to lip about him, and, like Earl 
Talbot or rVoui' do Tnon, the nurses at tho J\ zeros 
frightened children with tho sound of his name. ‘Tie 
was of great r(n'cnu('M, of his own inheritance,’ they 
said, 'hut of mupiiot mind, and greatly aifectod to 
wars ; ’ and from his uneontrollablo proponsitios for 
blorid-cailng, ho had volunteorod his sor^'ices to tho 
Queen ; ‘ of so hard a (soiuple.viou was ho, that I (iTohu 
Huighon von Iniischotcn, who is our authority hero, 
and who Avas with the Spanish il«!ct after the action) 
haA’o beciu told by divers credible persons who stood 
and boheld him, that ho AAmuld carouse threo or four 
glasses of wine, and take tho glasses between his teeth 
and cru.sh them in pieeo-s and i^Avallow them down.’ 
Such ( 3 -renvillo was to tho Spaniard. To tho English 
he was a goodly and gallant gonlletnan, who had novor 
turned his buck upon an onoiny, and avus remarkable 
in that remarkuhlo timo for his constancy and daring. 
In this SAArprtse at Florez ho was in no haste to fly. 
He first saw all his sick on board and stowed away on 
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the ballast ; and then, with no more than Joo men left 
him to fight and work the ship, ho dcliboratoty weighed, 
nnoertain, as it soemed at first, what ho intended to do, 
The Spanish fleet wore by this time on Jlii.s weather 
bow, and he was persuaded (wo here take his cousin 
Raleigh’s beautiful narrative, and follow it in liuloigh’s 
words) ‘ to out his mainsail and cast about, and trust 
to the sailing of tho ship : ’ — 

But Sir Eicliard iiUcrly refused to turn from the ommiy, alledgiiiff 
that he would rather ohooso to die lluiii to dishomiiir liiinself, Ids 
eountry, and her Majesty’s ship, persuading l)is eoinpuiiy that lie 
would puss through their two aqiindrons in spile of tluim, mid enforoo 
those of Seville to give him way i wideh he. performed upon diverae 
of the foi'cmost, who, ns the innriner.s term it, .sprang llteir liilf, and 
fell under the lee of the ‘ Revenge.' But the other eonrse liiul Iieen 
tho better •, and might right well Imve lieen uuswered in .so great mi 
impossibility of prevailing : iiotwilli.slaiiding, out of the greiitne.s.s of 
his mind, he could not bo persuaded. 

Tho wind was light; tho ‘Sun Philip,' ‘a hugo 
high-oargod ship ’ of 1500 tons, cimm up to windward 
of him, and, taking tho wind out of his sails, ran 
aboard him. 

After tho ' Revenge’ was entangled with the 'Sun Philip,’ four 
others boarded her, two on her larboard and two on iu;r starboard. 
Tho dght thus beginning at three o’clock in tho afternoon continued 
very terrible all that evening. But tho great ' Snu Philip,’ having 
received tho lower tier hf the 'Kevengo,' shifted herself with all 
diligence from her sides, utterly misliking licr first entertainment. 
The Spanish ships wore filled with soldiers, in some 2tx>, besidus the 
mariners, in some 500, in others 800. In ours there were none at 
all, besides tlio mariners, but tho servanls of the eointmtndcr and some 
few volnntnry gentlemen only. After many ontnrehangod vollios ol 
great ordnance and small shot, tho Spaniards dclihcralcd to enter the 
Eavenge,’ and made divers ntlompts, hoping to force lier by the 
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multitude of tlioir armed soldiers and muskoteors ; but were still 
repulsed again aud again, aud at all times beaten baek into their own 
ship or into the sea. In the beginning of tbo llgbt the ‘ George 
Noble,’ of London, liaving received some shot through her by the 
Armadas, fell under the loo of the 'Revenge,’ and asked Sir Richard 
what 1)0 wonTd cmninund him ; h>it being one of Uio victuallers, and 
of small furec, Sir Richard hade him save himself aud leave hi)n to 
his fortuno. 

Tills last was a litllo toiicli of giillimtiy, ■wliioh. we 
should bo glad to rciiioiiibor with tho lioiioui' duo to 
tho bravo English sailor who coiniiuiiidod the ‘ George 
Noblo ; ’ but his iiauie has passed away, and his action 
is an in mrmoi'iam, on which tinio has effaced tho 
writing. .All that jXugust night tho light continued, 
tho stars rolling over in their sad mujesty, but unseen 
through the sulphurous clouds which hung over tho 
sceiio. Ship alter ship of tho Spaniards came on upon 
tho ' Itovonge,’ ‘ so that uovor loss than two mighty 
galleons wore at her side and aboard her,’ washing up 
like waves upon a rock, and fulling foiled and shattovod 
back amidst tho roar of tho artillory. lloforo iuorii« 
iiig hftoen sovorul Armadas hud assailed her, and all in 
vain ; some had boon sunk at her side ; and the rest, 
‘ 80 ill approving of their ontortainment, that at brcalc 
of day they were far more willing to hearken to a com* 
position, than hastily to nuike more assaults or entries.' 
‘ But as the day increased,’ says Ealcigb, ‘ so our men 
decreased ; and as the light grow more and more, by so 
much tho more grow our discomfort, for none aiipcarod 
in sight but oneinies, save ono small ship called tho 
“Pilgrigi,” oommandod by Jacob Whiddon, who 

voi,, t. 82 
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hovei’ed all night to soo the Buccosa, hut in the morning, 
hearing ■with the “Revenge,’^ was hunted like a hare 
among many ravouous hounds — ^but escaped.’ 

All the powder in tho ‘ llovonge ’ was now spent, 
all hoi‘ pikes wore broken, 40 out ol’ her 100 num killed, 
and a groat number of tho rest woundeil. iSir Itioliard, 
though badly hurt early in tlio bai.tle, never Ibrsiiok 
the dock till an hour boforo midnight ; and was tlioii 
shot through tho body while his wounds wore being 
dressed, and again in tho bond. His surgetm was 
killed while attending 011 liim ; tlui masts wore lying 
over tho aide, the rigging out or broken, tho uppor 
works all shot in iiioeoa, and tlm sliip hoiycdr, nimblo to 
move, was settling slowly in tho sea j the vast Hoot of 
Spaniards lying roiuid hor in a I’ing, like dogs round a 
dying lion, and wavy of approaching him in his lust 
agony. Sir Richard, sooiug that it was past hope, 
having fought for fiftcou liours, and ‘liuving by 
estimation eight huiidrod shot of groat artillery tlirough 
him,’ ‘ eommiindod the master gunner, whom ho knew 
to be a mo.st resolute man, to split and sink tlio sliip, 
that tlioroby nothing might romidn of glory or viotory 
to tho Spaniards ; seeing in so many hours they wore 
not ablo to tuko hor, having had above iilleen hours* 
time, above ton thousand men, and lifly-throe mou-of- 
war to perform it withal ; and persuaded tho company, 
or as many us ho could induce, to yield themselves 
unto God and to tho mercy of mmo olse ; but us they 
liad, like valiant resolute mon, repulsed so many 
ouemios, they should not now shorten tho honour of 
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theii' nation by pi'olonging their own lives for a few 
liouvs or a lew days.’ 

The guunor and a fow other’s consoutod. But such 
bMnovLj] uyierJ) was more than could bo expected of 
ordinary Hoainoii. They hud dared do all which did 
become mon, and tho}^ wore not more than men. Two 
iiljaiiisli sldps had gone dowii, above 1500 of their crow 
were killed, and the Sjrauish ndiiund coidd not induce 
any one of (ho rest of his (luet to board the ‘ llovcngo ’ 
again, ‘douhihig lost Kir Jtichurd would have blown 
uj) hiniHolf and (hem, kmiwiiig his dangerous dis- 
position,’ Kir llichard lying disabled below, the 
captidu, * iinding the Hpaiuaitls as ready to entertain a 
composition as they cotdd ho to olfor it,’ gained over 
the majority of the surviving eornpany ; and the 
roinaiudor then drawing back from the muster guunor, 
they all, without further consulting their dying 00m- 
muudor, surrendered on houourahlo terms. If micqual 
to the J'jnglish in uclioii, the Kpaniards wore at lou.st u.s 
eouvtoovis in victory. It is duo to them to say, that 
the conditions were luithfully observed ; and ‘ the ship 
hoing marvellous unsavom'io,’ Alonzo do Bayon, the 
Spanish adniirul, sent his boat to bring Sir liichurd on 
hoard his own voaaoL » 

Sir Richard, whoso lU'e was fast ebbing away, 
replied that ‘ ho might do with liis body what ho list, 
for that ho ostcemed it not ; ’ and us ho -was carried out 
of the ship ho swooned, and i-oviving again, dosirod the 
company to pray for him. 

The admiral used him with all humanity, 
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mending his valour and Tvoi'tliiiiess, being unto them a 
rare spectacle, and a resolution seldom approved. Ihe 
officers of tho fleet, too, John Higgins tolls us, crowded 
round to look at him; and a now fight lu*d almost 
broken out betwoou tho Biscayans and tho ‘ Portugals,’ 
each claiming tho honour ol having boarded tho 
‘ Revenge.* 

In a few hours Sir lliclmrd, fncling liis end iipproiicliing, showed 
not any sign of faintness, but spnko l.hi!su words in Spimisli, mid 
said, ‘Here die I, Richard Gi-cnvllle, with a joyful imd tjnict mind, 
for tliat I liiivo ended my life ns n true soldier oiigJit to do (hat hath 
fought for his country, queen, religion, and lumonr. Wliercliy my 
soul most joyfully doparteth out of thi.s body, and shall always leave 
behind it an everlasting fame of n valiant and true soldier that hath 
dono his duty as ho was bound to do.’ When lut Imil llnished these 
or other such Hko words, he gave up the ghost with great and stout 
courage, and no man could perceive any sign of l)i!aviiics.s in Jliiii. 

Such was tho fight at Florez, in that Auga.st of 
)59t, without its equal in such of tho iinmils of man- 
kind as the thing which wc call history hu.s prosorved 
to us; scarcely equalled hy tho most glorious fato 
which the imagination of Barr^ro could iuvont for tho 
‘Vongeur.’ Nor did Iho matter end witliout a sequel 
awful as itself. Sea battlos have been often fol- 
lowed by storms, and without a miracle ; but with a 
miracle, as the Spaniards and tho English aliko be- 
lieved, or without ono, us wo moderns would prefer 
bolioving, ‘thcro ensued on this action a lompest sc 
tonihlo as was novor scon or hoard tho like before.* A. 
fleet of merchantmen joined tho Armtuhi iimuodiatoly 
aftei' tho battle, forming in all 140 sail ; and of thoso 
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140, only 3 a over saw Spanish, harbour. The rest 
foundered, or wero lost on tho Azores. The inon-of- 
wav had boon so shattorod by shot as to be unable to 
carry sail; and tho 'Rovongo' horself, disdaining to 
survivo her oominandor, or us if to eonipleto his own 
last baffled purpose, liko Sainson, buried horsolf and her 
aoo prize orow under tho rocks of St Michael's. 

And it intiy well bo llmuglit ami prcsuiniid (says Jolni lliuiglicn) 
tliiit it was no olluu' tlmii a just plitgno purpuscly scat upon llio 
Spaniards i niul Hint it iiiigtil bo truly .said, tbo laldng of tbe 
•llevcago' \vii.s justly ruvciignd on tlumi; iiud not by tlio luiglit or 
force of man, but by the power of Ood. As smim of tluim openly 
said in tliu Isle of Terouira, that they beliovetl verily God would coii- 
sunio thuni, and l.liat ho took part with the Lutherans and horctica 
.... saying further, that so soon us they had thrown the dead 
body of the Vioe-Adniiral Sir Jliclmrd Grenville overboard, they 
verily thought that as ho had a ilnvilisU faith and religion, and thore» 
foro tho devil loved him, so he presently sunk into tlio bottom of tho 
sen and down into hell, where he mised up all tho devils io tho 
revenge of liis death, mid that they brouglit so great a storm and 
torments upon tho Spaniards, beciiHSC they only maintained ihe 
Cutholio and llomish roiigion. Such and the liko blasphemies 
against God tliey eensed not openly to utter. 
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rpBOY {ell bofovo the QvooIch ; iintl in ifH turn the 
JL war of Troy is now falling bofttro llin (sritics, 
That ton years’ death-struggle, in wlueli the iinmerliilH 
did not disdain to mingle — those nuissivo warriors, with 
thoir grandeur and thoir chivalry, have, 'like an un- 
substantial piigoimt, faded ’ before ihe wand of iheso 
niodorn enchanters j and the IHud and the (hlyssoy, 
and tho other curly legends, arc discovered to bo no 
nioro than tho transparent myths of an old (iosniogony, 
tho arabesques and frescoes with which tla? iniagination 
of tho Ionian pools set off and ornamented tho palace of 
tho hoavons, tho struggle of tho earth with tho seasons, 
and tho labours of tho sun through Ivis twelvo signs, 
Huy, with Homer himself it was likely at one time 
to have fared no botlor. His works, indeed, woj'o 
indestructible, yet if they could not bo destroyed, they 
might bo disorganized; and with ilnsir itislinelivo 

* i'naer’s 1851 . 
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hatred of facts, tlm oritioa fastened on the historical 
existence of the poet. The origin of the poems was 
distributed^ among the clouds of pro-historic iinagin- 
atioti ; and — ‘histead of a single inapiral Ilomor for 
their authoi’, wo wore rorpiircd to believe in some 
oxtraordiimi'y spontaneous goneratuin, or in some col- 
loctivo g('nius of an age which igiiovaueo had per- 
sonified. 

Ihit the person of a poet has Iweu found nicro 
diflie.ult of oliniiiuitiou thati a more fad. f>f hisUiry. 
Fnc.ls, it was ont;c said, worn stnhhorn things ; hut in 
our days wc huA'c cliang(td till tluit ; a fact, under the 
knife of a tiritic, splits in pitsuv., and is tlisscctod out of 
heliof with iucvodihht roiuliness. 'I'lie helpless thing 
lies under his hand like ti foolish witntiss in a law eotirt, 
Avhou hrnwheatou hy an unscrupulous advociito, and is 
turned about and twisted this way and tlmf. way, till in 
its distraction it contrtidicte itself, and beans witness 
against it.self ; and to escape from torture, at last flies 
utterly away, itself half doubting its own oxistenoo. 

IJut it requires more cunning Avoapons to destroy a 
Homor ; like his OAvn immortals, ho may bo Avoiindod, 
but ho cannot have the life eavAjed out of him hy the 
prosaic strokes of common men. His poems havo hut 
to bo disintegi’atod to unito again, so strong are they in. 
the individuality of IiIhua* gonius. Tho singloiress of 
their structure — tho unity of design — tho distinctnoss 
of drawing in tho nharactors — tho inimittiblo peculiari- 
ties of mannor in each of them, soem to place beyond 
sorioua question, after the worst onslaught of the 
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Wolfian critics, that both Iliad and Odyssey, whether 
or not tho work of the aamo mind, aro at least each of 
them singly the work of one. 

Lot them leave us Homer, however, and on tho rank 
and file of facts they may do their worst ; wo can be 
indifferent to, or oven thankful for, what slanghtor 
they may make. Jii tho legends of tlio Tlu'ogojiiu, in 
that of Zeus and Cronus, for instance, there is ovidentlj'’ 
a metaphysical allegory ; in the legends of I’ersephono, 
or of tho Dioscuri, a ijhysical one j in that of Athene, a 
profoundly philosophicid one ; and fused as tho outiro 
system was in tho intonsoly pootical oone.option of the 
early thinkers, it would bo impossible, even if it wore 
desirable, at tliis time of day, to disonlaTiglo tho fibrtw 
of all these various olomonts. Fact and theory, the 
natural and tho suponiatural, tho It'gondiiry and tho 
philosophical, shade ofl’ so imperceptibly one into tho 
other, in tho stories of tho Olympians, or of their first 
offspring, that wo can novor assxtro ourselves that wo 
aro on historic ground, or that, antcccdout to tho really 
historic ago, thonj is imy sucli ground to bo found any- 
where. Tho old notion, that the horoos wore doiiied 
men, is no longer touablo. With but fow oxcoptious, 
we can trace their names as tho names of tho old gods 
of tho Ilellenio or Polasgian races; and if they ap- 
peared later in human forms, they desmidod from 
Olympus to assume them. Diouicd was tho (Ftolnm 
sun-god; Achillos was Avorahippod in Thessaly long 
oofore ho heoamo the hero of tho talo of Troy. Tho 
tragedy of tho house of Atreus, and tho bloody hath of 
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Againomnon, as wo aro now told with appearance of 
cortainty,* nro Imiuanizcd stories of tho physical strag- 
gle of the opposing principles of life and death, light 
and darkness, night and day, winter and summer. 

And lot llioin ho so ; wo need not bo sorry to believe 
that there is no substantial basis for those tales of crime. 
Tho hi.story of mankind is not so pure but that wo can 
afford to lose a few dark pages out of the record. Lot 
it bo granted ibat of fbo (imo.s which Hoinor sung his- 
Inrically we know nothing litoral at all — not any namt« 
of any kings, (d' any minislors, wain, intrigues, revolu- 
tions, erinies. They are all geu(>— cletul — passed away; 
their viieant cbronieles nitiy bo silent as tho tombs in 
which their boiun aro buricsl. Of such atulF as that 
with which historinns 1111 Iheir ittigc.s there is no trace; 
it is a blank, vacant as (ho annals of tho Hottentot or 
of tho lied Indian. Yet wboii all is said, tbero ronniin 
still to ns in lloinev's verso, imitcrinls richer, perhaps, 
than exist, for any period of tho ancient world, richer 
than even for the brilliant days of Pericles, or of tho 
C£ 0 .sar.s, to conslruct a liistory of imothor kind — a his- 
tory, a picture not of (ho times of which ho sang, but 
of the men among whom bo lived. How thoy acted ; 
how they thought, talkwl, and felt ; what they made of 
this earth, and of their plneo in it ; their private life 
and tboir publi;; life; men and women; nmstors and 
Borvimts ; rich and poor— -wo have it all delineated in 
tho imnn i'llims verse, of a poet who, ho ho what ho may, 

* Miakiiy'tt i/t/i# TMImI, 
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■was in this respect tte greatest wliicli the earth has ever 
seen. In extent, the information is little enough ; hut 
in the same sense as it has hoen .suit! that an hour at an 
Athenian supper-part3i- would teach tis more Grecian 
lifo and oharaotor than all Aristoidiunes, iroinor’s pic- 
tures of life and inannors arc so living, so distinct, so 
palpable, that a whole prose onc3'clopip(Ha of discon- 
nected facts could give ns nothing like them. It is the 
marvellous ijroporty of verse — one, if wo rightlj' con- 
sider it, which would oxeiiso anj' snixirstitiou on the 
origin of langungc — that the metrical and rhythmic. 
arrangement of syllahlo and sound is ahlo (o (aitch and 
express hack to us, not Iho siovies of actions, Imt the 
actions themselves, with all tho h’olings which inspire 
them; to call up human action, and nil ot her outward 
things in which human hearts take luti'i’cst — to prodiico 
them, or to reproduce them, with ii distiiictnoss which 
shall produce tho same omotions which they would ihom- 
selvea produce when really existing. Tho thing ilsclf is 
made ijrosont before us by an cxerci.so of creative j)owor 
as genuine as that of Nature herself ; which, perhaps, is 
hut tho same power mauifostiug itself at one time in 
words, at another in outward phenomena. Whatever he 
tho cause, tho fact is so. Pootvy has this life-giving 
power, and proso has it not ; and tlnis tho poet is the 
truest historian. Whatovor is proptirly valuable in his- 
tory the poet gives ns — ^not events and names, but emo- 
tion, hut action, hut lifo. Ho is tho heart of his ago, and 
his verso expresses his age ; and what matter is it by 
what name ho dosoribes his places or his persona f Wliat 
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mattov is it wlmt his oavu name was, while we have 
himself, and while avo have the oviginals, ' from which 
ho di'CAV P The Averk and tho life ai’o all for Avhich aato 
need caro, arc all Avliich cun really iniorost us; tho 
naniOH aro nothing. ThcAigh Phanicia avub a droain- 
Iniid, or a symhcl of tho Klysian tiuld.s, yet Homer di’ow 
his material, his island, his palaces, his harbour, his 
gardens of poroimial boarity, from those fair cities which 
lay along the .shores of his oAvn Ionia; and like his 
blind Doniodncus, iroinor doul)tloH.s hinisclf sung tho,so 
A'ory hymns AA-hic.h iioav delight us so, in tho halhs of 
nrany vi i>riiiccly Akdneus. 

Tho prose historian may giA'o us facts and iiiimcs ; 
ho may oalaloguo tho siujcossioms, and toll Ais long 
stories of buttles, and of ftielioiw, and of political in- 
trigues ; ho niaj’- druAV cliarnctcrs for ais, of tho sort 
Avhich figuro commonly in such foutui’cs of hAiman 
affairs, nmn ef tho VAuhoroie, un|Kiotio kind' — ^tho Cleons, 
tho iScjunuses, the Tiber iu.sea, a I’hilip tbo Second or a 
Louis (iuatovxc, in Avhom tbo noble elemont died out 
into selfishness and AUilgarity. But grout men — 'Und 
all siKN properly so culled {AvliatcA'or is genuine ond 
natural in them) — lie beyond piuso, and can only Ijo 
really ropvosontod by thca poet. This is tho reason Avhy 
SAich men as Aloxundor, or us Orosur, or as Oromwoll, 
so perplex ua in historios, hoeauso thoy and thoir actions 
are beyond tho scope of tho art through which avo huA-e 
■loeked at thorn. Wo ooinparo the man as tho historian 
represents him, Avith tho truck of his path through tho 
world. The AA’ork is tho work of a giant ; tho man, 
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stripped of the vulgar ajipondagos witlx which the 
stunted imagination of his biogruphor may have sot 
him off, is full of meannesses and littlenesses, and is 
scarcely greater than one of ourselves. Proso, that is, 
has attempted something to which it is not equal. It 
describes a flgnrc which it calls Oinsar ; but it is not 
Gffisar, it is a nionslcr. Per the same rca.soii, proso 
fictions, novels, and the like, arc wor<ihlos.s for more 
than a momentary purpose. Tho life which i.hoy avo 
able to represent is not worth ropresenting. There is 
no person so poor in his own eyes as not to gazo with 
pleasure into a loolcing-gluss ; and tho prose ago may 
value its own imago in the novel. Put tho value of all 
such ropro.sonlatioU8i8 ophcnioral. It is with tlio poet’s 
art as with tho sculptor’s — .sandstone will not carv(! like 
marble, its texture is <00 looso to roiain a sharply 
moulded outline. Tho actions of men, if they uro true, 
noble, and genuine, arc strong enough to hear the form 
and boai' the polish of verso ; if looso or feeble, they 
crumble away into tho softer undulations of proso. 

What tho life was whoso to.\turo boro shaping into 
Homer’s vorso, wo inloud to spend those pages in ex- 
amining. It is, of courso, properly to bo sought for in 
the pooms thomsolvos. But wo shall here bo concornod 
mainly with features wbiclx in tbo original aro rather 
secondary than imominont, and which liavo to bo col- 
leotod oxit of fragments, hero a lino, uiid llioro a lino, 
out of little hints, let fall by llomor us it wore by acci- 
dent. Things too familiar to his own lioarors to require 
dwolling on, to us, whoso object is to make out just 
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th,oso very tilings ivhicli were familiar, are of special 
and singular value. It is not an inquiry which will 
much profit us, if wo come to it with any grand notions 
of the ‘ progress of the species,’ for in many ways it will 
discourage the belief in progress. 

Wo have fallen into ways of talking of the child- 
hood and infancy of the racjti, as if no beards had grown 
on any face before fiho modern Boformation ; and even 
people who know what old Athens was under Pericles, 
look commonly on earlier Greece as scarcely struggling 
out of its crudlo. It would have farod so with all early 
history except for fho Hiblo. The Old Testament has 
operated partially to keep us in our modest senses, and 
wo can see something grand about the patriarchs ; but 
this is owing to oxceptional causes, which do not apply 
to other litoraturo ; and in spite of our admiration of 
Homer’s poetry, wo regard his age, and the contem- 
porary periods in the other people of tho earth, as a 
kind of childhood little bettor than barbarism. Wo 
look upon it, at all events, as too far removed in every 
essential of spirit or of form from our own, to onablo 
us to feel for it any strong interest or sympathy. More 
or less wo have, every one of us, felt something of this 
kind. Homer’s men aro, at first sight, unlike any men 
that wo havo over soon ; and it is not without a shook 
of surprise that, for tho first time, wo fall, in reading 
him, across soipe little trait of humanity which in form 
as well as spirit is really identical with our own experi- 
ence. Then, for tho momout, all is changed with us — 
gleams of light flash out, in which the drapery becomes 
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transparent, and wo see the hnmiiu form Ijoln’nd il,, tiud 
that entire old world in tho warm glow oi' llesli and 
blood. Such is tlio effect of those few (diild scionas of 
his, which throw ns buck into our old iumilitir child- 
hood. AFith all tliosu yours bctwiMUi us, tlnwo is no 
difl'oronco bctwj)on thoir children tind mir.s, and child 
would moot child Avithout sonso of striingonoMs in coiu- 
inon gumo.s and common ph'tisures. 

The littlo tHyssos, climbing on Iho knees of his 
father’s guest, coaxing for a lasle of the red wiiu!, and 
spilling it as ho stiirfs at tho unusual iii.ste; or that 
other mosthoautilul pieturo of him running at I,fiert(w’H 
side in tho gaiilcn at lt,ha(:a, tho iiilher teaching the 
hoy tho lunuca of tho fruit-tiaH's, and making pri'.s('iita 
to him of this tree imd of that, tree for his vory own, to 
help him to miicnibor Avhul they wero eallcd ; the 
partition wall of throe thousand years melts away im wo 
look hiiok at seonas like those ; that bi’Oiid, world-ox- 
peiioiiced man was onee, then, such a lit lie ereattire as 
we reinomher oursolvas, and Laertes a euhn, kind fathor 
of the niuctoeiith ceutAiry. Then, as now, the ehildren 
loved to sport upon tlio shore, and wnteh the inrolling 
waves j — then, us now, the boy-arehitec.t AVonld ])ilo ths 
moist sand into mhnio town or oustle, and Avhou tht 
work Avas iinished, sweep it imny again in Avunloii 
humour Avith foot and hand ; — llien, us uosv, tho littio 
tired muidou Avonld cling to her motlmr's skirl, and 
trotting painfully uhmg hesido h(»r, look up Avistfiilly 
and plead Avith iuoist eyes to be currusl in her arras. 
Ifay, and among tho groAvn ones, whore time has noli' 
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cliuiigod llio occupation, and the forms of culture have 
little room to vary, wo moot again with very familiar 
faces. Thoro is Moluutlio, the not ovor-modest titter- 
ing waiting-maid — saucy to her mistress and the old 
housokcopor, and always running after tho hundsomd 
young prineo.s. ‘tTuhappy Mohuitho, true cliild of 
universal nature I griovoiis work wo should inako with 
most households, if all who roaemhlo thee wore treated 
to as rough a destiny. And there are other old friends 
whom it is pleasant enough to I'ocogniiio at so long a 
distaiioc. ‘ Cortaiu sniootli-luiired, slook-l’acod follows — 
insolent whore their lords wtmld permit them ; inquisit- 
ive and port, living hut to oat and drink, and pilfering 
tho good things, to convoy them stoalthily to thoir 
friends outside tho castle wall.’ Tho thing that hath 
been, that, shall ho again. When Homor wrote, tho 
type had settled into its long-onduring form. ' Such 
aro they,’ h (3 adds, in his good-natured irony, ‘as tho 
valot race over hjve to ho.’ 

With such cvidouuo of identity among us all, it i.s 
worth whilo to look closer at tho old Glroeks, to try to 
find in liomor somolhing beyond fiuopootry, or oxoiting 
advouturos or habtlo-sconesj or material for scholal’ship ; 
for awhile to sot all that aside, audJ.Qok in him for tho 
story of real living men — sot to pilgrimizo in tho old 
way on tho sumo old earth — ^mon such os wo aro, childreh 
of 0110 family, with tho sanio work to do, to live tho host 
life they could, and to save thoir souls — ^with tho samo 
trials, tho sumo passions, tho same diflluidties, if with 
woalcor moans of meutiiig thm. 
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And first for their religion. 

Let those who liko it, lend their liihom’ to the un- 
ravelling the secrets of the mythologies. Theogonios 
and Theologies arc not religion ; they are but its his- 
toric dross and outward or formal expression, which, 
like a language, may bo iutolligiblo to thoso wlio see 
the inward meaning in the sign, but no more than con- 
fused sound to us who livo in another alnios2)horo, and 
have no means of transferring ourselves into the sonti- 
mont of an earlier era. It is not in these Ibims of a 
day or of an ago that wo should look for the real boliof 
— ^the real feelings of tho heart ; but in the natural ex- 
pressions which burst out spontaneouHly — expressions 
of opinion on rrovidcnco, on tho relation of man to Qod, 
on the eternal laws by which this world is governed. 
Perhajjs wo misuse the word in speaking of religion 5 
wo ought rather to speak of piety: i)icty is always simido ; 
the emotion is too vast, too overpowering, whenever it 
is genuine, to bo nice or fantastic in hs form ; and 
leaving philosophies and cosmogonies to slmpo them- 
selves in myth and legend, it spouka itself out with a 
calm and humble cleanress. We may trifle with our 
own discoveries, and hand them over to tho fanoj'' or 
tho imagination for elaborate d6oortttion. Wo may 
shroud over supposed mysteries under on enigmatic veil, 
and adapt the degrees of initiation to the cajjacitios of 
our pupils ; but before tho vast facts of God and Provi- 
donco, tho dificronoo hotwoon man and man dwarfs into 
nothing. They aro no discovorios of our own with 
which wo can meddle, hut revelations of tho Infinite, 
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wliioh, like tlio sunliglit, sked themsolves on all alike, 
wise and unwise, good and evil, and they claim and they 
permit no other acknowledgment from us than the 
simple obodienoo of our lives, and the plainest confes- 
sion of our lips. 

Such confessions, except in David's Psalms, we shall 
not anywhere find more natural or unaifoctod than in 
Homer — ^most definite, yet never elaborate — as far as 
may bo from any complimenting of Providence, yet 
expressing the most uiKpiestiouing conviction. "Wo 
shall not often, remember thorn when wo sot about 
I'oligion as a buHinoH.s ; but when the occasions of life 
stir tho fcoUngs in us on which roligion itsolf reposes, 
if we were as familiar Avith tho Iliad us with tho Psalms, 
tho words of tho old Ionian singoi* would leap as natur- 
ally to our lips as those of tho Israelite king. 

Zeus is not alwaj's Idio q^uestionublo son of Cronus, 
nor tho gods always the mythologic Olympians. 
Genorully, it is true, they appear us a larger order of 
subject beings — beings like men, and subject to a higher 
control — in a position closely resembling that of Milton’s 
angels, and liable like them to passion and to error. 
But at times, tho father of gods and men is the Infinite 
and Eternal Bulor — ^tho living Providence of tho world 
— and tho lesser gods aro tho immortal administrators 
of his Divmo will throughout tho lower creation. For 
ever at tho head of tho univorso there is an awful 
spiritual power | Avhon Zeus aj)pcars with a distinct and 
positive personality, ho is himsolf subordinate to an 
authority which elsowhoro is one with himsolf. Wher* 

vob I, , 38 
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eyep either ho or the other godw arc made sueooptihla 
of emotion, tlm Invisible is beyond and iibf)VO thorn. 
When Zeus is the personal fath(3r of iSarpodou, and his 
pnvfl,te love conflicts with tho law of tho eternal ordor, 
though ho has xiowcr to set aside the law, be dares not 
break it j but in the midst of his iiuniortaliiy, and on 
his own awful ilirone, lie wei'iis tears of blood in inef- 
fectual sorroAV for his dying child. And again, thoim 
is a poAvor aupronio both over Zeus and over roseidou, 
of which Iris reminds tho lal.t(!r, Avhen she is .stnit to 
robAdto him for his disobedionen to his brother. It, is a 
law, slio says, that tho youngm- shall obi'y the older, 
and tho lirinnyM Avill rovongo its breaeh even on a god. 

IJut dosconding from tho more dillieult I’untheon 
among mankind, tho Divlno huv of justice is conceived 
as clearly as wo in this day cun conceive it. The 
supremo poAVor is the same immortal lover of justice 
and the samo hater of iniquity ; and justice nic'an.s Avhat 
we jaean by jn.stico, and iniquity A\hat aa'o moan by 
iniquity. Thoi'o is no diflldonce, no seept ieism on this 
matter; the mow! law is as sure as day and night, 
summer and Avintor. Thus in the sixteenth Iliad — 

‘ When in tho nuu’kol-phico men deal unjustly, apd 
tlm ralca’s decree crooked judgment, not rogurding the 
fear of God,’ God soiida tho slonu, and tho earthquake, 
and tho tcnqiests, as tho executors of his vougcftnco. 

Again, UlysaOH says — 

‘ God looks upon tho children of men, imd, puuishea 
the Avrong door.* 

, Apd Eumoauf^— 
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‘ Tte gods loyo xiot violonoe fl,ud ; but tbq 

ip,iin whoso ways arc righteous, him. tlxpy iroupur.’ 

Evpij, when us more Olympio,iis, <,hey put off their 
OOlos.tio,], u,aturo, and mix iix oorthliy s,trifo, and aro thxxs 
]iO,idi 01)011 to carUdy suffbviug, a mystory still hangs 
about thon\ ; Eiomod, oven, while ho oroasos the path of 
Area, Tools all tho wliilo ‘that tlioy avo short-liYcd who, 
coutcjul with tho rimiuu’lal.a.' Ajax boasts that ho will 
save himaelif in apito of hoavon, and ininiodiatuly tUq 
way© dashes him upon tho rocks. Oi^o light word 
escaped Ulysses in tho cxcitoiuent of his escape froin 
tho Cyclops, which nine years oT sullbving havilly ex- 
pialod. 

Tho Riimo spirit whiiih teaches Olpistiiaps tluit tho.so 
xyho have no earthly friend have apoeially o, fyiend above 
to carp, for and to avenge thorn, taught tho louians a 
prpYOi'b widely appears again apd again in 1 Tomer, that 
the atrangof and tho poor man aro tho patriinony of 
0 odi and it taiight them, also, that souiotimos inpn 
outevtainod tho immortals unawares. It was a faith, 
tpo, wlnph waa moro thaii words with thorn; for wo 
hpav p.f n.P vagrput pots or ulieji aptSj, and it was saprilcgG 
tP, tpi’n away whoever asked its hospi- 

tality. Thnos are, ohaugod. Tim world was pot so 
prpwdttd as it is pow, and perhaps rogiuxs we^o less 
ahundaiit; hut at any rate those upticiuo Q-rooks did 
what Ihpy said. "Wo say wlia* they said, while ip tlui 
saipe breath wo sa^i top, that it {s impossible to do it. 

In pvpry way, llm dopopdpnco of man ou a spatial 
hoftyoply Providonep was a mutter of sure upd eprtaip 
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conviction mth them, Tclomachus appeals to the belief 
in the Council at Ithaca. He quostions it at Pylos, and 
is at once rebuked by Atlieno. Both in Iliad and 
Odyssoy to live justly is the steady service which the 
gods require, and tlxeir favour us surtdy follows when 
that service is paid, as a ISTeinesis sooner or later fol- 
lows surely, loo, on the ovil-doors. 

But without mulliidyiug ovidonoe, as wo easily 
might, from oveiy part of both Iliad and Odyssey, the 
sceptical and the believing forms of thought and feel- 
ing on this voiy subject are made points of dramutie 
contrast, to show ofl' the opposition of two separate 
cluiractors ; and tlxis is clear proof that such thoughts 
and feelings must have boon familiar to .1 1'oxner's hearers : 
if it were not so, his characters would have been with- 
out iiitorost to his age — they woidd have been indi- 
vidual, and not universal ; and no expenditure of intel- 
lect, or passion, woxdd have made men care to listen to 
him. Tlio two persons who throughout the Iliad stand 
out in relief in contrast to each other are, of course, 
Hector and Achilles ; and faith in Qod (us distinct from 
a mere recognition of him) is as directly tho oharaotor- 
istio of Hector as in Achilles it is entirely absent. Both 
charactors are horoic,*but tho heroism in them springs 
from opp'^sito sooi’ces. Both are htu'oic, boeau.so both ax*© 
strong ; 5ut tho strength of ono is in himself, and tho 
strength of tho other is in his laith. Hector is a 
patriot; Achilles does not know what patriotism moans ,* 
—Hector is full of tondonxess and hximan ailbetionj 
, iLohillos is solf-envolopod. Even his lovo for Patroolns 
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IS not puro, for Patroolus is as the moon to the sun of 
Aoliilles, and Aohilles sees his own glory rofloctod on 
his friend. Thoy have both a forecast of their fiito; 
but Hector, in his groat brave way, bcoITs at onions ; ho 
knows that thoro is a special providence in the fall of 
a sparrow, and defies augury. To do his duty is the 
only onion for which Hector cares ; and if death must 
be, ho can welcome it like a gallant man, if it find him 
fighting for his coimtiy. Aohilles is moody, specu- 
lative, and subjcctivoj ho is too proud to attempt an 
inoffootual resistance to what ho knows to bo inovitablo, 
but ho altoriuitoly nuirmurs at it and scorns it. Till 
his passion is stirred by his friend’s death, ho Hooms 
equally to disdain tho greatness of life and tho little- 
ness of it ; tho glories of a horo arc not worth dying 
for ; and liko Solomon, and ahnoat in Solomon’s words, 
ho complains that thoro is one ovont to all — 

"Uv (!i nny i) jiiv rnndt t)i xal firOXn;. 

To gratify his own spleen, ho will accept an inglori- 
ous age in Thessaly, in exchange for a hero’s immortal- 
ity i as again in tho end it is but to gratify his own 
wounded prido that ho goes out to bravo a fate which 
ho scorns while he knows that! it will subdue him. 
Thus, Achilles is tho horo of the stern human, self-suf- 
ficing spirit, which does not deny or questiort destiny, 
but seeing nothing in it except a cold, iron law, meets 
force with force, and holds up against it an unbroken, 
unbending will. Human nature is at its best but a 
miserablo business to him ; death aud sorrow aro its 
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inoVituble l6t. AJi a bmvc man, ho will not. IVlir sncIi 
things, hut he will not pvolond lo regard thojii ns any- 
thing bxit detcstalilc ; and ho i;omforl.s thn old, W(;ci)Ing 
Icing of Troy, whose ago ho avus ))iiiiHoll‘ hriuging dowii 
to the gruYo in sonwj'with philo.sophio iuodilalions on 
iho vanii:y of all things, and a pirtiiro of Xons nnsling 
the elcnionta of life out of the two urns of good and o-vil. 

Thru to llcetnr, and avo pass from sliadow into sun- 
light. Achilles is all self, Ifeetor all soH'-lorgotfulnoss ; 
Aehillo.s till pride, TIoctor all modesty, d'lie eonfidenee 
of Xehilles is in hini.solf and in liis own arm ; Tlta-tor 
IciioAVH (and'lho strongest oxpre.ssioiis of the htiitl in all 
the Iliad arc plaecll poihtodly in flee.tor's nioiilh) that 
there is no strength extsopt irom ahove. ‘ (iiotr.s will,' 
ho stiys, ‘ is oA'cr uU; ho'nniko.s the strong man to fear, 
tuid gives the victory to the Avoak, if it shtill plea.se him.’ 
And at last, v^hon 'ho moots At!hille.s, ho an-sAvers his 
hittor Avorcls, not aa'iUi a dolianee, but. ealinly saying, 
‘T knoAv that thou art mighty, iiud Ihtit. my strength 
is far loss than'thiu'oj'but' these thing.s lie in thoAvill df 
the gods, and I, though Avoaker ftir thun t,hou, may ydt 
take thy life from thee, if the Immortals elutoso to have 
it so.’ 

So far, then, ou the guiieral fact tif Iliviue I’ro- 
vidonOo the fooling of Hoim.'r, and therefore of 'hi.s 
couhtrymen, is di.slinol. Both tlio great, iioems hearing 
his lianio si)cak in the same' language. Biit 'boyond the 
geiiOrul fact, hiany quo-stioiis ri.se in the ap]iH«ation 6f 
the creed, and ou one of ihose (it is among sovordl 
rouuu'kablo dih’orouoOs AA'liich sooiu to nutko the' Odysso^ 
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as of ti liitor ago) tlicvo'ia a voiy singiilal* diBol’ojJaticy. 
In tho Iliad, the lilu of a man oli iJiis side the gravo 
is cnoiigli foi* tho ooinpletLoii of liis destiny — ^for his 
rowiu’d, if kc lives nobly; for his -puliishnionl., if ho bo 
base or ■\vielcod. Widiont rcpiniiiga or souptieisms at 
the iipparoiit suee-esses of bad men, tho pool, is eontellted 
with what ho finds, atseepting e.heorfully tho faots of 
life as they are; it nev«'r aeom.s to oucur to liini as 
seriouslj'' pos.siblo Unit a bad limn oould smieeod or a 
good one fail ; and as the ivnya of I’rovidonei*, thoro- 
fore, require no vlndieatlng, neither his Innigiiuition 
nor bin euriosity teiupLs hint into penetrating tho 
future. Tho house of Hades is tho long hoiiio to which 
itiou go when disiuissed out of their bodies ; but it is a 
dim, shadowy place, of which we sco nothing, and eon- 
oorning which no conjccturos aro vontnrod. Aehillos, 
in his piis.siou over I’utroeliis, cries out, (hat although 
tho dead forgot (ho dead in flic halls of ihe departed, 
ybt that ho will remeinhor hiS friend ; and through tho 
Iliad there is nothing ch'iiror than thoso viigno words 
to show with what hopes or fears f,ho peot looked for- 
ward to death, far, thoroforo, his faith may soeiti 
imperfect j yef., perhaps, not tho loss nohlo hooauso im- 
porfeot ; religions men in gcuoral?l,ro too well contented 
with tho prmuiso of a future life, ns of a sooiio whofo 
tho sooining shortconuiigs of the Diviiib administration 
will ho carried out with larger equity. But tvliothet 
imporfciit or not, or wluitovor ho tho acnoiuit of the 
omission, tho theory of llados in the Odyssoy is do- 
Yoloped' into far greater distinotnoss ; the futiiro is still, 
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indeed, shadowy, but it is no longer uncertain; tlioro is 
tho dreadful prison-house, with the judge upon his 
throne — and the darker criminals are overtaken by the 
vengeance which was delayed in life. Tho thin phan- 
toms of tho gi'eat ones of tho past flit to and fro, 
mourning wearily for their lost niorluHly, and feeding 
on its memory. And more than fliis, as if it were be- 
ginning to bo felt that Bomothiug more was wanted 
after all to satisfy us with tho coinploteness of tlio 
Divine rule, wo have a glimiiso — it is but one, but it 
is like a ray of sumhino falling in upon fhe davknc'ss of 
tho grave— ‘of tho far-off Elysian fields where dwells 
Hhadainanthua with tho golden hair, where lifo is over 
sweet, and sorrow is not, nor winter, nor any rain or 
storm, and tho never-dying zephyrs blow soft and cool 
from off tho ocean.’ 

Dowovor vague tho filling up of such a picture, tho 
outline is correct to tho bo.st which has boon revealed 
oven in Ohrisliaiiity, and it speaks nobly for the people 
among whom, oven in germ, such ideas could root 
themselves. But think what wc Avill of their notions 
of the future, tho old Greek faith, considered as a 
practical and not a theological 8y.stcm, is truly admir- 
able, clear, rational, oiad moral ; if it docs not profess to 
deal Avith tho mysteries of evil in the heart, it is prompt 
and stern Avith thorn in their darker outward manifesta- 
tions, and, as far as it goes, as a guide in tho common 
daily business of lifo, it scorcoly leaves anything unsaid. 

Hoav far it Avent avo shall see in tho , details of tho 
lifo itself, the most important of which in tho eyes of a 
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modern will be the social organization ; and when be 
looks for organizfition, bo will bo at once at a loss, for 
be will find the ftict of government yot without defined 
form ; — ^bo will find law, but without a public sword to 
enforce it ; and a ' social inacbine ’ moving without 
friction under the easy conti’ol of opinion. There are 
no wars of classes, no politics, no opposition of inter- 
ests, a sacred fooling of tbo will of the gods keeping 
ovoiy one in bis proper subordination. It was a sacred 
duty that tbo younger should obey the older, that tbo 
servant slumld obey his innstoi*, that properly ahovild be 
rospootodj in war, that tbo leader should bo obeyed 
without questioning; in peace, that public questions 
should ho brought boforo the assembly of the people, 
and settled quietly as the Council determined. In this 
assembly tbo prince presided, and beyond this pre- 
sidency bis authority at homo does not soom to have 
extended. Of course there was no millennium in Ionia, 
ond mon’s pas.sions wore pi’otty much what they are 
noAv. Without any organized moans of impressing crime 
when it did appear, the people ivoro exposed to, and 
often .sufferad under, oxtroine forms of violenoo — 
violonoo such as that of the suitors at Ithaca, or of 
jEgisthus at Argos. On the other hand, ivhat a state 
of cultivation it implies, Avhat peace and comfort in all 
classes, when society could hold together for a day with 
no more complete dofonco I And, moroovor, there aro 
disadvantages in elaborate police systems. Solf-reliance 
is one of the highest virtues in which this ivorld is 
intended to discipline us ; and to depend upon ourselves 
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oven foi’ oUr own personul siifcty i.s ii liiryc; oloiiicnt 
in moral training. 

Blit not to dwell on tliis, and to piiHs lo tho way in, 
\Vliicli tlio moil of Uioso days ouiploycd tliamsidvos. 

Our first boy’s Iboliiig wifli iho Iliad is, Ihat Ilomor 
is pro-ominoully a poot of war; tliat. badlcs woro Ids 
own passion, kind talcs of battles the iloligbti of lii,s list- 
onors. Ilis heroes appoar Uko a groat fighting ari.s1.o- 
cracy, such as the after Spartans wore, Ilonier Inmsulf 
like another Tyrtieus, and the poorer oerupat.inusoflifo 
too nionial for llioir notice or for Ids. They .sei'in to 
live for glory — the one glory worth (airing for otdy to 
bo won upon the battle-field, and their oxjiloils Ihe ono 
worthy theme of the poet’s song. This is our boyish 
impro.ssion, and, like other sucli, it is very tli llbrout from 
the truth. If war hud been a passion with the loniuns, 
as it Avas Avith the Teutons and the Norscnien, the god 
of buttles Avould have boon supremo in the I’anlhoon; 
and Zous Avoldd scarcoly have called Ares the niosl, hate- 
fill spirit in Olympus — most baleful, hmiitm' of his de- 
light in Avar and carnage. Mr Carlyle looks ioi-Avard to 
a chivalry of labour'. He rather Avishes than expects 
that a time may come when the einupuign of industry 
ttguiust anarchic nature may gather into it thoso feel- 
ings of gallantry and nobleness Avliich have itmnd their 
A^ont hitherto in fighting only. The modoni man’s 
AV'ork, Mr Carlyle says, is no longi'r t,o splinter luuecs 
or break down walls, but to break soil, to build barns 
and factories, and to find a high employmortt for Itim- 
solf rn what hithei'tb has been despised us degrading. 
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How to 'olovato labour — liow to imiko it beautiful — ^how 
to 'CuUst tbo spirit in it (for in no other way can it bo 
niado limnanly profitable), that is the pi'obloin which 
he looks wifithilly to the futuro to solve for us. Ho may 
look to the ])a.st as well as to the luturo; in the old 
Ionia ho will lind all for which ho Avishus. The wise 
TJlysse.s bnilt hi.s oavu honso, and carved his own bod. 
I’rincos killed and cooked their own food. It was a 
holy Avork Avith them — their way of saying grace lor it; 
for they uil'orod the animal in his death to 1.ho gods, and 
they Avoro not butolvors, but Kiicrilicing priests. Ea'CIa 
a keeper of sAvino is called noble, and fighl,.s like a hero; 
and Ihe young ])rineo.ss of Phmacia — the loveliest and 
graeefiilleat of Homer’s Avoincu — drove the olothoa-earl; 
and washed linou Avith her own bcavitifnl haivds. Not 
only Ava.s labour free — for so it Avas among the ourly 
Iloinana ; or honourable, so it Avaa among the Israelites, 
— ^l)ut it Avas beautiful — ^lioautiM in tho artist’s sense, 
as perhaps olsoAvheve it has noA'cr been, i n later Grceeo 
— ^in what avo call the glorious period — toil had gathered 
about it its modern eru.st of supposed ha8one.s.s — it avus 
loft to slaves ; and Aviso men, in their philosophio lecture- 
rooms, Spoke of it as nuwoi'thy of the higher specimens 
of cnltiA'atod humanity. 

But Homer finds, in its most liomoly forms, fit illus- 
trations for the most glorious acMcvoiiionts of his hcl'oo.s ; 
and in every page avo find, in nimilo or motnphor, some 
common scone of daily life Avorkod out Avith olahorutc 
beauty. What tho popular poet chooses for his illustra- 
tions are as good a moasuro as aa'o can have of the pqnilul' 
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feeling, and the images -whioli lie suggests are, of course, 
what he knows his hearers will ho pleased to dwell upon. 
There is much to be said about this, and wo shall return 
to it presently ; in the moan time, wo mu.st not build on 
indirect ovidonco. Tho designs on the shield of Acliillcs 
are, together, a coinploto picture of Iloinor’a inicrncosm , 
Homor surely never thought inglorioiw or iguoblo what 
tho immortal art of Hophaistos oondoseoiuhal to iinitato. 

Tlia first groups of figures point n contrast w'hieh is 
obviously intentional; and tho siguificanco becomes 
sadly earnost Avhoii wo roniomber who it was that was 
to boar tho shield. Tho moral is a very modern one, 
and tho picture might bo calliid by tho modern namo of 
Peace and War. There are two citic.s, embodying in 
their condition tho two ideas. In one, a happy wed- 
ding is going forward ; tho pomp of tho hymeneal pro- 
cession is passing along tho strools j the air is full of 
music, and tho women are standing at their doors to 
gaze. Tho other is in tho terrors of a siege ; tho ho.stilo 
armies glitter under tho walls, the women and children 
press into tho defence, and crowd to tho battlements. 
In the first city, a quarrel rises, and wrong is made 
right, not by violence aiul fresh wrong, hut hy tho ma- 
jesty of law and order. Tho heads of tho families arc 
sitting gravely in tho mavkot-placo, the cause i.s hoard, 
tho compensation sot, tho claim awarded. Under tho 
walls of tho other city an ainhnsh lies, liko a wild beast 
on the watch for its prey. Tho \msuRpecting herdsmen 
pass on with their ilocks to tlio ivatorsido ; the spoilers 
spring from thoir Indiug-placo, and all is strife, and 
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doatb, and horror, and confusion. If there were other 
war-scenes on the shield, it might be doubted whether 
Homer intended so strong a contrast as ho executed ; 
but fighting I’or its own sake was evidently hold in 
slight rosjjcct with him. The foims of life which ho 
thought really beautiful follow in a series of exquisite 
Eubons-liko pictures ; harvest scones and village festi- 
vals, the ploughing and the vmtage, or the lion-hunt 
on the reedy margin of tho i-ivor ; and ho describes them 
with a serene, sunny enjoyment which no other old 
world art or pootry gives us anything in the least re- 
sembling. hlvon Avo oursolvos, in our own pastorals, are 
struggling with but half 8uccon.s, after what Homer en- 
tirely possessed. What a majesty ho has thrown into 
his harvest scene ! Tho yellow com falling, tho boys 
following to gather up tho largo armsfuU as they drop 
behind tho reapers j in tho distance a banquet preparing 
under tho trees ; in tho centre, in tho midst of his work- 
men, tho king sitting in mellow silonco, sceptre in hand, 
looking on Avith gladdened heart. Again we see the 
ploughmen, unlike what are to be seen in our corn- 
grounds, turning their toame at the end of the furrow, 
and attendants standing ready with the wine-cup, to 
hand to thorn as they pass. Homer had seen these 
things, or he would not have sung of them ; and princes 
and nobles might have shared such labour without 
shame, Avhen kings presided over it, and gods designed 
it, and tho divine Achilles boro its imago among his 
insignia in the fiold. 

Analogous to this, and as pai't of tho same feeling, 
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id that inteas©' enjoyment of nattuffll' seouory, sO' keen 
in Hotaer, and of which the Athenian poets show not a 
trace ; as, for instance, in that night lajulscapo by the 
sea, finished off in a few linos only, but so cxcpuNitoly 
perfect I The broad moon, gloiuiiing tliinugh tlio mist 
as it parts suddenly from off tho sky [ tho crags and 
hojidhinds, and soft wooded slojsjs, shining out in the 
silver light, and oarth and sea transformed iiito fairy 
land. 

Wc spoke of llomor’s similes a.s illustriitivo of tho 
Ionic feelings about war. Wax’, of course, was glorious 
to him — hut war in a glorious caust'. '\V'‘iirs there 
were — wars in plenty, as there have heen siiico, and as 
it is like there ■will be for some time to come; and a 
jiist wai’, of all hmuaii omploymenls, is lh(» one which 
most calls out whatever nobleness there is in man. It 
was tho thing itself, tho actual fighting and killing, aa 
apart from tho heroism for which it makes opportuui> 
ties, for which wo said that ho showed no tasto. Hia 
maimer shows that ho felt like a oulUvuted man, and 
not like a savage, llis spirit stirs In him as ho goes out 
with his hero to the battle ; but there is no druukeg 
delight in blood ; wo never hear of wariiova as in that 
grim Hall of the Nikolungon, quenching their thirst in 
tho red stream ; never anything of that iioreo oxiiltui 
tion in curnago ivith which the war poetry of so many 
nations, late and old, is crimsoned. Everything, on 
the contrary, is contrived so as to soften tlio moroly 
horriblo, and fix our mtorest only on what is gruntl oit 
boautiful, Wa are novor loft to dwell long togothor 
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pu scenea of death, and when the battle ia at its fiercest, 
oni' minds ui’e called off by the rapid introduotiou 
(either by shnilo or aome softer tin’n of human fooling) 
pf other nasocialioua, not contrived as an inferior artist 
would contrive, lo doopon our emotions, but to soften 
p,nd relievo them. 

Two warriors luoet, and oxchango their high words 
of dcliaiu’o ; wo hear tho grinding of the spear-head, as 
it pierces ahiold and brofist-plato, and tho crash of tho 
armour, as this or that hero falls. But at once, instead 
of being loft at lua aide to soo him blood, wo are 8unl^ 
nionod away to the soft water mcuidow, tho lazy river, 
t1u» tall ixiplar, now waving its brunohoa against tlio 
sky, mnv lying its length along in tlio grass bosido the 
water, and the waod-cui ter with peaceful industry la- 
bonring and lopping at it. In tho thick of tho nni- 
versal nifti(Jo, when tho stones and arrows are raining 
pn tho coinbalimls, and some furious hailstomi is tho 
slight'ost illustration with which wo shotild expect him 
to. heighten tho effeot of tho human tempest, so sure 
Homer is that ho has painted tho thing itself in its 
QWn intense reality, that his simile is the stillest phe^ 
uomcnoii in all nature — a stillness of activity, infinitely 
expressive of the density of the riiowei' of missiles, yet 
falling like oil on water on the ruffled pictuvo of thp 
battle ; tho snow descending in tho sfiU aiv, covering 
first hills, then iduhis and fields und farmsteads ; oover* 
iiig tho rooks down to the very water’s edge, and 
clogging the waves as they roll in. Again in that 
death-wrestle at the Grecian wall, when ga,te6 
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and battlements are sprinlded over with blood, and 
neither Greeks nor Trojans can force their way against 
the other, we have, first, as an image of the fight itself, 
two men in the field, with measuring rods, dispxiting 
over a land boundary ; and for the equipoise of the two 
armies, the softest of all homo scones, a poor working 
woman weighing out her wool boforo weaving it, to earn 
a scanty subsistence for herself and for her children. 

Of course the similes are not all of this kind ; it 
would bo monotonous if they wore; but they occur 
often enough to mark their moaning. Ju the direct 
nari’tttivo, too, wo sco the same tendency. Harpodon 
struck through the thigh is homo off tho field, tho long 
spoar trailing from tho wound, and thoro is too much 
haste to diw it out. Hector flies inist him and lias 
no time to speak; all is dust, hurry, and confusion. 
Even Homer can only pause for a inomont, but in 
three lines ho lays tho wouudod hero under a tree, he 
brings a dear friend to his side, and wo refresh oiu’- 
selvos in a beautiful scene, when tho lance is taken out 
and Sarpedon faints, and comes slowly back to life, with 
the cool air fanning him. We may look in vain through 
the Hibolungon Lied for anything like this. The 
Swabian poot can bo^tondor before tho battle, but in 
the battle itself his barbaric nature is too strong for 
him, and ho scents nothing but blood. In tho Iliad, 
on tho contrary, the very battles of tho gods, grand and 
awful as they aro, relieve rathor than inoroaso the 
human horror. In tho magnificent scone, where 
Achilles, weary with slunglitor, pauses on the bank of 
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the vScaiuiiudor, and tlie angry river god, whoso course 
is cheokod by tho bodies of the slain, swells up to re- 
venge them and desti’oj^ him, tho natural and the 
supernatural are so strangely blondod, that Avhou 
Poseidon lights tho forest, and god moots god and 
element meets oloinont, tho convulsion is too tremendous 
to onhunco the tierconcss of Achilles; it concentrates 
tho intoi'ost on itself, and Achilles and Ilcctor, flying 
Trojan and pursuing Greek, for the time molt out and 
arc forgotten. 

Wo do not forgot that thei’o is nothing of this kind, 
no relief, no softening, in tho groat scono at tho con- 
clusion of tho Odyssey. All is stern enough and ter- 
rible enough there ; more torriblo, if possible, because 
mox'o distinct, than its modem counterpart in Criem- 
hildas Hall. But there is an obvious reason for this, 
and it does not make against what wohnvo boon saying, 
It is not delight in slaughter, but it is tho stern justico 
of rovongo which wo have horo ; not, as in tho Iliad, 
hero mooting hero, but the long crime receiving at last 
its Divine punishment ; tho breaking of tho one storm, 
which from tho beginning has boon slowly and awfully 
gathering. 

With Homer’s troalmont of q, battlc-fiold, and as 
illustrating the conclusion which wo argue from it, wo 
are tempted to draw parallels from two modern poets— 
one a Gorman, who was taken away in tho morning of 
his life ; tho other, tho most gifted of modern English- 
men. Each of these two has attempted tho same sub- 
ject, and tho treatment in ouch case embodies, in a 

veil. t. 84 
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siniilaa,’ maimer, modern ways of tliiiilcing aliont it, 

Tlie first is from tho ‘ Allngonses ’ of young Loiiiiu. 
who has since died lunatic, wo have hoard, as ho ivas 
not nnlikoly to have died with such thoughts lu him. 
It is the eve which followed one of lho.‘'0 torriblo 
struggles at Tonlou.se, and tho poet’s innigination is 
hanging at moon-rise over the si’oue. ‘ Tho low hroad 
field scattered over thick wilh corpses, all silent, dead, 
— tho last sob sclent,’ — the pri(!st’s thanksgiving for tho 
Catholic viotoiy having ilied into an echo, and only tho 
‘ vultures crying their To Donm lauduinus.' 

lint Onlt (Iff Ilorr iliiii KoriMnntiiir ci'W'lmlli’n. 

Hat ihii luTvtii'f'cilnHiiht I'iii Itiisi'i' (Ifint, 

Dnmljur strittou sio mit iiUiai WiiHiui 
Uiul wunlon viin dmi Vii(;ulii mm ({rsiiiiist, 

Dio, olmuihrcu Umpi'img mii'li/,utViiK:uii, 

Hiti ICurpor dti siuU kssvii iviild liulm|;uii. 

‘ Was it God tho Lord who formed tlio substance of 
thoir bodies ? or did some ovil spirit bring it forth f It 
was for this with all thoir might thoy fought, ami now 
thoy are dovourod thoro by tho wild birds, who sit 
gorging merrily over their carrion, without mliiitij from 
whence it came.’ 

In Homer, a,s wo .saw, the t.riio lioro is master over 
death — death has no*terror for him. He, nioots it, if it 
is to ho, calmly Cmd proudly, and then it is over ; what- 
ever oifousive may follow after it, is concealed, or at 
least passed lightly over. Hove, on tho contrary, 
everything most oflbusivo is dwolt upon with an agon* 
issing intousity, and tho triumph of death is made to 
extend, not over tho body only, but over tho soul, 
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\vhoK<3 lici’oiam it turns to mockery. The cause in 
which a man dies, ia what can nuiko his death beauti- 
ful ; but hero nature herself, in her stern, awful way, 
is roiidiug her soutence over the oiivrso itself as a wild 
and frantic dream. Wo ought to bo revollud — doubly 
revolted, one would think, and yet wo arc not so ; 
instead of btiing revolted, wo are nllbctod with it sonso 
of AT.st, sad nuigiiitieon(!o. Why is this f Uccatiso avo 
lose sight of the sceno, or loso tbo sense of its horror, 
in tho eonfusion of the spirit. It is the triio tnodcru 
trngedy ; this itnle Avbich sounds through fcJhukespoaro’s 
‘iSoimets^ llirougli ‘ HinnloO,’ tluDiigli ' b’linat.’ All 
the deeper (.vials of the Aiiodcru heart might bo gathered 
out of thoso fow linos ; tho sonso of Avastod nohlonoss — 
uobhmosH spending its oivorgies upon Avhut time soeins 
to ho pronounuiiig no hotter than u dream — at any rate, 
misgivings, seoptio and distrooting ; yot the heart tho 
while, in spite of tho uneoidainty of the issue, remain- 
ing true to it.solf. If tho spirit of tho Albigolisian Avat- 
riors had ronlly broken doAvn, or if the poet had pointed 
his lo.ss(in so as to siiy, Truth is a lie ; faitli ia foUy ; 
eat, drink, and die, — then his piotm’o Would have been 
I'ovoltiiig ; but tho iiohlo spirit rimutiiis, though it ia 
homo doAVU and trifled avaIIi by destiny, and thorefoto 
it is not I'ovolting but tnigio. 

I’ar difforout from this- — as far inferior in toho to 
IjOhau’s linos, u.s it exooeds them in hoauty of worlcmdn- 
ship — is tho wull-knoAVn picture of tho scone tmder tlid 
wall is the Siogo of Oorlnth ( 
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Ho aaw the lonn Aags lioncath the wall 
Hold o'or tho dond thoit carnival; 

Gorging and growling o'er caronss and limb ; 

They woro too busy to bark nt him ! 

b'rom a Tartar’s skull they had stripp’d tbo (Icsh, 

As ye pool the dg when its fruit is fresh ; 

And tboir white tusks ornncli'd o’ur the wbiler skull, 

As it slipp’d through their jaws when tboir udgo grew dull, 

As they Insily mumbled tho bones of the dead, 

When they scareo could rise from the spot whore tlioy fed , 

So well had tbpy brokou a lingering fast 
Willi tboso who hod fallen for that night's ropnst. 

And Alp know, by tlio turbans that roll’d on tho sand, 

Tho foremost of those wore tho best of Ins band ; 

Tho scalps worn in tbo wild dog’s maw, 

Tho hair was timglcd round his jaw. 

Close by tho shore, on tho edge of tho gulf, 

Tlioio sate a vultnra Ihipping a wolf, 

Who had stolon from tlio hills, but kept away, 

Soared by tho dogs, from Ihc human prey ; 

But ho Boiisod on his shnro of n steed that lay. 

Pick’d by tho birds, on tho sands of tho bay. 

F or a parallel to tho horriblonoss of this wonderfully 
painted scone we need not go to tho Nibohmgon, for 
wo shall find notlting like it thoro: wo must go hack 
to tho carved slabs which adorned tho baucpiot hulls of 
the Assyrian lung.s, whore tho foul birds hover over tho 
striokon fields, imd trail from tboir talons tlio ontruilg of 
the slain. * 

^ And for what purpose docs Byron iulroduoo those 
frightful imagosP Was it in ctm trust to tho exquisite 
moonlight which tempts tho renogiido out of his tentP 
Was it to bring his mind into a fit condition to ho 
worked upon by tho vision of Francosca ? It does but 
mar and untune tho softening influeacos of nature, 
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wHck might have been I'eiidered more powerful, per- 
haps, by some slight touch to remind him of his past 
day’s work, bud aro blotted out and paralyzed by such 
a mass of horrors. 

To go back to Homer. 

Wo must omit for tho present any notice of the 
domestic pictures, of which thoro are so many, in tlio 
palaces of UlysH0.s, of Nestor, or of Alciuous j of tho 
gtuuo.s, so manly, yet, in point of roliiiovnout, so superior 
oven to those of our own middle agos ; of tho supremo 
good of life as tho Greeks conceived it, and of tho arts 
by wliich they endeavoured to roulizo iJiat good. It is 
uMoloss to notice such things briefly, and tho detail 
would expand into a volume. But tho impression 
which wo gather Aom thorn is tho same which wo have 
gathered all along — that if tho proper aim of all human 
culture be to combine, in tho highest measure in which 
they aro compatible, tho two olomonts of I’efinoment and 
of manliness, then Homer’s age was cultivated to a 
degree tho like of which the eax’th has not witnessed 
since. Thei'e was more refinomont under Pericles, as 
there is more in modem London and Paris ; but there 
was, and there is, infinitely more vice. There was more 
fierceness (greater manliness thc®e never was) in the 
times of feudalism. But take it for all in all, and in a 
more human sense, apart from any other aspect of 
the world which is involved in Christianity, it is 
difficult to point to a time when life in general was 
happier, and the character of man sot in a more noble 
form. If wo have drawn the picture with too little 
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shadow, let it he allowed for. The aluidow was there, 
doubtless, though wo sco it only in a lew dark spots. 
Tho Margitos woiild have sup2)liod the rest, but the 
MargitoSj unhappily for us, is lost. Even herejos havo 
thoir littlenesses, and Oonicdy is truer to tho <U)taila of 
littleness than Tragedy or Epic. 'J'he grand is always 
more or loss ideal, and tho elevation ol' a moment is 
aublinicd into tho sjjirit of a life, (lomudy, tliurolure, 
is osaential for the roprasonting of men ; and there wore 
times, doubtless, -when the comjdexion of Agamtmnutu’s 
greatness was discoloured, like I'rince Henry's, by 
remembering, when he was weary, that jsxir croatiiro — 
Bipall boor — L c. if tho Oroelcs had got any. 

A more serious discoloration, however, we are 
obliged to say that wo find in Humor himself, in tlm 
soil or taint which even ho is obliged to ea.st over the 
position of women. In tho Iliad, whore tlu'ro is no 
sign of male slavoiy, women had already fallen under 
the chain, and though there does not, seem le have 
been any praotieo of polygamy, tho foinale prisoners 
fell, as a matter of poiirao, into a mere degraded jjosition, 
It is painful, too, to observe tbat their own feelings 
followed the irractico of the times, and that they com- 
posed thcmsolyos to hear tvitlnmt rdnoluneo whutovor 
their destiny forced upon them. When I’nuin voiii 
tured into the Qreeiun camp for Ilectetr’s body, and 
stood under the roof of Achilles, ho endured to do 
what, as ho says, no mortal father had ever yet onduz'ed 
'to give his liand to his son’s dosti'oyer. Hriseis, 
whose bed was mado dosnlalo by tliu hand of the same 
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Acliillea, finds it lior one greatest consolation, tiiat tiro 
oonqneror stoops to cliooso ker to skave kts owi\. And 
wken Hector in kis last sad parting sceno anticipates a 
like fato lor kis own Androinaokc, it is not witk the 
rovoltcd agony of korror witk wkick suck a possible 
future would bo regarded by ii itHulorn husband ; nor 
does, Audrouuw'-ko, kowovor bitterly sko fools tko dangor, 
protest, as a modern wile would do, tluit there was no 
fear for her — that death by sorrow’s hand, or by her 
own^ would preserve her to vt^join kini. 

Nor, again, was uufaitlifuluoss, of howovtjr long 
duration, conclusively fatal against a wife; for wo 
meet ITclou, after a twenty years’ olopcinent, again tko 
quiet, kospitablo mistress in, tko Hpartan palace, on- 
tortuining her husband’s gnosis with an easy niatrouly 
dignity, and not afraid oven in Mcnolaus’s prosoinso to 
allude to the past — in strong tonus of soll-roprofick, 
indeed, hut witk nothing like despairing prostrai/ion. 

Making tko worst of this, kowovor, yot oven in 
this respect the Iloniorio Greeks were better than their 
coirtomporarios in Palestiuo ; and on the Avholo there 
was, perhaps, no time anterior to Christianity when 
women hold a higher pluco, or the rohrtion hotwoen 
wife and husband was of a more fine and honourable 
kind, 

Por wo have given but, one side of the piotiire, 
Wlion tt woman can bo the theme of a pout, her nature 
cannot bo held in slight esteem ; and there is no doubt 
that Penelope is llomor’a heroine in tho Odyssey. 
One design, at least, which Ilomor had before him was 
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to vindicate tlio ohm-actor of the virtuous matron 
against tho stain which Olytcmnostra had iniiiclcd on 
it. Clytomncstra has uvery ad vantage, Pcnolopo every 
difficulty : tho trial of tho former lasted only half us 
long as that of tho latter, Agamemnon in leaving her 
gave herself and his house in charge to a divine doiSiiy, 
a hoaven-inspirod proiihol, who should stand between 
her and temptation, and whom she had to murder 
boforo hor passion could have its way. Penelope had 
to boar up alono for twenty w'onry years, witliout a 
friend, without a counsellor, and with oven a eliild 
whoso eonstanoy was wavering. It is obvious that 
Homor designed this contrast. The story of tho Argos 
tragedy is told again and agaiir. Tho shade of Aga- 
memnon himself forebodes a fate like his own to Ulysses. 
It is Plyssos’s first thought when ho waltos from his 
sloop to find hinwolf in his own land ; and tho soono in 
Hados, in tho last book, sooms only inli-oduced that tho 
husband of Olytomnostra may moot tho shade-s of tho 
Ithacan suitors, and loam, in thoir own tab of tho sad 
issue of thoir wooing, how far othorwiso it had fared 
with Ulyssos than with himself. 'Women, therefore, 
acoording to Homor, wore as capable of horoie, virtue os 
men were, and tho idnal of this heroism is ono to whioh 
wo have scarcely added. 

For tho rost, there is no trace of any oriental 
seraglio system. Tho sexes lived together in easy 
imaffeotod iutorcoui-se. Tho ladies appeared in society 
naturally and gracefully, and thoir chief oec\ipution8 
,wero household rntttters,'oaro of clothes 4 md>linon, and 
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other domestic aiTungomonts. When a guest came, they 
prepared his dressing-room, settled the hath, and laid 
out the oonvonioncos of his loilot-tahle. In their leisure 
hours, they wore to ho found, as now, in the hall or the 
saloon, and their worlc-tahlo contained pretty much the 
same materials. Helen was winding worsted as she 
entertained Telcmachus, and Andromache worked roses 
in very modern cross-stitch. A litoralist like Mr 
Mttckay, who iinds that the Israelites were oaniiibols, 
from such oxi)i*ossions as ‘ drinking the blood of the 
slain,’ might discover, perhaps, a similar unpleasant 
propensity in an excited nnsh of Hecuba, that she 
might oat the heart of Achillc.s ; but in the absence of 
other evidence, it is unwise in either case tt^ press a 
metaphor j and the food of ladies, whoiover Homer lots 
us see it, is very innocent calce and Avine, Avith such 
fruits as Avoro in sett.son. To judge by Nausicaa, their 
breeding must luu'o been exquisite. Nausicaa stand- 
ing still, Avluni tho uncouth figure of Ulysses emerged 
from under tho wood, all sea slime and nakedness, and 
only covered Avith a girdle of leaves — standing still ti 
meet him Avhon tho other girls ran away tittering and 
terrified, is tho perfect conception of true female 
modesty ; and in tho whole scone BotAveon them, Homer 
shoAVs the most finished understanding of tho dclioate 
and tremulous relations which occur occasionally in the 
accidents of intercourse between highly cultivated men 
and women, and Avhich ho could only have learnt by 
living in a society whore men and women mot and felt 
in the way which ho has dosciabod. 
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WhOj t|ion, Wfts Homor ? Wluit avuh ho ? WUtai 
clid I10 live ? History lias iitsolutoly notliiu}-' lo iniswor. 
His poems wore not wrii.ton ; for tlio art of writiiif^ (at 
any rate for a pool’s pnrposo) was nulcuowii to him. 
There is a vaguo tradition (hat (ho Iliad, and the 
Odjossoy, and a comic poem calh'd the jMargltoH, wove 
composed by an Ionian whoso name was llomor, ahnnt 
four hundred yoai-s hcfm’o llorodotus, or in tlio nitvth 
century n.c. Wo know oortaiuly tl\at tlusso poonis 
wore prc.sorved hy the llhap 8 odiH(.H, or popular roiMiiOl'M, 
who repented thoiu at private pardi's or festivals, until 
writing oamo into use, and (hoy were tixed in a loss 
preoarioas form. A later story was current, that wo 
owe thoi^oolloction to Pisi.stratus j hut an (t.'cclusivo 
ehiim for him was probably only Athenian conceit. It 
is iucrodiblo that men of genius iji ITomer’s own laml 
— Alcrous, for instance — should have left such a. w'ork 
to bo done by a foreigner. But (his is really all which 
is known ; and the creation of tho poonis lies in ini- 
ponotrablo mystery. Nothing remaiuH in guide ns, 
thereforo, oxcejit intornal evidence (strangely enough, 
it is tho .same with Shakespeare), and it has led to wild 
eonclusioue ; yet tho wdldost is not wilhouli its use ; it 
has commonly somotlfing to vest upon ; and internal 
ovidoucQ is only really valuable whou outward testh 
moiiy has been sifted to the uttermost. Tho present 
opinion seoins to ho, that each poem is uuquo.stionably 
the work of euo man ; but whothor both poems aro tim 
work of the sumo is yot s«ii jmlm, Tho Cl rocks be- 
liovod they were; and that is much, There are 
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rejuarkal)lo points of resemltilanoe in style, yet not 
gmitcv tlinn tlic roscmbliincos in the ‘Two Noble 
Kinsmen ’ luid in the ‘ Yorkshire Tragedy ' to ‘ Mao- 
belli ’ iind ‘ TJumlol ; ’ uud there uro more I'omarkable 
points of non-vcHombliuicc, whieli doepon upon us the 
TOoro wo read. <ln the oihor hand, tradition is ubsoluto. 
If the stylo of the Odyssey Ls somotimos unlike the- 
Iliad, so is one part of the Iliad soinetimos unlike 
ttuothor. It is hard to eonecivo a genius equal to the 
orention of either Iliad or Odyssey to have existed 
without leaving so inueh as a logtnid of his name ; and , 
the diflleulty of oritioizing stylo aocuratniy in an old 
langtuigo will bo appreciated by those who have tried 
their hand in their own language with the disputed 
plays of Shakespeare, Thom are heavy difficulties 
every way ; and wo shall best coiududo our own subject 
by noting down hrioily the most striking points of 
variation of w'liich as yet no explanation has been 
attoiuptod. Wo have already notioed several: the 
non-appenvaneo of male slavery in the Iliad which is 
common in the Odyssey ; the notion of a future state ; 
and perhaps a fuller cultivation in the female charaoter. 
Andromapho is as delicate as Nausicaa, but she is not 
as grand as Tenolopo ; and in manked contrast to the 
feeling oxpveHscd by Briscis, is tho passage where the 
grjef of TJiyssps over the song of Bomodoons is com- 
pared to tho grief of a young wife flinging herself on 
tho yot warm body of hov hiiaband, and looking forward 
to hor impending slawovy with feelings of horror and 
repulsion. But (Jtose avo among the slightest points 
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in -whioh. the two poems are dissimilar. Not only are 
there slaves in the Odyssey, hut there are Oijres, oi* 
serfs, on order with which we are familiar in later times, 
but which again are not in tho Hind. In tho Odyssey 
tho Trojans are called ivi^ijTope^ hiram, which must 
mean riders. In tho Iliad, horses aro never ridden; 
they are always in harness. 

‘Whorevor in tho Odyssey tho Ti’ojun war i.s alluded 
to (and it is very often), in no one case is tho allusion 
to anything which is montiouod in tho Iliad. Wo hear 
of tho wooden horse, tho taking of Troy, tho death of 
Achilles, tho contention of Ulysses with Ajax for his 
arms. It might bo said that the poet wished to supply 
afterwards indirectly wluit ho had loft in tho Iliad un- 
told ; but again, this is impossiblej for a very curious 
reason. Tho Iliad opens with tho wrath of Achillea, 
which caused such bitter woo to tho Aohaians. In tho 
Odyssey it is still tho wrath of Achilles ; but singularly 
Moi with AgttJtiemnon, hut with Ulysses. Ulysses to the 
author of tho Odyssey was a far grander person at Troy 
than he appears in tho Iliad. In tho latter poom ho is 
great, but far from one of tho groutost ; in tho other, 
ho is evidently tho next to Achilles; and it seems dmost 
certain that whoovef wrote tho Odyssey was working 
from some other legend of tho war. There were a 
thousand versions of it. Tho talo of Ilium was sot to 
every lyre in Greece, and tho relative position of the 
heroes was doubtless varied according to the sympathies 
or the patriotism of tho singer. Tho chomoter of 
Ulysses is much stronger in tho Odyssey; and oven 
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when the same qualities are attributed to him — ^his soft- 
flowing tongue, his cunning, and his eloquence— they 
are held in very different estimation. The Homer of 
the Iliad has little liking for a talker. Thorsitos is his 
pattern spooimon of such ; and it is the ourrent scoff at 
unready warriors to praise their father’s courage, and 
then to add — 

aXXd rAv vl6v 

ytivaro ilo dyopf dpeivu. 

But the Phooaoian Lord who ventured to rofioot, in the 
Hiad stylo, on the supposed unreatlincss of tllyssos, is 
taught a difforent notion of human oxcollouco. Ulysses 
tolls him that he is a fool. ‘ The gods,’ Ulysses says, 

‘ do not give all good things to all men, and often a man 
is made xinfuir to look upon, but over his ill favour they 
fling, like a garland, a power of lovely speech, and the 
people delight to looh on him. Ho speaks with modest 
dignity, and he shines among the multitude. As he 
walks through the city, men gaze on him us on a god.’ 

Difforonccs like those, however, are far from decisive. 
The very slightest external evidence would weigh them 
all doAvn together. Perhaps the following may be of 
more importance 

In both poems there are ‘ questionings of destiny,’ 
as tho modern phrase goes. The tiling vfhioh we call 
human life is looked in tho face — this little ohoquoved 
island of lights and shadows, in tho middle of an ocean 
of darkness ; and in ouch wo see the sort of answer which 
tho poet finds for himself, and which might be summed 
up bfiolly in tho last words of EodoBiastos, ‘ Pear God, 
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and keep Hfs cammanclmonts : for tins is tliu wliolo duty 
of man.'* But the world boars a ditibront. aspect, uud 
tlio answer looks diffurcnt iii its tippliciitinli. Ili tho 
Iliad, ill spito of tlio gloom of Achilles, and his cofn- 
plaiiit of tlio double urn, iho sense of life, on tho whole, 
is sunny and cheerful. Tboro is no yearning lor any- 
thing boyond — ^nothing vague, nolhing mystical. Tho 
earth, tho mon, the. gods, have all a piilpahle, ri’ality 
about thorn. From fivsl to last, we know wlicn* we uro, 
iind what we aro about. In tlui Odyssey we are bri'iith- 
ing another atmosphere. Tho .speculations 011 the moral 
mystorios of our being luing like a mist over us from 
tho beginning to the end; ami the cloud from time to 
time doscenda on the actors and envelopes them with a 
protornaturul halo. Tlio poet ovidently dislikes theo.\- 
prossiou of ' suftbriug being tho lot of mortals,’ as if it 
had boon abused already for ungodly purposos. In the 
oponing of tho fir.st book, Zeus reproves Iho fidly of 
mortal men for casluig tho hhime upon tho gods whon 
they thoiusolvos, in spile of all Iho god.s can do to savo 
thorn, persist in thoir own porvorsonoss ; and avo novor 
know as wo go on, so fust Wo pass from one to the other, 
■when wo iiro among more human beings, and whon 
among tho spiritual oV tho mystical. Those sea-nymphs, 
those cannibals, those onchautressos, if intended to bo 
real, are neither mortal nor divine. — at any rale, like 
nothing divino which wo had soon in Olympus, or on 
tho plains of Ilium ; and at tiuios there is 11 strangonoss 
oven in tho lioro himself. Soinotinios it is Ulysses pain- 
fully lolling his tvay homo across tho unknown ocentt ; 
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Sometimes it is wo that ai’o Ulysses, and that uiiknowii 
ocean is the life across which W'O al’o waiidoi'ing, with 
too many Cii’oes, and Sirens, and ' Isles of liJrror ’ in our 
path. In the same spirit death is no longer the end ; 
and on every side hnvg vistas seoin to stretch away into 
the infinite, ptsjplod with shadowy forms. 

Ifut, as if this palpable initiation into the unseen 
wore still insufficient or unconvintdng, the connuou 
ground on wliioh we lU’o treading soiuetnuos shakes 
tnldor us, and wo f(;ol as Humboldt doscribos himself to 
have felt at the first slunsk of an oartlKpiako. Strange 
pieces of mystorious wilduoss aro lot fall iu our way, 
coming suddenly im ns lilco speelros, and vanishing 
without explanation or hint of their purpose. What 
are those rhceaciau ships meant foi', which required 
neither sail nor oar, but of their own solves I'eatl tho 
hearts of those they carried, and boro them wherever 
they would go P — or tho wld ond of tho ship which 
carried Ulysses homo P — or that terrible piece of sooond 
sight in tho Ifall at Ithaca, for which tho seer was 
brought from Pylos ? — or thoao islands, one of which is 
for over wasting while another is born into being to 
complete tho number P — or those mystical sheep and 
oxen, which know neither ago n(5r death, nor ever hiul 
offspring born to thorn, and whoso flesh upon the spits 
began to crawl and bellow ? — or llolon singing round 
tho liorso inside tho Ti-ojan walls, when every Grecian 
chief’s heart fainted in him us ho thought he heard tho 
voico of his own dour wife far away beyond tho sea P 
In tho far gates of tho Loostrygoncs, * whovo suck a 
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narrow rim of night divided day from day, that a man 
who needed not sloop might earn a double hire, luidtho 
ory of tho shepherd nt evening driving homo Iris flock 
was heard by tho shephord going out in tho morniug 
to pasture,’ we have, perhaps, some talc of a Plianiician 
mariner who had wandered intt» tho Nortli 8(*aH, and 
soon 'the Nonvay sun sot into sunrist'.’ 11 tit wliat 
shall wo say to that Syrian isle, ‘ where disouso is not, 
nor hunger, nor thirst, and whore, when men grow old, 
Apollo comes with Artemis, and slays them with his 
silver how P ’ There is nothing in tho Iliad like any of 
these stories. 

Yot, when all is said, it matters little who wrote tho 
poems. Each is so magnilicont, that to havo written 
both could scarcely havo incroasod tho greatnoa.s of tho 
mim who had written one; and if there wore two 
Homers, tho earth is richer by one more diviuo-giftod 
man than wo had known. After all, it is perhup.s more 
easy to heliovo that tho dilfoi'encus which wo scorn to 
seo arise from Iloraor’s own choico of tho material 
which host suited turn works so dilferent, than that 
nature was so largely prodigal as to havo created in ono 
ago and in ono pooijlo tuvo .such men ; for wdiother ono 
or two, tho authors (*f tho Iliad and tho Odyssoy stand 
ttlono Avith Shakespeare far away ahovo mankind. 
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I F tho onormoua imcloiittking of the Eollandist editors 
had boon ooinplotcd, it would have contained the 
historioH of 25,000 saints. So many tho Catholic Church 
acknowledged and accepted us her ideals — as men who 
had not only done lior honour by tho eminence of their 
sanctity, but who hud received while on earth an openly 
Divine recognition of it in gifts of supernatural power. 
And this vast nuinbor is but a selection ; tho editors 
choso only out of tho mass before them wiiat was most 
noteworthy and trustwoi'tliy, and what was of catholic 
rather than of national interest. It is no more than a 
fraction of that singular mythology which for so many 
ages delighted tho Christian wordd, which is still hold 
in extonuil rovoronce among tho Romanists, and of 
which tho modern historians, provoked by its fooblo 
supovnaturaliem, and by tl\o entiro absence of ovitioal 
ability among jits writers to distinguish between fact 
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and fable, have hithorto fUilod te spouk a veasoimble 
word. Of the attempt in oiir own day In revive un 
iiitorost in thorn wo sluill say lil.llo in this platio. Tlio 
‘ Lives ’ have no form or beauty to {^ivo lln'in attraetiiuii 
in thonivsolvos ; and for their htiiiian iiitcret-it the broad 
utnioHphero of the world suiled ill with ihestt doliealo 
plants, wliieh had grown up under the shadow id' the 
convent wall; they wi're esnlirs, not. from another 
climate, hut fx’oin another !ige; the hr<;iith of scorn fell 
on them, and having no root in tin* hearts and heliefs 
of men any more, hut only in the simtimenlalities and 
inako-boliofs, they withered and sank. ;\ud yet, in their 
l)lae<! as hisfcorienl 2>hcnonienii, tin* h'getnls of the saintH 
are as remnrkahhi as any of the I’agiin mythtdogios ; to 
thn full as remarkable, jairhaps J’ar more so, if the length 
and firmness of hold they once jtossessed on the convic- 
tions of mankind is to pass for anything in the ('slimati, 
— and to oxirsolvoa they havt' a near and ^leeuliar interest, 
as sjjiritual facts in the growth of the (latliolie faith. 
Philosophy has i-oscued the old tlieogonics from 
ridicule ; their extra vagancic's, evi'H the most grotesque 
of them, can bo now soon to have their root iu an idea, 
often a deep one, representing features of natural history 
or of raetiqxhysifail sjpoculation, and wo do not laugh at 
them any nxoro. In their origin, tlioy wore the conao- 
oratien of the fii’st-fruits of liiiowledgo ; the exin’ossion 
of a real rovovontial belief. Tlnni time did its work on 
thorn ; knowledge grow, and they could not grow ; they 
beoamo moustroas atid inischiovous, and wore driven 
■'ut by Ohristiatiity with scorn and indignation. Bttl 
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it is with Iminan mstitiitions as it is with men thoin- 
selvos ; we are tondor with tho dead when their power 
to hurt us has jjassod away ; and ns Paganism can never 
more bo daugoroiia, wo have been able to command a 
calmer attitude towards it, and to detect under its most 
repulsive features siitliciont latent eloiuont.s of gomiino 
thmight to satisfy us t.hiit oven in their darkest aber- 
rations mon are never wliolly given over to falsehood and 
ahsurdity. "When philosophy bus done for niodiasval 
mythology wlint it has done for Hesiod and for tho 
Edda, wo shall find thorn also at bust as deep a sense of 
the uwfaluess and mystery of life, imd wo shall tind a 
moral olemoiit, wliic.h tho Ihiguns never had. The lives 
of the saints are always simple, often childish, seldom 
beautiful ; yot, as Goethe ohsoiwed, if without beauty, 
tlioy are always good. 

And ns a phenomenon, lot us not. docoivo oursolvos 
on tho uiaguitudo of tho Ohristiiin hagiology. The Bol- 
landi.sts wore rostrioted on many sides. They took only 
what Avas in Latin — whilo ovory eouutry in hkropehad 
its OAvn homo groAvth in its own language — and t,hus 
many of t.he most ohaructorisUo of the lives are not to 
be found at all in their collection. And again, they 
took but one lifo of each saint, cWposed in all cases 
late, and compiled out of the mass of various shorter 
lives Avhieh liad groAvn up iu diil’oront localities out of 
popular tradition ; so that many of their longer produc- 
tions have an olttborato litoraiy ohuractor, with an lip- 
poaranco of artifice, which, till wo know how they como 
into existence, might blind us to the vast width and' 
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variety of tlio traditionary HonreoH from wliieli llioy nro 
drawn. In the twelfth century there avovo sixly-six lives 
extant of St Patrick alone ; and that in a country whoro 
every parish had its owji special saint and special legend 
of him. These sixty-six lives may have couiained (Mr 
Q-ibbou says mmt have (iontaiued) at least as many 
tliousand lio.s. PerhajM so. To severe erilieism, (iven 
the existence of a single aposthi, Ht l*atric)c, upiioars 
problematical. But at least thoro is the historusil fact, 
about which there can be no mistake, thtit tlio stories 
did grow up in soiuo way r>r oilier, that they Avero 
repeated, sung, listened to, Avrilton, and read; iliat 
those lives in rrolaud, and all over Hiirope and over the 
earth, wherever the Outholic faith was pri'aehed, stories 
like these, sprang out of the heart of Ihe people, and 
grow and shndoAvod oa'ov the entire believing mind of 
the Catholic Avorld. 'VVliorevor chnreh avus founded, or 
soil AA'iia consooralcd for the long resling-iilueo of those 
Avho had died in the faith ; Avherever the .sweet hells of 
couA'^ont or of monnstoxy Avero heard in iho evening air, 
charming the unquiet Avoi-hl to rc,st and remenilmuico 
of God, thoro dwelt tho niomory of some npo.stlo Avho 
had kid tho lii-st stone, thoro Avas the .sepulchre of sojno 
martyr Avhoso I’clic-s feposod henenth tlio altar, of some 
confessor Avho hud sullored tlicro for his Master’s sake, 
of some holy ascetic avIio in silent self-chosen auslority 
had woven ii ladder there of prayer and pomuice, on 
which tho inigolsof God Avero helieved lolnivo ascended 
and descended. It is not a pliouomonon of an age or 
of a century; it is cluiracteristio of tho history of 
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Oliristxanity. From tlio time when the first preachers 
of the faith passed out from their homos by that quiet 
Galilean lake, to go to and fro over the earth, and did thoir 
mighty work, and at last disappeared and wore not any 
more Been, these saoi’od legends began to grow. Those 
who had once known the Apostles, who liad drawn from 
their lips the blessed mossugo of liglit and life, one and 
all would giithor together what fragmonls they could 
find of their stories. Humours blew in from all the 
wind.s. Tlioj' hud boon seen hero, luid boon soon there, 
in the furthest corners of the earth, proaohing, contend- 
ing, BU'llbring, prevailing. AlTuotion did not stay to 
scrutinize. AVhon some member of a family among 
oursolvoH is absent in somo fiu' place from which snro 
nows of him comes slowly and uncertainly | if ho has 
boon in the army, or on somo dangerous expedition, or 
at sea, or anywhere whore real or imaginary dangors 
stimulate anxiety ) or when one is gone away from us 
altogether — fallen perhaps in battle — and when the 
story of liis cud can bo collected but fitfully from 
strangers, who only know his name, but had heard hinr 
nobly spokou of; the faintest threads are caught at; 
reports, the vagueness of whicli might be evident to 
iudifforonco, are to love strong grounds of confidence, 
and ‘ trifles light as air ’ establish themselves as cor- 
Ittiuties. So, in those fix’st Christian communities, 
travollors came through from east and west ; legions on 
the maroh, or oaravans of wandering merchants ; and 
one had been in Borne, and scon Peter disj)ntmg with 
Simon Magus ; another in India, whore he had heai*d St 
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Thoinaa proacliiiig to tho Bvahmiua ; a tliivfl brought 
with hira, from the wilds of lliaitiiii, a stall' which ho 
had cut, as hn said, from a tlioru tree, tho HL'(.’d of which 
St Joseph liad sown there, mid uliich had grown to its 
full size in a single night, making merclimuliso of tjio 
precious ridio out of tho credulity of the heliovors. So 
tho legends grow, and were tri'asured up, and loved, 
and trusted ; and alas ! all whi<‘h we have been able to 
do with them is to call them lies, and lo point a shallow 
moral on tho impostures and credulllies of the early 
Catholics. An .Mhelst cmdd not wish ns lo say more. 
Tf wo can really holune that llio Cliristiaii ('hurdi was 
made over in its very cradh' to lies and lo tlie father of 
lies, and wati allowed to romaiu in his ket'ping, so to 
sny, till ycslerday, he will pot inueh tronhlo himself 
with any faith which al’ti'r .such an admission we may 
profess to nntorUiin. For, as this spirit begun in tho 
first ago in which tho Church hi'gan lo have a history, 
80 it continued so long as the Cliureh as an ipiegriil 
body retained its vitality, and only died (uit in the 
dogonoracy wliich preceded and wliie.h brought on the 
Heformation. For fourteon hundred yeav.s these si, cries 
hold their place and mng on from ago to ago, fropi 
century to century,; us tho lupv faith widened its 
boundaries, and luunborcd ever more and more great 
names of ineu and women who l»ad fovight and died for 
it, .so long their histories, living in the hearts of those 
for whom they laboured, lai<l hold of Ihem and lillod 
them ; and tho deyout imagination, 2)0HS(.'«st’d with what 
•vyas often no more tlnin the rumour {)!’ a naino, bodied 
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it out into liib, and Ibi'm, and realitj'. And doubtloss, 
if uve tiy l.liom b}' any historical canon, wo liavu to say 
that qniio endless uiitii’iitha grew in Ibis wuj' to bo 
believed among mon ; and not belicvod only, but held 
sapred, passionatuly and devotedly ; not filling the 
history books only, not only serving l.o amuse and edify 
the rofeetory, or to furnish mattor for ineditution in 
tho cell, but claiming da 3 's for thomsclvos of special 
remomhranoo, entering into liturgies and inspiring 
prayers, forming the spiritual nuelous of the hopes and 
fears of millions of human souls. 

From the hard bari'en standing ground of the fact 
ifl()hit<n', what a si, range sight must bo that still mouu- 
tain-poak*ou tho wild west Irish shore, where, for more 
than ton (!en(.urieH, a rude old bell and a carved chip of 
oak hav(3 witnessed, or socmedto witness, to iho prosoneo 
long ago thei’o of the Irisli apostle ; and whore, in tho 
sharp crystals of tho trap rock, a path has been Avom 
smooth by tho bare foot and bleeding knees of tho 
pilgrims, who still, in the August woatlior, drug their 
painful waj' along it as they huvo done for a thousand 
youys ! Iloubtloss tho“ Lives of tho Saints ’ aro Ml of 
lies. Aro there none in tho Iliad ? or in tho logends 
of iEnoasP Were tho stories snag in tho liturgy of 
Elousis all so true ? so true as fuct P Aro tho songs of 
the Oid or of Siegfriod tvuo ? Wo say nothing of tho 
lies in theso ; but why P Oh, it will bo said, but Ihoj'. 
aro ikitious ; they woro novor supposed to bo true. But 
they were supposud to be truo, to tho full as true as tho 
‘liPgouda Auvoa.' Oh, then, thoy aro pootry; and 
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besides they have nothing to do with Christiimity, 
Yes, that is it ; they have nothing to do with Ohris- 
tianity. Religion has grown such a solemn business 
with us, and we bring such long faces to it, that wo 
cannot admit or conceivo to bo at all naturally admis- 
sible such tt light oompaiiion ns tho iniiigination. Tho 
diatinotion between soculur and religious liua boon ex- 
tended even to tho faculties ; and wo cannot tolorato in 
others the fulness and freedom which wo have lost or 
rejected for ouraolvoa. Yot it has boon a fatal mistako 
with tho critics. Thoy found themselves oil' tho rocog- 
nizod ground of Romance and I’aganisin, and thoy 
failed to soo tho samo piinciplos at work, though at 
work with now matoriids. In tho records of all human 
affairs, it cannot bo too often insisted on that two kinds 
of truth run for over side by side, or I'athor, crossing in 
and out with oach othor, form tho waip and tho woof 
of the coloured web which wo call history : tho one, tho 
literal and external truths corresponding to the otoriuil 
and ns yot undiscovered laws of fact; tho othor, tho 
truths of feeling and of thought, which embody thom- 
seh'es either in distorted pictured of outward things, or 
in some entirely now creation — somotimos moulding 
and shaping real histbry ; somotimos taking the form of 
heroic biography, of tradition, or popular logond 5 somo- 
timos appearing as recognized fiction in tho opic, tho 
drama, or tho novel. It is useless to toll us that this is 
to confuse truth and falsehood. Wo are stating a fact, 
not a tlieory 5 and if it makes trutli and falsehood diffl - 
oult to distinguish, that is nature’s fault, not ours 
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Fiction is only false, when it is false, not to fact, else 
how could it 1)0 fiction P but when it is — to law. To try 
it by its corrospondonce to tho real is pedantry. Imagin- 
ation creates as nature creates, by tho force which is in 
man, which refuses to be restrained ; wo caimot help it, 
and wo are only false Avhen wo make monsters, or when 
wo protend that our iuvontious are facts, when wo sub- 
stitute truths of one kind for truths of another ; when 
wo substitute, — and again wo must say when wo inten- 
iionaUi/ substitute — whonoTOr liorsons and whenever 
facts seize strongly on the imagination (and of course 
when there is anything roinai-kablo in thorn they must 
and will do so), invention glides into tho hnagos which 
form in our minds ; so it must be, and so it over has 
been, from tho first legends of a cosmogony to tho written 
life of tho great man who died hist year or coatiuy, or to 
the latest soioutitio mugtvziuo. "Wo cannot relate facts as 
they uro ; they must first pass through oursolves, and 
wo arc more or less than mortal if they gather nothing 
in tho transit. The groat outlines alone Ho around us 
as imj)erativ6 and constraining ; the detail wo each fill 
up variously, according to tho tui’n of our sympathies, 
tho extent of our knowledge, or our general theories of 
things: and therefore it may bd said that tho only 
literally true history possible is the history which mind 
has left of itself in all tho changes through which it has 
passed. 

Suetonius is to the full as extravagant and super- 
stitions as Snrius, and Suetonius was most laborious 
and careful, and was the friend of Tacitus and Pliny. 
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Suetonius giA'OS us prodigies, wlicrc Suvius luis iniruolos, 
but that is all the difToronco ; eiioh follows tlio form of 
the supernatural Avliudi belonged lo the genius of his 
ago. Plutarch Avrilca a Hfo of Jjycurgus, with dotails of 
his phildhood, and of the i, rials and vi(!isHii,udos of his 
age; and tho oxislcne-c of Lyeurgus is now quito as 
cpipstionahlu iis that of St Patrick or of St O(u)rgo of 
England. 

No rectitude of inti'ution will save us fnnu ini.s» 
taltos. Syuipathiojj and untipidhios arc but Hynouyin.s 
of prejudice, and indifforeneo is impt].ssil)lo. Ijovo is 
blind, and so is ot'ory oilier passion. I,ovo believes 
cagoi'ly wind, it dasirea ; ii, e.xe.uses or jiasses lightly 
over bloniislies, it dwells on what is beaut ilnl; while 
dislike sees a tarnish on Avliat is brightesi, and doepens 
faults into viec.s. Bo we bolievo t.hid; all this is a 
disease of unoulightonod tiiue.s, and ihul. in out' strong 
sunlight only truth can got received ^“thon let ns con- 
tiust tho portrait, for instanco, of iSir llohort Pool us it 
is drawn in the Ereo Trade Hull at hlaiudiesler,' at tho 
county inceting, and in the Oxford Coininon Hoorn. It 
is not so Eaithfnl and literal history is poaaihlo only 
to an impassive spirit. Man will noA'er Avrito it, until 
perfect knoAvIedgo uutl perfect faith in God shall enable 
him to sue and endure every fact in its reality ; until 
perfect loA'o shall kindlo in him under its touch llio one 
just emotion Avhieli is in harmony Avith tho oternol 
order of all things. 


> ■\VviUBii in IHfiO. 
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IIow ftu’ WO aro in tlieae days fr,om approxunathig 
to sucli a o()inl)iiuition wo need not here insist. Criti- 
cism in tlic hands of inon like Niebuhr .soems to luivo 
aoconiplishcd grout, intolloctual trinmplis; and in Ger- 
many and h’runoo, and among ourselvoa, wo havo our 
now schools of tho philosophy of history ; yot thoir real 
Buccosscs have hitherto only bo('ii dcstruotivo. When 
philosophy reconstructs, it does nothing hut project its 
own idea ; wlicu it thi-ows oft’ teidition, it cannot work 
wil,hf)iit a theory to and what ia a theory hut an impor 
feet gonoralizatit)!! caught up by u predisposition f 
"What is Oointo’s gre.ut diyiaion of tho eras hut a 
thcoi'y, and facts ui'i! hut aa clay h) his hands, which ho 
can niimld to illnstralo it, us every chivor man will lind 
facts to he, lot hi.s theory ho what it will ? Intolleot 
can dostroy, hut it cannot restore life; call in tho 
oroativo fucidtics — call in Lovo, Idea, Imagination, and 
we huvo living tigures, but wo cannot toll whothor 
tlioy iivo ligures which over lived before, Tho high 
faith in which Ijovo and InloUccl can alono unite in 
thoir fulno.s8, bus not yot found uttorunco in modern 
historians. 

Tho greatest man who has as yet given himself to 
tho recording of human aliairs ts, boyoud question,. 
CornoliuH Tacitus. Alone in Tacitus n soreno oahnnoss 
of insight was oompatihle with intonsity of fooling.- lie 
took no sido^ he may have been Imperialist, ho may 
l^p,vp been Itopuhliean, hut ho has left no sign whether 
h.e was oitlior; he appoar.s to have sifted facts with 
soj,'gpn],ous integrity ; to administer his lovo, his scorn, 
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his hatred, according only to individual merit : and his 
sentiments are rather felt hy the reader in the lifo-liko 
clearness of his portraits, than expressed in words hy 
himself. Yet such n power of seeing into things was 
only possible to him, hecauso there was no party left 
with which ho oould determinedly side, and no wide 
spirit alive in Homo through which lie could fool. The 
spirit of Homo, the spirit of life had gone away to sock 
other forms, and the world of 'J'acitus was a lioap of de- 
caying institutions ; a stage whero men and women, as 
they thoniBolvos wero individually base or noble, plny(3d 
over their little parts. Info indeed was come into tlio 
world, was working in it, and silently sluiping iho old 
dead corpse into iresh and beautiful being. Q'acitua 
alludes to it once onl}’’, in one brief scornful chaptor ; 
and the most poorly gifted of those forlorn biographers 
whose unrousoniiig credulity was piling up the legends 
of St Mary and tho Apostles, which now drive the 
ecclesiastical historian to despair, know more, in his 
divine hope and faith, of the real sjjirit which had gone 
out timong mankind, than tho koenost and gravest 
intellect which evoi- sot itself to contemplate thorn. 

And now having in some degree cleared the ground 
of difficulties, lot us ^o back to tho Lives of tho Kniuts. 
If Bede tolls us lies about St Cuthbert, wo will dis- 
believe his stories ; but wo will not call Bode a liar, 
oven though he prefaces his life with a decluratiou lliat 
ho has set down notliing hut what ho has ascertained 
on tho dooi'ost ovidonoe. Wo are driven to no such 
alternative j out canons of oritioism are different ficom 
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Bedo'a, and so aro our notions of probability. Bede 
woiild expect a priori, and would tborefore consider as 
sufficiently attested by a consent of popular tradition, 
wliat tbo oatlis of living witnesses would fail to make 
credible to a mndorii Kiigllsb jury. Wo will call Bede 
a liar only if bo put forward his picture of St Outlibort 
as a picture of a life wliicli. ho conHidered admirablo and 
oxcollont, a.s one after which ho Avas endeavouring to 
model his own, and which ho hold up as a pattern of 
imitation, when in his heart he did not consider it 
admirablo at. all, when ho avos making no effort at the 
austoritios Avhich ho avuh lauding. The histories of tlxe 
saints uro Avrittou as idoids of a Christian life ; thoy 
have no elaborate and beautiful fonns; single and 
atraightfonvard as thoy are, — if the}' aro not this thoy 
are nothing. If or fourteen centuries the religious mind 
of tho Catholic world throw them out as its form of 
hero Avorship, ivs tlio heroic patterns of a form of human 
life Avhich each Ohristiau Avithiu his oAvn limits Avas 
ondoavouriug to realize. Tho iirst martyrs and oon- 
fes.sors Avoro to those poor monks what the first Dorian 
conquerors Avorc in the Avar songs of Tyrtmus, whot 
Achillos and Ajax and Agamoinnon and Diomod were 
wherever Homer Avas sung or road"; or in more modern 
tiinos, Avhat tho Knights of tho Hound Table Avere in the 
halls of tho Norman castles. Tho Ontholio mind Avas 
expressing its conception of tho highest human excel- 
lonco; and tho result is that immense and elaborate 
hagiology. As with tho battle heroes, too, the inspira- 
tion lies in tho universal idea ; tho varieties of character 
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(with, here and there an exception) are elight and 
■unimportant ; the objocl. hoiug to create oxainplee for 
universal human imitation. Lancelot or Trist ram wore 
cquallj’’ true to the spirit of chivalry ; and 1‘ali'iok on 
the mountain, or Antony in the dc'.serl, are equal 
models of patient austovity. The hniglitH tight with 
giants, oiichautora, robbers, uidcniglitly nobles, or furi- 
ous wild beasts'; the Christ inns fight with the world, the 
flesh, and tho devil. The knight leaves (ho Oonifort.s of 
Lome in quest of ndvonlures, the saint in quest of pen- 
anco, and on tho hare rocks or in df'solato wilderuosses 
subdues tho devil in his flesh with prayers and pen- 
ances ; and so alien is it all to the whole thought and 
system of tho modoim Christian, that ho either rejects 
such stories altogether as monks’ im])n.s(uros, or receives 
them with disdainful wonder, as one more sluimofnl 
form of superstition with which human nature hits' 
insulted heaven and disgraced itself. 

Leaving, however, for the prosen t, tho mean ing of mo- 
nastic asceticism, it seems noco.sHary to imsist that there 
really was such a thing ; there is no doubt about it. If 
the purtievdar actions told of each saint are not literally 
true as belonging to him, abundance of men did for 
many conturios lead* tho sort of life wlticli saints are 
said to have led. "Wo haVo got a notion that the friars 
wore a snug, conifortablo sot, after all ; and the life in 
a monastery pretty much like that in ti niodorn univor- 
dity, -vt^hore tho old monies’ language and atlcctation of 
uii'worldliiiesd does Sombhmt' contrive to co-exist vrith att 
largo a mass df bodily enjoyment as man’® nntun» ojitt 
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fii)i)ropviiit(). Very likolj' tliia was tlie state into 
which many of the moiuistevics had fallen in tlu^ 
fifteenth eentavy. It was a symptom of a very rapid 
disorder which Invd set in among them, and which 
promptly terminated in dissolution. But long, long 
ages lay hchind the fifteenth ceiitury, in which, Avi.sely 
or foolishly, tlu'so old luonlcs and hermits did lUidtc 
thomselvea a very hard life of it; and the legend only 
exceeded tho reality in hoing a A'Ory slightly idealized 
portrait. AVe. are not speaking of the niiracdes ; (hat 
is a wholly dilferent ipie-stiou. When men lousw littlo 
of the oi’dor of niitiiro, whatover cunio to pass without 
ohviou.s (untso wii.s at oneosot down to inlluences beyond 
iia.tui'0 and above it ; and so long iis there wore witches 
and oiKshantors, strong with tho liolp of tho had powers, 
of oourso the especial servants of God would not be loft 
without gnioos to outuiatoh and overcome tho devil. 
And thei’o were many other reasons why the saints 
should work miracles. They hiul done so under the 
old dispensation, and there was no obvious reason why 
Ohrisfcians should be worse off than Jowa. And again, 
although it be true, in tho modenr phrase, which is 
beginning' to savour a littlo of oant, that the high- 
est mitural is tho highest supernatural, nevortholcss 
haturul facts permit us to ho ijo easily familiar with 
thorn, that they havo an air of commonness ; and when 
wo havo a vast idea to express, thoi'o is always a dis- 
position to tho extraordinary. But tho miracles aro 
not the chief thing ; nor ever wore they so. Men did 
not become saints by working miracles, but they worked 
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mivnolcs because they bad become sainis; and the 
instructivoncss and value of tboh' lives lay in the moans 
wbicb they bad used to make tbomselvoa wbat they 
wore; and as we said, in this part of tbo business there 
is unquestionable basis of truth — amreoly oven oxagger- 
ation, "Wo have dociinicntary evidonoo, which 1ms boon 
filtered through the sluii’p ordeal of party hatred, of the 
way in which some men (and those, no(, more ignorant 
fanatics, but men of vast mind and vast influence in 
their days) conducted tlioniselvos, wliero myf/i has no 
room to cuter. Wo know something of tho hair-shirt 
of Thomas iV Bookot ; and tlmro was another poor jnonk, 
whose ascoticisra imagination could not (iasily outrun ; 
he who, when tho enrlh’.s mighty ones wove banded 
together to crush him under their armed heels, spoke 
but one little word, and it fell among them like the 
spear of Cadmus j tho strong ones turned tlioir hands 
against each other, and tlio arinios melted awa)' j and 
tho proudest monarch of tho earth lay at that monk’s 
thro.shold three winter nights in the scanty clothing ef 
penance, sviing miserably for forgiveness. Or again, to 
take a fairer figure. There is a poem extant, tho 
genuineness of which, we believe, has not been ehal- 
longed, conipoHod b/ Oolumbkill, commonly called St 
Oolumbu. Ho was u hermit in Arran, a rocky island 
in tho Atlantic, oulsido Galway Bay ; from which ho 
was summoned, wo do not know lu»w, hut in a manner 
which appeared to him to bo a Dlvino call, to go away 
and bo Bisliop of Iona. Tho poom is a ' Farewell to 
Arran,’ which ho wroto on leaving it; and he lots us 
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see somotliing of a hermit’s life there. ‘ Farewell,’ he 
hegins (wo aro obliged to qiiolo from memory), ‘ a long 
farewell to Ihoo, Arran of my heart. Paradise is with 
thee ; tho gardon of God within the sound of thy bells. 
The angels love Arran. Each day an angel comos 
there to join in its services.’ And then ho goes on to 
describe hi.s ‘ dear coll,’ and tho holy happy hours 
whi(jh ho had spent there, ‘with tho wind whistling 
through the loose stones, and tho sea spray hanging on 
liis hair.’ Arrau i.s no bettor than a wild rook. It is 
strewed over Avitli tlio ruins which may still ho soon of 
tho old hermitages ; and at their best they could have 
been but such places as sheep woiild hnddlo nndor in a 
storm, and shiver iiv tho cold and wot which would 
piorco through Iho chinks of tho walls. 

Or, if written evidence be too imtru,stworthy, there 
aro silent wituo.ssos which cannot lie, that toll the same 
touching story. Wlmovev loiters ainong tho ruins of a 
monuRlcry will see, cennuouly Icudmg out of tho clois- 
tei’s, rows of collars half undor-ground, low, damp, and 
wrotched-looking ; an earthen floor, bearing no trace of 
pavement ; a roof from whidi tho mortar luid the damp 
keep up (and idways must have kept up) a perpetual 
ooze; for a window a narrow slip "in the wall, thi’ough 
which tho cold and tho wind find as froo an aooess as 
tho light. Such ns they aro, a welUcopt dog would 
object to accept a night’s lodging in thorn; and if 
they had been prison cidls, tlu>u.sand8 of philanthropic 
tongues would have trumpotod out their horrors. Tho 
stranger perhaps supposes that they wore tho very duu» 
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geons( of \yhit;li he hus heard such terrihlo things. Hp 
psks fiis guide, and his guide tells him they were tl^o 
gionks’ dormitories. Yes ; there on that wet soil, wi(}^ 
that dripping roof above them, was the self-e.hoseu 
home ofthoso jioor men. I'hrougli winter frost., through 
rain and storm, through sununer .sunshine, gentiraliou 
after gonoration of t.h«un, tlu'i’o t.]u'y livetl and prayed, 
and at. last lay down and died. 

It is all gone now — gone as if it; had never he, on ; 
and it was as foolish ius, if the attempt, laid .snee.eedtsl, 
it would havo boon mischievous, t.() revive, a devothmul 
interest in thn .Livos of the Saints. It would liav(t 
pi'oduced hut one more unreality in an age already t.oq 
ftill of such. No onn mipiiost's we slumhl ]ia\'e .se.t; to 
work to live as they lived ; that any man, however 
qiirncst in his I’cligiou, would have gone, looking for 
earth floors and wot dungeons, or wild islands to live 
in, wlum ho could got anyt.hiuig hetttu'. Kitlior wo aro 
wisoi’, or more humane, or more self-indulgent ; at any 
I’atc wo are scnnolhing which divides us from modiravul 
Christianity by an impassahlo gulf which this ago or 
this epoch will not suo hridgeel over. Novortholoss, 
those modora hugiologi.st.s, ]iowoy(!r wrongly they w'out 
to work at it, had deteotod, and wore ondeavouring to fill, 
a very sorioiis blank in our educational .system ; a very 
soriona blank indeed, and ono which, somohow, ■wo mgst 
oontrive to get filled if tho oducutiou of character is 
ever to ho inoro tljuu a name ■w'ith us. To try and 
teach people Uo^v 1», livo without giving them oxoinplpa 
in wMqh pvu’ rglqs aye illustrated, is like teaphiug thegn 
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tp di’uw by the rules of ppi'speotive, and of light and 
s)itttle, without dofjigns in which to study the effects ; o* 
to write verso by tho Iuavs of rh3’mo and mofro, without 
song or poem in which rhyino and metre are exhibited. 
It 18 a prinoiplo which wo have forgotten, and if, is one 
wjuoh tlio old Catholics did not forget. Wo do not 
ipoan fhat they set out with saying to thoinsolvos, ‘ Wo 
must have e.xamph's, wo must have irloals very likelj'' 
thej' never thought about it at all ; love for (heir hoi)'- 
ipou, upd a thij'st t() know about them, pri)duced the 
hjstories ; and leva* uueou.soiou.sly working gave Ihem 
tl)e boat for ^yhich tlu'y (*.0111(1 have wished, 'fho boy 
at .seliool at tlu! monastery, tho young monk disciplining 
himself igs yet with ditllculty under tho auisterities tp 
which lio had ch'voted himself, Iho old ono halting on 
towarc], tho close of his pilgrimage, — all of them bad 
bofqro tlioir eyes, in tho legend of the patron saint, a 
person Al roalijaition of all tliey wore trying after; load- 
iiig thorn on, bcokoning to thorn, and pointing, as they 
stumbled among tboir (lifUcultics, to tho ipurks whmh 
lu.s own footsteps hud loll, as ho had trod that hard 
path before tborn. It was as if the Church was for 
ever saying to thpm ; — ‘ You have doubts and fear'si, and 
trials and tomptatiops, optward apd inward ; you have 
siimod, perhaps, aiul feel the burden of yopr sin. Here 
\ya 8 one who, like you, in this very ej)o(, under tho aame 
sky, treading tlu; same soil, apumg tlip, saTOo hills and 
woods and rocks and rivens, was tried like you, tempted 
lilcq you, siunecl like youj but here hw pvayecl, and 

pp:j,'8ovpvu<l, an4 4i<l puwmue*, 
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he fought the fight, ho vanquished the Evil One, he 
triumphed, and now ho reigns a saint with Ohrist in 
heaven. The same ground which yields you your food, 
once supplied him; ho breathed, and lived, and folt, 
and died here ; and now, from hie throne in tho sky, ho 
is still lookmg lovingly down on his children, making 
intercession for you that you may have grace to follow 
him, that by-and-by he may himself ofl'er you at God’s 
throne as his own.’ It is irapossiblo to measure tho 
influence which a personal reality of this kind must 
have exercised on tho mind, thus daily and hourly im« 
pressed upon it through a life ; there is notliing vagiio 
any more, no abstract oxcollencos to strain after ; all is 
distinct, personal, palpable. It is no dream. Tho 
saint’s bones are under tho altar ; nay, perhaps, his 
very form and features undissolvod. Undor somo Into 
abbot tho coffin may have boen opened and tho body 
soon without mark or taint of decay. Such things have 
boon, and tho oraaciation of a saint Avill account for it 
without a miraclo. Daily somo incident of his story is 
read aloud, or spoken of, or proaohod upon. In quaint 
beautiful forma it Hvos in light in the long chapel 
windows ; and in tho summor matins his figure, lighted 
up m splendour, gloiSms down on the congregation as 
they pray, or stvooms in mysterious tijits along tho 
pavement, clad, as it seems, in soft celestial glory, and 
shining as he shines in heaven. Alas, alas 1 where is 
it all gono ? 

"We are going to venture a few thoughts on the 
wido question, what possibly may have boon tho moan- 
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ing of so largo a portion of tKo human race, and so 
many centuries of Ohristianity, having been surrendered 
aaid seemingly sacrificed to the -working out this di’cary 
asooticism. If right once, thon it is right now ; if now 
worthless, then it could never havo been moro than 
worthless ; and the on orgies which spent themselves on 
it wore like com sown upon tho I'ock, or substance 
givon for that which is not bread. Wo supposed our- 
selves challongod recently for our facts. Ilore is an 
onoiinous fact which there is no evading. It is not to 
bo slurred over witli indolent goncvalitios, with un- 
meaning talk of superstition, of tho twilight of tho un- 
derstanding, of barhavisin, and of nursery credulity ; it 
is matter for tho pliilo.sophy of history, if tho philosophy 
has yet boon born which can deal with it ; ono of tho 
solid, oxporioncod facts in tho story of mankind which 
must bo uccoptod and considered with that respectful 
doforonco which all facts claim of their several sciencos, 
and which will certainly not di.scloso its moaning (sup- 
posing it to havo a moaning) except to reverence, to 
sympathy, to lovo. Wo must remembor that the men 
wlio wrote those stories, and who practised these austeri- 
ties, wore tho same men who composed our liturgies, 
who built our ohurchos and our* cathedrals — and the 
gothic cathedral is, ijcrhnps, on tho whole, the most 
magnificent creation which tho mind of man has as yet 
thrown out of itself. If there bo any such thing as 
a philosophy of history, rc^ or possible, it is in virtue 
of there being certain progressive organizing laws in 
which tho fretful lives of each of us are gathered into 
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and 'Subordinated in soino larger unity, througli wbiob 
age is linked to ago, as ■we move forward, with an hori- 
zon expanding and advancing. And if this is true, tlld 
magnitude of any human phonoinonon is a criterion of 
its importance, and doliniio forins of tlinught working 
through long historic periods imply un oll'ect of one 
of those vast InwH—iinply a distinct slop in luinmll 
progress. Boiuothing provimisly utireiilizi'd is being 
lived out, and rooted into the lusurt of nuuilfind. 

Nature never half does liei' work. Bho goes over 
it, and over it, to inuko assnrnnco sure, and nnikos good 
her ground with Avearj’ing ri'pelilion. A single sootiou 
of a short paper is but a small space to entt'r on so vast 
an ontorprlsc ; nevcrtheloss, a few very geiiei'iil Words 
shall be ventured as a suggestion of what this monastic 
or saintly spirit may possibly have meant. 

First, as tho spirit of Christianity is iintagonlstie to 
the world, whatever ibnn the spirit of tliu world 
aastnnos, tho ideals of Oliristiunity will of (jourso bo 
tboir o];)positc ; us one vetrges into one extreme, tho 
other will verge into the con1.rury. In those rough 
tinnw tho law was the sword ; iininml might of arm, 
and tho strong uiiinml heart whiuh guided it, were the 
excellcnc»!S whicli tho world rewarded; and monusti- 
cism, therefore, in its position of prtjtosl., would ho tho 
destruction and abnegation ol' the animal nature. The 
war hero in tho battle or the tourney yard might bo 
taken as tho npotlicosis oi’ the flesljly man — tho saint 
in the desert of the spiritual. 

But this interpretation is slight, imperfeot, and if 
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ti’Uo lit all only partially so. The tiuiniiil ilnd thd 
Bpirituul are not conteidictoi'icH ; 1.1icy are the com- 
plouicnts ill llio porfcut cliaractor; and in the iniddlb 
ages, us in all ages oi' goiiuiiie eamcstriosH, they intor- 
lusod and peiiotrutiid wioli othor. There were AvahiOr 
saints, and saintly warriors ; and thtise grand old 
iiguros Avhieh sleep eross-loggcd in the eiilliedral aisles 
were soinothiiig Iiighor than only one niorci i'orm of thti 
hoaat t)f prey. !Monastieisiu represented something 
more posit, iA'o than a protest against tlio world. Wo 
hiiHeve it to have heeli the roaliKation of the iniinite 
loX'olinoH.s and beaut, y of personal purity. 

In the eurlitir eivilinalion, tho Greeks, hoAVovcv 
genuine their reA'orcueo for the gods, do not seem teJ 
hiiA'o sup]jo.s('d any part of their duty to the gods td 
eonsist in keeping their bodies untainted. Excplisitd 
as was ilitiir sense of beauty, oJ‘ beauty of mind ns avoII 
us betiuty of form, Avith itll their loftiness and their 
noblonoss, Avith tlieir ready loA’o of moral excullench 
tvheu manifested, us I'ortitudo, or devotion to libortjf 
aaid to home, they had little or no idea of what we 
menu by morality. With a foAv rare oxcOptions, pol- 
lution, toe detestable to he oven named among our- 
selA''es, Avas of familiar and dully occurreiico among 
their greatest men ; avus no reproach to iihilosojiher Or 
to staf,esnum ; and avus not supposed to bo iiieoinpiatible, 
and Avas not, in fact, incompiitiblo with any of those 
ospeoiai oJccollonoos Avhioh wo so admire in the Groolc 
oharttoter. 

Among tho lloimma (that is, the Oatly Bomaiia of 
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tho republic), there was a sufficiently austere morality. 
A public officer of state, whoso business was to inepiro 
into the private lives of the cilizens, aucl to punish 
ofFcnoos against morals, is a phenomenon whieli wo 
have soon only onco on this plane!.. Tlun’o was novel* 
a nation boforo, and l.hore luis been none since, with 
sufficient virtue to endure it.. Hut. the lloniau morality 
was not lovely for its own sulce, nor excellent in ilsell’. 
It was obcdicaico to law, practised and valued, loved 
for whttt resulted from it, for tlio Hl,rength and rigid 
endurance which it gave, but not. loved for itsidf. Tho 
Roman nature W'as fierce, rugged, almost brutal ; and 
it submitted to x*e.struinl. as stern as itsi'lf, as long us 
the energy of tho old spirit endured. Ihit as soon as 
that energy grow slack — when tho religion was no 
longer bcliovod, and taste, as it was called, cumo in, 
and thcro was no more danger to face, and the world 
was at their foot, all was swept away as boforo a whirl- 
wind; there was no loveliness in virtue to make it 
dosirod, and the Homo of tho Ciosars present, s, in its 
later ages, a picture of enormous sensuality, of tho 
coarsest animal desire, with moans unlimited to gratify 
it. In Latin literature, ns little ns in tho Greek, is 
there any sense of lh(f beauty of imrity. Moral essays 
on tomporanco we may find, and praise enough of tho 
w'iso man whoso passions and whoso appetites are 
trained into ohediouce to retason. But this is no inoro 
than tho philosophy of tho old Roman life, which got 
itself expressed in words when men were tired of the 
reality. It involves no sonso of ain. If sin could be 
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indulged without weakening solf-conimand, or without 
hurting other people, Eoman philosophy would have 
nothing to say against it. 

The Christinus stepped far out beyond philosophy. 
Without speculating on tho why, they folt that in- 
dulgonco of animal passion did, in fact, pollute them, 
and so much tho more, tho more it was deliberate. 
Philosophy, gliding into Manicheism, divided the forces 
of tho univorse, giving tlie spirit to Gtod, but declaring 
matter to bo eternally and incurably evil ; and looking 
forward to tho time wlion the f^iirit should be emanoi- 
patod from tho b<id 3 '', ns tho beginning of, or os the re- 
turn to, its proper oxislonco, a man like Plotinus took 
no especial care what became tho inoanwhilo of its 
ovil tonomont of flesh. If tho body sinned, sin was its 
oloraont ; it could not do other than sin ; purity of con- 
duct could not make tho body clean, and no amount of 
bodily indulgonco could shed a taint upon tho spirit — 
a very coiufortablo doctrine, and one which, under 
various disguises, lias appeared a good many times on 
Iho earth. But Cluistianity, shaking all this off, would 
prosont tho body to God as a piu’c and holy sacrifice, 
as so much of tho material world conquered from tho 
appetites and lusts, and from tho 'devil whoso abode 
they wore. This was tlio meaning of tho fastings and 
scourgings, tho ponanc(3s and night-watchings ; it was 
tliis which sent St Antliony to tho tombs and sot Simeon 
on hia pillar, to conquer tho dovil in tho flesh, and keep 
themselves, if possible, undefilod by so much as one 
corrupt thought. 
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Alid tlioy ina3f liavo been iibHurd imd 
When the feeling is Mrongor iLtin tbo judgnietit, men 
are very apt to be oxtravagtiiil.. If, iii tbo recoil from 
MatlicbciiSm, tboy coiiceivcd tbat a body of a saint thus 
purified bad contracted supei'iialiiral virtue and fsould 
work niiracloa, tboy bad not auilic-ienily attended i.o tbo 
i'aota, and so far arc not um'Xeejitionable witnesses tU 
tbem. ISTovortboloss tboy did tlnn'r AVork, and in virtuo 
of it Avc arc rnisod to a bigber stage — wo are lifted for- 
Avarcl a niigbty’- step wbie-b Ave ean never again retnicU. 
Porsonal purity is not l.be Avliole ibr Avbieb Ave have tU 
care : it is but ono ieature in tbe id<‘al clmraetcr of man. 
Tbo monks maybnve Ibouglit it Avas all, or more nearly 
all than it is ; and tbereibro tbeir live.s may seem to us 
poor, moan, and omaseidate. Yot it is Avilb life as it is 
Avith science ; generations of men bavo given tbemsclves 
exclusively to single branebes, Avbieb, Avben llmsterud, 
form but a little section in a (josmic pbilosopliy ; and in 
life, so sloAV is piugresH, it maj^ lake a tbousand 5'etirs 
to make good a single step. AYoury and tiHlious enough 
it seems Avbcii avo cease to speak in largo language, and 
remember tbo niinibors of individual souls tvbo ImvO 
boon at work at the prooosa; but Avbo kiuavs Avboro- 
abouts AVG arc in IhoMuration of tbo race ‘f Is luinvanity 
ciwvling out of tbo crucllo, <7r tottering into tbo grave F 
Is it ill nursery, in seboolvoom, or in opening manbood P 
Who khoAvs P It is enough for us to bo sure of our 
stops \vbou wo bavo taken them, and thankfully to 
accept Avbat htis beoii done for nsj Honoefortlx it 
unpossible for us to give our uinnixod admiration to tiny 
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ohtti'uijlol' wliicili laoi’ul shadows ovcthang. Henceforth 
wo require, not grcat.iioss oiilj^, but goodness ; and not 
that goodness only which begins and ends in conduct 
correctly regulated, but tluit love of goodness, tliiit 
keen pure fooling for it, which rosidos in a conscioned 
as sensitive and suscojjtiblo ns woman’s modesty. 

So much ibr wluit seems to us the philosophy of this 
inattor. If wo uve right, it is no more than a first lur- 
row in the crust of a soil which hitliorto the historians 
havo boon coulenl,od I0 leave in its barrenness. If they 
are ooiistn’entious enough not to trifle with the facts, as 
they look back on lluaii from the luxurious solf-indulg- 
euco of luodoru CJhri.stiaiiity, they either revile the 
iSuporstitiou or pity iho ignorance Avhich nuido such 
large luistakos on the naturo of religion — and, loud in 
their denunciations of priestcraft and of lying wonders, 
they point Ihoir moral with pictures of the ambition of 
Inodicoval prelacy or the scandals of the annuls of tho 
Papacy. If or tho inner life of nil those millions of im- 
mortal souls who were struggling, with such good or 
had success as was given them, to carry Christ’s cross 
along their journey througli life, they sot it by, pass it 
over, dismiss it out of liisfory, witb^some poor eominou- 
plaeo simper of sorrow or of scorn. It will not do. 
Mankind luive not boon so long on this planet ulto- 
gothor, that wo can allow so large a chasm to ho scooped 
out of their siuritiutl existence. 

IVo intondefl to leave our readers with something 
liglitor than all this in tho sluipo of literary eritieisin, 
and a few speeunens of tho hiographieul stylo ; in Loth 
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of these we must now, however, ho necessarily brief. 
"Whoever is curious to study tho lives of the saints in 
their originals, should rather go anywhere ihim to tho 
Bollnndists, luid universally never read a late life when 
ho can command an oarly ono ; for tho genius in ihcan 
is in the ratio of their antiquity, and, lil«e river- wafer, 
is most pure nearest to tho fountain. Wo are lucky in 
possessing sovorol specimens of tho mode of their 
growtli in late and oarly lives of tho same saints, and 
tho process in all is sinn'hir. Out of tho uumuuborod 
lives of St Bi’ido, three are loft ; out of fho sixtj'-six of 
St Pati'iok, there uro eight; fho iirst of ouch belonging 
to tho sixth century, the lal,ust to (ho thirl eenth. Tho 
enrliost in ouch hustanco are in verso ; they belong to a 
time when ihore was no ono to write such things, and 
wore popular in form and popular in their origin. Tho 
flow is easy, tho stylo grncciful and natural ; but tho 
stop from poetry to proso is substantial as well as 
formal; the iraaginatioii is ossified, anil wo excluingo 
the exuborance of legendary creativoness for the dog* 
matio record of fact witliout reality, and fiotion with- 
out grace, Tho murvollous in tho poetical lives is 
comparatively slight; tho afLcr-miracles hoing com- 
posed freqiicntly ou^ of a mistake of poets’ metaphors 
for litoral truth. Thoi’o is often real, genial, human 
hoauty in the old vorso. Tho fir.st two slansnas, for 
instance, of St Bride’s Hymn aro of high merit, as may, 
perhaps, ho imperfectly seen in a translation 

Brido the queen, ehn lovcti not tlio world ; 

She Uoatod on the wurus of tho world 

Si the icu-hird flonte upon tho hiUow. 
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Suoh sloop sho slept as the mothec sloops 
la tho fur land of her oaptivity, 

Mourning for liur child at home. 

What a picture is there of the strangeness and 
yearning of the poor human soul in this narthly pil- 
grimage I 

The poetical ‘ Life of St Patrick, ’ too, is full of fine, 
wild, natural imagery. Tho boy is described as a 
shepherd on tho hills of Down, and there is a legend, 
well told, of tlio angol Victor coming to him, and leav- 
ing a gigantic foot-print on a rock from which he 
sprang back into houvon. Tho legend, of course, rose 
from some romarkablo natural feature of tho spot ; as 
it is first told, a shadowy unreality hangs over it, and 
it is doubtful whethor it is mor-o than a vision of tho 
boy ; but in tho later prose all is orystallino ; the story 
is drawn out, witli a barren prolixity of detail, into a 
sorioa of angelic viisitutions. And again, when Patrick 
is described, as the after-apostle, raising the doad Colts 
to life, tho mctuplior cannot bo left in its natural foroo, 
and wo have a long weary list of literal deaths and 
litoral raisings. So in many ways tho freshness and 
individuality Avas lost with time. The larger saints 
swallowed up tho smaUor and appropriated their ex- 
ploits ; chasms were supplied by an ever-reudy fancy ; 
and, like the stock of good Avorks laid up for general 
use, there Avas a stock of miraolos ovor ready when any 
defeat avu.s to he Miipplied, So it AAms that, after the 
first impulse, the progrosaivo life of a saint rolled on 
like a snowball down a raountain-side, gathering up 
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into itself wliatovor lay in its path, fact or legend, ap- 
propriate or inappropriate — soTnotiiiuia real jewels of 
gomiino old tradition, sometimes tlvo debris of tlio old 
creeds and legends of lieatluniism ; and on, and on, till 
at length it roacliod the 1 )oi.t.om, and Wfi.s dashed i]i 
jjiceea on the Reformaiion. 

One more illnstralion shall serve as evidence of 
what the really gri«iU'st, most vigorous, minds in the 
twelfth ooutury could acct'pt as possible or probable, 
which they could relate (on wha(. i-videiiee we do not 
know) as reallj' useerlained facts. We la'nuatdtov 
something of St Anselm : both as a slalesman and as a 
thoolngiun, ho was umpuatiouably among the ablest 
tncii of hia time alive in i'luroiie. Hero is a story 
which Anselm tells of a eca-tuin Cornish St Kioruu. 
The saint, with thirty of his companions, was preach- 
ing within the ftmiticirs of a lawless Pagan primto 5 and, 
disregarding all orders to be quiet or to leave tho coun- 
try, continued to agitato, to ihiraittm, and (0 thunder 
oven in tho ears of the prince himself. , Thing.s took 
their natural course. .Disobedienco provoked punish- 
jnept. A guard of .soldiers w’as sent, and tho saint an(| 
hi.8 little bimd wore doeapitatud. The scene of tho 
execution was a wotfd, and tlm heads and trunks woi'o 
loft lying thoro for tho wolves and tho wild birds. 

Hut now a miraclo, such as was once heard of ludbrc in the 
Church ill the. person of lliu holy Penis, was ngaiu wrought by 
Plviiu' Pvovifinnee to preserve tiai bodies of these siiints friiin pry- 
faiuiUon. Tlio trunk of Kir.ran rose IVoiu the grnmid. and .selecting 
first his own hoad, and carrying it to a stream, and there cttrefnlly 
pr«shi|)g it. au|l td'lqwards porformiiig the same sacred ofiicc fur imdi 
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of his companions, givinff rroIi liody its own lioad, lio dug graves for 
them and Iniried tlmm, and last of all buried himself. 

It is even so. iSo it .stiiDcIa written in a life claiming 
Anselm’s iuttlu)v.slup ; and tlxoro is no reason why the 
anthorsliip should not bo his. Out of the heart como 
tlie issues of evil and of goorl, and not out of the intel- 
lect oj’ the uudorstiMuUng. Men arc not good or bad, 
noblo or basil — ihank Qod for it! — as they judge well 
or ill of the probabilitie.s of nature, but as they love 
flod and liaio tlio devil. And yot tho story i.s instruct- 
ivo. AVo have lieard grave good men — men of intellect, 
and inHuonoo — with all tho advantages of modern 
soiuneo, learning, t'xporionco ; men who would regard 
Ansolm with sad and serious pity ; ypt toll us stories, 
as haying falloti witliiu their own oxpcriouoo, of tho 
marvels of meamorism, to the full as ridiculous (if any- 
thing is ridiculous) as this of tho poor deoapitntod 
Kioran. 

Mutatn lurniinp, dc tii 
FnlmU nuvralnv. 

Vfo see our natural faces iu tire glass of history, and 
lurn away apd straightway forget wluit manner of mer). 
we are. Tho superstition of science scoffs at the super- 
stitioii of faitl\. n 




F rom St Anselm to Mr Kmorson, from tho ‘ Acta 
Sanctorum ’ to tlio ' RoprosouUitivo Mon ; ’ so 
far in seven centuries wo have travollod. Tho races of 
the old Idottls havo boconio extinct liko tho I’readumita 
Suuriuns ; and hero arc our now piittorn spooimons on 
which wo uro to look, and tulco comfort and eucourugO' 
ruent to oursolvos. 

The philosophor, tho mystic, tlio poot, tho sceptic, 
tho man of tho world, tho writer ; tlioso aro tho present 
moral categories, the ninnma genera of human greatness 
as Mr Emerson aiTalrges them. Erom every point of 
viow an oxooptionahlo catalogue. They are all thinkers, 
to begin with, except one : and thought is hut a poor 
husinoss compared to action. Saints did not earn 
canonization by tho mixuhor of their folhw ; and if tho 
necessities of the times are now driving our best men 
out of action into philosophy and verse-making, so 
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much the worse for them and bo much the worse for 
the world. The ono pattern actor, ‘ the man of the 
world,’ is Napoleon Bonaparte, not in tho least a person, 
as wo are most of us at prc.sont feeling, whoso example 
tho world desires to see followed. Mr Emerson would 
have done hotter if ho had kept to his own side of tho 
Atlantic. ITo is paying his own countrymon hut a 
poor cf)mpliment hy coining exclusively to Europe for 
his horoos ; and ho would ho doing us in Europe more 
real good by a groat deal if ho would toll us something 
of the haokwoodsnion in Kentucky and Ohio. How- 
ever, to lot that pass j it is not our husinoss hero to 
quarrel either with him or his hook; and tho hook 
stands at tho head of our article rather hooauso it 
presents a very uolaccuhlo dclhiioncy of Avhich its writoi’ 
is oitlior unaware or careless. 

Those six prodicahles, as tho logician would call 
thorn, what aro they!’ Ax'o tlioy ulHmato t/viiem re- 
fusing (o ho classified furthor? or is thoro any other 
larger type of groatuoss under Avhich they fall P In 
tho iiaturalist’s catalogue, ixoot, scoplic, and tho rest 
will all ho classified us men — ^umn being an intelligible 
entity. Has Mr Emerson any similar clear idea of 
gi’eat man or good man P If so, ■vfhero is ho P what is 
ho ? It is desirable that wo should know. Men xvill 
not got to heaven because they lie under ono or other 
of theso prodicahles. What ie that supremo typo of 
character which is in itself good or groat, unqualifiod 
with any furthor dif/hmitm ? Is chore any such P and 
if there he, whore is tho representative of this f It 

vnr.. ». ' HI 
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]r}iiy ho aaitl thiit tlm insm exists lunvlun-e in an 

ideal unity — ^tbat if considerofl at nil, lie nihst he 
al:!i?t4'nct(’(l from the various sorts ol“ men, hluelc and 
\yhito, tame or saviifro. So if w(' wtniltl Ictiow wlint a 
great man or a good man means, we must look io some 
Hjiocifie. lino in whieli lin is good, iiuil absiniet tiur 
gouoval idea, iliid that is very widl, |trovi(le(l wo 
iqiow what we are about; ju'ov idl'd we understand, in 
PHr abstracting, how (o get I he essenliul idea distitielly 
put before ourselves, wilbout enlaugliiig ourselves in 
the aecide.nbs. ninuaii exeellenee, after all llie teneh- 
iiig of the last I’ighteeii hundred years, onghi. to be 
somothing palpable by Ibis lime. It is the oiui thing 
which we are all taught Io seek and Io aim at forming 
in ourselves; and if represen I alive nnm are good for 
anything at. all, it can only be, not as they j'lipresent 
movoly curious combinations of pbeiitmieiia, Iml us they 
illustrate us in n eomplei.('ly realizeil form, wind, \vc 
are, every single one of u,s, eipially interesled in under* 
standing. It is not the 'great man' us 'man of the 
vyorkP that we care for, hut the 'man of the world' as 
ti ‘ groat man ’ — which is a very diiferont thing, 
Ilaving to live in this world, how to live greatly horf 
is tho quo,stion for *uh ; not, lunv, being greiit, wo can 
past our groatnc.ss in a worldly mould. Tluwe may he 
ondlesH 8uec.essful ‘ men of (he world ’ v.'ho a ns mciui ot 
little emsngh all the while.; and tho Kuusrscnian 
atjqtndp vyill confusp success with great ness, or tui’ii om 
eth|ca into a phnc|,^ of ab.sutdity. i( is •;vifli evpry* 

and wpvlfs iip Info Ium 
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gro>vn complicfitocl ; and for ono omployment in old 
tiinoa Mliovo iiro a hundvod now. But it is not they 
wliieli aro iniyllung, but wo. Wo avo Ibo end, thoy aro 
but tlio moans, tluj niatoriol — ^liko the clay, or tho 
marblo, or tho hronzo, in which tho sculptor carvos his 
gtatno. Thoybrw is everything ; and what is tho form? 
ri'oiu uuvs<iry to pulpit every toaohor rings on tho ono 
note — ho good, ho ivohlo, ho men. AVhat is goodness 
then ? and what is nohlouowi P and whoro aro tho 
oxaniploH? do not .say that there aro none, God 
forbid I 'I’luit is not what avo arc moaning at oil. Tf 
tho earth had eoascul to hoar inon pleasant in God’s 
sight, it woidd have passed away lilco the cities in tho 
plain. But who aro l.hoy? which aro thoy? how arc 
we to know thorn ? Thoy are oiir loaders in this lifo- 
eatnpaigu of oars. If wo could seo thorn, wo would 
follow thorn, and save oursolvos many and mtiny ^ 
and many an onomy whom wo coitld have avoided, if 
wo had known of him. It (!aiuu)t bo that tho thing 
is so simple, when namos of highest roputivtiou ftvci 
wrangled over, and such poor coujitorfoits are nrohhgd 
'j^ith applauding Ipllpwors, In art and spioupo avo pan 
4ptcpt fho charlatan, hut in life Avp do nof rooDg:^izp 
llim sq rpadily — avo do nqt roopguiap the charlti.tan, a^d 
>yo do not recognize tho fruo man. |^a;iah i^rpokp is 
alternately ft hero or a pirate; an4 fifty of the best mo^ 
apiong us uve likely to have fifty opinions pn the triprifs 
qf ijillizabpth pr OromAvpll. 

11 ut sttrqlyj in«n say, f.hp thing is aimplo. The 
j^onnnaiidineats are sipiple. It is npj; that peoplp dq 
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not lcno\T^, but that they Avill not lUit up to wliat they 
know. Wo hear a great deiil of this in sermons, und 
elsowhero; and of course, as everybody ’.s oxpnrienco 
will toll him, there is a great dt\al too mueh reason why 
wo should hear of it. Hut there aro two sorts of duty, 
positive and nogativo; what wo ough(. (o do, and what 
wo ought not to do. To thd lal.tor of tlioso, eouscienee 
is pretty much awake ; hut hy uunniugly eoneeutrating 
its attention on one side of the inatler, consoieneo has 
contrived to forgot altogether that any other sort 
ixists at all. ‘ Doing wrong’ is hriMiking a eujuniand- 
inout which forbids ns to do somo pav(.ieuhir thing. 
That is all the notion whicdi in eoiumoti language is 
attached to tho idea. Do not kill, steal, lie, swear, 
commit adultery, or break tho I’jord’s day—thoso are 
tho commandments ; very simple, doubtless, and easy 
to bo known. But, after all, what uro llioy f They 
nro no luovo than tho very first und rndimental oon> 
ditions of goodness. Obedience to those is not nvoro 
than a small part of wluit is rcqnirod of us ; it is no 
more than tho foundation on wliieli tho superstrvicturo 
of chavaoter is to ho raised. To go through life, and 
pload at tho end of it that wo have not brokon any of 
these commandments, is but what tho unprofitable 
servant did, who kept his talent (airoftilly unspent, and 
yet was sent to outer darkness for his uselessuoss. 
Suppose those commandmouts oheyed— what thou ? It 
is but a amiill portion of our tinio whieh, wo will hope, 
is spent in resisting tomptation to break them. Wliat 
ftj'o wo to do with tho vost of it S' Or supposo thoift 
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(and this is a high stop indeed) rosolved into lovo of 
God and lovo of our noighhour. Suppose we know 
that it is our duly to love our noighhour as ourselves. 
What are wo to do, then, lor our noighhour, hosidos 
tthstaining from doing him injury P Tho saints know 
very well what Umj wore to do ; hut our duties, wo 
suppose, lio in a dilForont direction ; and it docs not 
appear that wo have found them. ‘ Wo have duties so 
positive to our noiglibniir,’ says Uishop Uutlor, ‘ that if 
wo give more of our time and of our alteutiou to our- 
selves and our own luattors than is our just duo, wo aro 
taking what is not ours, and aro guilty of fraud.’ 
What does Bishop Ihitlor moan P It is easy to answer 
gonorally. In detail, it is not only diflioult, it is im- 
possihlo to answer at all. Tho modern world says — 

* Mind your own husinoss, and leave others to take caro 
of thoii'S ; ’ and whoovor among us aspires to more than 
tho nogativo abstaining Irom wrong, is loft to his own 
guidunco. Thoro is no holp for him, no instruction, no 
modern idoal which sludl ho to him what tho heroes 
wore to tho young Greek or Roman, or the martyrs to 
tho Middle- Ago Ohristiau. Thoro is neither track nor 
footprint ill tho course which he will have to folloiv, 
while, as in tho old fairy talc, tho liiU-sido which ho is 
climhmg is strewed witli hhiok stones mocking at him 
with thoir thousand voices. We liavo no moral cri- 
terion, no idea, no couusols of porfootiou ; and surely 
this is the reason why education is so little prosperous 
with us I because tho only education worth anything 
is the eduuatiou of character, and we cannot educate a 
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oliariictor unless wo luive some not ion ol’ wlial wo would 
form. Young men, us wo know, are more easily led 
tluiii drivciu. Tt is a very old stoi-}' (liat. (o ibrbid llii« 
and Unit, (so curious and eontradiolory is out* nature), 
is to stimulate a desire to do it.. Iluf. plaets Itelbre a 
boy a tiguro of a noble man; let tbe eit'enmsi aliens in 
wbieli bo lias earned bis elaltn to be called noble bo 
siudi as the bo)' himself sees reuml himself; let him see 
this man rising over bis te.mplation, and following life 
victoriously and beaut ilully Ibrwai’tl, and, depend on 
it, you will Iciudlo bis heart as no threat of [ainisbmeut 
bore or anywbero will kindle it. 

People complain of the Kameiiess in the ‘ Lives of 
the Baiiits.’ It i.s Unit very .sameness wliieh is flio 
Bcerot of tboir oxcellouee. '.I'liere is a sameness in the 
boroos of tbo' Iliad;’ tbero is a sameness in tbubis- 
torioul boroos of Greece and lUimi*. A man is great as 
bo eoutumls best M'itb the eireimislaiua's of bis ago, 
and those who light best with the same eireiimstuncos, 
of eoui'so grow like eaeb other. And so with our owu 
ago — if wo really could have tlie lives of our besfrmoii 
written for us (ami writ leu well, by men who know 
what to look for, un^ wluit it was on wliieh iboyiibould 
insist), thoy would be just us like etieb ether lAp, and 
Avould for that reason be of sueb iidinile uscraluoss. 
Tliey would not be liko tbo old Ideals. 'J'imes aro 
elianged ; they wore eno thing, avc Imvo to bo niiotbor 
— tboir enemies uro not ours. There is a moral 
uiotompsvebosiH in tbo change of ora, and probably no 
liuouinent of form or featuro remuiiih ideutieul; yet 
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Btiroly. not because loss is demanded of tia — ^not less, but 
more — move, as wo are again and again told on Sun- 
dej'S from the pulpits ; if the preachers would l)ut tell 
us iu wluit that ‘ more ’ cojisisis. The loftiest teaching 
we over hoar is, that we arc to work in the spirit of 
loVo ; blit wo are still loi't to guneriilitius, while action 
divides and dividos into over snuillor details. It is iis 
if the Ohuroli said to the painter or to the musioiaii 
whom Ithe was training, you must work in the spirit of 
love and in the spirit of truth ; and thou adding, that 
the (Jathoiie painting or tho Outholic music was what 
ho WII.S to imitate, suppo.so that she had sent him 
oilt into tho world cipiippod fully for his ontorpriso. 

And what como.s of thisF .Ifimorsonianisin has 
comb, modern hagiology has come, and Ainsworth 
novels and llulwer novels, and a tliousaud more unclean 
spirits. AVo have oast out tho Catholic devil, and tho 
Puritan has swept tho house and garnished it ; but as 
yet Avo do not see any symptoms showing of a healthy 
incoiuiug tenant, and there may bo worse states than 
Cathelicisin. If wo wanted proof of tho utter spiritual 
disintegration into Avhioh avo have fidlou, it Avould bo 
enough that avo huvo no biograj^ihios. AVo do not 
niean^at avo haA'o no AA’ritton lives of our folio av- 
orddtures ; there are enough and to spare. But not 
any one is thuru iu Avhieh tlie ideal tondouoios of this 
age can ho disoorned iu their true form ; not one, or 
liui’dly any ono, Avhich aa'o oeuld plane iu a young man’s 
hdlids, Avith suoh Avumi obididenoe as Avould let us suy 
of itr—' Head that ; there is d man — such u muu us you 
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oiiglit to bo ; read it, meditate oil it ; see wluit he was, 
and bow bo mado liimBolf what bo was, and try and bo 
yourself liko biiu.’ This, as wo saw lately, is wbat 
Catholicism did. It bad its ouo broad typo of por- 
feotion, which in countless thousands of instancos was 
porpotually roproducing itself — a typo of charaotoi’ not 
ospocially belonging to any one profession ; it was u 
typo to which priest or layman, knight or bishop, 
king or peasant, might equally iispiro : men of all sorts 
aspired to it, and men of all sorts atliiined to it ; and 
as fast as slio had realized tliom (so to say), tho Church 
took thorn in her awns, and hold thorn up boforo tho 
world as fresh and fresh oxamphis of victory over tho 
dovil. This is what that (Jhurcli was able to do, and 
it is what wo cannot do ; and yot, till wo can loam to 
do it, no cduoatiou which wo can offer has any chanco 
of prospering. Perfection is not easy; it is of all 
things most difficult ; difficult to know and difficult to 
praotiso. Rulos of life will not do; ovon if our 
analysis of life in all its possible forms wor’o as cora- 
Ijloto as it is in fact rudimentary, they would still bo 
inoffioiont. The philosophy of tho thing might bo 
understood, but tho practice would bo us far oiF as over. 
In life, as in art, %ud as in mechanics, the only 
profitable teaching i.s tho teaching by example. Your 
mathoinatioian, or your man of scionoo, may discourso 
oxoollontly on tlio stoam engino, yest ho cannot make 
one ; he cannot make a bolt or a screw. Tho master 
workman in the ongino-room does not toaoh his ap- 
prontaoe the theory of expansion, or of atinospherio 
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pro.saui'o ; ho guides hia hand, upon tho turncock, he 
practisos his oyo upon tho index, and ho leaves the 
science to follow wlicn tiio practice has become mo- 
ohanioal. So it is with everything which man loams 
to do ; and yet for tlio art of iu*ts, tho trade of trades, 
for life, wo content ourselves with teaching our children 
the cttteohiain and tho comiuandmonts ; wo preach 
them sermons on tho good of being good, and tho evil 
of being ovil ; in nur higher education we advance to 
tho theory of habit and tho freedom of tho will ; and 
then, w'hou failure follows failure, tjwa ea^meniia 
reolamanle, we hug ourselves with a coinplacont solf- 
aatisliod voflootion that tho fault is not ours, that all 
which men could do wo have done. Tho freedom of 
tho will ! — as if a blacksmith would over touch a boy to 
mako a horseshoe, by telling him ho could make one if 
he chose. 

In setting out on our journey through life, wo are 
like strangers sot to find their way across a difficult 
and entangled country. It is not enough for us to 
know that others Iravo set out as w’o sot out, that others 
have faced tho lions in tho path and overcome them, 
and have arrived at lust at tho journey’s end. Such a 
Imowlcdge may give us heart — bu? the help it gives is 
nothing beyond teaching us that the difficulties are not 
insuperablo. It is tho ircdd, which those others, these 
pioneers of godlino.ss, have beaten in, that wo cry to 
have shown us 5 not a mythic 'Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
but a real path trodden in by real mon. Iloro is a crag, 
and there is but one spot whore it can be climbed j 
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ought to bo ; read it, meditate on it ; soo what he was, 
and how ho made himsolf what lio was, and liy and bo 
yourself like him.’ This, as wo saw lately, is what 
Catholicism did. It had its one broad type of por* 
foction, which iu couiitlcss thousands of instances wa.s 
perpetually reproducing itself — a typo ol' character not 
ospocially belonging to any one profession ; it was a 
type to which priest or luymrin, knight or bishop, 
king or peasant, might equally aspire : men of all sorts 
ttspii’od to it, and mon of all sorts attained to it ; and 
as fast as she had realizod them (so to say), the Church 
took them in her arnis, and hold them tip boforo the 
world as frosh and fresh examples of vic.tory over tho 
devil. This is wluit that Clmruli was able to do, and 
it is what wo cannot do ; and yet, till we can learn to 
do it, no education which wo can offor has any chance 
of prospering, rorfoction is not oasy; it is of all 
things most difficult ; difficult to know and difficult to 
practise. Rules of life will not do; oven if our 
analysis of life in all its possible fonns wore as com- 
plete us it is in fact rudimentary, they would still bo 
inofficiont. Tho philosophy of tho thing might ho 
understood, but the pruotico would ho as far off us over. 
In lifo, as in art, tod as in moolumics, tho only 
profitable teaching is tho teaching hy example. Your 
mathomaticiiui, or your man of scionce, may discourse 
excolloutly on tho steam engino, y(?t ho cannot make 
ono ; ho cannot make a bolt or a sorow. Tho master 
workman in tho ongiue-room does not teach his ap- 
prentice the theory of expansion, or of atmospheric 
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pmsaui’G ; ho yiiidos hia hand upon the turncock, ho 
pvacfciaes hia eye upon the index, and he leaves the 
sciouco to follow when tlio practice has become me- 
chanical. So it is with everything which man loams 
to d,o ; and yot for the art of arts, the trade of trades, 
for Ufa, wo content ouvaolvoa with teaching our children 
tho catechism and tiro commandments ; we preach 
tliem sermon a on tho good of being good, and tho evil 
of being ovil ; in our higher education we advance to 
tho theory of huhii. and tho froodom of tho will ; and 
tliou, when failure follows failure, ipm a'perientia 
reolunianlfi, wo hug ourselves with a complacent self- 
satisfied reflection that tho fault is not ours, that all 
which men could do wo have done. Tho freedom of 
tho will ! — as if a blacksmith would oA’er teach a boy to 
make a horsoshoo, by tolling him ho could make one if 
ho chosQ. 

In sotting out on our journey through life, we aro 
hko strangers set to find thoir way across a difficult 
and entangled country. It is not enough for us to 
know that othons have sot out as wo sot out, that others 
have faced tho lions iu tiie path and overcomo them, 
and havo arrived at last at the journoy’s ond. Suoh a 
knowledge may give us heart — ^l)u? tho help it gives is 
nothing beyond teaching us that tho difficulties are not 
insuporuhlo. It is tho tnwk, which thoso others, these 
pionoors of godlino.ss, havo beaten in, that wo cry to 
havo shown us'; not a mythic ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
but a real path trodden in by real mon. Hero is a crag, 
and thoro is but one spot where it con be olimbedj 
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here is a luoruss or u. river, luul thoro is a bridge in olib 
plaoe, and a ford in lUibthbi'. Tliero uro robbers in 
tbis forest, and Avild lloiists in that; ih(,i tracks bross 
and rooross, and, as in the old labyrinth, only one tvill 
briiig us right. The age of the saints has passed ; they 
are no longer uuj' .service to >is ; avo must Avalk in their 
spirit, bat not along tlioir road; and in this sonso wo 
saj', that Avo have no pattern groal, men, no biographies, 
no history, Avhieh arc of real service tii ns. U is tho 
romarkable oluii'ilctoristic of the present lime, as far as 
AVI) know — a ticAV plionomeuoii sinee history began to 
bo Avritteu ; one iiioro proof, if avo Avanted proof, tluit 
AVO are entering on another ei-a. In our present elfortit 
tit odueating, aa’o are like Avovkmen selling idnnit til 
iniiko a iilaciiine which they knoAv is to he comjiosed of 
plates and joiiits, and Avheels and screws and springs : — 
they temper their springs, and smooth their plates, dud 
oarA'o out carefully their Avheels and screws, hitt having 
uU idea of the iiiachiuo in its eomhination, they oithbr 
fasten them together at random, and ereato some 
monster of di.sjoiuled uudireeled force, ttr else pile llio 
finished materials into a heap logothor, and tnist to 
SOUKS organic spiiit in themselves AA'hieh AA'ill shapo them 
into unity. IVe do not knoAV AA'liat aa'o would ho ilt. 
Make our children into men, says one. But Avhat sort 
of men P Tho Greeks Avoro men, so Avoro tho Joavs, so' 
AVoro tho liCiiians, so AVoro tho old yaxons, tho Nor- 
nialis> tho Buko of Alva’s Spaniards, and CroniAVell’s 
Puritans. Thosd AA'Orb till men, and strong mon tofcl j 
ySt all difl’erOnt, Oud all dilibrolilly trained, ‘llittl 
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OlariHliiiu men/ say otluu's. Hut tlio saints wol’o Clii'is- 
tiau 111011; yot tlie iiiotloi’U Eiiglisliinoii liavo lioou 
oil'ei'ocl tlio saintH* liiograpbics, and liavo wHli sufficient 
cloal'iioHs cxpi'oMsod tlioir opinion of i limn . 

Alas ! in all this confusion, only tliaso kcim-oycd 
cliildi’on of tills world find tlieir profit; tlioir idea 
does not readily forsuko llietii. In tlicir snbslantial 
tlicDiy of life, llic busiuoas of man in it is to got on, to 
tbrivo, to prosper, to liavo riches in possession. They 
will liavo their little ones taught, by tlio law of de- 
mand, what will icleh its price in the market; and 
this is clear, bold, delinito, straightforward — and there- 
fore it is strong, and works its ivay. It works and will 
prevail for a time ; for a timo — but not for over, nnlcss 
indeed religion bo all a dream, and our airy notions of 
ourselves a vision out of which our wise ago is the 
loiig-waitcd-for awakoiiing. 

It would bo a weary and odious business to follow 
out all the causes which have combined to bring us 
into our present stale. Many of them lio deep doivii 
in the roots of humanity, and many belong to that 
largo system of moral causation which -works through 
vast masses of mankind — wliich,^ impressing peculiar 
and necessary features on the eras as they succeed, 
loaves individuals but a limited margin within which 
thoy may determine what they will bo. One cause, 
howoVor, may be luoldioncd, which lies near the sur- 
face, aild which for many reasons it miiy bo ud- 
-V-ttutagdous to consider. At iltst thought it nuty 
sobJtn tuporflciitl ahd daptlbus; but wd do riot think 
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it will at the second, and slill less at the third, 
Protestantism, and oven Anglo- I’rotoslautisin, has 
not been without its great men. In tlieir lirst iierco 
struggle for exislonco, these creeds gave birth to thou- 
sands whoso names may command any rank in history. 
But alone of all forms of religion, past or present, and 
wo will add (us wo devoutly hope), to oome (for in her 
present form, at least, the Church of I'lnghuid cannot 
long romiiin), Protostnntism knows not wliat. to do 
with her own oftspriiig; site is unable to give thorn 
open and honourable recognition. lOntangled in specu- 
lative theories of human (hipruvlty, of the worthless- 
ness of the best which the best men cun do, Protest- 
luitism is unable to say heartily of any one, ‘Hero is a 
good man to bo loved and remembered with ]‘cv(U’eneo.' 
There are no saints in the English Church. The 
English Church does not protend to saints. Her 
children may live purely, holily, and bountifully, hut 
her gratitude for thorn must ho silent; she may not 
thank God for thorn — she may not hold them up hoforo 
her oongrogution. They may or they may not have 
boon really good, hut she may not commit herself to 
attributing a substantial value to the actions of a na- 
ture so corrupt ns thht of man. Among Protestants, 
the Church of England is the worst, for she is not 
wholly Protestant. In the nlterness of the self-abne- 
gation of the genuine Protestant there is something 
approaching the heroic. But she, ambitious of being 
Oatholio as well us Protestant, like that old Church of 
evil meinoiy which would be neither hot nor cold, will 
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neither wholly iihandoji merit, nor wholly claim it; 
but hall a on hotweoii two opiniona, claiming and dis- 
claiiniiig, saying and in the next bi'eath again unsay- 
ing. 'I'hc Oxford student being naked for the doctrine 
of tiro Anglieiin Olmroli on good works, know the rooks 
and whirlp(Jola among which nn unwary answer might 
involvo him, and atoering midway between Soylla and 
Oharyhdi.M, replied, with laudable eaution, ‘a few of 
them would not do a man any harm.’ It is soarcely a 
oaricaturo of tljo prudonco of the Articles. And so at 
last it has come to this with us. The soldier can raise 
a column to his successful goiieral; the halls of the 
law courts are hung round wiHr portraits of tho ormined 
sages ; Newton has his statiio, and Harvey and Watt, 
in tho uoudonxios of tlio soioiuics; and each young 
aspirant after fame, ontoring for tlie iirst time upon 
tho calling wliioh ho has chosen, sees high excellence 
highly honoured; sees tho high career, and sees its 
noble ending, marked out each step of it in golden 
letters. .15ut tho Ohurcli’s aisles are desolate, and 
desolate they must romaiu. Thcro is no statue for the 
Christian. Tho empty niches stare out like hollow 
eye-sockets from tho walls. Good men live in the 
Church and die in her, whose stofy written out or told 
would bo of inestimable benefit, hut she may not write 
it. She may speak of goodness, but not of the good 
man ; as she may apeak of sin, but may not censure the 
sinner. Her position is critical ; tho Dissenters would 
lay hold of it. She may not do it, hut she will do what 
php pan. £ihe oiuutot tolerate an image indeed^ or a 
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picture of her own raising ; slio lina no priiiao to ut<:cr 
lit lior cliilclron’s gravos, when tlioir lives have wit- 
nossprl to her teaching. But if others will boar the 
oxponso and will ri.sk the siii, she will oifor no oh- 
joctinn. JTcr walls tiro naked. The wealthy ones 
among hor cmigrogution may adorn tdiom ns they 
plouac ; tho .sjilcndoiir of a dead man’s memorial shall 
ho, not as his virtuo.s were, hut as his pur.so; and his 
epitaph may he brilliant according as there aro niottus 
to pay for it. They manage things hotter at tho 
musonniH and tho institutes. 

Lot this pass, howovor, as Iho worst case. There 
are other taiUHOs at wm'k hesidos the neglect of ( 'hiivches | 
tho ni'gloot ilsclf being as much a result us a ounso. 
Thoro is a common dead level over the world, to whio^if 
Clmvchos and teiiehers, however seemingly opposite, are 
alike condemned. As it i.s here in Btigliind, so it ja 
with tho Amorionn Emerson. The fault is not in thoin, 
but in tho ago of which they are no mori! than the in« 
dicators. Wo are passing out of old forms of uetiyil.y 
into others now and on their prosout scale untrieii ; anti 
hew to work nobly in thorn is tho one problom fpr ug 
all. Surius irill not profit us, nor tho ‘ Mort d'Artlipr,’ 
Our ctdling is iieithfir to tlig hennitiigo ijov fp tlip vpwpd 
table. Opr work lips now in th(»so pppeofnl pecupafions 
which, in ages cullpil heroic, were thought nnwpvthy pf 
noble senls. Tn those it was the slave who tilled jiho 
ground, and wpvp the garments. Tj; was tho ignphJ-p 
haiiglier ndni ppvpped the Boa with hia ships, and raiaod 
w fap|(n:ips uia). firjyshpps ; apd Ijey i’a]- B»ich oppupt|;* 
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tions influenced the character, how they coiilcl ho ninde 
to ininistor to loftincHs of heart, and high and hoautiful 
lift), was a question which could not occur while the 
atinosphcro of the heroic was on all aides holinved so 
alien i.o them. Times have changed. The old horo- 
worship has vanished with the need of it ; hut no other 
has risen in ils sieml, and without it wo wander in the 
dark. Tho commonplaces of moralit}’’, (ho neg’utivo 
poininandniojits, general exhortations to goodneas, avIuIo 
neither speaker nor hearer can toll what they moan hy 
goodness — these arc all which now remain to r;a ; and 
thrown into a life more complicated than any which tho 
earth has yet cxperimuuHl, wo are left to wind our way 
through Ihe lahyrintli of its dcUiila without any duo 
excopl. our own instincts, our own knowledge, our own 
hopes and desires. 

Wo cfnnplain of genomlitics ; wo wdll not leave 
mirsolvoa exposed to tho same charge. Wo will montimt 
a few of the thousand instances in Avhich we cry for 
guidance and find none ; instances on which tho.so who 
undertake to toaoli us ought to have made up their 
minds. 

On tho enrfaep at least of the Prnyor-hook, there 
aeoms to he something Ipft remaining of the Catholic 
ponitimtiul system. Pasting is spoken of, and ahstiu- 
enee, and sonic form or other of selfTinflictod self-denial 
18 necessarily meant. This thing can by no poasihility 
he nuimportant, and wo may well smilo at the exclusive 
olaim.s of a Ohurch to the cure of opr souls, who is 
puahlc tu say what she thiukaahout- it, Let us ask her 
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living interpreters then, and what shall wo get for an 
answer? either no answer at all, or oonlrudictory 
answers ; angrily, violoiilly, ptissioiudoly ootil radio.! ory. 
Among the many voices, what is a young man to con- 
chido? IIo will coneludo naturally lujoortlitig to his 
molination ; and if ho chooses right, it will most likely 
bo on a wrong motive. 

Again, connnjc i.s, on all hands, considered us an 
essential of high character. Among all /iue lieople, old 
and modern, whorevor we are able to get an insight 
into their training system, wo find it a thing particularly 
attended to. Tho C-J reeks, the 1 lonums, the old I’er-sians, 
our own nation till llio last two hnndvod year.s, who- 
ever of mankind have tuvnod out good for anything 
nnywhoro, know very well, that to exhoi't a hoy to ho 
bravo without training him in it, would bo like oxhort- 
ing u young colt to submit t.o tho bridlo without break- 
ing him in. 8tep by stop, us lio eould hear it, tho boy 
WHS inlrndnood to dangor, till his pulse ceased to ho 
agitated, and ho bccamo familiarizi'd with peril as his 
natural olomeut. It was a matter ofearefully con.sidored, 
thoroughly recognized, and organized education. But 
oourago now-a-duys is not a paying virtue. Courage 
does not help to mako money, uml so wo have ceased to 
care about it ; and boys aro loft to educate one another 
by thoir own soini-brutal instincts, in this, which is 
perhaps tho most important of all features iu tho hmntm 
ohaructor. Schools, as far as the masters are concerned 
with them, are places for teaching Greek and Latin- — 
that, and nothing nipfo, At the universities, lbx.-liuntihg 
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is, perhaps, tho only discipline of the kind now to ho 
found, and fox-hunting, hy forbidding it and winking 
at it, tho authorities have contrived to place on us do- 
moralizing a footing as ingenuity could devise.' 

To pass from training to life. A boy has done with 
scliool and collogo ; ho luut become a man, and has to 
chooso liis proibssion. It is tho ono most serious stop 
whioli ho has yet taken. In most cases, thero is no 
recalling it. Ho bolioves that ho is passing through 
lifo to otornity ; that his chance of gottuig to boavon 
depends on what uso ho makes of his timo ; ho prays 
every day that ho may bo delivered from tomptatkm ; 
it is his business to sec that ho does not throw himself 
into it. Now, every ono of tho many professions has a 
poouliar character of its own, which, with i*aro excep- 
tions, it inflicts on thoso who follow it. There is tho 
shopkoepor typo, the nninulacluror typo, tho lawyer 
typ«!, tho medical typo, the clerical typo, the soldier’s, 
tlie sailor’s. Tlio nature of a man is ‘ like tho dyer’s 
hand, subdued to what it works in ; ’ and wo can dis- 
tinguish with case, on tho dighlest intercourse, to what 
class a grown iicrson belongs. It is to bo seen in his 
look, in his Avord.s, in his lone of thought, his voice, 
gesture, even in hi,s hand-writing,; and in everything 
which ho does. I'h'cry human emijloymont has its 
especial inoral cluinictcristic, its poouliar temptations, 
its poculiar iniluoncos— of a subtle aiid not easily 
analyzed kind, and only to bo soon in their ofFeots. 
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Horo, thcvofoi'c, — ^Ixcvo if luiyAvlicro, \vu wtiut Jtr Kmor- 
Bon witli Ills I'opi'oscatatiA'os, or tlio Ohuvcli willi lioi* 
iidvico and •warning. 13ut, in fiiol', wliut atli'iupt do wo 
BOO to undcralaiid uiiy of l,liis, or (jvoii to uoknowlodgo 
it ; to inustor llio nioml side of tho profo,'isioiiH ; ( o Uiticli 
young men oiiloring them wluit limy are to expect., 
what to avoid, or whafc to sock f Whoi'e are llio liigho,st 
tyi^es — tho ])alicni lawyoi', and Bhopkooper, and mor- 
chantf Aro they all equally fa vourahlu to ('Xfolleiico 
of character? 3)o they olfor cajual o])portuuiticH P 
Wliitdi heatHiiits thi.s diHpo.silioJi, and which miit.B that? 
AhiN ! oluiraeler i.s litllo lliought of in the choice. It 
ia rather, w'hich bIuiII I heat Hiieecod in? Where ahall 
1 niuko mo, at money? )SuppoHi! an an.xioii.'i hoj' to go 
for c.ouuael to liis Hpivit.ual mother ; to g(» to her, and 
aak her to guide him. iShall .1 bcaKohlim'? ho aays. 
What will aho loll liim ? This and no more — you maj', 
•tvithout Bill. Shall 1 he a lawyer, morehani, nuinuftto- 
turor, lrude.sman, oiigiuoor? Still the Baliio answer, 
Hut whieli is liest ? ho demands. We do not know: 
wo do not know. 'J’here ia no guilt in either ; you may 
take Avhioh you ideasc, provided you go to church 
regularly, and aro honest and good. If ho i.s foidish 
enough to perHist ftirihor, and u.sk, in what gooduoas 
and honoBty con.smt in /n'.v cnjtmti/ tlrjinrimmtf (whicdievor 
ho Holocts), ho ivill iWeivo the same aii.swer ; in other 
words, ho will ho told to give every man luB duo uud ho 
loll to find out- for himself ia what ‘ his duo ’ eonsists. 
It is liko un artist telh'ug Iub pupil to put tho lighta 
uud tihudowH in thoir duo plaoos, and leaving it to tho 
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pupil’s ingoimity to iiitorpi-ot such Inslruotivo directions. 

Olio iiiofo iiistiuico of au obviously practical kind. 
Masters, few people will now douy, owo cortiiiii duties 
to their workniou boyoud payiiicut at the coiupolitioii 
price for their labour, and the wovkuuni owo souiothiug 
to their luasters beyond luiikingthoir own best bargain. 
Courtesy, (ui the one .side, and respect on tho other, are 
lit least duo ; and wherever liuuuui beings are brought 
in contact., a number of reciprocal obligations at once 
uoco.y.stirily arise out of tho conditions of their position. 
It is this ipUistiiai which at tho present inomoiit is con- 
vulsing an ontirn braiicli of English trade. It is this 
fjuostion which ha.s .sliakon the Continent like au eari.li- 
iiuake, and yet it i.s one which, the more it is thought 
about, tho more chfarly seoins to rol'uso to admit of 
boiug dealt with by logislutioii. It is a q[ucsiion for 
tho Gospel and not for tho law. Tho duties are of tho 
kind whioh it is tho business, not of tho fcjlato, but of 
the Church, io look to. "VYliy is tho Church silent? 
There are duties ; let her exuiuhio them, sift them, prove 
them, and thuii point thorn out. Why not — why not P 
Alas ! she oaiiiiot, sho dure not givo oifoiieo, and thoro- 
fore must liiid nono. 1 1 i.s to bo fjjared that we have a 
tough trial to puss through, before weiind our way and 
imdcrslaiid our obligations. iTet fur olf wc soom to 
seb a timu tvlicn the lives, tho actions of tho really groat 
— great good masters, great good landlords, great good 
working men — will b(' laid out oneo more beibre tlioir 
sovoriil orders, laid out in Ibo luuiio of God, us once tho 
uaiixts' lives were ; and the same sounds shall he hcai'd 
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in factory and in coimtiiig-liouRC as once aoiuulod 
through ahhoy, ohapcl, and ciithcdral aiNhs — ‘Look at* 
these men; bless God for Ihoiu, utid follow thoin.’ 

And let no one four that, if such happy time wero 
couio, it would result in a taino and weary sainoueas ; 
that tlic beautiful variety of Individual form would bo 
lost, drilled away in rcgimenlal uniformity. ,Hv«u if it 
were so, it nood not be any tlm worse for us ; wo aro 
not told to dovclopo our individualities, wo are told to 
boar fruit. Tho poor vagabond with all his individuali- 
ties about him, if by busk ho falls into tins hands of the 
recruiting sergeant, iinds himsssll’, a yssar later, with his 
rod coat and his twelve monih.s' training, not a littlo 
tho better for tho less of tlusni. Ibit such sohooling as 
wo have been speaking of will drill out only svush indi- 
vidualities as aro of the unworthy kiiul, and will throw 
tho strength of tho nature into tho develoiuuout of tho 
heallhicst foatnrcH in it. h'ar more, as things now aro, 
wo SCO men sinking into sameness — an imu’ganic, un- 
wholeaomo 8amonos.H, in which iho higher nature is sub- 
dued, and tho mati is suuriiieed to the profossion. Tho 
cire.umsIanccH of his life are l\is world; and ho sinks 
under them, ho docs not oempier them. If ho has to 
choose hetwcon tho "two, God’s uniform is hotter than 
tho world's. Tho first gives him freedom ; tlio second 
takes it from him. Only hero, as in everything, wo 
must understand tho nature of the element in which wo 
work ; undonstand it j understand tho laws of it. Throw 
off tho lower laws; tho selfish, dohasing infliicwcos of 
tho profassioii ; obey tho higher ; follow love, truthful* 
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ness, manUness ; follow thoso first, and make tke pro- 
fewsion sovvo them ; and that is freedom ; there is none 
else possihlo for num. 

Dus tiofiut* soil mir mis Proilioit gobon j 

and whatovor individuality is lost in tho pi’ocoss, wo may 
fool assured that tho dovil has loo much to do with, to 
nuiko us euro to ho rid of it. 

But how to arrive at this ? so easy as it is to sug- 
gest on paper, so oasy to foretell in words. Raiso tho 
level of public opinion, wo might say ; insist on a higher 
standard ; in tho economist’s languago, inoroaso the de- 
mand for goodness, and tlio supply will follow ; or, at 
any rate, inon will do thoir host. Until wo require 
more of one another, more will not bo provided. But 
this is but to restate tho problem in other words. How 
are wo to touch the heart ; how to awaken the desire ? 
Wo believe that tho goodmari, the groat man, wliatever 
ho be, .princo or peasant, is really lovely ; that really 
and truly, if wo can only sco him, ho more than any- 
thing will move us ; and at least, wo have a right to 
demand that tho artificial hindrances which prevent our 
lifting him above the crowd, shall bo swept away. He 
in his beautiful lifo is a thousand times more God's wit- 
ness than any in-oacher in a pulpit, and his light must 
not bo concealed any more. As wo said, what lies in 
tho way of our sacred recognition of great inon is more 
than anything olso tho Protestant doctrine of good 
works. W e do not forgot what it meant when the world 
first heard of it. It was a cry from the very sanctuary 
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of tlio soul, flinging oif tinfl oxcoriiliiig tho ticcurHod 
thooi’y of njorila, tho sicskoiiitig panulo of rc'diuKliinj. ' 
saintly virtues, wliich tlio llomiin Church had convortod 
into stock, and disponsod for thoht'uoflt of tho Indiiu'crs. 
This is not tho place to pour out our nuusoii on so poor, 
yet so dolostahlo a ftnm Ihil. it sooius with all huniuii 
inaitpra that as soon us spiritiud trntlis are potriiiod into 
dootrinos, it is another name for their ih'uth. 'I'hcy die, 
corrupf., and breed a postih'nce. 'I'ho doetrino of good 
wqrks u’-aa hurled away by an inst.ine.L of generous fool- 
ing, and this feeling itself has again beeoiue rloud, and 
a ffosh disease has follow<sl upon il.. Nobody ((»r, at 
least, nobody gtsid for anylhiiig) will lay a ehiiiu to 
merit for this or that good ae.tiim whi(‘.h he may havp 
doipi. Exactly in piaiporla'on as a man is rt'clly good, 
will ho tho ougornoHs with which ho will rofus(* all erodij; 
for it I ho will cry out, with all his seid, ‘Not unto us 
—not unto ns.’ 

And yet, ppictically, we all know and ft'el thtit hc-r 
tweon man and man thero is an in (inifn moral diflhj’puce; 
one is good, ono is bad, iinolher bovci’s botweon tipi twpj 
tho wb ole of our eoiuliiot to emdi othor is neeossin’ily 
govornod by a recognition of tins fact, just ns it is ip 
tho (inalognus question of tho will. ITltiumtely, w’O i}.rp 
uptliing of ounsclvos; wo know that wo are hut >vli!it 
God has |jly<m us grac<5 to he —we did not make .our- 
selves — ^we dq pot keep ourselves hero — we are but 
wluit ip (;he efeimal order of Providence wo weis! de- 
signed to ho — oximtly that, and nol.hing olso | and ypt 
wp trout each otlipy ps yosponsihlo ; wo cipipot help it. 
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Thp most rigid Oalviiiist. cannot pliminato liia instincts ; 
"his loves and hatreds seem rather to doopoii in intensity 
of colouring as, logically, his ci'cod should lend liiin to 
eonqne.r them ns foolish. It is nsoloss, it is impossible, 
to bring down these celestial my.stcido.s upon our earth, 
to try to soo our way by them, or dotoriulno our feelings 
by them ; men are good, men are bad, relatively to ns 
and to our \nidor.stnndiTiga if j’-ou will, but still really, 
and so tlioy must ho treated. 

There is no more niisohiovous falsehood than to por- 
Ni.st in railing ai. man’s nutuTO, as if it Avoro all vile to- 
gether, as il' the best and the worst Avhieh conies of it 
lyei’O. in (lod’s sight equally without wortli. Tho.sodo- 
nnneiatioiis tend (.00 fatally to rouHzo thoniaclvos. Toll 
a man lluit no good which lie can do is of any valno, 
and depcnil upon it hp will take you at your wen’d — 
most espoeiully will the woulthy, comibvtnhlo, luxurious 
man, just the man who has most moans to do good, and 
Avhom of all things it i.s most necoasury to stimulate to 
it. Surely Aye should not bo afraid. The instincts 
Avjiieh God lius phicofl ju our hearts are toq mighty for 
us to he ahje to extinguish them with dpctrinql sophist- 
ry. "VVo lovo tl).n good man, wo jimisp hiip, we adpiire 
hini — AAU! (iunnot help it ; itnd sureljf it is mero obwardico 
to .shrink from recognizing it openly — tkapkfi 4 ].y, 
dh’inoly recognizing it. Tf true at nil, thorp is 110 trutli. 
in hpaA'on or eartlv of deeper practical importiincotpns; 
and rrotestantiam must have lapsed froin. its oncp 
generous spirit, if it per-sists in impospig a dogma of its 
OATO upon our hearts, the touch of Avjiioh is fatal iis the 
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touch of a torpedo to any high or noble ondoavom* after 
oxcellcnoe. 

‘ Drive out nature with a fork, she over Coiuon run- 
ning hack ; and while wo leave out of conaidoratioi,. the 
reality, wo ar-e filling tlio ehuHiu with inventions of our 
own. The only novels whi(ih are popular among us are 
those Avhich picture the siuicossful hatlles of modern 
men and women with modern life, whicdi aro imperfect 
shadows of tlioso real battles which ovoiy reader has 
seen in somo form or other, or has longod to see in his 
own small sifiiore. It sliows wliore thi! craving lies if 
wo had but tho courage to moot it ; why need wo lull 
hack on imagination to creuto what (Seal has created 
ready for ua P In every dopiirtmout of human life, in 
tho more and tho leas, there is always ono man who is 
the host, and ono type of man which is tho host, living 
and working his silent way to heaven in tho very 
middle of us. Let us find this typo then— lot us ,soo 
what it is which malios .such men the host, and raise up 
their cxcollonoos into an acknowledged and open stand- 
ard, of which they thomsolvcs shall ho llio living wit- 
nesses. Is there a landlord who iasjiouding his money, 
not on i)i;nerieB and hothouses, hut on schools, andwush- 
housos,and drainsj who islcHsIntonton tho magnificoneo 
of his own grand house, than in providing cottages for 
his people whoro decency is possible ; then let us not 
pass him hy with a torpid wonder or a vanishing emotion 
of ploasuro— rathox' lot ns seme him and ruiso him tip 
upon u piniiaulo, that other landlords ina}' guxe upon 
him, if, perhaps, thoir hearts may priidc thorn, and the 
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world, sliiiU learn from whot ono man has done what they 
have a right to require that others shall d.o. 

80 it might ho through the thousand chaunols of life. 
It shoxild not ho so difflcidt ; the muohinory is ready, 
hoth to lind your mou and to use thorn. In theory, at 
least, ovory parish has its pastor, and tho state of every 
soul is or ought to ho Itnowu. "Wo know not what Uxrn 
things may liike, or what silont changes are rushing on 
holow us. Even while tho prosont organization romains 

^Init, alas ! no—it is no nso to urge a Church hound 

hand and fool, in fcltato shackles to stretch its limbs in 
any Avluilosomo activity. If tho teachers of tho people 
really were tho wisest and host and noblest men among 
us, tliis and a thousand other blessed things would fol~ 
low from it ; till then let us he content to work and 
pray, and lay our hand to the wheel whorover we can 
find a spoke to grasp. Oorru^tio optiini eat pemma ; 
tho national Church us it ought to bo is tho soul and 
conscienoo of tho body politic, hut n man whose body 
has tho direction of his consoionco we do nob commonly 
consider in the most hopeful moral condition. 
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I OllI) MACAULAY, in Iuk t.n Aliic.lniivolH, 
J propounds ii sinjjfulnr thoory. Di'oHiiiiig tho 
various solutions wliioh liiivo liooii ofrorotl to oxpliiiu 
liow a niiiu Huppmoil In l)o so groat o.oiild liuvo lout liis 
gliniuH to the (loctrino of ‘ tlio 1 ‘riiusci,’ ho lias lulvnnood 
a hypothosis of his n^yn, whioli may or iiuiy not ho 
trno, as an intoiprohition of IVraohiavolli’s (dianuilor, 
hi)t whioh, as aii oxpoaitioii of a uulvorsul othioiil 
thoory, is as qncstionahln us what it is hrouglit forward 
1,0 oxplain. "VYo will not show Jiord Maoauluy tho dis- 
rospoct of supposing that ho has atloniptod an olahorato 
piooo of irony. It is possihlo that lio may havo hoou 
exorcising his genius with a paradox, hut tho siihjuct 
is not of tho sort in which wo can putioully porinil, 
Bueli oxoi'cisos. It i.s hard work with all of ns to keep 
ourselves straight, ovou when wo soo tho road with all 
plaiimoss as it lies out hoforo us ; and clover inou imist 

• j^'aser'ii Muiiatiiii', 
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be good onongb to find something else to amuse th^™" 
solves with, instead of dustmg oiir eyes with sophistry. 

According to this conception of hiunaiii nature, tho 
hnspnossos and the oxcolloncos of luankiiid aro no more 
than accidonts of ciwmmshince, tho results of nntipnal 
fooling and national capabilities; and cunning and 
troachoiy, and lying, and such other ‘ natural dofoncos 
of tho w('ak against tho strong,’ aro in thoipsolves 
neither good nor had, oxcopt ns thinking makes thorn 
so. Tlioy aro tho virtues of a Avoak people, ipid they 
Avill be as much .'idmirod, and are as justly admirable ; 
tluy aro i.o tho full as compatihlo witji the highest 
grac.t» and iiiost lofty fi'tituros (»f the heart and mtolloot, 
as any of those opjjosito Ho-oallod heroisms which we 
are gouorajly ho untluuking as to iiIIoav to mpnopolizo 
tho name. (Junniug is tho only resource of tho foehlo ; 
apd why may wo not fool for viptorious cunning ns 
stroTig a sympathy as for tho bohj, downright, open 
hearing of tho strong ? That llieve may ho no mistake 
in the ossayi.st’s moaning, that ho may drive the nail 
homo into tho Unglish understanding, lie takes an 
illustration which sluill be familiar to alj of us jn the 
characters of Tugo and Othello. ’ To pijr northern 
thought, tho freo and noblo nntift’o of tfip l^opr is 
wi’Qokod tlirongh ii aiiiglo infiripity, fiy a fmnd ip the 
human form. To ono of Mnchiavclli’s If-alians, lago's 
koon-edgod intolloct Avoulfl h.avo appeared as admir£|b\p 
as Qth(!ih)’H daring appears to ajs, and QthpUo hfms^f 
little hotter than a fppl and a savp,go. It is Ijgt a 
change of scope, pf oliiputp, pf tl>p animnl qualities of 
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the framo, and evil has 'bccomo }?ood, and good has 
become evil. Now, onr diaploasurci with Lord Maciiuliiy 
is, not that ho hna advancod a novel and niiHohicvous 
theory : it avos olnborutcd long ago in tho linoly- 
tonipemd dialectics of tho Schools of lihotoriu at 
Athens; and so long as Hindi a phenoinonon as a 
cultivated I'ogno romuins possible among mankind, it 
Avill reappear in all languages and uudor any miniher 
of philosophical disguises Hiddom or never, however, 
has it appeared with so litile attempt at disguise. It 
has boon left for qinsstionable pools and novelists to 
idealize tho rascal genus; philosoplun’s have escaped 
into tho ambiguities of general propositions, and wo 
do not roincmber olsowhoro to havo mot with a serious 
othioal thinker doliboratcly laying two ivliolo organic 
characters, with their vices and virlnos in full life and 
bloom, side by sido, asking himself which is best, and 
ttusworing gravely that it is a matter of taste. 

Lord Macaulay has boon bolder tlaiu liis predo- 
cossors; ho has slirunk from no conclixsirm, and has 
looked directly iiTto the very heart of tho mutter ; ho 
has struck, as wo believe, tho very lowest stono of our 
ethical convictions, and declared that tho foundation 
quakes under it. 

For, nlliinatoly, liowdo we know that right is right, 
and wrong is Avrong f People in general accept it on 
authority ; but authority itself must repose on some 
ulterior basis ; and what is that 1* Are Ave to say that 
in morals thoro is a system of primary axioms, out of 
which wo dovolopo ou» conclusions, and apply thorn, as 
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tliey uvo ncudcd, to life ? It docs not appear so. The 
analogy of morals is rather with art than with geometry. 
The grace of heaven gives ns good men, and gives ns 
boautiftil cveatkiiis ; and, avo porcoiviiig by the instincts 
within ourselves that celestial prosonco in the objects 
on whic.h wo gaze, ilud out for ourselves the InAvs 
wliich iiuiko them what they are, not by comparing 
thoin with any autcoodoul theory, but by careful 
analysis of our own iiuprosHions, by asking ourselves 
wliat it is which wo admire in them, and by calUiig 
that good, and culling tliat beautiful. 

Bo, then, if admiration bo the first fact — if tlio 
sense of it bo the ultimate ground on which the after 
tomplo of morality, as a system, upraisos itsoU^ — ^if wo 
can bo challenged here on our own groimd, and fail to 
make it good, Avhat avo call the life of the soul becomes 
a dream of a fooblo enthusiast, and we moralists a mark 
for (ho soopUo’s finger to point at with scorn. 

Bold and ably-urged arguments against our own 
oonA'iotions, if they do not confuse us, will usually send 
us back over our ground to re-examine the strength of 
our positions : and if wo are honest Avith ourselves, wa 
shall Yoiy often find points of some uncertainty left 
unguarded, of Avhich the shoAV of* the strength of our 
enemy will oblige aas to seo hottor to the defence. It 
was not Avitliovit some sluunc, and much uneasiness, 
that, while avo avovc oursoh'OH engaged in this process, 
full of indignation with Ijord Macaulay, wo heard a 
oloax* voice ringing in oAir oar, ‘ Who art thou (ihat 
judgest another P ’ and Avoming us of the presence in 
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oui- own licui’t of u sympiilliy wliieli wo wuild not 
‘ deny,’ witli llio aiully i[Uoatioiiiil)lo lioi-ti of tin) Uonutin 
cpio, 'Iloynai'd tlio Pitx.’ AVltli our vulpine iVioiid, 
wo wuro on tlio o.dg(3 of live very Maim: tibyas, if, iiiduod, 
wo wore not rollinff in tlio iloplli of it. lly what 
Bophislry could wo just.ify oui’mi'Ivcm, if not hy the very 
Mlimo wliioli wo liiwi just boon mo oa}''oi'ly oondomuiii^; f 
And our cousoionco wliisporod to us (bill wo had boon 
Bwift to dotoot a fault in unothor, booaiuu: it was ihu 
vory fault to wliiisb, in our own heart of luuirls, wo Inul 
a hitoiit loaning. 

AAbus it so indoed, tUouf Athis lloiiioko no bolter 
tliuu lugo f Afa-s tlm solo dillehmeo hotwooii tlu'lu, 
that tho vati'H mri' who had sung thp exploits of 
Itoinuko lovod the wicked rawiail, and enlanglod u.s iii 
loving' him? Tt w’lis a tpio.stion to hi* uskod. And 
yot Svo had faith enough in tlio hlniightforwm'dni'Ks of 
our own Hympatliios to fool sure that it nnisf ailiuit of 
Bomo sort of answer. And, indeed, wo rajiidly found 
an answer siiti.sfaotory omaigh to give ns tiino to 
breathe, in mnetubering tliat lieineke, witli all his 
roguery, lva.s no malice in him. It is not iii liih nature 
to huto ; he could not do it if he tried. Thu eluiraetor- 
istie (if lugo is thaf deep ]notivole.SM nudiguily Svhich 
i'ojoieos in evil us its proper element — whieh love.s evil 
a.s go(jd men love virtue. In euleulation.s on tho ohtt" 
^(stor of the Aloor, luge despises Othello's unMi.spiciuu8 
trustiugnoss us iudtuellity, whilo ho hat os lain us a utuu 
b'c'cuuso his iiuliiro is the perpetual opposite and por- 
ijolual roproaieh of his own. iS'ew, ileiutiko would not 
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}iavo liuft a cruuluro, not evcax SelxarfonoUbe, tlio crow’sl 
Vt’ifo, wliou tilie «umu to pock liis oycs out, if ho had not 
boon hungry ; aud tlmt yairrpos avdyKi], that craA'ing of 
the stoniaoh, iiuikos a dillurcuco quilo infhiito. It is 
true that, liko iago, lloiaoko rojoiocs in the oxoroiao of 
Ills intoUoct : the aoiiso of his po\s'ov and tho soicntific 
oinploymcnt of his liino aro a real dolight to him ; but 
thou, U8 wo said, lie docs not Ioa’o ovil for its own sake ; 
ho is only soiiiowlint iudiilbrciit to it. If tho other 
animals voiituro to take liberties with him, he A\'ill 
repay them in thoii- own coin, aud got his ipiiot laugh 
at. thcni at the same timo ; but the object generally for 
whie.h ho liv(i,s i.s the natural One of getting his bread 
for hiiusolf and Ids i’ainily ; aud, as tho great moralist 
siiys, ‘It is better to bo bud for something than for 
nothing.' Badness gouerully is undosirablo ; but bad- 
ness in its ossenoo, which may bo called heroic badness, 
is gratuitous. 

.But this iirst thought served morely to give us a 
uioirieiilaiy relief from our alarm, aud wc determined 
ivo'would sift tho iuattor to Bio hottpm, and no more 
expose ourselves to bo taken at such disadvantage. 
Wo went ugaiii to tho poem, with our eyes open, and 
our moral sense as keenly awake its a genuine Avibh to 
tmdorstund our feelings could make it. We deter- 
mined that wo would rcaUy know ivhat wo did feel and 
Svliat wo did nut. Wo would not ho lightly scared 
away from our irioiul, but neither would avo any inoro 
allow our judgmeut to bo tuBted doAvu by that fluent 
tongue of his ; ho should huA'o justice from ns, ho and! 
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his biogviiphor, sis far as it lay with \is to discuru justice 
axicl to r'Jiidor it. 

Ann. ."oally oil this dolihcmto ponisal it did sootn 
little loss than impossiblo that wo could find any cnii- 
coivahlo attribute illiistmtod in .Koinolco’s procoodhigH 
which wo could diiro to onlor in our (nitiiloguo of 
virtues, and not blush to road it thovo. What sin is 
there in the Bocaloguo in which ho has not stoc'pod 
hiinsolf to tho lips 'i 'I’o the lti)S, shell wo say r* nay, 
ovor hood and oars- — rolling and rollicking in sin. 
Murder, and theft, and adultery; saerilegc, perjury, 
lying — his very life is inado of thuiu. On ho goes 
to tho end, heaping crinio on orinu*, and lio on 
lie, and at hwt when it soems that jnsticti, which 
has been so long vainly halting after him, has him 
really in her iron grasp, thero is a solemn appeal to 
heaven, a clialloiigc, a battle ordeal, in which, by moans 
wo may not vonturo oven to whisper, tho villain pros- 
pers, and comas out glorious, victorious, amidst the 
applause of a gazing world. To crown it all, the poet 
lolls us that under tho disguise of the animal name and 
form tho world of man is reprosonted, and tho ti'ue 
course of it ; and tho idea of tho hook is, that wo wlio 
read it may Icuru thproin to diseern betwe(ui good and 
evil, and choose the lirst and avoid the hast. Jt seomofl 
beyond the power of sophistry to wlu(owH.sh lloinoko, 
and tho interest which still (iontinuod to cling to him 
scomod too ixoarly to rosouiblo tho unwisdom of tho 
multitude, with whom success is tho one virtue, and 
failure tho only crime. 
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It appeared, too, that although the animal disguises 
were too traiispai’ont to endure a moment’s reflection, 
yet that they wore so gracefully worn that such mo- 
ment’s reflection was not to ho come at without on 
effort. Our iimiguiation following the costume, did 
unporceptibly betray our judgment; wo admired the 
human iutolleet, the over I'ondy prompt sagacity and 
presoirco of mind. Wo delighted in the satire on the 
foolishnosHca and greedinesses of our own follow- 
eroatures ; but in our regard for the horo avo forgot his 
humanity wlierover it avoh his interest that avo should 
forgot it, aiul AA'hilo aa'o admired him as a man wo 
jixdged him only as a fox. We doAiht Avliothor it would 
have been jaissible, if ho had been described us an open 
uclcnoAvledgod biped in coat and trousers, to have 
retained our rogiu’d for him. Something or other in 
ns, oitlusr real rightmindedneas, or hAunbug, or hypo- 
crisy, AVOAild luiA'c obliged ais to mix aaaoto consui’o with 
oAir liking thuAi AiAost of ias do in tho case as it stands. 
It may bo that tho drc.ss of tho fox throAvs us off our 
guard, and lots out a soci’et or tAVO Avhich Ave ooimnonly 
coAicoal evoAi from ourselves. When avo hnvo to pass 
an opinum \Apon bad people, who uAi t,lui same time aro 
clover and attractive, Ave say rathjjr Avdiat avo think that 
AVO ought to fool thuAi whttt avo feel in reality ; Avhilo 
Avith Roinoke, being hut an animal, we forgot to make 
oitrsolvoR AAp, and for onco oiAr gonAiino tastes show 
thorasolves freely. Soauo degroo of truth thero un- 
doubtedly is in this. But Auaking all allowance for i' 
—making all and over allowance for tho trick which is 
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passed upon our senses, tlxoi’o still rouuiined ii Iboling 
unresolved. The pooui was not solely tlio apol licosis of 
a rascal in whom wc wore bolrayed into taking an 
interest j audit was not a saiiro merely on the world, 
and on the mon whom ilio world deliglit to honour. 
There Avas still something Avlileh really deserved to ho 
liked in lioiuoke, and whai, it w.as we had as y(d; failed 
to discover. 

‘ Two are hotter than one,’ and we nwolved in our 
diflieulty to try ■what our friends miglit have to say 
about it. Tlio appearaneo of the Wiirleiidierg animals 
at the Hxhihilit)!! canui lortnnalely (qmijinii to our 
UHsistaiuio: a fewyisirs ago it was rare to lind a person 
who had read the ,K<»x hlpie. ; and still more, of eouiwi, 
to iind ono who.so judgmont wcnild he worth taking 
uhout it. But now tho oharining ligures of .Uoinekn 
hiiiiselC, and tho Lion King, and Isegriin, and Brnin, 
and Bollyu, and lliiitiio, and (.irimhart, had sot all Iho 
world asking who and what they wore, and iho story 
begun (o gtst itself kuoAvn. ’I'lio old editions, Avhioh had 
long slept unbonipl in reams upon tho sheh’os, hogau 
to deseoiid and elothc tlioniscdves in groeu and orimson. 
3\lr .l)iclvOu.s .sent a .summary of it round the honsoholds 
ol‘ Kngland. I'h'oryhndy bogan lo talk of lloiueke; and 
niiw, at any mle, Ave said to our.selves, Ave shall sue 
Avhother avo aro alone in our liking- -Avhothur others 
shuro in thi.s strange sympathy, or Avhothoi* it he soino 
unique and inoustroiis mural obliquity in ouvaolA'os. 

ne set to work, thcroforo, with all aurnostnoss, fool* 
ing our Avuy first with fear and dolioaoy, as couacious 
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of our oAvu (loJinqiioiiuy, to gutUor judguiuuts which 
Bhuulcl 1(0 wihor tliau our own, tiud correct ourselves, if 
it prtjvod that wo required corroctioii, with, whutever 
severity might, ho iiocessiiry. The result of this khour of 
ours Wiis not a lil.tlu surprising. "VVe found that women 
inviirliihly, witli tlial. olotir niorul instinct of theirs, at 
once uttcu'ly roprohal.od iiiul detested our poor Iteynard ; 
dotesteil the lioro and dolestod tho bard who sang of 
him with so miuh sympathy; while men wo found 
almost, invariably fooling jtist us We felt ourselves, only 
with lliis dilh'conco, l.hat. wo saw no trace of nnoasinesa 
in tluau about tho matto.r, it wiw no little coiufort to us, 
iimroovor, to ilnd tlmt. tho ((xcoptions wore rathor among 
the haU'-mon, I, ho wouhl-ho oxtromely good, but who.so 
goodticsH was «((' lliat doiid and pa,ssivo kind which 
8 i>okc\ t(( hut a .small elevation of thought or activity ; 
while just in jn'oportiou iis a man was strong, cud roal, 
ami oiuH'gotio, was his ability to see good in liuiuoko. 
It was rually most strange ; ouo near friend of ours — a 
niiin who, as far as wo know (and wo knew him Avell), 
had neviir done a wrong thing— whou wo ventured to 
hint Kontothing uhout roguery, replied, ‘ You see, he wtia 
such u clover rogue, that ho had a right.’ Another, whom 
wo pressed more elosuly with tliat treacherous cannibal 
feast at ISIalopavtus, on tho body of poor Lmupe, said 
oli-haud and witli much impatience of such questioning, 
‘ Such follows wore mado to bo eaten.' What could wo 
dof It hud come to this; — us in tho exuboranco of 
our pleuBuro with soiho dear child, no ordinary epithet 
will sometimes reach to express the vehemence of our 
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affiaotioii, iind borrowing Itingmigo out of tb(! oppositoa, 
we call liini little rogue or liltlo villain, (so licro, re- 
versing the toriuB of tbo analogy, wo bestow tlio Mucss 
of oitr regard on Rcinclcc becauso of that Iranseonclontly 
successful roguery 

Wlieu wo ttslcorl our frioiuls bow tiioy oanio to ibol 
as they did, tlioy bad lilitbs ).o say. They wore not 
persons wbo could bo Huspoolod ol' any latent disposition 
towaifls evil doing; and 3'ot tlioiigb it ajjpoarod us if 
ilicy were falling under tbo dtsseription of those un« 
happy ones wlut, if thoj'- did nol. such tilings theiuselvus, 
yet ‘bad pleasure in tboso who did them,' they did not 
care to justiiy themselves. 'I'ho fact was so : I'lftxji rb 
on: it was a fact — what could W(! want more? fciomo 
few attouipt.ed feebly to maintain thal. Iho book was a 
satire. But this only moved tbo difliiudty a single 
stop ; for the fact of the sympalhy remained unimpaired, 
and if it was a satire wo were ourselves the objeels of it. 
Odiers urged what wo said above, that the slory was 
only of poor animals that, according to Descarles, not 
only bud no .sou^s, but Hcarcely bad even life in any 
original and suiHcieiit .scn.sc, and tborebiro we need not 
trouble ourst'lves. But ■ one of two alternatives it 
Huomod wo wort) bound to clumse, eilhor of which was 
fatal to the proposed eseape. .Kithor (boro was a man 
hiding under the fox’s .skin : or else, if real foxes have 
siieli bruins as Beineke was furnished withal, no honest 
doubt could bo eutortainod that somo sort of conscionoo 
wtt.'ii not forgotten in tlio compounding of liim, and he 
must be held answorahle aceording to his knowledge. 
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WJiiit would Mr Oiirlylo siiy of it, wo tluiugh.t, with 
his might uiid right i' ' The just thing in the long run 
is tho strong thing.’ But Roinolco hud u long run out 
und otunt! in winuor. Doos ho only ‘ seem to succeed t* ’ 
Who docs Hucoood, then, if ho no luoro tliun seems ? 
Tho vulpino intolloot knows where tho gooso live, it is 
elsowhoro suid ; but among Tlcinoko’s victims wo do 
not I’omombor nno goose, in tho litoral sense of goose ; 
and us to geese metaphorical^ tho whole visiblo world 
lies down comp] aeon (,ly at his foot. Nor docs Mr 
Carlyle’s expressed languugo on this vory iroom. sorvo 
any botl.or to help us — nay, it scorns as if ho fools 
uneasy in the neighbourhood of so strong a rascal, so 
briefly ho disniissos him. ‘ Worldly prudence is tho 
only virtue which is certain of its reward.’ Nay, but 
there is more in it than that: no worldly prudence 
would conmnind tlio voices which have been given in to 
us for Uoinelce. 

Three only possibilities lay now before us; either 
wo should, on sourching, find somotliing solid in the 
Fox’s doings to justify success ; or olso the just thing 
was not ahvays tho strong thing ; or it might be, that 
such voiy somhlaueo of success was itself the most 
misorablo failure ; that tho wicked man Avho was struck 
down and foilod, and foiled again, till ho unlearnt his 
wickedness, or till ho was disabled from any more 
attempting it, was blessed in his disappointment ; that 
to triumph in wickodnoss, and to continue in it and to 
prosper to tho end, was tho last, worst penalty inflicted 
by tho Divine vongoanoo. "Iv' iSdvarus y &diKos &v — to 
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go on witli injttsticc through this u'orld mid through 
all otornity, uiudcinisccl b}’- tniy imrgiitoriiil tiro, un- 
taught by any untoAVurd cousoqufuro {.o ujwii Ids f'yos 
and to soo initstriio ariuirsi'd Ainu tlio uiisurabli' domou 
to wbiuh }i(' has sold hiinsplF — this, of all nitastnijiluis 
whioh could befall an ovi', man, was Ihe dooiiosl., lowest, 
a, lid most savouring of lioll, which the ■jiuresi. of Ihe 
Orociiin moralists could reason out for hiniself, — under 
Avliieh third hypoihesis many an iiiwasy misgiving 
Avould vanish away, and'^Mr Carlyle's broad aphorism 
might be tiecepled by us with tluinlifulliess. 

It appeared, thorefore, at any rale, 1o Inive io i-ome to 
this — that if wo Avanied a solution for our sphinx enig- 
ma, no (Edipiis AA'iis likely 111 rise ami find it. Aims; and 
thnl' ifAve Avnnted help, u'e must lake it I'or nnrsolves. 
Tills only vaui foniid, that if avo sinnorl in luir regard for 
tho unwovfliy animal, avo shared our sin Avilh the largest 
nnmher oi' our oavu nvx. Com furled Avith 1.he sense of 
good felloAvsliip, aa'o avi'IiI. boldly to work upon our eon- 
Hi!iousno.ss ; imd the iuiperfeet amilysis Avliieb avo siui- 
o.eedod in neeomplishing, avo here lay lielbre you, who- 
ever you iiiny be, Avdio have fell', as avo liavu felt, a 
regii,rd wliich aauis a moi'iil disturhaiieo to yon, and 
which you yill bo ]iK'usod if avo enahlo yon to justify— 

Hi (niiil novi-ifi ri'cliiiB iiitis, 

Ottnilii)iw miiiiTti ; ni anil, liiu niiin- aii'iMiai. 

FolloAviiig tho oluo whioh Aviis thrust iut'O mir hand 
by the markod ditf'eronoo oJ' ilio leeliugs of mem upon 
tli« subject from those of Avomtm, avo u-ew' ntonoo satis- 
lied that llohieke’s goodness, if he had any, must: lay 
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rather in the ncliA'c tlum the passive ilppftr(,pioj).ti of Ufo. 
The negiitivo ohodienco to prohibitory in’ecpj)ts, npdpr 
which women uvo honiwl as well ns men, as was already 
loo clear, wo wore obliged lo Kurroiulor as hopejpsa 
Ihit it Hoeinod as if, with respect to men, whoso business 
is to do, and to labour, and to accomplish, this nogativo 
test was a seriously iuiperftie.t one ; and it was quite fl.fi 
jtossible that a man who unhappily had broken jnany 
prohibitioTis might yet exhibit positive oxcolloncos, afl 
that he. might walk tlirough life pie.kipg his way with 
th<; utmost assiduity, risking nothing and doing nothing, 
not eonnnitting a single sin, hut keoping his talent 
(•avcfully wra]it up in a, napkin, and get sent, in the pnd, 
to pulor darkne.sM ibr his ^mins, as im nnprofitahlo sorvapt. 
And this appeared the nioro important to ns, as it was 
very litth' dwelt upon by religious or moral touchers : 
at tho cud of six thousand years, tho popu|flr notion of 
vii'tno, US far as it could got itself exprossod, had npt 
risen beyond tlie more abstinence from certain spppiRo 
had actions. 

Tho king of tho boasts forgives RtSinoke on account 
of the snhstuntial servieps which at various tiraofl ho 
luis roTulered. ITis connsol was always tho w}spst-, his 
hand the pronipto.st in eases of difficulty ; and all that 
dqiffiOrity, and politeness, and cQurfesy, and exquisite 
oultijro had not been learnt without an plForj:, or ndth- 
out) Cfimpiofing many undosiruhlo tendencies ip himself. 
Man ui’o jmt W **■’■'* perfection, apd 

lloineko Imfi inn'in hiinselfTnlnablo byh-is otyp sflgflpity 
and e>5nyt''«n> iS'oisv, on fihs hupian sfng-p, n mfli} whp 
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has made himself valuable is cm'tain to bo valued. 
Howoyor wo may protend to csliniute men according 
to tho wrong things which they have done, or abstained 
from doing, wo in fact follow the oxaniplo of Nobol, the 
king of the boosts ; wo give them their places among 
ns according to tho sorvicoablenoss and (iupability which 
they diapla 3 ^ Wo might niontion not a ftnv ominont 
public servants, whom tho world delights to honour — 
ministers, statesmen, lawyers, men of scienen, artists, 
poets, soldiers, who, if tho^f were tried hy tho negative 
tost, would ftliow but a poor iignrc ; j'ot tliciv value is 
too real to bo dispoused with ; and wo t.oh>rut(j niupios- 
tioiuiblo wrong to seouro tbe services of uminent ability. 
Tho world roally docs this, and it always 1ms really 
done it from the boginniiig of tlio human liistory ; and 
it is only indolence or cowardice which has loft our 
ethical teaching halting so far behind tho universal 
and iiocos.sur'y practimi. Even cpiostioiiablo prime 
donnas, in virtue of tlioiv sweet voices, have their praises 
hymned in drawiug-i'eom and newHi)apor, and applause 
rolls over thorn, and gold and hoiwjuots showor on 
thorn from lips and hands which, except for those said 
voices, would treat ihom to a rudor iwiird. In real 
fact, M'o take our places in this world, not according to 
what we aro not, but according to what wo lU'e, His 
Holiness Pope Clement, when bis audiouco-room rang 
with furious outoi’ios for justice on Benvenuto Cellini, 
who, us fai’ as half-a-dozon murders could form a title, 
was as fait' a candidate for tho gallows as over swung 
from that unlucky wood, replied, 'All this is very well, 
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gentlemen: tlioso murders are bad things, we know 
that. But whore am I to get another Benvenuto i£ 
you hang this one for mo ? ’ 

Or, to take an ookuowlodged hero, 0110 of the old 
Greek soi’t, tlio theme of the song of the greatest of 
human poets, whom it is loss easy to refuse to admire 
than even our friend Roinoke. Take "Ulysses. It 
cannot bo said that ho kept his hands from taking what 
was not his, or his tongue from speaking what was not 
true ; and if Frau Ermolyn had to complain (as indeed 
there was too imich reason for her complaining) of cer- 
tain infirmities in her good husband lloinoko, Penelope, 
too, might have urged a tiling or two, if she had known 
as much about the matter as wo know, which the 
modern moralist would find it hard to excuse. 

After all is said, the capable man is the man to be 
admired. The man who trios and fails, what is the 
use of him? "We are in this world to do something — 
not to fail in doing it. Of your bunglers — helpless, 
inoflJoient persons, ‘ unfit alike for good or ill,’ who try 
one thing, and fail because they are Hot strong enough, 
and another, because they have not energy enough, and 
n third, because they have no ^talent — inconsistent, 
unstable, and therefore never to excel, what shall wo 
say of them P what use is thoro in them ? what hope is 
there of them P what can we wish for them ? rb ja^iror’ 
etvai irdar’ &.picrTov. It wore bettor for them they had 
never boon born. To bo aljle to do what a man tries 
to do, that is the first requisite ; and given that, wo 
may hope all things for him. ‘ IIoll is paved with 
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gpoc], inlontipns,' the proverb siiyn; and rhe ('norinoiw 
pj'oprtioif of hnd siieccsses iii (Iii'k life lie be, ( ween tbo 
desire iind llio oxeeiitiim. Give us ii inuu who is able 
to do what he settles that he de.siri's fo do, and \v('liavo 
the OIK* thiii},y indispensable. If lie eaii siieeei'd duiufif 
ill, inneh more he can sneeeed doin}? uell. Show him 
better, and, at iiuj' rate, there is a cluinee l.liat he will 
de hotlof. 

We are not eoneorned liere with lieiiveiiulo or with 
Tri3'.sseH fiirlhor than lo shew, throufjh the jiositinn 
which we all eonsent to {'ive them, that there is luneh 
niireality in our eonnnon moral talk, ap-ainst which we 
must be on oar piiard. And if we llinp; off an old 
friend, and lake to allectiup a haired ol' him which we 
do not feel, we have scarce] \’ pained hv Ihe exchiiupe, 
oven (hongh originallj* onv friendship may have been 
misplaced. 

Capability no one will deny <o lleiueke. 'I’liat is 
(ho very (/{ff'm'iiliti of hinn An ' animal eapahle ’ would 
bo Ilia sidlim'ent definition. Hero is anolher very gen- 
uinely valuable ii'ulure about, him— his wonderlul 
singleness of eharaetor. Trying, treaeherons, cunning 
.scoundrel as he is, there i.s a whoh'some tihseneo of 
hinnhng iibout liiiii. ’Cheating all the world, he never 
elients himself; and while he is a hyiioerile, he is always 
a e.otiseiouH hypoerilo — a form of c.haraeier, however 
paradoxical it may .seem, n great deal more ucee.ssihle 
to . good influenee.s Ijiaii the other of the uneonseimw 
Horl,. Ask Heuu'lco for the |irinejpk',s of ln.s life, and if 
it .suited Wh puvppHP to tell yon, lio could do sc witp. 
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the groatoat oxactnoas. Tlicro would bo no discpopancy 
botwccn Ibo profosaion and the praclioo. llo is most 
truly singlc-miudc'd, and tlioreforo atablo in his ways, 
and iberofnvo, as tlio world goes, and in tbo world’s 
sense, RUficcHsiiil. IVlictber really successful is a qnosr 
tion wo do not caro boro to ontor on ; but only to say 
tins — that of all uiisuocosaful men in every sense, oithov 
divine, or liuinan, or devilish, there is none otpuil tp 
TJunyiui’s Mr Facing-both-waj'^s — the fellow with one 
eye on heaven and one on earth — who sinooroly preuchos 
ono thing, and sincoroly does another ; and from the 
intonaity of his unreality is uiiablo either to aoo or foci 
the oontradiotiou. Serving God with his lips, iiud with 
the half of his mindwhioliisnot bound up in the world, 
and serving the dovil Avith his actions, and with the 
othpr half, ho is substantially trying to cheat both God 
and the dovU, and is, in fact, only cheating himself and 
his neighbours. This, of all charnotors upon the oapth, 
appears to us to bo tho ono of whom there is no hope 
at all — a character becoming, in those days, alarmingly 
abundant ; and the abundance of whsoh mahes us find 
oven in a Roinolce un inexpressible relief. 

But what wo most thoroughly value in him is his 
capacity. lie can do what he sets' to work tp do. Thpt 
blind instinct with which the world shouts and plnps 
its hand for the successful man, is ono of thosp latent 
impulses in us which aro tnier than we know ; it is tho 
universal oonfossional to which Haturo loads ps, and, in 
her u|toloranc,o pf disguise and hypocrisy, compels us 
to be pur owp accusers. WlioeyeF can 5}ucoeed in a 
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given condition of society, oiin succcHsd <nily in .virtue 
of fulfilling tlni towns wliicli .society exacts ofliiin ; and if 
he can fulfil thorn triumphantly, of course it rowurds 
him and praises him. Ho is what tlio rasl, of the world 
would bo, if their powers wore equal to their desires, 
IIo has accomplished what, they all are vaguely, and 
with hnporfoct consiatmiey, struggling to ueeompHsh ; 
and the character of the conqueror — the moans and 
ajjplianoes by which ho liaa climbctd up that great pin- 
nacle on which ho stands victorious, thn observed of all 
observers, is no moro than a very exact indicator of tho 
amount of real virluo in tlm ago, out of which ho stands 
prominent. 

Wo aro forced to aelcnowlcdge that it was not a very 
virtuous ago in which lloincko mntlo himself a groat 
man ; hut that was tho fault of tho ago as much as tho 
fault of him. His nature is to sutuiced wherever ho is. 
If the age had rotjuired Bfnncthing else of him, then ho 
would have boon Homething else. Whatever it liud said 
to him, ‘ Do, and I will nuiko you my hero,’ that 
Roineko would Imnre done. No appotitu luakos a slave 
of him — no faculty refuses ohedicnco to ln.s will. His 
eutiro nature is under perfect organic control to tho one 
supremo authority. And tho one ohjoot for which ho 
lives, and for which, let his lot have bcim oa.st in what* 
over contury it might, ho Avould always have lived, is 
to rise, to thrive, to pW),spor, and hcconio great. 

Tho world as ho found it mhuI to him — -Prey upon 
us ; wo are your oyster, lot your wit open vs. If you 
will only do it olovorly — if you will take care that wo 
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shall noil cloao upon yoiu’ fingers in tho process, you 
xnay dbvouv us at your pleasure, and wo shall feel our- 
selves highly honoured. Gun wo wonder nt a fox of 
Iloinoko’s ubilitios taking such a world at its word ? 

Aivd lot it not ho supposed that society in this earth 
of ours is over so viciously put together, is over so totally 
withouli organic life, that a vogue, unredeemed by any 
merit, oun prosper in it, Tlioro is no atrcngtli in rot- 
tenness ; and wluai it comcB to that, society dies and 
falls in pieces. iSuccoss, us it is called, oven worldly 
Hucoess, is impossible, without some oxoreiso of what is 
called moral virtue, without .sonic portion of it, infinite- 
Biinally huiall, porluips, but still soino. Courage, for iii- 
atiinee, steady self-con fidenco, self-trust, self-reliance — 
that only basis and foundation-stone on which a strong 
charaetor can rear itsolf~do wo not sec this in RoinekeP 
Wliilo he lives, ho lives for himsolf j but if he comes 
to dying, ho can die like his hctlors ; and his wit is not 
of that olforvoscont sort which will fly away at the sight 
of death and leave liim panic-stricken. It is true there 
is It meaning to that word courage, x^hich was perhaps 
not to ho found hi tho dictionary in which Ecinelce 
studied. ‘ I hope I am afraid of notliing. Trim,’ said 
my undo Toby, ' except doing a wrong thing.’ With 
lloindke thoro was no ‘ except,’ Ilis digestive powers 
shrunk from no action, good or bad, which would serve 
his turn. Yet i1; required no slight measure of courage 
to treat his follow-creatures with tho steady disrespect 
with which lleinoko treats, theta. To walk dong 
among them, regardless of any interest but his own ; 
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out of niQi'e waiitomiohs In Imok tlioiii up Uito si) iiuuiy 
oocik-ohiilbra, and spin llicm ibr las plousure ; nut like 
Domitiim, with an imperial army to lioltl tlieiu clown 
during tho o|)oi“.ifcii>n, but w'ith no otlu'r assist iince but 
Ilia own little, body and largo wit; it was sotnolbing to 
Vontuve, upon. And a world wliieli would submit t.o bc! 
BO treated, Avluit cjould bo do but de.spisc!:' 

To the animals utterly below ourseh’os, extc-riml to 
our own six-uios, avo bold ourselves bound by no law. 
Wo au}'' to thoiii, rm huh rolil‘i, without, any uneasymis- 
givings. Wo ltd) tho bee.s of tluav lioiu'y, the euttlo of 
tbeir lives, the horse and the ass of their libin-ly. We 
kill tho wild uidumls thtit tlu'y may mil. iulrndbre with 
our pleasures ; and uoknowledgi? oiir.«t'l vo.s bound to 
thoiu by no terms except wluit are dietuled by our own 
oonvouicnoe. And why bIuiuM Ueineko have uekuuw- 
ledged an ohligatiou any more than wo, to eroatures so 
utl,orly below Jiimsclf ? Ho was so ehjver, as our friend 
said, that lie hud a right. That he (Uiu/tl treui, them 
so, Mr Cavlylo would say, proves tliat, lie had a right. 

But it is a mwlake to say ho is w ilhout a e.onsiaoneo. 
JNo bold oreuturc is ever totally without one. Evou 
lago shmv.s some sort of uonseienoo. 1 le.spee.l ing nothing 
olso in heaven or earth, he respeots and even revomneeB 
his own intelloet. After one of tho.se sweet interviows 
with llodorigo, liLs, what we, must cull eonseiouee, takoB 
him to beoount for his eonipuny ; and he pleads to it in 
llis own justiticiiliou 

Kill' I miuu luvii giuimil kunwUtiliru stiiiiiltl priijUttu 
tViiri' I til Mii«(« mym'U’ wiili imi:it n mihio 
nut t’wr uiy kpui'i uud |)i'uJa. 
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Rciuoke, if we take tbo uiaas of his misdoeds, preyed 
clrieliy, like our own llobin Hood, on rojjuos who Avere 
gTOiiler rog'ues lluiu himself. If Bruin chose to steal 
iLusteviol’s honey, if llintzo trespassed in the priest’s 
gi'inmry, they AA'ero but liikon in their own evil-doings. 
And Avluit is Isogrim, the AA'orsb (if lleinoko’s victims, 
but a groat heavy, stupid, hiwloss brute ? — fair typo, 
Avo Avill suppose, of not a few Front-do-Bcnufs and other 
B(i-called iroblos of the poet’s ora, Avhoso Avill to do inis- 
cHof AA'as happily liiuited by their obtusouoss. V\^c 
roimnubor that French baron — Gilbert do Betsi, avc 
believe, avus Ids tiiiino — Avho, like Isegritu, had studied 
at the uuivorsitio.s, and pas.sod for learned, whoso aftor- 
dinnor pastuno for many yeans, as it proved at last, aa'iis 
to out children’s throats for the pleasure of Avatohing 
them die. Wo may Avell feel gratitude that a Eeineke 
Avns provided to bo the scourge of suoii monsters as 
these ; and wo have a thorough pure, exuberant satis- 
faction in seeing tho iutolloct in that little weak body 
trimnph over thoni and trample them down. This, 
indeed, this victoi’y of iutelloot over briito force, is one 
groat secret of our pleasure in tho poem, and goes far, 
in tho Oai’ljdo direction, 10 satisfy us that, at anj^ rate, 
it is not giA'on to niore base physical strength to Avin in 
tho buttle of life, even in times Avhen physical sti'ongth 
is apparently tho only rooegubied power. 

Wo aro insensibly falliug from our self-ussuiuod 
judicial oitlce into that of advocacy ; and sliding into 
what rally be plausibly urged, rather than standing fast 
on whill we can sui-ol}' uifixiii. Yet there are cases 
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when it is fitting for tlio judge to fiecoiuc the udvocato 
of an undofonded prisoner; and iidvocuoy is only 
plausible when a few words of truth arc mixed with 
what wo say, like the few drops of wiiu* whioh eolour 
and faintly flavour the largo dratight of water. Such 
few grains or drops, whatever they may he, w<} must 
leave to the kindness of Koymird’s iVieuds to distil for 
him, while we continue a lit.tle longer in the same 
strain. 

After all, it ma3‘ ho said, what is it in man's nature 
which is iwlly admirable ¥ It is idle for tis to waste 
our labour in passing Ileimdco through the moral cru- 
cihlo unlosH we sluill roeoguize thi' results when wo 
obtain them; and in those moral K(!ieii(;e.s oiir analytical 
tests can only ho ohfaiuod hj'^ a study of our own in- 
tomul oxporicnco. If wo desire to know what wo 
admire in Boinoko, wo must look for what we admire in 
ourselves. .And what i.s thutl’ Is it wliat on »Sunda3’H, 
and on sot occasions, and when we are mouiif<'d on our 
moral stilts, wo are pleased to call goodness, pwthil}', 
ohcdieiico, liumilit.3" ? Is it? Is it really? Is it not 
rather the fucio and i'orm which imLuro )niide — the 
strength which is ours, wo know not how — our talents, 
our rank, our posswsions ? It appears to us that wo 
most value in mu'sclves and most admire in our noigh- 
hour, not nctpiisitious, hnii/i/h. A man does not praise 
himself for being good. If ho praise li{m.s<tlf lio is not 
good. The iii’st couilition of goodness is foi'gotfulnoBS of 
self ; and where self has eulerod, under liowovor plausible 
a form, the health is hut skin-deep, and underneath tlmre 
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is corruption. And so through everything ; we value, 
wo arc' vain of, proud of, or whatever you please to call 
it, not what wo havo done for ourselves, but what has 
been done for us — what has been given to us by the 
upper powers. We look up to high-born men, to 
wealthy men, to fortunate men, to clever men. Is it 
not so f Whom do we choose for tho county member, 
tho magistrate, tho ofdcor, tho minister? Tho good 
man wo leave to tho humble onjoyinont of his goodness, 
and wo look out for the able, or tho wealthy. And 
again of the wealthy, as if on every sido to witness to 
tho samo universal law, tho man who with no labour 
of his own has inherited a fortune, ranks highor in tho 
world’s osleom tlian his father who made it. Wo take 
rank by descent. iSuch of us as havo tho longest pedi- 
gree, and are therefore tho farthest removed from tho 
first who made t\o fortmio and founded tho family, we 
are the noblest. Tlio nearer to tho fountain tho fouler 
tho stream ; and that first ancestor, who has soiled his 
fingers by labour, is no bettor than a parvenu. 

And as it is with what we value, 90 it is with what 
we blame. It is an old story, that there is no one who 
would not in his heart prefer being a knave to being a 
fool ; and when we fail in a piece of attempted roguery, 
as Coleridge has wisely observed, though reasoning 
unwisely from it, we lay the blame, not on our own, 
moral nature, for wliioh we are responsible, but on our 
intellectual, for which wo are not responsible. Wo do 
not say what knaves, wo say what fools, we have been ; 
perplexing Coleridge, who regards it as a phenomenon 

vox.. I. 40 
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of some floop moriil disorder j wliert'iw it is but one 
moi'o ovifloiK'!' of tbo uiiivui’siil iuot tliiil' ■/(//v uro llio 
true uiid proper object of iipprociiilioii ; cud ms wo od- 
luiro men for possesBiiip; p’ift.s, so wo bbmio iboni for 
tlieiv iibsence. Tin? noble mun is Ibo pfU'd inaii ; uie 
ifvnoblo is tbe uiipMilod ; nud (lu'ndbn^ wo Ii!iv<> only to 
Btule M sinijib' luw in siniplt' Io Imvo u full 

solution of tin' oiiigitiii of Itoinolco. Flo Itas <i'|f!;s 
enon<»li ; of tluit, iit loiist, tln-vi' omu bfi no doubl. ; and 
if ho laclcK the f'ift in ur-o tlioni in Iho way whioli wo 
call good, at loast lie uses ihoni suoeossi'ully. lHa vie- 
thuH arc loss giRisI Ilian ho, and ihofclbro loss noble; 
and thorolbro ho has a right 1o use limn as In* jiloaHOs. 

And, after all, what are Ihoso vioiimsl' Among the 
hoavicRt charges which wore urged against him was the 
killing uTid eating of that wrofehed '•iScharl'otiohhc— • 
Bharpheak — ^tho crow’s wife. Jt. is widl lhat ihere arc 
two sides to ovray sinry. A ])oor weary fox, ii, Nonmed, 
was not. to bo allowed to enjoy a (piioi. slot']! in (ho sun- 
shino but. what an unclean oarrion binl must come down 
and take a peck "at liim. Wo oan fool no sympathy 
with the outcrie.'s of the crow husband ovm* (he futo of 
tho unforl,unat<i Khui'jtbeak. Wofully, ho says, ho flew 
over (.ho place whore, a few momontM before, in tho 
glory of glossy plumage, a loving w'ife sat croaking 
out her passion for him, and found nothing — nothing 
but a little hlood and a ihw torn featliers — .aU also clean 
gone and utterly uholishod. Well, and if i(. was so, it 
was a hlank prospect for him, Init tho earth was well 
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rid of her j anr] for iicrsolf, ij, \^-uh |i lughpf to Tbe 
assimilated intq the body of Epii^oke than to yeifiiiin in 
a miserable individuality to be a layer of carrion .crow's 
eggs. 

And then for Eellyn, and for llruin, and for, HintTie, 
and the rest, who would needs bo meddling with what 
was no concern of theirs — ^\vhat is there in them to 
challenge cither regret or inty? ThejMnado love to 
their oconpaiion. 

'Tis flimKPi'oun wluai tlio linmir iiiitiirn fulls 
Itiitwpoii (ho piiHS inul foil incHiisod pmn(s 
Of iniphty oiiiingites : 

'J'lioy lio not iiofir onr oonscionoo, 

Ah ! if thoj' wore nil. But there is one misdeed, 
one which ovrtweighs all others whatsoever — a crime 
which it is useless to palliate, let oirr other fi'iond sny 
what he pleased j and Boiueko himself felt it so. It 
sat heavy, for him, on his sonl, and alone of all the 
actions of his life we are certain that he 'tyislipd it 
undono — ^tho death and eating of that poor foolish 
Larape, tlip liare. It 'tyas a paltry revenge in Jlpinek*\ 
Lampe had told tales of him ; ho haiJ complained that 
Rcineke, under pi’etencc of teaching him his (latechism, 
had seiseid him apd tried to mnrdqr him ; ap4 though 
lui prpyplsed hia fate by thrusting himsjelf, after such 
a warning, into the jaws of Malopartp, Epineke he- 
traya an nnpasipeas about it in confession; and, up-; 
lilfip liiinaplfi fpola it nncessaiy jp piako aoroo sort of an 
osjense, 

(^•rip^bart, the ^plgpr, Bgipoltp’s fatlter oopfps^or, 
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aad been obliged to speak sovoroly of the soviousnosa 
of the offence. ‘ You see/ Ileiuoko answers : — 

To holp miL'solf out through tlio wurW in a qiioiir sort of linMiir.ss : oiio 

oiiii nut 

Kocp, you know, quito altogether iw puro n'< one ('iin in the eloiHter. 
Whan wo uro haiulliiig honoy wo now iiml tlinn Itok nt unr lltigoia. 
l,nmpo aoroly provokwl imi ; ho friskoil nhont tliia wiiy itnil flint wuy, 
TTp anil down, tiiidor iiiy eyes, iiml Im lonkod .lo fnt niid «o jully, 
llofilly I oonld not ii'Hwt it. 1 imtindy forgot hoiv I loved him. 

And then ho was ao Btupid. 

But oven tlii.«i ucknowledginont does nut sai.iHfy 
Roinoko. llis mind is tividonlly .Hufteiietl, and it, was 
on tlmt occasion that he poured out ln.s palhotic 

lamentation over tlio sad eoudilion of tlui world- so 

fluent, so musicnl, «<• tmiclftiig, (hat Oriruhtirt listenc'd 
with wide eyes, unable, till it luid run to thif length of 
tv Boruion, to collect hini.solf. It is true tluvt at lust ln.s 
office as ghostly fatlicr obligfnl him to put in tv slight 
domiirror : — 

Unelo, tho Imdgor replied, why, theae urn tlin aiim of your iieiglihmira ; 
Yotira, I should think, wore stiilleieiit, iiml rather more now to tlio purpose, 

But ho sighs to think whiit tv bishop Hoimdeo wtmld 
have made. 

And now, for tho prosont, farowoll to Roinoke 
Puohs, and to tho song in which lus glory is enshrined, 
tho "VVolt-Bibd — ^Biblo of this worltl—* as Goethe culled 
it, tho most oxtiuisito moral satire, uu wo will call it, 
which has ever been composed. It is not addrosaod to 
a passing mode of folly or of profligacy, but it touches 
tho poronnial iiivtuvo of ntivtikiiul, laying hare oui* own 
sympathioa, nud tustos, tvml wctvkuosscB, witJi im keen 
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and true an edge as wten tlie living world of tlie old 
Swabian poot winced under its earliest utterance. 

Humorous in tlie bigb pui’e sense, every' laugb 
whiob it gives may have its echo in a sigh, or may 
glide into it as excitement subsides into thought ; and 
yot, for those who do not caro to find matter therd 
either for thought or sadness, may remain innocently 
as a laugh. 

Too strong for railing, too kindly and loving for 
the bitterness of irony, the poem is, as tho world itself, 
a book where each man will find what his nature 
enables him to sec, which giVos us back each our own 
image, and teaches us each the lesson which each of us 
desires to learn. 
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PAJiT 1. 

‘ TT is all vary lino,' said tho Gut, yawning, and 
1 . atrolcliing horsclf ugaiuHt iho Ibndiir, ' but it is 
rathei’ a boro ; I don't soo tlio nso ol' it.' .Slio ruisnd 
liorsoU', and arranging bor tail into a ring, anil stmliug 
lifvsoir 'll tho middlo of il., with lior lore paws in ti 
straight lino IVoiii her sliouldoiv, ut right angles to tho 
Iioarth-rug, she Ufokud iwnsively at tlio lire. ‘It is 
very odd,’ sho wont on, ‘ tJioro is my iioor Tom ; ho is 
gone. I saw him sU},ttehod out in tlio yard. 1 spoko 
to him, and ho look no iioliao ol' me. Ho won't, I 
siipposo, over any more, for they put liiiii iindor tho 
earth. Niuo follow ho was. it is wonderful how littlo 
ono euros about it. Ho many jolly oveuings wo spent 
together ; and now I seem to got on tpiito as well with- 
out him. I wonder whut has booomo of him ; and my 
last uhildrun, too, what has bueumu of ihuiu S' What 
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are WQ horo for i' I would ask the hion, only they are 
so coiicoitod and stuiiid they eiin’t iindei’stimd what we 
say. I hear them droning away, teaching their little 
ones every day ; telling tlietn to be good, aiid to do what 
they iii'o hid, and all that. Nobody over (.ells me to do 
nuytliiug ; if they do I don’t do il., and I am very good. 

I wonder whether I shoidd bo any butter if I minded 
more. I’ll ask the Dog.’ 

‘ 1 )og,’ said she, to a little fat spaniel ooilod up on, a 
mat, lilco a hidy’.s mulf witli a head and tail stuck on to 
it, ‘ Dog, what do you make of it all f ’ 

The Dog faintly opened his languid oyos, looked 
sleepily at the Oat for u iiiomont, and dropped them 
uguin. 

* Dog,’ she said, ‘ I want to talk to you ; don’t go 
to sleep. Can’t you answer a civil question P ’ 

‘ Don’t bother me,’ said the Dog, ' I am tired. I 
stood on my hind legs ton minutes this morning before 
I could get my breakfast, and it hasn’t agreed with me.’ 

‘ Who told you to do it ? ’ said tho Cat. 

‘ Why, the lady I have to take eare of mo,’ replied 
the Dog. 

‘ Do you feel any bettor for it. Dog, after you have 
boon standing on your legs ? ’ asked she. 

‘ Hav’u’t I told you, you stupid Cat, that it hasn’t 
agreed with mo P let mo go to sloop and don’t plague 
mo.* 

‘ But I moan,’ persisted the Cat, ' do you Ibel iui- 
pf oved, as tho muu call it ? They toll their childi'oh, 
that ii‘ they do what they oi’e told they w'ill improve, 
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and grow good and groat. Do you fool good and great P ’ 

'What do I know?’ said the Dog. 'I eat iny 
breakfast and am happy. Lot me alono.’ 

‘Do you novel* think, 0 Dog Avithout a soul ! Do 
you never wondor what dogs are, and what this world 
isP’ 

Tho Dog stretched liiinsolf, and rolled ki.s oyos 
lazily round tho i-oom. ‘ I coiuauvo,’ he said, ‘ that tho 
Avorld is for dogs, and men and women are put into it 
to take care of dogs ; wotnoii to take care of little dogs 
like mo, and mon for tho big dogs like those in tho 
yard — and csits,’ ho continued, ‘are to know tlusir 
plaoo, and not to bo troublesome.’ 

‘ Thoy boat you sometimes,’ said the Oat. ‘ Why 
do thoy do that ? They never boat me.’ 

‘ If they forgot thoir plaoc.s, and bent me,’ snarled 
tho Dog, ‘I bite thoin, and thoy don’t do it again. I 
should like to bito you, too, you nasty Cat ; you havo 
woke mo up.’ 

‘ Thcro may bo truth in what you say,* said tho 
Oat, calmly ; ‘ but^ I think your view is limited. If 
you listonod like me you would hear tho mon say it was 
all made for thorn, and you and I wore mado to amuse 
them.’ ' 

‘ They don’t dai*c to say so P ’ said tho Dog. 

‘They do, indued,’ said the Oat. ‘.I hear many 
things Avhieh yon lose hy sleeping so much. Thoy 
think I am asleep, mul so they are not ufVaid to talk 
before mo ; but my ears are open when my eyes are shut.’ 

‘ You surprise mo,* said tho Dog. ‘ I never listen 
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to them, except when I take notice of them, and then 
they never talk of anything except of me.’ 

'I could toll you a thing or two about yourself 
whioh you don’t know,’ said the Cat. ‘You have never 
hoard, I dare say, tlint once upon a tune your fathers 
lived in a temple, and that people prayed to thorn ? ’ 

‘ Prayed I what is that ? ^ 

‘ "Why, they went on thoir knees to you to ask you 
to give them good things, just as you stand on your toes 
to them now to ask for your breulcfast. You don’t 
know either that you have got one of those bright 
things wo see up in the air at night called after you P ’ 

‘ Well, it is just what I said,’ answered the Dog. 

‘ I told you it was all mode for us. They never did 
anything of that sort for you.’ 

‘ Didn’t they P Why, there was a whole city whore 
the people did nothing else, and as soon as wo got stiff 
and couldn’t move about wiy more, instead of being put 
under the gi’ound like poor Tom, wo used to bo stuffed 
full of all sorts of nice things, and kept bettor than wo 
were when we were olive.’ n 

' You are a very wise Oat,* answered her companion, 
' but what good is it knowuig all this P ’ 

‘ Why, don’t you see,’ said she, ‘ they don’t do it 
any more. Wo are going down in the world, wo are, 
and that is why living on in this way is such an 
unsatisfactory sort of thing. I don’t moan to complain 
for mysolf, and you needn’t. Dog ; wo have a q^uiot life 
of it ; but a quiet life is not the thing, and if there is 
nothing to be done except sleep and eat, and eat and 
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aiot'p, why, as I said bol'oro, I don’t ,soo tlio use of it. 
Thei’o is somethiug nioro iu it than that; (honj was 
once, and there will bo again, and I sha’ii't bo liappy 
till I find it out. It is a shame, lh»g, 1 saj'. 'rim men 
have been hero only a lew thousand years, and wo — 
why, wo have boon hero hiiiicireds of thonsaiid.s: if wo 
are older, wo ought k) bo wiser. I’ll go and ask tho 
creatures iu tho wotal.’ 

‘ You’ll loam more iVom the men,’ said the Dog, 

‘ 'I'lLoy arc stupid, and tht'y don’t know what 1 .say 
to them; besides, they are so (auieelted they eare Ibr 
nothing except themselvii.s. No, I shall try what I euu 
do iu tho woods. I’d us soon go after poor 'I'oiii as .slay 
living any loiigor liko tins.’ 

‘ And whoro is x)oor 'rom Y ’ yawned llio Dog. 

‘That is just 0110 of tho (hing.s I want to know,* 
answered she. ‘ Poor Tom is lying umler the yard, or 
tho akin of him, but wlmtlier that is I ho whole 1 dim’t 
feel so sure. They didn’t ihink so in tlio eity I kdd 
you about. It is a boatilifid da_^. Dog; you won’t take 
a trot out with nJcj'* she added wisi fully. 

‘Whol' If’ said tho Dog. ‘Nhittpiite.* 

‘ You may get s\/ wi.se,’ said she. 

‘ Wisdom i.s gowl,’ said the Dog; ‘but so is the 
hearth-rug, tiuiuk you ! * 

‘ Put you may' ho frue,* said she. 

‘ 1 sliall havo to hunt I’or my own dintnjr,’ said ho. 

' But, Dog, thoy may pray l,o you again,’ said sho. 

‘ .Blit 1 sha’u’t havo a soi'lor mat to sleep upon. Cat, 
ui^d us I am raiiier duUuule, that is u cuusiduration.* 
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So tho Dojj wouldn’t go, tuid tlio Out aot oil' l)y horsolf 
to Icuru how to ho Imppy, and to bo all that a Out oould 
bo. It was a lino aunny morning. Sho (Ictonnincd W 
try tho uioadow firat, and, after an hour or two, if aho 
liacl not aucooudod, tlion to go off to tho wood. A 1)1 aok- 
hird wliB piping away on a thorubush aa if hia heart was 
running over with happinoss. 'Plio Cat liad broak- 
fastod, aild so was ablo to listen without any mixture of 
fooli)ig, Sho didn’t snoak. Sho walked boldly iip 
under tho bush, and tho bird, seeing slio had no bad 
purpose, sat still and sung on. 

' Good inoi'iiing, lilackbird ; you seoni to be enjoy- 
ing youraolf this fino day.’ 

‘ Good morning, Oiit.’ 

‘ Blackbird, it- is an odd iiuostiou, perhaps. What 
ought 0110 to do to bo as happy as youf ’ 

‘ llo your duty. Out.’ 

‘ But what is uiy duty, Blackbird ? ’ 

‘ Take euro of your little ones. Cat.’ 

‘ 1 hav’n’t any,’ said sho. 

‘ Thou sing to your mate,’ .said tho bird. 

‘ Tom is dead,’ said sho. 

‘ Boor Oat ! ' said tho bird. ‘ Then sing over his 
grave. If your song is sad, you will lind your heart 
grow Kghtor for it.’ 
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' Mercy I ’ tliouglit the Cat. ‘ I could do a little 
singing with a living lover, hut I never heard of 
singing for a dead one. But you see, bird, it isn’t eats’ 
nature. Wlien I nm cros-s, I mow. When I am pleased, 
I purr ; but I must bo pleased first. T can’t purr myself 
into happiness.’ 

‘ I am afraid tlioro is sornetliing the matter witli 
your heart, my Cat. It wants warming ; good-byc.’ 

Tho Blackbird flew away. Tho Out looked sadly 
after him. ‘ Ho thinks I am like him ; and ho doesn’t 
know that n cat is a cat,’ said she. * As it happeus, 
now, I feel n grout deal for a cat. If T hadn’t got a 
heart I shouldn’t bo unhupi)y. I won’t bo angry. I’ll 
try that great fat follow.* 

Tho Ox lay placidly cliowiug, with content beam" 
ing out of Lis oyos and playing on bis mouth. 

‘ Ox,’ sho said, * what is tho way to bo happy ? * 

* I)o your duty,’ said tho Ox. 

' Bother,’ said tho Cat, ' duty again I What is it, 
Ox?’ 

‘ Got your diimoi’,’ said the Ox. 

‘ But it is got for me, Ox ; and I have nothing to 
do but to cat it.' 

‘ Well, oat it, then, like me.’ 

' So I do ; but I am not happy for all that.’ 

‘ Thou you arc a very wicked, ungrateful Out,’ 

Tho Ox munched away. A Beo busszod into a but* 
tcrcup under tho Out’s nose. 

‘ I hog your pardon,’ said tho Oat, ‘ it isn’t curiosity 
-^hat are you doing P ’ 
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‘Doing my duty ; don’t stop me, Oat. ’ 

‘ But, Bee, wliat is your duty P ’ 

‘ Making honoy,’ said tho Beo. 

‘ T wisli I ooiild mako honey,’ sighed the Cat. 

‘Do you moan to say you can’t P’ said tho Beo. 

‘ How stupid you must ho. What do you do, then P ’ 

‘ I do nothing, Beo. I can’t got anything to do.’ 

‘ You won’t get anything to do, you mean, you lazy 
Cat! You are a good-for-nothing drone. Do you 
know whnt we do to our drones P Wo kill them; and 
that is all they aro fit for. Good morning to you.' 

‘ Well, I am sure,’ said tho Oat, ‘they are treating 
mo oivilly ! I had hotter have stopped at homo at this 
rate. Stroke iny wliiskora ! heartless I wicked ! good- 
for-nothing ! stupid ! and only fit to bo killed ! This 
is a pleasant beginning, anyhow. I must look for some 
wiser creatures than those are. What shall I do P I 
know. I know whore I \viil go.’ 

It was in tho middle of tho wood. The bush was 
very dark, but sho found him by his wonderful eye. 
Presently, as she got used to the light^ sho distinguished 
a sloping roll of feathers, a rounded breast, surmounted 
by a round head, sot close to tho body, without an inch 
of a nock intervening. ‘ How wi8e''he looks ! ’ she said ; 
‘ what a braia ; what a forehead I His head is not long, 
but what an expanse I and what a depth of earnest- 
ness 1 ’ The Owl sloped his head a little on one side ; 
tho Oat slanted hors upon tho other. Tho Owl sot it 
straight again, tho Oat did tho same. They stood look- 
ing in this way for some minutes ; at last, in a whisper- 
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iiig voice, the Owl said, ‘ arc you, who preflume 
to look into my ropoac P Puss on upon youi> way, 
and carry elsewhere those prying eyes.’ 

‘ 0 wonderful Owl,’ said the Oat, ' you arc wise, 
and I want to ho wise; and T ain eorue to you to 
teach me.’ 

A tllni floated backwards and forwards ov(’r the 
Owl’s eyes ; it was his way of showing that ho was 
pleased. 

'I have heard in our school room,' went on (he Oat, 
‘ that, you sat on the shonhler of Pallas, and she told 
you all about it.’ 

‘ And what would you know, 0 my daughter ? ’ said 
the Owl, 

‘ Everything,’ said the Out, 'everything. l'’irHt of 
all, how to be happjn’ 

‘ Mice content yon not, niy child, oven as they con- 
tent not me,' said the fhvl. ‘ It is good.’ 

‘Mi(!o indeed!’ said the (lat. ; 'nr», Parlour Oats 
don’t cat mice. I liaA'ohet.ter than ini(;e, and no t,roid)le 
to got it ; hut I want something more.’ 

‘The body’s itfcat is provid('d. You would now (ill 
your soul P ’ 

'T want to impvuve,’ .said tlu> Oat. 'T want soino- 
tliiiig to do. I want to And out wliat (In; en'atimvs call 
my duty.’ 

‘ You would loam how t.o employ those' happy lumrs 
of yoni’ Ipifture? — ^rather, how to main' tlu'ivi happy hy 
a. >vorthy use ? Jlcditale, O (.'at! meditate! meditate 1’ 

'That is the vnry thing,’ said slie, 'Meditate! 
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that i« \ylint, I like above nil tlnTig;^. Only T wij.'jit. tp 
know liow : I want somotlung to inerlitato about. Tell 
iiio, Owl, and I will bless you every hour of the ^ay aa 
J ait by tlie parlour tiro.’ 

' I will t(!ll you,’ answered the Owl, ' what I lu),V 0 
been thinking of ever sinoo the moon changed. You 
ahull luko it home with you and think about it too ; and 
the nexl. full moon you shall come again to mo: yyowill 
eoiniiare our eonelusions.’ 

‘.Delightful! delightfid I ’ said the Cat. ‘Whatia 
it P I will i.ry this minute.’ 

‘ From the bogiuning,* replied the Owl, ‘ our race 
have been ponsidoring which tirst oxi.stod, the Owl or 
tho egg. The f)wl comes from the egg, but likewiao 
the egg from the Owl.’ 

' Mercy ! ’ said the Oat. 

‘Fi'oni sunrise to sunset I ponder on it, 0 Oat! 
When I refieot on tho beauty of the complete Owl I 
think that must have been first us tho onnso is greater 
than the ofi'ect. 'When I romember my own childhood 
I incline the other way.’ 

'Well, but how are we to find out?? ’ said the Cat. 

‘ Find out I ’ said the Owl. ‘ We can never find 
out. Tire beauty of the question ip, that its solution is 
impossible. What would become of all oiir delightful 
rouHonings, 0 unwise Ciit, if we wore so unhappy as to 
know ? ’ 

‘ lint whai, in tho world is the good pf thinking 
about it, if you can’t, O Owl ? ’ 

‘ My ol|.ild, that is a foolisl^ question- It 
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in order that the thoughts on these things may stimu- 
late ■wonder. It is in wonder that the Owl is great.’ 

‘Then you doar’t know luiything at all,’ said the 
Oat. ‘What did you sit on I’allaa’s shoulder for? 
You must havo gone to sleep.’ 

‘Your tone is over- flippant, Cat, for philo.si>pliy, 
The highest of all knowledge is to know that we know 
nothing.’ 

The Oat nnwlo two great arches with hor hae.k and 
hor tail. 

‘ Bless the mother that laid you,” said she. ' You 
wore dx'oppod by mistake in a goo-so-nest. You won’t 
do. I don’t know juueh, hut T am not siush a oreatuvo 
as you, anyhow. A groat white thing ! ’ 

She straightened her body, stuck her tail up f)u 
end, and innrchod off with much dignity. Bu(', though 
she respected herself rather more than before, sho was 
not on tho way to the end of hor diflicultie.s. She tried 
all tho creatures sho mot without advancing a step. 
They had all the old story, ‘ Do your duty.’ But each 
had its own, and no one could tell her what hors was, 
Only one point they all agreed upon — tho duty of get- 
ting their dinner when they wore hungry. The day 
wore on, and sho began to think sho would liko hors. 
Her meals came so regularly at homo that she scarcely 
know whttt hxxngor was ; hut now tho sensation came 
over hor very palpably, and sho experienced quite now 
emotions as tho hares and rabbits skipped about her, or 
as she spied a bird upon a tree. For a moment sho 
thought she would go hack and cat tho Owl — ^ho was 
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the most tiseloss creature she had seen ; but on second 
thouf^its she didn’t fancy ho would be nice : besides 
that, his claws wore sharp and his beak too. Presently, 
however, as she sauntered down the path, she came on 
a little open patch of green, in iJie middle of which a 
fine fat llabbit was sitting. There was no escape. 
The path ended there, and the bushes wore so thick 
on each side tiiat ho cf)uldii't got away except through 
her paws, 

' Really,’ ani<l the Oat, ‘ I don't wish to bo trouble- 
some ; I woiddn’t do it if I could help it ; but I am 
vt?ry hungry ; I am afraid I must oat you. It is very 
unpleasant, I assure you, to mo as well as to you.’ 

The poor Rabbit beggwl for mercy. 

‘ Well,’ said slie, ' I tliink it is hard ; I do really — 
and, if the law could be altered, I should be the first to 
welcome it. But what can a cat do? You oat the 
grass ; I eat you. But, Rabbit, I wish you would do 
me a favour.’ 

‘Anything to save my life,’ said the Rabbit. 

‘ It is not exactly that,’ said tho Oat j ‘ but I haven’t 
been used to kilUng my own food, an3. it is disagreeable. 
Couldn’t you die P T shall hui't you dreadfully if I kill 
you.’ <1 

‘ Oh 1 ’ said the Rabbit, ‘ you are a kind Oat ; I see 
it in your eyes, and your whiskers don’t curl like those 
of tho oats in tho woods. I am sure you will spare me.’ 

‘ But, Rabbit, it is a question of principle. I have 
to do my duty ; and tho only duty I have, as far as I 

can make out, is to get my dinner.’ 

vox.. 1 . 


n 
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‘ If you kill me, Oat, to do your duty, T ska’n’t bo 
ablo to do mine/ 

It AVrts a doubtful point, iind the Cut avuh now to 
oaauistry. ‘ Wliat is your duty ? ’ said mIki. 

‘ I have Hovon littlo omw air homo — H(iVon liil.h' om\s, 
and they will all die without mo. ,l*ray lot mo fjn.’ 

‘ 'VVluit ! do you tuko oaro of your childron ? ' aaid 
the Cat. ' How intorcMting ! I Hhould likts i.o soo that ; 
take mo.’ 

‘ Oh ! you. would eat tliom, you would,* aaid the ■ 
Rabbit. ‘ No ! better oat mo tlmu them. No, no.* 

‘ Woll, woll,’ said tho Cat, ‘ I don’t know ; 1 auj)- 
poao I couldn’t answer for luysolf. t dim’t think I um 
right, for duty is pleasant, and it i.s very unplouwiut io 
be 80 hungry ; but I suppose you must go, You seom 
a good Rabbit. Are you Imppy, Rabbit Y ’ 

‘ Happy I oh, dear beautiful Cat ! if you spare mo 
to ray poor babies ! ’ 

‘ Pooh, piKih ! * said tho Cat, peevishly 5 ' I don't 
want fine speeclies; I meant whothor you thought it 
worth Avhilo to be alivo ? Of course you do ! It don’t 
matter. Go, and\ecp out of my Avay ; for, if I don’t 
find somothiug to oat, yon may not got off another 
time. Clot along, lUibhit,’ , 
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PART III 

I'l' was a groat day in tlio Fox’b cave. Tho eldest cub 
had tho night before brought homo his first gooso, and 
they wero just sitting down to it as the Oat came by. 

‘ Ah, my young lady ! what, you in the wood-s ? Bud 
• feeding at homo, oh ? Oomo out to hunt for yoursolf P ’ 

Tho gooso sinolt oxoellont j tho Cat couldn’t help a 
wistful look. Sho was only oomo, she said, to pay her 
respects to her wild friends. 

' Just in time,’ said tho Fox. ‘ Sit down and take 
a bit of meat ; I soe you want it. Make room, you 
cubs; place a soat for the lady.’ 

* Why, thank you,’ said tho Oat, ‘ yes ; I acknow- 
ledge it is not unwelcoino. Pray, don’t disturb your- 
selves, young Foxes. I am hungry. I mot a rabbit on 
my way hero. I was ^oing to ent him, but ho taUced 
so prettily I let him go.’ ^ 

The oubs looked up from their plates, and burst out 
.laughing. 

‘For shame, young I’ascals,’* said their father. 
‘ Where are your manners P Mind your business, and 
don’t be nido.-’ 

‘ Fox,’ she said, when it was over, and tho oubs wore 
gone to play, ‘ you are vory clover. The other creatures 
ore all stupid.’ The Fox bowed. ‘ Your family were 
always clover,’ she continued. ‘I have heard about 
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them in tlio books they use in our sclioolrnoni. It is 
many years since your aiiccslor stoic the crow’s cliniicr.’ 

‘ Don’t say stole, Out ; it is not pretty. Obtained 
by superior ability.’ ^ 

' I bog your pardon,’ said tlio Oat ; ‘ il. is all living 
with those mon. That is not the point. Well, hut T 
want to know whethor yon are any wiw'r or any better 
than Foxes woi’g then P ' 

‘ Iteally,’ said the Fox, ‘ T am what Natims made 
mo. I don’t, know. T am pwmd of my ntie.estors, and * 
do iny boat to keep up the ci'odit of tlm family.’ 

'Well, but. Fox, 1 moan, do you improve P do TP 
do a,ny of you? The imm are always talking about 
doing thoir duty, and that, they .say, is tin* way to im- 
prove, and to bo hapjiy. And tia I was not. happy t 
thought t.hat had, perluips, sennething to dt» with it, so 
I came out l,o talk to thn e.rcatnres. They uLsn had 
the old chant-— dut}', dut.y, duty; hut none of thhin 
conld tell mo what jnino w/i,s, or wliciher I liad anj'.’ 

The h’ox smiled, ‘ Anotlnu' leaf out of your s(>hunl- 
room,’ said ho. ‘ Fau’t they tell you there P ’ 

* Indeed,’ she said, ‘ they are very absurd. They 
say a great deal about thomsclves, but they f inly speak. 
disro.spectMly of uh.« Tf sueb creatures as they can do 
their duty, and irapi’ovo, and ho happy, why can’t we P’ 

‘ They say they do, do they P ’ .said the Fox. 

* What do they say of mo P ’ 

The Oat hesitated. 

‘Don’t bo afraid of hurting my foelings, Out. Out 
with it.’ 
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* Tlioy do all justice to your abilities, Fox,’ said 
she ; ‘ but your morality, they say, is not higb. They 
say you are a roguo.’ 

‘ Morality ! ' said tbo Fox. ‘ Very moral and good 
tboy arc. And you really bolievo all that P What do 
they moan by calling me a roguo P ’ 

* They mean, you take whatovor you can got, with- 
out caring whothor it is just or not.’ . 

‘ My dear Cat, it is very well lor a iriaii, il‘ ho can’t 
bear his own faoo, to paint a pretty one on a panel and 
call it a looking-glass ; but you don’t moan that it 
takes you in P ’ 

‘ Touch mo,’ said tho Oat. ‘ I foar I am weak.’ 

‘Who got justice from tho mon unless they can 
force itP Ask tho shoep that are cut into mutton. 
Ask tho horses that draw their ploughs. I don’t moan 
it is wrong of the mon to do as they do; but thoy 
noedu’t lio about it.’ 

‘ You surprise nio,’ said tho Out. 

‘ My good Cat, there is but one law in tho world. 
Tho weakest goes to the wall. Thoninon aro shorper- 
witted than the creatures, and so thoy got the bettor of 
them and uso them. They may call it just, if they like : 
but when a tiger eats a man I guess ho has just as much' 
justice on his sido as tho man when ho eats a sheep.’ 

‘ And that is tho whole of it,’ said the Cat. ‘ Well, 
it is very sad. What do you do with yoursolf ?’ 

‘ My duty, to bo sure,’ said tho Fox ; ‘ use my wits 
and enjoy my self. My dear friend, you and I are on 
tho lucky sido. Wo oat mid are not oaten.’ 
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‘ Except by the hountts jiow and then,’ said the Oat, 
■ Yes ; by bnites that forgot llunr naluvo, and sell 
their freedom to tho 111011/ said tbo If ox, bitlcrly. ‘In 
the ineaii tiino my wits havo kept my skill wliolo 
hitherto, and I bless Nature for mukhig me a Fox and 
not a goose,’ 

‘And are you happy. Fox 'i ' 

‘Happy! yes, of course. 80 would you ho if you 
would do like inc, and uso your wits. My good (/at, I 
should bo as misorablo as you if 1 found my goose ovory 
da]' at tho cave’s mouth, I have to hunt for (lioin, ho 
for thoin, sneuk for (.lioiu, light for them ; tdioat those 
old fat farniors, and bihig out what thovo is inside nio ; 
and then I am hupp}' — ol' course 1 am. And thon, 
Out, think of my lotdings un a father last iiiglit, when 
ray dear boy came homo with tho vt'ry young gosling 
which was marked for the Michaolnms dinner! Old 
Roinolce himself wasn’t more than a match for that 
young Fox at his years. You know our oiiic f ’ 

‘A littlo of it, Fox. They don't road it in our 
school-room. 'Xlicy say it is not moral; hut I have 
hoard pieces of it, I hope it is not all rpiito true/ 
‘I’ack of stuff! it is tho only true book that over 
was written. If it is* not, it ought to be. Why, that 
book is tho law of tho world — la eamltrc auie. taknis — and 
writing it was tho hoiiostost thing over done by a man. 
That fellow know a thing or two, and wasn’t ashamed 
of himself when ho did know. They aro all like him, 
too, if they would only say so, Thero never woe one 
of thorn yet who wasn’t more ashamod of hoiiig called 
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Ugly than of being called a rogue^ and of being called 
stupid than of being called naughty.’ 

‘ It has a I’oughish end, this life of yours, if you 
keep clear of the hounds. Fox,’ said the Cat. 

‘ What ! a rope in the yiu-d P Well, it must end 
some day ; and when the funner catches mo I shall be 
getting old, and my bniiua will bo taking leave of mo ; 
so the sooner I go the better, that I may disgrace my- 
self the leas. Better bo jolly while it lasts, than sit 
mowing out your life and grumbling at it as a boro.’ 

'Well,’ said the Oat, ‘I am very much obliged to 
you. I suppose I may even get homo again. I shall 
not find a wiser friond than you, and perhaps I shall 
not find another good-natured enough to entertain me 
so handsomely. But it is very sad.’ 

‘Think of what I have said,’ answered the Fox. 
‘ I’ll call at your house some night ; you will take mo 
a walk round the yard, and thon I’ll show you.* 

'Not quite,’ thought the Oat, ns she trotted off. 
‘ One good turn deserves another, that is true ; and you 
have given me a dinner. But thay have given me 
many at homo, and I mean to lake a few more of them ; 
so I think you mustn’t go round our yard.' 
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TfiJ! iioxt luowiing, wlicu llio Do^' tjaiiif down <o hrcuk- 
fiiat, ho ibund his old friend sitting' in her nsuul pluce 
on tho hcavth-rug. 

‘Oh! so 3'ou have ooiiie hackr'’ said he. *]Iow 
d’j'o do? You don’t look as if you laid laid a very 
ploasniiti journey.’ 

‘I have hairnt Komothing,’ said tlie(!iil. ‘Know- 
lodge is nover ploiisant,’’ 

‘Then it is hotter to 1)(! without it/ said the Dog. 

‘Esijecially better to bo without knowing how to 
stand on one’s hind logs, Dog,’ said tho Oat j 'still, you 
see, you aro proud of it ; but I have learnt a grout deal, 
Dog. Thoy won’t worship you any inoro, and it is 
bettor for you ; you wouldn’t bo any happier. What 
did you do yesterday P ’ 

'Indeed,’ saidftho Dog, ‘I hardly romoinber. I 
slept after you wont away. In tho uftornoon I took 
a drive in tho ciu'riago. Then I hud iny dinuor. My 
maid washed mo and'pu^' 'Thoro is tho dif- 

feronco between you and mo ; you Inivu f,o wash your- 
self and put yourself to hod.’ 

‘And jrou really don’t iind it a boro, living like 
this P Wouldn’t yon liko .something to do P Wouldn’t 
you liko some children to play with P The Fox seemed 
to find it very plai.-’unt.’ 
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' Oliildroii, indeed!’ waid the Dog, 'when I have 
got men and woinou. Obildron are well enough for 
foxes and wild creatures ; r'efined dogs know better ; 
and, for doing — can’t I stand on my toes ? can’t I 
dance P at least, couldn’t 1 before I was so fat P ’ 

‘jAlil I see everybody likes what he was bred to,’ 
sighed tlio Oat. ‘ I was bred to do nothing, and I must 
like tliat, Titiiu the cat na tho cat should go, and the 
cat will bo happy and ask no quostions. Never seek 
for impossibilities, Dog. That is tho secret.’ 

‘ And you have spent a day in. tho woods to learn 
thatP’ said ho. ‘ [ could have taught you that. Why, 
Oat, one day when you wei-e silting scratching your 
nose before the &o, I thought you looked so pretty 
that I should have liked to marry you ; but I knew I 
couldn’t, so I didn’t make mysolf miserable.’ 

Tho Cat looked at him with her odd greon eyes. 

* I never wished to marry you. Dog ; I shouldn’t have 
presumed. But it was wise of you not to fret about it. 
Liston to mo. Dog — Glisten. I met many creatures in 
tho wood, all sorts of creatui’os, beasts and birds. They 
were all happy ; they didn’t find it a boro. They wont 
about their work, and did it, and enjoyed it, and yet 
none of them had the same story to tell. Some did 
one thing, some another; and, except tho Fox, each 
had got a sort of notion of doing its duty. The Fox 
was a rogue ; ho said he was ; but yet he was not un- 
happy. His consoionco never troubled him. Your 
work is standing on your toes, and you are happy. I 
have none, and this is why I am unhappy. When I 
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came (.0 tluiik about it, I found every creature out in 
the wood bud to get its own living. 1 tried to got 
mine, but T didn’t like it, because I Mfiisn’t used to it; 
and as for knowing, the If'ox, wlio didn’t euro to know 
anything except how to cheat greater fools than hini.solf, 
was the clovcrost fellow I canio across. ( )h ! the Owl, 
Dog — you should huvo heard tho Owl. llul. I camo to 
this, that it was no iisc trying to know, and the only 
way to bo jolly was to go about one’s own business like 
a dccont Oat. Outs’ busiiK'ss seonis to be killing rab- 
bits and suob-liko ; and it is not Iho pleasantest pos- 
sible ; HO tho sooner one is bred to it thu hotter. As 
for me, tluit huvo heon hrod to do nothing, why, us I 
said hoforo, I must try to like that; but I oonsidcr 
myself an unfortnnato Cat.’ 

‘ So doiv’t I consider m3'self an unfortmuito Dog,’ 
said her companion. 

‘ Very likely you do not,’ said tho Cat. 

Ily this tirno thoir hrealefust was como in. The Gat 
ato hors, the Dog did penaneo for his ; and if ono 
might judge by the purring on tlio hearth-rug, tlio 
Cat, if not tho happiest of tho tAVO, at least was not ox« 
eoedingly misorablo. 
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I. — Thk Lions and tiik Oxjin. 

0 N0E upon a time u iiiunbor of caltlo curao out of 
the doaort to sottlo in the broad meadows by a river. 
They wore poor and wi'otobod, and they found it a 
pleasant oxebango ; except for a number of lions, who 
lived in the mountains noar, and who olaiinod a right, 
in oonsidoration of pormilting tho cattlo to remain, to 
oat as many as they wanted among them. Tho cattle 
submitted, partly because thoy wore too woak to help 
it, partly because the lions said it was t)io wiU of Jupiter ; 
and tho cattlo believed them. And so they went on for 
many ages, till at last, from better feeding, the cattle 
grew larger and stronger, and nEultipKed into great 
numbers j and at tho same time, from other causes, the 
lions had much diminished ; they were fewer, smaller, 
and meanoi'-looking than they had been ; and, except 
in their own opinion of themselves, and in their appe- 
tites, which wore more enormous than over there was 
nothing of tho old lion loft in them. 
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Ono day a largo Ox wiih quietly grazing, when one 
of tliesc lions caiuo up, and dosLrod tho Ox to lie down, 
for lio wanted to cut him. The Ox raised his head, uud 
gravely protested ; the Lion growled ; the Ox was mild 
yot tirni. TIic Lion insisted upon his legal right, and 
they agreed to reter tho matter to Minos. 

When they eamo into court, tlm Tuoii areii.sed t he Ox 
of having broken the laws of the beasts. Thu r,ion was 
king, and tho others were bound to obey. I’resei'iptivo 
usage was clearly on tho Lion’s side. Minos railed on 
tho Ox for his defcuco. 

Tho Ox said that, without consent of his own being 
asked, ho had boon born into tho inoadow. He did net 
consider himself much of a beast, but, sueh us he whs, 
ho was very happy, and gave Jupiter thanks, blow', if 
tho Lion could show that the oxistonce of lions wtw of 
more importance than that of oxen in the eyes of 
Jupiter, ho had nothing more to say, ho was ready to 
Bucrilico himself. But this Inon had already eaten a 
thousand oxon. Lions’ uijpotitos wore so insutuddo that 
ho wa.s forced to ask whether they wore really worth 
what was done for them, — whether tho life of ono lion 
was so noble that tho livo.s of thousands of oxon wore 
not equal to it ? Ho was ready to own that lions had 
always oaten oxen, hut lions when they fir.st eamo to tho 
meadow wore a different sort of ereaUire, and they tliom- 
solvos, too (and tho Ox looked eomphieently at himself), 
had improved siueo that time. J udging hy aiipearanoos, 
Idrough thoy might ho fallaoious, he himself was quit© 
as good a boast us the Lion. If the lions would lead Hvos 
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inoro noble than oxen could live, once more he would 
not cdinpbnn. As it was, ho submitted that the cost 
was loo great. 

Thou the Lion put on a grand face and tried to 
roar; bit when ho opened' his mouth he disclosed a jaw 
so drottviljf furnished that Minos laughed, and told the 
Ox it was his own fault if he lot hiinself bo oaten by 
such a boast us that. If ho porsiHl.od in declining, lie 
did not think tho Lion woidd force him. 


II. — ^Tiik Faiimer and the Fox. 

A Faiimeii, whose poultry-yard had suftbrod severely 
from tho foxes, succeeded at last in catching one in a 
trap. ' Ah, you rascal ! ’ said ho, as ho saw him strug- 
gling, ‘I'll teach you to steal my fat geese ! — ^you shall 
hang on tho tree yondtu’, and your brotlicrs shall see 
what comes of thieving ! ’ Tho Fnrifiev was twisting a 
halter to do what ho threatened, when tho Fox, whose 
tongue had helped him in hard pinohos beforo, thought 
there could be no harm in trying whether it might not 
do him one more good turn. 

‘ You will hang mo,’ ho said, ‘ to frighten my brother 
foxos. On tho wal'd of a fox they won’t care a rabbit- 
sldn for it ; tlioy’ll come and look at mo ; but you may 
depend upon it, they will dine at your expense before 
they go home again ! ’ 
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‘ Then I shall hang you for yoursolf, as n rogue and 
a rascal,' said the Farmer. 

‘ I am only what Nature, or whatever you cull the 
thing, ehoso to make me,’ tho Ifox an.sworo(l. ' I didn’t 
make niy.self.’ 

‘ You stole my geese,’ said tho imm. 

‘Why did Nuturo niako mo like goose, then?’ said 
tho Fox. ‘ Live and let live ; give mo my share, and 
I won’t touch yours; hut you keep thorn all to yourself,’ 

‘I don’t tmdomtand your lino talk,* nnswored tho'' 
]<’ttrraor ; ‘ hut I know that you aro a thief, and that you 
doaorvo to ho hanged.’ 

iris lioad is too thick to lot mo <!tttch him .s{», thought 
tho h'ox ; I ■wonder if his heart is any softer ! ‘ You 

aro taking away tho life of a follow-croaturo,’ ho said ; 
‘that’s a responsibility — it is a curious thing, that life, 
and wlio knows what comos after it P You say I am a 
roguo — I say I am not ; but at any rale I ought not to 
he hanged — for if I nin not, I don’t deserve it ; and if 
I am, you should give mo time fo repent ! ’ I have 
him now, thought tho Fox ; lot him got out if ho can. 

‘ Why, what would you have mo do with you H' said 
the man. 

‘ My notion is that you should lot mo go, and give 
me a lamb, or goose or two, ovory mouth, and tiion I 
could live without stealing: but pei’haps you know 
better than mo, and I am a roguo ; my oducatiou may 
have been neglected ; you should shut me up, and take 
care of me, and teach me. Who knows but in tho end 
I may turn into a dog ? ' 
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‘Vorj' pi'otfcy,' said the Farmer; ‘wo have dogs 
enough, and more, too, than we can take cai’e of, with- 
out you. JSTo, no, Master Fox, T have caught you, and 
you shall swing, whatever is the logic of it. Thoj’o will 
bo one rogue loss in the world, anyhow.’ 

‘It is mere hate and unchristian vengeance,’ said 
the Fox. 

‘No, friend,’ the Farmei* answered, ‘I don’t Imte 
you, and I don’t want to rovongo myself on you ; but 
yo\i and I can’t got on togathor, and I think I am of 
more importance than you. If nottlo.s and thistles grow 
in ray cabhago-gardon, I don’t try to persuade them to 
grow into cabbages ; I just dig them up. I don’t halo 
them ; Imt I feol somehow that they mustn’t hinder mo 
with my cabbages ; and that I must put them away ; 
and so, my poor friend, I am sorry for you, but I am 
afraid you must swing.’ 
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I T ■vvua iiftor cmc of flioao liPiivy ('.onviilNtonM M'lnch 
liiivo divitlcxl ora froHi ovii, iintl lofli iiuuilcittd to Hfurt 
again from tho beginning, ibiit n uunibor of bravo tnon 
gatborod togotbor to rtiiMtumow' from (bn ground ii irnab 
gi'ccn borne for tbeniHolves, 'I'lin rnst of (bo MUrviving 
raoe wore sbeltcring (.bonisolvps timidsi. Ibo old ruiiiH, or 
in the ottvoH on tbo moxnitiiiuH, iw’ding on InwlcM and 
sliolla ; but tboao nuni with clour beads and bravo betirts 
plougbcd and barrowed (bo ourtb, and jdantiul scads, 
and watered (bom, and wulcbad them ; and the seeds 
grew and shot ujr wilb tin* spring, bnl. ont» was largt>r 
and fairer (ban Ibo rest, and (bo o(bcv plaids sia'inod 
to know it, for tboy.crawled along (ill they ronobed the 
large one ; and (boy gadioml round it j and ohnig to 
it and grow into it ; and soon (boy bocamo one groat 
stem, with branebing roois fcoding i(. as from many 
fountains. Tlien Ibo men got groat lieiivt in tbm whon 
they saw that, and tboy labonred more bravely, digging 
about it in tbo hot sun, till at lust it booamo great and 
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mighty, and its roots wont down into the heart of the 
earth, and its branches stretched over all the plain. 

Then many others of mankind, when they saw the 
treo was hoautiful, came dowi and gathered under it, 
and those Avho hud raised it received them with open 
arms, and they all sat under its shade together, and 
gathered its fruits, and made their homes there, rejoie- 
ing in its loveliness. And agos passed away, and all that 
generation passed away, and still the treo grow stronger 
and -itiiror, and their children’s children watched it ago 
after ago, as it lived on and flowered and seeded. And 
tliey said in their hearts, iho tree is immortal — it will 
never die. They took no care of the seed ; the scent of 
the flowers and the taste of the sweet fruit was all they 
lliought of: and the winds of heaven, and the wild 
birds, and the boasts of the field caught the stray fruits 
and sood-dust, and boro the seed away, and scattered it 
in far-off soils. 

And by-and-by, at a great great age, tho tree at 
last began to cease to grow, and then to faint and droop: 
its leaves were not so thick, its flowers were not so 
fragrant ; and from time to time the night winds, which 
before had passed away, and had been never heard, came 
moaning and sighing among the branches. And the 
men for a while doubted and denied — they thought it 
was the accident of the seasons ; and then a branch fell, 
and they said it was a storm, and such a storm as came 
but once in a thousand years. At last there could be' 
no doubt that the loaves wore thin and sore and scanty 
— that tho sun shone through them — that the fruit was 

.,voi.. I, . , , , . , ; 42' 
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tasteless. 13ut tlio gonomtion was gone away which 
liad known tlie tree in its hoauty, and so men said it 
was always so — ^ils fruits wore never better ~ils foliage 
never was thicker. 

So things wont on, and from time to time slrungers 
would oomo among tluau, and would suy, Why are you 
sitting hero under tlie old tree P there are young trees 
grown of the seed of this ti'ce, far away, more heautifid 
than it over was; see, wo have brought y(;u leaves and 
flowers to show you. .Hut the mon would not listen, 
Tho 3 '' wore angry, and some they drove away, and soiiie 
they killed, and pouwKl their blood round tho roots of 
the tree', stiying, They have spoken evil of oiir trei'j lot 
thorn feed it now with their blood. At last some of Iheir 
own wiser onos brougui out specimeus of tho old fruits, 
which had hemr laid up to ho preserved, and eoinparod 
thorn with tho present braving, and thejr saw that tho 
tree was not a.s it had Iwoii; and siielt of thenr ras were 
good inon roproaehod theniHelves, and buid it was their 
own fault. They hud irot wator’od it; they hail for- 
gotten to niunnrortt. Mo, like their lir.st fUthors, they 
hdrourod with might and nrutu, lurd for a while it seemed 
us if they might succeed, and for a few years bmnehes, 
which were uhnost tteud, when the spring came round 
liut out somo j'ouirg green shoots again, lint it was 
only for a few years; thore was not oiieugh of living 
energy irr tho troo. Half the labour wliicli was wasted 
on it would have Ktised another irobler ono fur away. 
fc!o tho mon grow hoou weuiy, and looked fop a riaorter 
way ; and somo gathorod up tho leavoB and ahoots which 
the atrangers had brought^ ?jjd grafted them on, 
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haps they might grow ; but they could not grow on a 
dying stock, and they, too, soon drooped and became as 
the rest. And others said, Come, let us tic the pre- 
served fruits on again ; perhaps they will join again to 
the stem, and give it back its life. But there wore not 
enough, for only a fow had been preserved; so they 
took painted j)apor and Avax and clay, and cut sham 
leaves and fruits of the old pattern, which for a time 
looked bright and gay, and the world, who did not know 
what had been done, said — See, the tree is immortal; it 
is green again. Then some believed, but many saw 
that it was a sham, and liking better to bear the sky 
and sun, without any shado at all, than to live in a lie, 
and call painted paper loaves and flowers, thoy passed 
out in soaroh of other homes. But the larger number 
stayed behind ; they had lived so long in falsehood that 
thoy had forgotten there was any such thing ns truth 
at, all j the tree had done very well for them — ^it would 
do vei’y well for their childi’on. And if their children, 
as they grow up, did now and then happen to open their 
ey6B and see how it really was, they»learned from their 
fathers to hold their tongues about it. If the little ones 
and the wealc ones believed, it answered all purposes, 
and change was inconvenient. They might smile to 
themselves at the folly which they countenanced, but 
thoy wore discreet, and they would not expose it. This 
is the state of the tree, and of the men who are under 
it, at this present time •. — ttiey say it still does very well. 
Perhaps it does — ^but, stem and boughs and paper leaves, 
it is dry for the burning, and if tho lightning touches 
it, those who sit beneath will suffer, 
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O Nl'l cliiy nil Aiifclopt' was iyiiiH' I'*"'*' tlin 

Joot of alloivorhif' Mimosn. 'I’lio wi'iillior wm'» in- 
tciifloly .■iiiltry, tmd u Dovo, wlio liiul Houghf. nIii'IIit iVoni 
llio lu’iit among tlic U'livoM, iviih ciiniiig iihovo htn* lioml, 

‘ l liippy bird ! ’ said I'.lm Aniolojm. ' Uui)|iy bird ! 
to whom the air ih givou for an inlioritnmjc, and whoao 
flight id swifl or than tho wind. A t yimv will yon alight, 
upon tho ground, at your will you Nwi'i'p into tho why, 
and fly rni:o.s witlvtho driving chmdH ; whilo 1, jioor I, 
um bound a prisonov to this misorablo oarth, and winir 
out my pitiiiblo lifo crawling to and fro upon its .sur- 
faoo.’ 

Then tho T)ovo imsworod, ‘ It. ia swcot to anil along 
the sky, to lly from land t o laud, and ooo among tho 
vnlloyH ; hut, Antelope, when T havo sat ahovo amidst 
tho hranche.s and watched your Utile one eloso its tiny 
lips upon your hreiisl, and feed, its life on yours, I have 
lull, that; 1 e,ould strip olf my wings, lay down my 
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plumago, and remain till my life upon i.lie ground only 
onco to know sueb. blessed enjoyment,’ 

The broozo sighed among the boughs of the Mimosa, 
and a voice came trembling out of the rustling leaves : 
‘ If the Antelope mourns her destiny, what should the 
Mimosa do ? The Antelope is tho swiftest among the 
animals. It rises in tho morning ; tho ground flies 
under its loot — ^in tho evening it is a hundred miles 
tuvay. Tho Mimosa is feeding its old ago on the same 
soil which quickened its seed colls into activity. The 
KonseTis roll by me and leave mo in tho old ijlaco. The 
winds sway among my branches, as if they longed to 
boiir rat) ttwiiy wiih ibom, bnt they pass on and leave 
mo behind. Tlie wild birds come and go. The flocks 
move by nio in tho evening on their way to tho plea- 
sant waters. I can never move. My cradle must be 
my grave.’ 

Then from below, at tho root of tbo tree, came a 
voice which neither bird, nor Antelope, nor troo had 
ever heard, as a Eock Crystal from its prison in tbe 
limestone followed on the words of tko Mimosa. 

‘Are ye all unhappy?’ it said. ‘If ye are, then 
what am IP Ye all have life. You ! 0 Mimosa, you! 
whose fair flowers year hy year come again to j^ou, over 
young, and fresh, and hoautiful — ^yon who can drink the 
rain with your leaves, who cun wanton with tho summer 
breeze, and open your breast to give a homo to tho wild 
bu’ds, look at mo and bo ashamed. I only am truly 
wretched.’ 

' Alas ! ’ said tho Mimosa, ‘ wo have life, which you 
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Jh.avc not, it is true. We have also what you lmv,e not, 
its shadow— death. My beautiful cliildron, which year 
by year I bring out into being, expand in their love- 
liness only to die. Where they are gone T if)o .shall 
soon follow, while j^ou will flash in the light of tho last 
sun which rises uimn tho earth.' 
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History, PolitiCwS, Polity, Politlcjji Memoirs, etc, loniiniiril. 


ANNUM. IIKrilHTMI! n'llK). A Ilf- 

vit.w <il I'lilili.. )iv(‘iit.< »t lloiiit! nii.i 
Aliriiiul, l.iv tim )i'iir IS'Oe Svn, 1S». 
VoltimiiH or 'I'll H ANNUM. I! H(i IS'l’HlI 
for I, lie vi'in'f. ISlilj-lHOl .•.III Him 111" liml 
I.Sk. 

Arnold.- IN'l'l!iiI)li(’'foia I,W- 
Tm{i<:.s (IN siuuHi.'N tii.s’roia. tij-; 

AiiNciili, It. 1»,, I'oriiicrlj ll.’iul 
Miuilt'r 111 Uu'j:liy H.-hnil. 8\.i, Vv. i’n/ ’ 

A8hl)ournf).“ I'l'I'T : SoMU UllAl*-, 
THUS ON Ills I.IHH ANO TIMI'X. 
Ily lliii Ui;.'li(. lion. Miiwauii (iiiisoN, 
}.iii'rl AsiilioDliN).:, l/oril I'linii. i'll..r ..I 
li'oliiinl. With II I‘..vlrail^. .Sm, i;ill, 
top, 

AMliloy(W. .1.). 

MNlif.lSII HOONOMKI UIS'IIIIIV. 
AN llTII KOliA . ( 'iiiwii Si.i, I'arll,, 
ri.v. IWt 11„ UK IW. 

.SIIIIVHVS, IlhSTUItll! AND KUDNO-' 
Mid. (Viiwn .'(vo, ID. iii't. 

Bagwell.- lUKI.ANlI UNDKU TIIK' 
TUDOUS. 11} Itii'U.Mili lUnwm.i . 
I.[..I). (itvol.'i,) VoIh I. null II. Kiniii 
tliu l''iriit IiiviihI.iii oI Uio Niu-tlinii'ii 1.. 
tli« >nnv IWH. Hvo, Til. Vol. 111. 
lf.78.1ll(i;i .Svn, 18.V 

Bailllfi. Till'! OUIKNTAI. CI.IIU, 
AND IIANOVKU StiUAUK. 11> , 
Ai.I',.vaniiki< F. IIaii.i.ik. Willi (! I'lifit.i . 
yruviiri! I’l.rlrnili iiii.l 8 Full |i:i};ii Illii-.- 1 
trntious, Crown .11. i, 'St\ idlt. 

Bosant..--TI 1 F. 11 ISTOIIY l IF U)N DON ! 
Ily Sir WiMTiiii Ubsa.m'. With 7'1 ! 
Illunlmtiou.H. I'lowii Ih-ii, l.v IW, Urj 
lioinnl HH II Si'lnii.l I'rlyo ItiHik, }?ill I'llfp'n, 
Hv. (i.l , 

Briglit -A IIISTOIIVOF BNUDAND, ! 
Uy lhi. llov. .1, Fiivniik Kiiiiiirr, D.l). i 
IVl'ioil I MHhI.F.V Al. MoNAmUlY :j 
A.Ii, 'Mfl-I IK,'’., (howu .Imi, .|,<. 111/. 1 

IVri.iil II. I’l’II.'.SONAI, MONAItOIIV. ! 

l.hSfi U1.*(8, Oi'oivii .Sv.i, ti\ 
l’«ihi.l III. llOiNSTlTIITIONAI, MON- i 
A 11(111 V, UWI 1i'(!I7. (irowii .Hru, j 
7.1. (Ilf. I 

l’ni'io.1 IV. ’I’UI'! (IIIOWTII (IN Itl.:.l 
Miri!liA(!Y. J.S37.im UrowiiHvo. I 
««. ! 


Bi'Ufii'. '('III'! FOUWAUD ynl.lCV 
A.N'Ji IT.S l.'I'.'.SU h'I'.S ; or, Tl.iili-lii'o 
Y.-.u-.' W.iili niio.Ui'ii Ihi" Trilio. .ill tun 
N.irlli-Wi'..lmi Finnlii-r ot holm, U> 

I. 'h'llAiiii IsAAi' Uiii'i'H, C.I.K. Willi 

Tl llliinlinlii.ii'. ninl .1 Mnji. Svn, ].V. uol, 

Blli'klo. -IIISTDUY OF (UVII.ISA 

. TION IN HMil.ANU. I'.y llrNiiv 

Tiuimah l!ln■M,^: 

! C../i...i( It viihi, Cr. S\o. *.! 1 1. 

, * .sV/.'. .’ .'! lull. Or, ^ 

, Kill, III.., li./ 

Burkii. A IIISTn);> of SPAIN, Ir.iiii 
III.' Hill lii'‘.l Tiiiii'h to till' Di'.iTli III' 
Fi'i'iiiiiiiii.l till' Ciitliolii'. |t\ Ill.ti K 
I l.'Ai.rit lli.iihr, iM.A I'Miloil I.} 

■ M.miti,'! A. S lltmr. Willi it Mnp., 

'.! vol-i. Ciiuvii .‘ivii, III'., iii't. 

'■ Ctai'oliiiti. t},tiiiiilt. CAIiol.lNl'l'l'llF, 

II. I.IISTUIOUS, (JOF.F.N fONStillT 
OF OHO III IF II AND ,so,Mi':ri,\ii'; 
t,)IIKHN UHliHNT; ii Sliul.v ol Il.'i- 

' l.ilr iiti.l Tilin' Uy W. 11 . Wti.ltiNs, 

. )M.,\., K.S.A.. Aiillnir of ‘'I'lii' Divo iil 

nil 1 lui'i'oW’iii'il (.hu’i'ii ' Uv.iU, Svo. till’.'. 

CJaSHUfly. -TUI'! I.A.NI) OF TIIK 
llOXHIISi 01', t'liiuii tiinlor l.liii Allion, 

It) I’niilniii lliililnit ('AKNl'lil.t. With 
III lll\lill.llll,liill’. llllll II PllUl. 


UN. li.A Ill'll. 


Mrti, 


Chimnoy.- I.VDIA.V I'Ol.ITVot V imwuI 
til.' .Si'hli'ui III Ailiiiiiii.'ilriitioii in lu.lhi, 
Uy t !.iii'iiil Sii Or.iiiiiit; tlilKuNin, 
K.C.It. Willi Mnii ..liowiiip III! till' 
Ailuiiiiisli.ititi' Diti.iiiii', iil Itritisli 

linli.i ,Mvi>, o|h, 

Ohuroltlll (Wt.NNTiis Si'KNimii, M.P.). 
TIIF. UIVI'!l! WAU: nii llistiirii'iil 
Ai'i'iiiiiit i.r Hill Ui'i'i,iui|iii!>it, 111 Iltu 
Siiiiiliiii. I'Mili'il hy Ciiliiiit'i F. 
lliiiiuti.'., Ii,S.O. Willi Photiijiriuuni 
Piirlriiil 111 I'iininiiil KiUilii'iirv iit 
Ivli.u'liiiiiii, llllll ',1.! .Miip'i mill t'liiii'i. 
Svii, III,., (!./, ui'l. 

Till'! STimV OF Till'! WAIiAKANl) 
FI Kl.D FOUOI'!, 18117. With (I M<i]iii 
mill Plnii'i. Criiwii Smi, :U. Iii7, 
hONDON TO I.ADViSM Pi'll Vt,l ITIK- 
TOUIA. Uinwli Kvil, Hi, 

IAN IIA.MII.TON'S MAIUIII. With 
I'liilruit III Aliiiiiir-tioiii'iiil Sit lull 
ll.iiiiilluii, unit 10 Mii{h kiuI J'Ihiih, 
Orijivii Kvo, (Iv, 
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Coi'1;>ett (Julian S.). 

DJIAKB AND THIS TUDDIl NAVV, 
witli a IMstory ol' Uiu IJlsu of lilngliuul 
iis n Miiritiiiiu Powm . With fVirtiiiilH, 
lllustriitloiis iiiul Mnpn. 2 voIh. {Ir. 
8vo, 16«. 

TIIHaUCCEaaOIlH Ol’ IXiAKH. Willi 
4 1‘nrtraitH (2 PliolngruviircH) anil 12 
Maps anil rians, 8vu, 21((. 

Creighton (M., Q.D,, lata Lord Jlishop 
of Lmidon). 

A IltSTOBY OP THE PAl'AOY FItOM 
'MB GREAT SOU ISM T’O TUB 
SACK OF ROME, 1378-1827. 6 

vtils. Crown 8vo, li.i. ncl iianh. 

yUEEN BbIZAHETH. Witli Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, 5e. nut. 

UlSTOllICAH EaSAY.S AND RE- 
VIEWS, Bilitud iiy IjiiULsK Ciuanit- 
WJN. Crown 8vo, C 1 . 1 . nut. 

Dale.-THE PRINCIPLES OF ENG- 
LISH OONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
By Looy Dalu, livta Sidiohiv ol Somor- 
viUo Oollogo, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

De a?ooqueviUe.-I)BMOORAUY IN 
AMERICA. By Alrxis dis Toiiqub- 
VILM. Trauslntud by Hkniiy Rekvb, 
C.B., D.C.L. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, Kin, 

B’alkiner.-STUDIBS IN IRISH HIS- 
TORY AND BIOGRAPHY, mainly of 
the Jilightaouth Century. By 0. Litton 
Palkinbb, 8vo, Pin, 6i<. not. 

Fitzmaurioe.— CHARLES WILLIAM 
FERDINAND, Duke of Bnuiawiuk ; an 
I-IlBtoriual Study, By Lord Ebmohd 
Fitzmaubiob. with Map ond 2 Por- 
traika, 8vo, 6a. net. 

ffroude (Jambs A.). 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the Fall of Wolaoy to tho Defoat of 
the Spauieli Armada. 12 vola. Or. 
8vo, 8a. 6i2. aaoli, 

THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 
ARAGON, Crown 8vo, 3a, Orf. 

THE SPANISH STORY OF THE AR- 
MADA, and other Eaaaya. Crown 
8to, Sa, Ocf, 


Fi’ouda (James A.)—ci>iiUuiuiil. 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN 
THE BlGMTBBNTll CENTURY. 
3 vols. Crown Hvo, 10.s. Qd. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THIS SIX- 
TEBN'l’Il CENTURY, 

(Jtihini’l liilitijiiu Crown 8vo, Os. 
ll/nulmlatl Jiilil.iiDi. Witli 5 Photo- 
gruvnru Platas and 10 otimr Illustra- 
tions, Large Crown 8vo, gilt top. 
Os, nut. 

‘AV/irr I.ilirii 1)/ ' JSilitiim.. Crown 
8vo, lis. (i,t 

THE COUNCIL OP TJHSNT. Crown 
8vo, it*. 6(7. 

SHOR'I' STUDIES ON CIREA'J' SUB- 
JEC’l’S. 

Oidiiiii't Jill!/, hill. 4 vol.s. ‘Ms. 

‘ Sihvf l.ihiui-ji' liililiiin. 4 vols. Or. 
8vu, :!s. 6(7. eauli. 

C.'ESAR : a Skutuh. Cr. 8vn, 3a, 6i7. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRIT- 
INGS OP JAMBS ANTHONY 
FROUDE. Edited liy P. S. Allbn, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6i7. 

F'uller.— EGYl"!’ AND THE HINTER- 
LAND. By FiiKDUuia W. Fulijsb. 
With Fronllspiuuu and Map of Egypt 
and tliu Siidnii. Crown Hvo, Us. nut. 

0ardiiier (Samubl Rawson, D.C.L., 
LL.D,). *■ 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Auuus.siuu of Jnimis 1. to tliu Outbreak 
of the Civil War, 1603-1642. With 7 
Mulls,, 10 vols. Crown 8vo, Us. net 
uiieb. 

A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL 
WAR, 1642-1649. With 64 Mapsand 
Plans. 4 vols, Cr. 8vo, 6a. net uiiuh. 
A HISTORY OF THE COMMON- 
WICAL'JTl AND THE PROTECT- 
ORATE. 1049-1660. 4 vols. Grown 
.Svo, 6s. nut eiieh, 

THEHTUDEN'J”S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, With 378 Illustrations. Or. 
8vii, gilt top, 1&. 

Ahwi in TImv Viilnwfs, priuo 4*. each. 
WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS. 
With 8 Illustrations. Or. Svo, Sa, 
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listory, Politics, Polity', Political Memoirs, etc. ^loiiiiniied, 

HAUVAItU HIsrmitOAL STUDIES. 

si.wi' ruMif, T'd 'I'll!', rMTi.'i) 
sTA'i I'l. (i|' \Mi'.Uir,\, tiiim j.syi). i),, 
\V, I';. I! In: |i.,i _ I'll, II, Sill, 

T UK t tiNTI'..''l'n\ 1,1’,TII1'; IIA'ITKII'A 
T 1 1 1 \ n 1 "I' III'-, I - 1 , 1 1 1.;i ! \ t , , I NK'j'cm, 
T'lii\ l\ MAv.Ai lll'.SK'ri'.s, iivij 
I:. II MiniMi, \ AI n^.i. (i,, ^ 

A (T.TI ICM, .,'(T nv OK N|II,|,|iruu, 
T|o\ l\ NoPTII rAUoLlNA. Hy* 
!• V. II..I..1I,'., \ M, fn.i, 111, ' 

NOMINA I'loN.s roll KI.KITIVI'; iW. 
I'lri: IN Till', K'Nitkii sT’JWl'iis 
li,i I'lii nrmr li \v, Hm.iiniuiu, ,V.m‘ 

A ll|III,loi;|:,\l'in 0 (.- llliinsil 
mi'miti'm. Iiisroia, ii.iii„iii„i 

Oil'll lUI'l l'l>lll,'l|l|i'lll.ll,\ lll1|ll|'VI!||tii. 
Ill'll. Ily I'll 011,1 1 nil'l l, I'li.li, f(y„^ 

'Till'. I.IIIKUTY AMI K 1 1 1'', K sou, 
rAlITIKiS IN 'THK NiMTl'll-WM'. 
li.v ’^lll■.'l|lllm•. r, smith, I'li.u, Hvo, 

i tir"'. 

Till', I'ltoMM'lAI, (iliVKIlNull IN 
'TUI, KNliMMl COUINIKS ,0F 
NiiKTM AMT'.llirA. Uy Kvaitw 

limoiiM, liiir.i M„ Soi, fi. iW. 

TIIK COUNTS I'AliATlNK ON DUlt- 
IIiVM ■ .1 Slii'ty 111 Ciiiihlltiilioiial 
lliiit"!}. Itj 0',vii.i,Aii|i TiiiiMAH I,Aifl. 

iT.i, Cli.Ii. -u,, in,, li,/. 

Till'! ANO'I.Ii'AN Kri.sCol'A'n,; and 
'T ill', AMKi:ii!\N nil.o.NlKS. Hy 

A II III 1 11 I, y 111. C "'I ; 

ill 111' I'M 1 111 111 

'■'Vii, In i;,/ 


IliviUllor (WiMiii.t. l{\B.io. li.i'.l,.. 
I'll. 0) '•"ii/iiii"',/. 

IIIIOWWKI.I.'.S IT'AI’KIS llloTilia. 
li'iiiiiiili'il nil 'Sis' lii'rtiiii' ' 'li'liO’ii'il In 
tlni llliiO'i’''ilv 'll iHli'iii I'l'iv.ii 
Mvii, 11.1. 117. 

01,1 VKII I'UUMWKI.I.. Willi l•'l,.|lli' 

liii'i'i', I'liiivii Svi), iii'l. 

^oi'iiiiiii .I'iniini’ii I'l'ho) oT Tn- 

rlll.V I (llllllllil IlT ll ' l*‘"ITli.lll"ll lllnl 
I)t’Viilii|iiiii'iil, ll.v ‘ \ I iiii.\'* '. Ci'ivyii 
8v,i, IT', iii't. 

.tl'U,ltlllU. llOiMAN ,VI‘l;|i'A . .ill iiiil 
liliiinl till! Itiiiliii'.y III l.lii' II, nil 111 0,'t'ii}i,i 
tliill lit Noi'tli ATi'lifi. liii'i'il I'liii ll.y iiji'Ml 
Iu!ii'ii|illiiii!i mill Miiiiiiiiii'iit'O liiiii.iiiii 
III Hull, ■'iiiiiilrv. Uy Aiimnimk 
( illAII,\M, I''.S.A'., I'MI.I.U. Wllli 
Illl I'liiiriiiliii Uuii'i ill Oii."iiml lll.■lnlIl,'' 
liy I.I 111 Aiilliiil', iiii'l '.I Mii|i.,. ,Mv", ll'. 
lliil. 

Clrovillo. A .lOlillNAI. ON TUI', 
ItKIIINH ON KINO cKoiiCI-: l\.. 
KlNCi WIlil'lAM l\.. ANO ■,»1'I''K.N 
VUITOUIA. Uy I'HAiiii.i C. N. Cm. 
VlI.r.II, liuTiii’liy ClrrU ol llu' Ciinii'.il. 
8 viiIh, Ci'iiwu .Svii, IK. ttil. I'li' li. 

Gross. 'Tlll'iSOUUCKSANin.lTKIlA 
TUHI'! Ill'’ UNOI.ISII lllSToin . Ir.'Mi 
till' l'!m'liiist 'Tiiiii". Ill lO'iMil MSii, Uy 
CllAlU.l'.»l liliiiss, I'li.il. 8y'i, )H.. iii.|. 

Uamiltuii. ilis'ToiiicAi, iiKcoiili 
ON 'TIIK Mill iKINTi’S) UIISSAIIS, 
lliilll A, II, 17lj‘i I'l A,li, I!l(!ll. Uy C„| 
oiii.'l llii.Miv Ui.Ai'ioii'ii.Tii ll.ysiii.rn.v, 
M, A., Oliiliil oliiiii'li, 0\li>nl ; lull' <"iiii 
iiimiiliiii' Illl! lii'niiiii'iil. Willi 1;T 
tinliiiiriiil I’liiliii, Iii'l I 'ml 1 , 1 1 1 i-ii'., in 

I’linliinmviirii, mill 10 Miiin mul I'liiim. 
Crnyvn 4111, sill. iiil;'i',s. 'T.!''. m l. 

Kill.- I.IUKItTY IJIICIIMKNT'.S. WTtli 
('iiuti'iiiiiiirm'y Kx|i'i'iili<iii nml Crilniyl 
i'liliiliii'iiti ili'iyyvH li'imi yiu-iuiiii Wvili'is, 
Hi'liicU'iI lout l'rii|Rin'il Uy Maiii:i. Ilii.i,, 
1'iiUti‘il yvitli All liitriiiliii'liiiii Uy Ai.iiiiiit 

liUmiNliM. IIaU'T, I'h.li. I,iin;« I'u.yvn 
8vii, 7.1, III/, iii't. 

Hill. 'I'nill':K NIIKMIIIMKN IN i 
llt'jNllA1#| "V, till' liii’t'. Ill III!" Kii'iii'li 

SiiUliiiiiiiiilji. Uy N, II. l|ll,i , U. V., ' 
U.Hi'.« Olllni'r ill I'liuvisii of till' iti'i'ui'ilA ' 
of tiui (Jiivi'riiiiiuiil, of iiiiiiii, Willi -I ' 
M«jw. 8vo, /'.V, 111/. ii«(. j 


UiHtorin 't'owilH. I'.‘|IIU'|| liy K. A. 
Nlei.ilMAT. IM‘. I,,, mill lii.y'. Wii.UaM 
IIU'i'. .11, Willi .Miip,. mill I'lium, 

I'l.iivii Hv". IK. ll'/. I ll'll, 

Uililiil, Uylli'i. \y. oyu.nl Uy Iti'v. (I 
Ihiiit UiiiiHt'. 

I'li'li'.li' ll,y M'liiili'll .i',,. ,, 

rlui|iii' l'"ll■., tiv 

M"iil mil Umiiivy'',' Y'lik. U,v UiiV..liiiiii<ii 
riilill"i|n III- lU'i.! Dilliii' 

K. J.. Cull. ■ : v V 1 '.'I 

I,..,,.., ,1. ... , ,N>''v\iiik. Hi, I Ill'll. 

Vi.'imoii ' ilmi' HiiMimi'lt. 


l.tiUilriM. HU Kpv. W, Un itoti Jly 

•*- l*“**i*' ' UpliryrjUinijfiHlgtt. ' 
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Hunter (Sii' VVu,ijam Wiwdn). > Leoky.-CriiB Jit. Hnu. Wu,i,iam i',, li.) 

A lUaruilY OK miITtati (NDIA. —omUimnl. 

Vol. 1. — lutrndiuitoi'y to tliu Ovurtlirow [iliAniiilia OK KLTJlIjtO OPINION IN 
or tlui Ltugltsli ill till! Spiou Artilii- lIlltrjAND : FLOOD—CTllAT'rAN — 
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H, H. AVitli I'liilialt. Hvii, IV'.. IhA {'"I'lviiiti,. I'viiivi, .Sm, tl., n.'l, 

35unton,- I.IKKOK HANToN. in A. ,]t(imillnii. l.lKK. ok SIli WIU.IAM 
II. Htilwi.Y. Willi I'l.ilrnil',. I'l, I’i'i. IIAMH.TON. lly 11. I'. (IhaViik. Si'n, 
J)fi Hodo. ■■ TIIK IIAHONKS.S HK H v,,l.,. li,.., .ii'li, AniiUMiiiJt. Hvo, 
IHIHI':, l7Vr.-1.s()H. Ill WiuiAsi H, 1 11 ,/. 'ii.w,'il 

Oroi.iiE-l'KMiiiiii'niN, tVlili 1 I'lii.ti, Hurrow liiOiiuii UoKintur (Tho), 


lli'tiviiii' l'l•lllllll,l|lllll„l^l'l' inn,.trntl,,ii’, 
Mvo, ic'llt ti>|,, IV.'.'. Ill/, iii'l. 
liirtimnuH. 

I.IKK ANH Hl'Tl'KlWOKWHAHiMKH, 
lly .Jamhh Anthony Kiiimon. t’luivii 
8v(i, D.'i. fill, 


isHl . iiiiiii, s,'.'t„i,i i';.|iU,>ii, 11101. 
K'liH'il li) M. H. H.M l•l,l^lll, HiiitIhU'V. 
Ill 1 i,iv, ’iv", UK ii..|. 

ItuVoloek. MKMiilIS,s OK 81U 

HKNIIV nAVl';i.OlJH. K.l’.Jl. By 
>fiiftMt!|.AUK MauhiiMaN. (.T.Hvn,!).v.lli(, 
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Hawels.--MY MUSICAL TillfK. By 
tliu Ilisv. 11. Iv. lUwuM. With I'ovlrttil 
ut' Ululiuril Wugiiur luiii il Illustriiliou.i. 
Oruivii Svii, &s. not, 

llign’ins. - - Tlllfl HUillNAItllS OP 
ABINWTON AND NlOTrilOll WIN- 
CUICNDON: n Piuiiily lliotory. By 
Mi'h. NaI'iiju Uiiuiihh. U vnln. 8vo, 
nut. 

Htmtor . - 'I' 1 1 15 L J P J6 OP S I it 
WILLIAM WIL.SON llUNTKIt, 
K.().H.l., M.A., LL.I). Autliiir of ‘A 
llistiii'y of Brilioii lioUn,' utu. By 
PlI^NOIS llENUY MKIIINU, P.S.S. Willi 
(if'nrtrjiits (2 Photoi'mvuruH) aiut ‘I other 
IlIuHtniliniisi, Hvo, 1(i/i. nut. 

Jacksoil.~STON 15W A LL .1 A 014S0N 
AND T11I5 AMKltlOAN CIVIL WAIl. 
By Liuiit,-Col. U. P. It. lluNiiiiiwoN. 
With 2 l'm'ti'iilt.H uuil 83 Miipe mill 
l'l(iii.s. 2 voIh, Crown Hvu, IU. 1 . nub. 

Kielmansegffs. — DIAIlY OP A 
.TOUIINKyTo 15NOLAND IN 'I'llB 
Y15AIIH 1701-1782. By Count Puisuk- 
lilUK IClKiAlANMiiiKiE. With d UllUilrn- 
tioiia. Crown Svn, fix. not. 

IiUther.-Llh’lS OP LUTUISB. By 
ffUIiIDB KflOTIilN. With 02 llluatriv- 
tioiiB and d PauHiiriiles of MSS. Crown 
8vo, 8x. 0(5. 

Macaulay. -Til 15 LIP15 AND L15T- 
TBllS OP LOUD MACAULAY. Bytlio 
Uiulit lion. Sir U. 0. TliiiVJii.YAN, Burt, j 
1‘oimlar MilUivn. 1 vul. Cr. Ovo, 
2». 0(5. 

Student' » ISditinn. 1 vol. Cr. 8vu, Os. 
Galihiet &l£tiim. 2rolii. Po.stOvu, 12i(. 

‘ Jidmburah ' liditicen. 2 vol.s. Ovo, 
.Ox, eauli, 

Lilmm/ ISiUttim. 2 vole, Ovo, 80x. 

Martaot.— THK MlSMOIllS CP THIS 
UABONDIflMAllBOT. 2 vo1n. Crown 
Ovo, 7x. 

Max Milller (P,). 

THIS Li PIS AND liK'n'ISlLS OP THK 
EIUHT nON. PBlKDHIClf MAX 
MtlLLKB. PJililuii liy his Wii'u. With 
I'liotoi'i'avuru I’lntrails nmi otiiur 
IIIUHtvatioiis. 2 vnis. Ovo, 32x. net. 
MY AUTOBIOOUAI’IIY: n Praumiml. 

With 0 Portraits, Ovo, 12, x, 6(5. 
AUIjD LANO BYNB. Souond Sorlua. 
Ovo, lOx, 0(5, 

CHIPS FUOM A OI5UMAN WOHlv- 
SlIOP. Vol. 11. Hiogi'aphieal Essays, 
Grown Ovo, 6s, 


Meade.— GENERAL SIR RICHARD 
MEADE AND 'I'llE PEUDATORY 
STATES OP CEN'I’RAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. By Tuomah Uiitfitr 
TlloiiN'ruN. With Portrait, Map and 
llluHtratioiis, Ovo, 10.x. 6(5. nut, 

Morris. -THE t.lPE OP WILLIAM 
MORRIS. By .1. W. Maoicail, With 
2 Portraits and 0 otlier itliistrations 
by E. H. Nliw, ele. 2 vols. Largo 
Crown Ovo, lOx. nut. 

On the Banks of the Seine.— By 
A. M. P., Antlior of ‘ Poraigu UourUi 
and Poreigii Ilonius Crown Ovo, 6,x. 

Paget. -MEMOIR, S AND Lim'ElW OP 
SIR .lAMES PAGET. Edited tiy 
Srai'intN l‘AUlS't, one of his sons. With 
Portrait. Ovo, llx. nut. 

Place.- THE LIFE OP PRANCIB 
PLACI5, 1771-1064. BylliiAHAM Wai.- 

I. AH, M.A, With 2 Poi'tralts, Ovo, 12x. 

Powys. -PASSAGES PROM THE 

DIARIES OP MRS. PHILIP LYBBtd 
POWYS, OP HARDWICK HOUSE, 
OXON. 1760-1000. Edited by Euii.v 
d. CUMICNSOM. Ovo, giit top, lOx. 

PAmakrlshna : His Lile and Sayings. 
By lliu Right Ibm. P. MA.t MUlpisr. 
Crown Ovo, fix. 

Bich, - MARY RICH, OOUNTB.SS 
OP WARWICK (1626-1670): Hor 
Painlly and Prionds. By C. Pull 
Smith, Wltli 7 Photogravure Portraits 
ami tl other lllnstmtioiis. Ovo, gilt top, 
lOx. net. 

Boohestor, and other liiterary 
Bakes^if the Court of Charles 

II. , with some Account of their 
Surroundings. By tlio Author of 
•Thu Life of Sir Konolm Digby,' 'Thu 
Life of a Prig,' elo. With 16 I’orlraits. 
Ovo, lox. 

Bomanos.— THE LIPE AND LE'P- 
TERS OP GEORGE JOHN ROMAN I5S, 
M.A., LL.D., P.R.S. Written and 
Edited by his WirB. With Portrait 

,4and 2 lIlnstratiniiH. Crown Ovo, 6.x. nut, 

Bussell. —HWALLOWPIELD AND 
i'lS OWNERS. By Cowstawob Labv 
JlUHHKi.L, QfSwallowlluldParlc. Witli 16 
I’liotogravuro Portraits and 86 olhor 
lIlUHti'iitioiiH. dto, giltodges, d2x, net. 

Boebohm.— THE OXFORD REPOR- 
MBRS— JOHN COl.ET, ERASMUS, 
AND THOMAS MORE : a lllstory of 
Uiulr Pullow-Work. By Pubdbrio 
Sbkborm. Ovo, Idx, 



,0 L0.\<hMANS WAV. (7. A- A/WAVUAV^ JA'/. GliXl-i^At. lums. 
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LIKKOl' fWIAKl I.MII.. 

Hai.MWI l.l. I'llll.ll' i 

AU.I I'.i' »>"'■' • ■' 

Svn, mI"*- . It . M I 

TiUo^J i*i’ my VulUur. !-> - 

( 'ViiWtl .''Vn, Its. .... I ,, 

(iiol I. •»?*.»«*' 

lu H ij. 'I'.M 1 1 Nt ' With n 
,rnvmy I'mtKul'. 

Vietorin, tiiu'OM. ''''^.'*."'1 ■ 

Kn UAHl^ ' 

Wllli l‘li'‘1*>rii.«vun* r'Mli.iit (« M.t. 

iIkI™ 1.1' ll'.in. F. WAill.l-l 
F, nil'll In Ml ."n i.snt.is " ' F 

VVitli I'l.iluul-', fi. Mf, I'. >'•■*■ 


WvlUnj'Joi). Kil-r kF IUKDUKE 


Ikv. (1. R. 

•y. 


Ill' U i ’l.I.IMn.'N, !'.> tl 
lit I'll., MS Is niii H' 


Wilkiiinl"- 

rXFiil.lM rill III!, I 

1.11 r,i V I'l'N '.irr iir 

II \M> SHMI'.TIMF 

1:1 .IFNI 1 -Imlyi'l Hit l.ifumitl' 

1 mil r.’il'i. ’F" 'ili-i, t 

lUI'i l,>>\ I ..I' A\ 1 M IIIIWNEIJ 

1.11 t.lA . n'liii' 1 Ii>|'>I 1 mm, 1 (tiMirt 

III I||<"U'| I., mil IliT I'nirr ]||||||||,'IIU« 

v.ll’l I'lillll. 1'liH tnliliil, Cliunt 
Kiiin,- ill til i>. SV 1 II 1 rmtimt. and 

Itlli lit lll'ill'i S.'i, I','-. .Ill, Ml'f. 


(II'.OIUIK 

yl'KHN. 


Travel ami AUveuturc, the Colmtle.s, etc. 


Arnolil. HF.xs .sM* IIS'. I'M I'' '-" 

KliWIS VVilli't'l 

rniwii h'A 

Hu 

KllJllT YKAUS IN CI-.M.t'N 
(i lUiMliMii.il''. ^•|'.ttTl 'S\.., 'I-- , 

THK l!ll''l'K AM> Till: ll"l M' IN 
Hl';M,itN, Willi •> llln-l. iliiiii' 

(.'lllWII iSvil, .N'. liW. 

HulK'liiilN)' 

TUF Al'l'INFHIMl'K. I 

iUiil Ki'vi'ii'ii nil lii'li-ili "I Hi*' Sll'lii’’ 

I'liil., In W, A. II. Ciii'lll.'.r. 

Viii. i..''riii'; w KMii'.iiS^\i.r.s ii..- 
Aluili" l.i'KI"''. Fmilli nl llin Klltilii' 

Viilll'i, ll'iiill llii' I'.'l iln Ti'IiiIt In 
till' !-iiiii|iUm I'a-.i. Will. '.I Xi v. „ii'l 
liiiVi'ii'il Mlili-' I'l'nwii Sin, 1‘.1. ?»■!. 

IlINTO ANH XUTKS. I■I^VI•TII•AI. lUAVI.IiS l.N SOU- 

AMI MUI'iNTIKU'. IHIt Tl!\\ I I. tiIFIIN KIHi'l'K ANl» TUK 
lil'lll'S IN 'I'llK .M.IW: l‘'■ll^!! n rn 1,1'', VAST, ISIn- lSli‘. I4y 0. K. 

iit.iiiii 111 111!' Hi'iii ml li'l'"'l''<'ll"» I" I'l.i'M iti.i.i . .Ai'i'liili'i'l, H'A' t'klllillil 

till' ‘ Al|niii' lUiiilp I‘i. .Sin. U> iii’l |,y i,|., „„„ SiMi'i:l, l‘i:i \s Cni'KBBllI.l'. 
'I'l 1 1'*, III HN I'll* I'l 1 1 1 F 111' Al ,\ ^ \V,11i I’nrlrTiil Sin, |0., lii/, iitit, 

SIIONAI.SNI'; lii'iiil! -i Invni.l .'I 
KMiiviilliin mill Kilil'ii'ilinii in Isul, ' (t'ai'i ) 

lly .1. riiKi.liimn Hbvf. Will. II,' II ' ■I'llli 

Itll-lliltinlia. |-,mi..Sin.:U. liiA ' iil.' V.iini'tl AMKIttfiA. 

.Hmsstiy ('I’ni; l"iiF l.'i'V). 

A VllYAlil'; IN Tllli -.Sl'NIlKAM • , 

111,1)1 HDMK (IN 'I’llli ‘Il'KAN l''(iU 
I'll.KVKN MiUMTIIS. 
t'lihnn'l hlithii, Willi Map . Hill till ; 
lllll'.lml lillia, tViiilillHvn, gltll'llui''l, . 

7». (>'/. 1 


ItlTIl'MI'V 1 I "I I.MI' I'ilA) ‘'Vliiiwi, 

\ V11\ AliK IN TIIF 'SUMIMAM'. 
',si’',>' /.V fi-'i'. wuii m 

iilii 'it.iii'iii", i i'ii'ii Sill, !K ad, 
Wllll tiO lllllll' 
finU’ili.' It". t'"(, I'Vii’il, )'. I'lulll. 

r/i'i'i’i, Wllll 'U lituHtm* 
Ill'll'', I’’* i> . iil'iiii, Ilf ;ia. wlilti) 

I'lifi liiiii’iit 

f.l'NFlllM'. AMI M'llliM IN 'fllB 
I'-.-ssr. 

ifiiii Wllll lu;< illiiH'. 

11 , lllllll'', lln, (’"( '.I'iVi'it, 1 , 1 , (ilntU, 

l.N TIIF 'I’lSAHFs, Till'; TllUl’lUS. 
AM' THK 'Ki'Alll.NH KoUTH-®'. 
1‘ilhulll Lilittim Wllll Mll|i Atilt '.{iO 

llltl'-Hlrtl.'ll'., (‘iniili .Svi'i, iJllt I'tlgM, 

li'A 


rtiliKsTS 01’ NollTll AMUUIOA. 

Wllll II I'fi'lili’i' I'V W, H. llUBSON, 
Aiillii.i nl ‘’I'lii’ Niiliii'iiliMt ill iJI 
rinlii,’ i-l'-. .Svn. I'.'i. 'll/. Iii't. 

THK OliK.A'l‘ 

I'llUI'.S’l'rf tlK SOtl'l'II AMIiHICA 
With I'l.niiiit mill 7 niiiAtwtloaa 
Hvi), lllii. Uiif, livt. 
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S'l'oude (JiVMiia A. ). 

OCEANA; or Riinlaiiii iwid Iior Colon- 
ids. With i) IlhistratioiiH, Grown 
Svo, ii'l. (tft 

'I'llE ENGLISH IN 'rilB WEST IN- 
HI l!S ; nr, tlio How of Ulysaas. Witli 
,0 llliiMlriitioini. Crown Hvo, 
hourds. Us. (Irf. oloth, 

o-l’ove. - SEVENTY - ON 10 HAYS’ 
CAAir'JNG IN MOItOCOO. Hy Uuly 
Ghovb, With I’liotoKriivin-ci I'ortmil 
and !ia UlnstrationH I'roni I’hntoHrapha. 
8vn, 7«. Ud, not. 

Ha<»Kard. — A WIN'J'BIl I’lTiGItlM- 
AGls ! Buint! an Auooiinl of Travoln 
throH(?li I'aluNtlnr, Itidy and tlio Taland 
ofCyiiruH, undurtaki'ii In tlio yoar IIKIO. 
Hy n. liiriBit irAOHAKii. Witli 31 
IlluatratioiiH iVniii I’liotonrapliH. Crown 
Hvo, nilt top, 12/1. flrf. not. 
Hardwiok.- AN IVOHY TUADBR IN 
NOltTIl KENIA ; tlio Kuiiord of an 
Expodition to tlio Country North of 
Mount IConia In East Emiatorinl Africa, , 
witli an Aooouut of tlio Noiiiadu of i 
Glalla-Tjaiid. UyA. AnKm.r.-HAiiDivioK, | 
F.11.Q.S. With 28 IllHHtratlnna from 
Vliotograplia, and a Map. 8vo,l‘2.'i.0(Aiiot. 
Heathoote.— S'l’. KILDA. By Noii- 
siAtr IfKiiTtroom With SO Illustrations 
tisnii Skotchos and PliotoBraphs of the 
Booplo, Soouory and Birds by tho 
Author. 8vo, 10.1. (Id. not. 

Ho Witt.- VISITS TO REMARK ABLE 
PLACES. Old Halls, Hattloliolds, 
Sceiios, illuatrativo of Striking Pn.sHag(!s 
in ISngliali History and Poetry. By 
Wir.i.iAM HowiIT. With 80 llliistra- 
tioiis. Crown 8vo, 3». 6d. 

^Wl^TfinEiloYALTOUR: a Narra- 
tivo of tho Rooont Tour of tho Duko and 
Duchess of Coniwall and York through 
Greater Britain. With 10 Uluotrn- 
tlous and a Mop. Crown 8vo, 5.1. not. 
THE CRUISE OP THE ‘ALKUTB’; 
tho Norrativo of a Boariih for 'ri'ca- 
auro on tho Desert Island of 'I'rinidiul, 
With 2 Maps and ‘23 Illustrationa. 
Oiwvn 8vo, as. 6d. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET; a 
Narrativo of Recent Travel In Kash- 
mir, Western Tibet, Baltistnn, Liulak, 
Gilgit, and the luijoining Countries. 
,W10J a Map and 04 niustratlons. 
Grown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Knight (E. F.)— fontwHisd. 

Tins ‘ FALCON' ON THE BALTIC; a 
Voyaco ft'oni Liiiidou to Copenhagen 
ill a Tliron-Toniior. With 10 Pull- 
piige Illii.slira,tiniis Cv. Hvo, 3,s, fid 
Loes.— PEAKS AND PINES; aiiother 
Norway Bonk. Hy .1. A. Lues. Witli 
(>3 Illuslralloiis and I’lmtographs. Cr. 
8vo. Ils. 

ZiBBB and Oluttorbiick. — B.C. 1387 ; 
ARAMltbElN BRlT’iSi! COLUMBIA. 
Bv,1. A. 1, KISS and W. .1. (ir.nTTBnnnoic. 
With Map and 70 lllnRt.ralions. Crown 
8vo, 3.1. fi/i. 

Lynch. — ARMENIA ; Travids and 
Studies. By 11. P. B. TjVNOH. With 
107 I llnslrations (snino in tints) rupro- 
dueiul from Pliolographs mill Sketelius 
liy the Author, IB Maps aiiil I’loiis, a 
Bibliography, and a Map of Ariuouia 
■ ' ■ 2 vols. Mediiim 

\,; /..• i > P CROSS iNG OF 

■ *. S' IlIDWOP NaWSBH. 

With 143 lllustratinus and a M.ip. Cv. 
8vo, 3». del. 

Eioo—OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By 
Stanuit P. Riob, Indian Civil Service. 
8vn, 10.S. 6d. 

Smith.-CL1MB1N0 i N THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By W. V. H,\bkwit Smith. 
With Illustrations and mmiorons Plans. 
Part I. ENGLAND. Ifimo, 3s. net. 
Part n. WALES AND IRELAND. 
IBmo, S.1, net. 

Spoiide^-TWO WINTERS IN NOR- 
WAY : being an Aeconnt of Tvvo 
Holidays spent on Snow-shoes and in 
Sleigh 'Driving, and inclnding an Ex- 
poditipu to the Lapps, By A. Edmund 
Sl’BNDEil. With 40 lllnstratious from 
Photographs, 8vn, 10s. Cd. not. 
Stephen.-TnE PLAYGROUND OF 
EUROPE (Tlio Alps), By Sir LliSDlK 
Stbi'HBN, ICO.B. Witli 4 Illustrations. 
Cr, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Three in Norway. —By Two of Tliuiii. 
With a Map and o!) rihistrations. Cr. 
8vo, 2.1, hoards, ‘2s. fid. cloth. 

Tyndall (,1 i)iin). 

THE GLACIERS OP THE ALPS. 
With 01 llliiHlriithms. Crown 8vo, 

I 6,1. Od. net. _ 

! HOURS Olf EXERCISE IN THE 
' ALPS. With 7 Illnstratlons. Or. 

Svo, 8s, fid, not, 
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I a 


Sport and Pastime. 

THB rUDMINTON I.JHRARY. 


Kitifi-il liN Ills fJn.ii'r TiiK (Kihiitii) 

A. H. T, > 

MIClIMiiY. lA .1. I.ll^l.^^\^. f'iil i 
II. W.iMiiiNo.' Ml-'- l.i<-n. I'l'. Midi' 
V. M-'iji'i, i'l,ii.-i. siiiii li:; Hill! ; 
ti:ilini)M in llii' 'I'l'si. (Stiuii -Sv»», i-i*t|li, ; 
(I.-. iii'l ; liiill-l.iinnil.nilli I ill I'M'- 1’ ■ I" I ; 

A'riiiii''.‘rit's, i!j mum'^'ii'k Sill ; 
man, \\. Hr.Al'IlKIt 'rilnMAh. \V. IlM,! 

i-l'-. Willi 1*1 l•l.-l,t^'-. Iiii'l :iv niii-liji ; 

liiiii'i in till’ 'l'(".l Ci.iwii ' l"Hi, 1 
in-l ; iiiill'-liiiiiinl, willi j'lll l"li. 1'-- ni'l- . 

nil! DAMI'; SIIHDTINi:. lU '‘mi ! 

l'IHI.l,ll'l">-Wiii.|,KA. 

Viil. I. Ariili'A A!<li AMriiN'l. , 
Willi I'lililllliilliniri •'} Sii S\.MI>M ; 
W. llAKI'll. M. I'. lii«i:il-. K, 

Si-ji.iiiiH, I'll, wiHi ’.' 0 1 'liiii". iiii'i fii ; 

IlliiMi'iilii'iin 111 llu'Ti-,\l. l!i"i\ii S\.., 
idnlli, (i.<. iii'l J Imlr-lniiii'l, wlHi III II I 
tiiji, ll«. mil, , 

Vnl. II. Khiiiiik, Am.i, -iNH 'iiii: 
Auctu' lii'jiioMi. Willi ('imlii-| 
InilioiiM I'v liit-iil..'l ‘iili'iii'l 11. llH'i'ii! 
1'r.ni'v, MiO'ii' Ai.ui:iimin llnniii, 
i'niii'V, I'll'. With I'l I'liiti"! mill Mlj 
lUiisImtlniiH ill Hii'Ti'il I’t'rtvn Smi. - 
I'liilli, (U. iii'l; liult'lmiiinl, willi Kill . 
1 11)1, IIn, ili'l. 

Itll.l/IAllHS, IlyM'iii.! W, lliii>)i>i-ii"i', 
11,1';,, A. II, liiiMi. W. .1. fiiim. ’ 
I'll!. With II I’liili-.-.. Ill llVi-tiatinii'. 
ill till- 'I'l'A'l, Ullri IIUIIIi'liilll. niiiwiiiii'i. 1 
i'vnwii Kvii. ih'lh. l!'. iii-l; li ilt-hiniii'l, ' 
with );ill lii|i, It'i. iii't. 

('(lUHKINt! ANII KAl.fiiNIt''. (!j 
Mamiunh ('I'V. t'MAm,i'' Un'iiAiitiMiN, 
iiti'. With '-’ll I'liili’ii mill 'iS llhi-'li.ili'iii'i 

Ml lilt' 'ri.'Xl, (-'liiwn .Nvii, I'lnlli, tU. iii't ; 
linlf hdiiinl, willi ;{ilt 111 ) 1 , !ti. m-t. 

ntll'.KK'r. I!\ A. li. Sli,i.i.. till- Ill'll. 

11, II. hV'l I'l.I.'l'ilN, A. I.AMI. W. li. 
(lliM'K, I’ll’. Willi HI I'l'ili-iiilnl .V.'. lllnn- 
liiitlniiii ill till' 'ri'iil., t’l.iwii K\'i, i-hilli, 
th. iii'l;hii1|.hiiiitiit, willi);ill 111)1, n.'--. iii'l. 

l.'VChlNU. H.V till' K-IHI.iiK Al.liK.MAIll.r, 
mid (I. I.iin IIIM.INH. With lit rl»li-.'i 
mid -I I illii'.li'iiliniri ill Ilin'JV.nt, ('r,in ii 
Hvii, I'l'dli, flv, lint : hiill'litinnil, with 
i;iU ln|i, III. ni'l. 


IH Kl''. Ill' l!i:.Md-'iil;T. K.ti.. m.'i 
I' A'f.Sii\. 

IiWt'IMi. I!y .Ml I. I II i.y liiii'Vr., 
With Itii'-i. ill l';-.iiiii|i|'' ., Hill .'i'i Kul). 

|t,ii-i- 1 ‘ 1 -it. - ,111.1 t'-'l illii- li'itii.ii’i in lilt- 
’ri"l t'l. ‘-l"t!i, lli-l . Ii;ll|’. 

I'.illil*l. wKll "ill f.'C, n-., ilr-t. 


lilIlXI.Nii. ll\ III - Kill. I- till- fKnditli) 
liiii.i; I'P llniii-in'i, K.ti,, K. 

W A I'll. , .'li'. Ml i!|. 1',! I'tiii,"i intij^ )i-i 
lllii- li.itii.ii-' III till' 'r.'i.l, I'r.iivn S^n, 

I'I'illi, I'-, ii'-l , I'lill-hi'iiii.l, with pill 

l.')i, !•. ii'-f 


|.■|■•\l■|.\■|;, iuimm: -IMI \V|;|.;,S’|’ 
l-INl.’, 11,1 Wll'lMI II l’"ll.iil'h, K 
r l.ii.ivn, I’!'-, Willi 1 I'l I'lnt.'.'t mi'i ill 
Hill li'iliiiii" ill till T. il. I'liiiiii iSi'ii, 
.-liilli. It., iii'l ; h.ili hi.iiii.l, v,ll)i|'lll lull, 
!•'. ni'l. 


l''I.S||l.\li. l!,i 11. ClIiil.Mii.MiKI.lsv-. 
I'r.NM.tl “i 

Viii, 1, Sii.MiiN .inn 'ruiiii'i', Wlili 
I'liiiliil'iilii'li . hj II. li, l''ll,\NtllH, 
Miii.'i .liiiiN I'. ■rn,Mii,itM:,i'|i', With 
|i ri'ili"! iiii'I nnnii'ii'ii-i llhi'-triit.iiiniiil' 
Till l.l.',i'li', t 'ii'wii Sill, i-l'itli, It’., ni'l) 
hull lii'iiiiil, with ((ill l'i|i, iii-t. 

Vi'l. II. I'im; ,iNiill'i‘iii--||l'ii,iiii.i;l''lnli, 
With (’"iituhnll'in,. hy Wtl.hUM 
SiiMiin, li. i'MiiiMii|'ili;ii Hvvik, i-Ui, 
With I I'tiiii'. mid nnnii’i.nin lllinilvii- 
III Hill lit Tii'-ht.’, I li’. t’l . ftvii, rliilili, fljf. 
Ill I : liiill-h'iiin'I. with (;ilt lii|i, ttv.liiit, 


l-’llllTIlAI.Ii. It) Miini'.iijiib SIIBAIIMAN, 
W. .1, ii.iui.ni, h'lt.iMi MI'I'imiki.i., I'll'. 
With III I'l'ili". IIII'I !th llhfliiitiiiiii ill 
III!' 't'l-'il. ih.iwn Sill, I’lnlh, lU, mil; 
J 'hull Imiiiiil, with I'ltl tup. Hi. ni't. 


HHI.I''. Ill- lliiiMi'K li. IIIWIIIKHiWi 
Hill III. I'hni. A, .1. tiAt.Kinin, M.l'., 
ANOItl'V I.ANM, I'll'. With IM I'lHlnii 
mid .ill llln'ilndiim'i ill lhi''ri‘ift, llriiwn 
Hv'i. I'l.ilh, li’., ni't ; hull hiiiiiiil, wHh 
sill t")i, It-., lint. 
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. Sport and Pastime-continued, 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— confj/twcrf. 

Kditiiil by Ilia OiuuR 'fllB (Minimi) IIUKE OP UBAUFOBT, K.G., and 
A. K. T. WATOON. 


MlJN'l’lNO. Jjy Ilia Oriuii' tlni (Eidlitli) 
Dukr ()!'’ llBAUtviliT, K.ti., Mtiwmuv 
NLduhw, 0. II. I(i)N(i»i/\N, utu. VVitli 5 
I'liitna iiijil .*14 lllnntmljniis in l)ii“ 'Pelt, 
drown Hvn, clnlb, (it. mil. ; Iinlt'-lmiiliil, 
wltli ['ill. il'i. not. 

MO'IX) RH AN I ) MOTOR- IJRI V [ NO. By 
Am>’iiI!II 0. llAitMsmiKTU, Mm (Ion. 
.John a<i(m'-AI(iN'l'AHlJ, nln. Witli 1;1 
UMuh and 1.3ti llln.sfci'aMiiiiH in tint Text. 
Clrnwii 8vn, ninlii, 11 . 1 . ncil,; liiilf-lioiniil, 
VAi. not. A ('liiHi Box I'or iiau wlwsii 
Motoring, &. nut. 

MOUNTAINKERINlf. By 0. 'P. iiKNT, 
tliu Right Hon. <1. Buroi'i, M. (’., Hir 
Mautin Oonwav, «t<i. Wiih 13 I’ialoH 
and ill lilimtrationa in tiin 'i'uxt. Clrmvu 
8vo, ulntli, Gx. nut j linil-lionnd, with gill 
top, i),x, nut. 

I’OE'l’RY OF KPORT (THE), fiolocte.! 
by Ili5r)t.Ry Perk. With 32 PlaluH ami 
'74 niuatratiouH in tlie Toxt. Or. 8vo, 
ninth, 8.1. not; hair-lionnil, witli gilt 
top, ft«. not, 

RACING AND STEEl’lJC-Cll ASINO. 
By tlio Emu. or Hukkoi.k amd Bkhk- 
amni!, W. G. Ouavkn, tho lion. F. 
LAWr.RT, otu. Witli Froutinpioou and 56 
IlhiBirations in the To-xt. ( 'r. 8vo, elotli, 
8x. not ; half-lxnind, witli gill top, 9.1. not. 


SliOO'J'lNG. 

Vol. 1 .— FikijD and CovBiiT. By Loud 
Waminoiiam, Sir Rai.vh I’aynr- 
Gai.mv'Ky, Bart., oto. With 11 Plates 
and 0.*) Illii-stratinns in tho Text. 
Crown 8vn, ninth, 0.1, not ; hnll-honud, 
with gilt top. Ox, nut. 

Sb)l. II. —Moon AND Mabsh. By 
lAtnii Waiaiindiiam, Sir Ralph 
Paynb-Gai.i.wry, Bart,, oto. With 8 
Plates and .*17 JlluHtrationa in tho Toxt. 
Crown 8vo, ulntli, (is. nut j hali'-bounil, 
with gilt top, Os. nut. 

,SK ATI N C , CU RLi NG, TO UOGGANING. 
By .1. M. llJlATiiroTii, C. G. Triihutt, 
'P. Maxwrli, WmiAM, uto. Witli 12 
Platisi and 272 IlluKtratioiia in thu Toxt. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, (is, not j half-bonnd, 
with gilt top, fls. nut. 

SWIMMING. By Abcihibald Binoiaib 
and William Henby. With 13 Plates 
and 112 llluKtratinns in tho Toxt. Or. 
8vo, oloth. Os. net; half-bonnd, with 
gilt top, 9s. not. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAOKETS 
AND If IVES. By J. M. niul 0. O. 
HBATHCOTB, E. 0. IT.RYDBIiL-BODVBIIIB, 
llio lion. A. Lyttrltos, etc. With 14 
ITates and 68 lUnstratious in the Text. 


Cnjwn 
witli gil 


Ivo, olotli, 6.S. net ; liaU'-bouiid, 
: top, 9.S. not. 


RIDING AND POLO. By Oaptidn 
Robrbt Wrib, .T. Moiiay Bkowb, T. 
F. Dalb, tho lato DUKH or Bradrobt, 
I'i.'oto. With 18 Plates and 41 llliwtra- 
tions in tlui Toxt. Crown 8vo, olotli, 6s. 
net ; half-bonnd, with gilt top, !)s, net. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. UoWK iind 0. M. 
Pitman, otu. With 76 lllnHlrationa. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. not j lialMioimd, 
with gilt top. Os. net. 

SEA FISH ING. By .loim BnjURiun’KB, 
Sir XL, W, GouR-Uoo'Pii, Alrubd 0. 
Haiimbwobth, and W. Himiou. With 
22 Full-pago PlatOH and 176 illustrations 
in the Toxt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. not ; 
halLliniind, with gilt top, 9s. not. 


YACHTING. 

Vol. I.— Cbuibino, Constbuotion op 
Y iys'™, Yaoht Raoino Rdlbb, 
Fittinh-Odt, oto. By Sir Euwabd 
Sullivan, Bart., tho Babl op Pbm- 
imoKR, Lord Buasbry, K.O.B., oto. 
With 21 Plates and 93 Illustrations 
in tlie Toxt. Crown 8vo, oloth, 6,s. 
not ; liiilf-bonud, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


Vol. If.-— Y acht Cldhs, Yauhtino in 
Amkiuca and tub Oolonibs, Yacht 
Raoino, otu. By R. T. PiilTauRTT, 
thu MAIUIUIB op DUPPIittlK AND Ava, 
K.P., oto. With 35 Platos and 160 
TllnstratioiiB in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
oloth, 9s. nut ; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s, not, 
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I •! / -I AV >. I A7 > .).\7> |./■',\7•A7</*|^ (’/I’A'.V. 


Spt»rl aiul f’astimc- ft'itlniunl. 
HDR. Hl-A’I lir.R. AND TIN SliKIllS 

Kilifr<l Wy A. M. 'I'p WatmiN. 
f'lnUlt Hvi», t'lv’lt \ 


•* * VVn ( hitJf 

* 1 .. <•'. 

'I'llK N\|III\I Him. HU. 

Iiy till' lii v, II. \. \I It 

SillllUl.MI, ll,\ A. .1. Sliulil \V>i|lTll.\ , 
t'liiiKniu, liy til ■■till: -imm mfi. 
Willi II !llll■ll^.^lll»n^• .111*1 'll^|■*ll lttH 

i;i«iii‘i. (.’I'lWii HvH. 

TIU'I iili'HiiHI‘1. K'li'im. Ili.r*iiu, l>v 
llii* UiH. II. A. M.n-fiii M I'lM illlo'U 
IM), liy A. .1. .'•iiiuiii* Wi.uu i,> . 

1 iiit)ui,>i'\ , liy tliiHH.i* s.vt'.y.'tii u\. 

Willi III llliii.li.ilii‘11'1 "111 i.Hiiiti'i Hi > 

Kiilin'i. (Vlttii S’V.i, .1. 

TIIK I'llKASAN’r. N.umi.xi lll■l■.•lll, 
liy Uiu Ili'V. II. A. .M.M i-m ii >■’> ; Mm-v 
IMii, liy A. .1. Su'Mii.WiMirtia ; 

C'liiiKiiiiv. I'V Ai.r.x vNinm Inm-i Shami. 
Wilii 10 lllii..liiili'‘ii'‘ .I'i'l Dm 

Cinvui Hah. .'<* 

TIIK IIAIIK. N,mI!|i.\I. Ill- H*IU-, In H r 
U«v, 11. A. M.vri'iii : Shhi'iin’h, 
liy lln* Ill'll. llru.Mi' I.M.I-KI.I f. , 
(liiHiiHiNii, I'.i I'li.vni.t;'' ill' ii.viii'M'N ; 
llliNTINii, In .1. K. IIiiiihiHi' miii (!. II. 
Uimim.an; CiMihlim. In I'nl. Kbsmu 
I IllUlil.llT. Willi 0 Mlii lriillnii'.. Cl. mil 
Hvii, fn, * 


AlvorHliinftuitl Ali'«n*k. .siHiUKV 
DIlillKKT. It*' lli'-l'in .iikI t,\*.'. rm 
tiniri. Kililt’il In llir lliylO M.'ii. l.iini' 
At.AKlivfiiNI,, i..(l..l., rii-.l'lriil, mill 
W. Al.rnrhi Scrirliirv, I'l fill* .Siilti.v 
(.Iniilil) l'(ii'lii’l rtiil'. Willi IS lllit . 
Imtiiiii*.. Hvii, 111., iM’t. 


BiokordyUo. days uK mv i.iKK 
(IN WATKll, KUKHII AND MAI.T; 
uml (itlii'f |i«lirli'. Ilv .(iHi:.- )iiri;kii'- 
DVIil', Willi I'tlLltl-tUrluiiK Kviilll D- 
Iii('i*i" l•.llll .S Knll ji.ii,i* llliiiti.it.inii)i. 

f.'rmvii Hvii, Hj, h.a 


/l..|/..*./ If* /.'iltl'l*!, ,l't/.*i .^|7 /,i;|, /'lli'l* 

.1 

IlKD Dlir.li. X.vii'ii'i, II>niiiiv,livlli6 
l;**' ,11. V, A! M ii's ; Dki.h .Sr,\t,K;. 
i.Nif. in- fiMi.uii*. iiK liiiriinti, I Ht.vh 
ll?**.iisu, In \ II.I limit KtiltlMvi’iitl . ^ 
( 'm.im lU . I.' \l t.A VMiltlt iNWL'iSlI.VStU* 

\\ till 10 [On .h '(lull I. ('iinv)t Sv^ 6,t, ' 

Till*; iiM.MtlN. liy lilt* Hull. Af 13. 
11,1 iiiiiii'.i* II Mini. Willi I 'li,i)ili.r.uiiJ 

tin* I.ivt* 111 ti'tOiiini Ki'ijitiii.1 |i\ 

Di'im \ 1 1'liNNi'.r, rniiiii.iiv.ln Al.ltx- 

VMiliii ISSi;** SiiiMi, WiHi H (lliuitrn, 
tiinri, I'l.nvn Hill. li.. 

I'lir. Tlllil'r. Ilv Hu* AUlttjItR‘.>| 0|t 

111 \;iiiv. With t‘lmtilf*i'ii nil tlin lif)i(i||, 

tin; 111 Trim! In Cnl. 11. ruh'i’iiNi'B; and 
I’MiiiiKlu, In. Al I >, iNin 1! I.vninHiiaMO, 
WiHi r.l llln li.ill'iii'., I'nmii Hvii, 6*. 
I'llK KAIIISIT. Hy .IVMKv KUUUHD 
ll.MMIMI. ri'i'M.lli, liy Al.RlfiVUt'CH 
11 ’, ( 1*1 SlUM). Willi 1(1 llllislmliiliw. 

1 'mvi n Hv.i, !i 

nKr,A.Mii'i*;i!i'ii. lu \vn,i,uM«BMi(m 

■ lil il .Jillllirr." I'MlInl' 111' lllii A'lWli). 
Villi rliii|i(. i*i In* ilini.s ltii*KhlU)YKK 
iiiil W, 11, I’nit,. Cinntiinv, liy AIiRX' 
.vMiiiii issKKiSii.vM). Witli Ul llliiatii'a** 

ll*nt+. (Vimll Hvn, fn. 


HItU'Ulmniii. *MU, ItliAHKlUmNE'S 
HA.MI.S AT CIIKS.s. svU'Bleil, An- 
iiiiltiliil nml .Vn'.intn'it liy Hiiiiai-lf, 
Hililril, vMili n MiiiKmiiliiviil KkuUih 
iilnl ,tlilli*l III lii|',> 111 i(liltlllullt (IlKlilll, 
In 1‘, ANi'i'.iiiiiis Witli I’ur- 

h III 1*1' Ml. HI hiktiiirni). Hvii, 7». fli/. Hat, 
I hint! Hlitvl, Cl'lm) : nr, srHirtnman'a 
rniinililr liniili*. ttrlti)' a '(Tiiatlim on 
tliri M l* I'l Hn* (lint, witli lliitllnnmhvry 
.iml Kiiil ilnnit l.i’iii.iii-i ill tli» Art of 
Slin.illoi* lioliir nt nil kltiiU. AllO 

U lull- ili’IViiiir, Wllilfnwl mill I'lgoou- 
SIi.i.iMiib, fJi'ii l.ii'iikiiit;, oloi Uy 
M.viiiiN'.MS. witli tmiiii*rntiii lUuatn- 
tlniif. Hmwn .Svvi. Kkr. M, 
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Sport and Pastime—contiHiied. 


Ellis. -Cl I KSS SPARKS ; or, Short aii.l 
Uriglit (huriHH of CUbh-s. ColloutiHl ami 
Arraiigiiil liy J. II. Ru.w, M.A. 8vo, 
4», ISU, 

Polkard.— TUn WlU)-FOWLHR; A 
'ri'oatisio 0)1 Fiiwliiig, Aiiriont and 
Moiloni, ihuiurililivii also of Duunysaml 
Fllght-iiomls, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
(tiiliiiing-mints, Sh(iiit.ing.yiu'.iits, i-to. 
Also Fowliiig in Uin Funs and in For- 
uigii CnniitrluM, Unuk-fowling, ulc., rtu. 
Hy II. C. For.KAllu. With 13 lingrav- 
iiigs on Stool, and .sovorul Woodcuts, 
ViH. Od. 

Ford.-TJIlS 'I’lIHOltV ANJJ 1‘ltAtJ- 
TICK OF AltClIRRY. Hy llotucn 
Foiiu. Now Rditinn, lltormiglily Ro- 
vlHod and Rewi'lUon by W. Ilu'rr, M.A. 
WithalVofaroliyO. .1. Iainoman, M.A. 
8 vu, 14«. 

FmneiB.— A HOOK ON ANUIJNU: 
or, Troallsfl on the Art of Flslilng in 
ovory Uranoh ; inclnding full illualrato<l 
Ust of Salmon Flius. Hy Fiuitois 
FliANCia. With Portrait and Coloured 
1‘latos, Crown 8vo, 1S«. 

Fremantle.— THE BOOK OF THE 
RIFLE. Hy tho Hon. T. F. Fuis- 
MANt'l.R, V.D.,Muiiir, 1st HuoksV,H.C. 
With 64 l'hUo.s and 107 Diugriuus in tho 
Tost. 8vo, lUs. 0d. not. 

Gathorne-Harcly.— AUTUMNS IN 
ARCtYLESlllRB WITH ROD AND 
QUN. Hy tho Hon. A. E. Catuounb- 
llABDYr With 8 illustrations by 
Auchibai-d Thobbuun, 8 va, 6s. nut. 

arah am. — COUNTRY I'ASTi M ES 

FOR HOYS. By P. ANDitiiaiiii OitA- 
UAM. With Wt lllustmtiona li-oin 
Drawings and Photograplia. Crown 
8 vo, gilt edgos, 3s. not 

Htttohinson.— TTilS BOOK OFCOId)’ 
AND GOLFlSltS. By Hoiiaub (4. 
llOTOHlNSOlf. With Cnntrilnitions by 
Miss Amy Hasoois, H. 11. lliL'tua, 
J. 11, Tayuiu, 11, .1. Whkuiam and 
Mossra. SUTTOH Si Soss. WiUi 71 
Portraits ftom I’liotograplis. Large 
orown 8vo, gilt top, 7.s. M, not, 

Dailg.-ANCLlNCi SKETCHES. By 
Abbiibw X^ano, With 20 lllustniUona 
Crown 8vo, 8s, 6rf, 


Lillie.- CIlOliUET IJl* 'I'C DATE. 
(Jontaiidng lliu Ideas and 'I'oacliings ot 
till' l.uading I’layurs and Olianipiuns, 
By Aktiiuu Lu.i.ik. With Coiitribn- 
tinns Iiy iiiuul.-Col. the lJuu. li, Nekd- 
liAM, U. 1). Liiciicic, ulc, With 19 
Illustrations (IS Portraits) anil niiinuruus 
Diagrams. 8vu, 10.s, 6d, net. 

Loooek.— SIDE AND SCREW; lioiug 
Notes on tho Theory and Frautiou of tho 
(lame of Hillinrds, iiy C. D, Lociiiok. 
With l)iaKrain.s, Crown 8vu, fis. nut. 

Longman.— CllJSSS OPENINGS. Hy 
FniiniiiwjK W. Lonoman. Pop. 8vo, 
2.S. 6d. 

Mackonaie.- -NOTES FOR 1 1 UNTI NG 
MEN. By Captain CoiiTf.ANOT (loiiDon 
MAOKitNiilK. Crown Svu, 2s. Gd. not. 

Madden. -THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE; a Study ot 
Siiakrspouru and of Elixalioliiaii Sport. 
Hy tho Bight lion. 1), H. Maduem, 
Vieo-Chanoellor of tlio University of 
Dublin. Svo, gilt lop. His. 

Maskelyne.- SHARPS AND FLATS : 
a Comploto Bovelatloii ot the Socrots of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and 
Skill. By John Nbvil Mae.kki,ysk, of 
the Egyptian Hall. With 82 llluatra- 
Uons. Crown 8vo, 8.s. 

Millais {.loHN Guii.ti!). 

TH E Wl LI)-F0 WLER IN SCOTfdtND. 
With a Froiitispieoe in Photogravure 
by Sir J. E. Millais, Bait., P.R.A., 
8 Photogravuru Plates, 2 Coloured 
PlutSs, and .60 Illustrations from the 
Aiilhur’s Drawings and h'oni Plioto- 
graplm. Royal 4to, gilt top, 30s, net. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH SURFACE - FEEDING 
DUCKS, with 8 Photogravures and 
66 Plates (41 in Colours) from Draw- 
ings by the Author, Al{OUtiiAl<D 
Tuobbuiw, and from Pliotographs, 
Royal 4to, elnth, gilt top, £6 6s, net. 

Modern Bridge.— By ‘Slam ’. With 
a Reprint uf the Laws ef Bridge, as 
adopted hy the Portland and Turf 
Clubs. 18mn, gilt edges, 3.y. (Itij. net. 

Park.— THE GAME OF GOLF. By 
William Pauk, Jnii., Chaiiipipu 
Goiter, 1887-89, Witli 17 Plates and 
26 lUnstratimis in the Text. Grown 
8vo, 7s. lid. 
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Sport and Pastime inatniiitd. 


Payno'Gallwoy (Sif liAi.i-ii, Oml ) 

'I’llK I'lIDSS l!(l\v Mfiliii'V.il .lint 

Miiih'iii ; Mililiii'v mill .‘>|»iiliMj; : it I 

C'oii'ilim li'iii, lli-liii.', .iii'l M.'ii.if;i' 
iiii'iit, willt ii 'rn'*ili.i' I'll III*' lti»It'’l’i 
mill (liiliiinill III till' A ih'IimiI . Willi 
‘tiill IHui.lnitliiii’i. Il.ij.'il Mu. I"!;:., iii'l. 

I.KT'I'l'iUS 'I'd VdllMi Hlldd'l'KliS 
li'iihl Si’i'iiii). dll till' I'lioii'i' mill 
IW> 111' II I lull; Wllh’ll lllll'.llillliill:l. 
(IlllMII .Sill, I*... till. 

LKTl'KIIS 'I'd \iiIiM: Slldd'l'KHK 
(Hi'i'iiiiil Hi'rli".). dll llii' I’lmliii Ill'll. 
I'li'i.inviiliiiii, mill killiiir "I d.'iiiii'. 
Willi liiiri'limi'i III Sliimliiir Wmiil 

IMmi'iih'i mill llii‘iil»iii.". I" li*'liii’i'’i.i. 
Willi riii'liiiil iiii't lull Mill .liiiti'Hi'i. 
t'liiiiii fivii, I*.’'., tUi. 

lil'','l"rl''.l!IS 'I'd MIIJNC Mlldd'l'KMS 
('I'liilil Si'iii'ii). 1 'iiiii|i| i .iiif 11 .‘llii'il 
Niiliiliil llit.l'ii) "I III" W ililiiiiil lli.il 
aril Uiiii' I 'iiiiHiiiiii I" Mil Miili..li 
lilillllllll, IVllIl ('n|ll|il"li' Mini I Hill'. Ill 
Hlliiiilllif! Wll'llmvl im Mil' I'iM'I iii|i| 
liiliiiiil. W'llli '.'.(HI Mlii.liiilimi" I'l. 
Svii. ISi, 


I’tili'. 'I'lii; I'lll "MV lit' I'HK 
Mi N wri I ,k'l'l 1 1 ■ I ; A M I'’, I iK W' 1 1 MST. 
Mv Wliii.l'.i I'l'M,, I'.li'.s l'|.|i, Hvri, 

1 ill I il/. '.. iii'l, 

Pnii'Uvi’. IldW I'd Ml, W WHIST: 

mill dll' Ijiiil . .mil Kl lijllrl III III W'llift. 
Ml lililllltll \ I'lliii lull, I'lnwil .SVii, 
r.ilt I ilri' ,, ‘M, iicl. 

Uiiillllilll. 'I'llM l''l,\ MSlII';il'.S KN- 
'IdMl H.I Id \ Ml Al.mi-li IlnN.M.Us. 
Willi “II I '.limit .'ll I’l'lli'i 'ivii, 111'. 

HiildliU .il'llliT ,\Mi TIMWI'Ili, 
I'Afi'l' \M' Wl.'l' I'lj I' iii’.nluiirK 
rmii.ii .11 1 .Miiii '. Witti IH I'laiii.i 

.nut .111 Hill li'iliKiiJi III till Ti<\f. Miiil 

mill 'ivii, 1'.' . Ill’ . ii.'l 

VViii iit-r. I Mil M'.r tnili.'-I.S TIU'! 
jHi\d . Ml iiii; III Vii’iiiiiil 111 Mil' Tom 

nl I..1.I IMllll.. . 'Iiillll III ,\l’ll /.I'lllailll 
.Hill N'l.li.ilii Ml 1', K WMiNfH. 
' W illi llliiili .il.iHi 1 1 1 Hill I’liiilHKiajiliN, 
I'l mill Inn, iii'l, 
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/.liitllf, nilKIOUlf, I'SirlK'Ini.) , I'/n', 


Abbott. 'I'lll'll'II.KMKNTSiM'' liiuill'. 
My T, K. Aiiii'iir, H.H. I'.’iiio, -M 

Al'lHtotUi. 

TUI'! I'.TIi li'.s; dill'll 'I'l'sl. Mtii.li.i i 
toil with I'.ii Hi iiii'l Null'...* Ml 111 ! 
Ai.k.namii.ii dii.vN'V, Mmi. 'J i.il.. 
Svii, .'I'.;'-. , 

AN INTIiODHCTIdN TO .VIIISTd ; 
Tl,l'.'s I'l'I'llUvs. Il.iiil.il. lV.,tl'.i...K , 
X., I'. M l.\ III III! .\|.lll'lll||'..| Wllll, 
a uiiiitiiiiiiiii’i Aiiiil)''i'i .'Hill Null'..! 
My t.lii' Iii'l. I'l. iMiiiiiih M I*, ('iiinii . 
Svii, Ml'-. IW. 

Hneoii (I'‘i>'VSi'i"l. 

UUSII'I.I'.TI'', WdlJlvH, l'j|it.'.| li.i l:.; 
I.. Ki.i l.'V, .Iamii'. Smiiil.Mi mill M. M. ; 

llKildl. ('lull', .“iiii. Jll 1.1. I'll/, 

lil'.Tl'KIiS AMI l.lt'l':. tiii'liiilluH 111! I 
till iiitrii'iii.iiiil WihK'i. I'.iliii’il to I 
iI.V,MKm Sl'KIIIIINii. I v.ili. .'(ill, 1 

jUI -I'l. I 

'I’ltt'! I'tsS.V YS ; WIMi Aiilii.Miliini'’ Mv i 
UuilAIlM Whau:i,V,1I.Ii. .Sni. 10.. Hi/, j 


lliii'oii (I'liiMifi) ....iriiiii.i/, 

Till' I'.SSAAS W'ltli , Null'll I.} K. 
Siiiiii. iiiiil r It. doi.MN. Crnivii 
.*.111. lit/ 

'I'lll', l.l'if'AMi Wllll liiliiiiliii'.tiiiii, 
Null' mill Hiili',\. Mj I'l, A. AmiiiTT, 
I'. |i. nil,,. I'‘i |i. Svii, Ii.’l, The 

'Irsi mi'l Imli'V iHily, M'lthiiiil Intru* 
liiii Ill'll iiiiil N.iti",’ ill iiiiii viilltmu. 

i‘*i [I, ''OH, I"/. 

IliilM (Al l..\.lMll.ld. 

MI’.N I AM ANH .MdliA I, SHlKNllH ; a 
I iiiii|ii iiilmiii 111 I'lll hiiliifiy mill 
I'.lMii’i. rioiiii (vii. Mil. (it/, 

fli fV. ill'll. 

I-IIII I. I'.'Vi Mdl.dUY AND IIIB- 
'Iii|:A III'' t'lllI.d.Mll'll Y. (ii'iiwn 

i'll 1 1, 11'., Ill/, 

I'lHi II. ■iiii'.diiv III'' I'iTiiica 
am* K'llllCAI. HY.sTI'',MS. Hi'. 

Mvil, 'I ., Hr/. 

t.llMU'. I'llll I, Dt'.tllll'I'IIlN, lIlllWII 
.Sli','l,. I'.lll 11, iNOUL.'l'li'N. IhlllVU 
Mvii, III , 111 /, 
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Bain 

-;,Ttni!SENaKs andtuio rNTBLuscri'. 

' ■ 8vo, 16*’. 

THE EMOTIONS ANB THE WILL. 

" 'i8vo, 16s. 

PBAOTJOAB ESSAYS. Or. 8vo. Us. 
.mSSEIlTATIONH ON LEADING 
PIllIiUBOPHTOAL TOPIOH. 8vo. 
7.S. iW. nut 

Baldwin.--A OOLLEOE MANUAL 
OP IllIliTOTilO. Uy OllAlu.Hs Skahh 
ll.M.nwuT. A.M., PIi.D. (Jrown 8vo, 
■Is. 6//. 

Brooks.— THE ELEMENTS OP MIND : 
‘^Ing nil ExuiiiiiuiUoii Iiitu tliu Natiiru 
of thu Plrut Divisinn iif Ihu Elnnumtury 
SiiliMtftnoi'H of Lifu. By H. .Iamvn 
Buookh. 8vo, 10s, Of/, not. 
Brougll.— THE STUDY OP MENTAL 
iSOIlCNOE i Pivu LuuluruH on tliu Uhu!I 
im<l OliariloturlalluH of Loglu luid PayuUo- 
loKy. By J. Uuouoir, LL.B. tirown 
Svo, as. not. 

Orosier (John Bhattib), 
OIVILISATION AND PROORBaS: 
boing tlio Ontllnos of a Now Byatem 
of PoUtloal, Religions anil Soolal 
s Pbilosopliy. Svo, IfLi. 

HISTORY OP INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT ; oil tbo Lines of Mod- 
ern Evolution, 

•Vol. I. 8vo, 14s. 

Vol. II. (In 2 'rmtmiwii.\ 

Vol. III. 8vo, 10s. Ot/. 

Davidson.— THE LOGIC OP DE- 
, PINITTON, Explained and AppUod. By 
WiluahL. Davidson, M.A. Or. Svo, 6s. 
ffite.— AN INTRODUOTORY STUDY 
OP ETHICS. By •Waiinkb Pitb. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 6(2. 

O-reen (Thomas Hilo).— THE WORKS 
OP. Edited by R, L. NBTTUssHir. 
Vols. 1. and II. Philosophical Works. 
Svo, 168. each. 

Vol. Ill, Hiecellanles. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. Svo, 

ais. 

LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OP POLITICAL OBLIGATION. 
With Preface by Bkbnabd Bosan- 
QUBI, Svo, 6s. 

Ciurnhill.— THE MORALS OP SUl- 
CIl ttl. By the Rev. il. GuiiHlill.ti, B.A. 
Vol. 1., Or. 8vo, 68, nut. Vol. 11., 
Or, Svo, 6s, not, 


Hodgson (Shadwooth II.). 

TI 6 IE AND SPACE : a Mutaphysiciil 
Essay. Svo, 16s, 

THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 
Ethioiil IiKiuiry. 2 vole. Svo, 248. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OP REFLEC- 
TION. 2 vole. Svo, 218. 

THE METAPHYSIO OP EXPERI- 
ENCE. Book 1. Gonoral Analysis 
of Exporionoo ; Book II . Positivo 
Soieuoo ; Bonk III, Analysis of 
OouBoiouM Aotion ; Book IV. The 
Real Univorao, 4 vole. Svo, 36s, net. 

Hume. — THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS OP DAVID HUME. Editoil 
by T. 11. GnBitH and T. H. Ghobb. 4 
vols. Svo, 28s, Or .sopnratoly. Essays, 
2 vole. 148. Treatiso of Human Nature, 
2 vols. 148. 

James (William, M.D., LL.D,), 

THE WILL TO BELIEVE, and Other 
Essays In Popular Philosophy. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6(2. 

THE VARIETIES OP RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE: a Study In Hninnn 
Naturo. Boing tlie Gilford Looturus 
on Natural Religion delivorod at 
Edlnhiirgh in 1001-1902. Svo, 12s. net 
TALKS TO TEACHERS ON PSY- 
CHOLOGY, AND TO STUDENTS 
ON SOME OP LIFE’S IDEALS. 
Crown Svo, 4s. 6(2. 

JnBtinian.-THJ!l INSTITUTES OP 
JUSTWIAN : Latin Text, (jhlolly that 
of Hneohko, with English Introduction, 
Tranelation, Notes and Summary, By 
Thomas C. Sandabs, M.A, Svo, ISs. 

Kant (Immanubl). 

CRITIQUE OP PRACTICAL REASON, 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE 
THEORY OP ETHICS, Translated 
by T. K. Abbott, B.D. With Memoir. 
Svo, 128. 6(2, 

PCNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OP 
THE METAPHYSIO OP ETHICS, 
'rrnnslatod by T. K. Abbott, H.D, 
Crown Svo, Ss. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIO, AND 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILTY OP THE POUR 
FIGURES. Translated by T. K. 
Abbott. Svo, 68, 
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Kollv. <iOVI?KNMI')NT OK HUMAN 
HVi)l,U'l'ION. Ity Kumknii Ki;i.i.v, 
M.A., I'MI.S. Viil, I. ilii-tiiif. t'ldwii 
8vo, 7.S, ('«/. iii'l . Vnl. II. l!iill.vf.ivi»in 
mill Iniliviiluiili'-m. (V. Sv>i, HI’.i’k/. iiH. 

KilUuk.- IIANIIHOOK TO Mll.I.’S 
HYKTHai 01' l.OOIC. ll\ K,>\. A. M. 
Kir.l.li'n, M.A. I'rnivii Hm, !!■. I'uA 

Ladd (liutmiiK Tuiimihm.i.). 
riiiiiosorin ok i'oniiouT' h 
’ iVuiil iw III' III'' K'li'li, l’llll>■llll■•■l .'iiiil 
lili'iiia Ilf Klliii' i. Hvii, yu. 
Kril'lMUNT.'i OK IMIYSIohOlill'AI. 

l*.SV(IIIOI,0(i V. Mi-ii, HI.'.'. 
OUTIilNI'IS OK UKSlUtlPTIVK. I’HY 
OIIOliOOV ; II 'I'l'Hl-ltoiiU III Mi'iiliil 
Hi'iiiiiri) liir (■iill<'f!i"t n'l'l iNmnml 
Hi'.i nil till. 'Svii, IHi. 

OUTI.INKH OK 1'inKIOl.OIIIUAl. 

KiSYUllOIAKIV. 8ii>. IH.. 

I'llIMKU OK I’HYtJlloUtliV. UniMii 
8v(i, ri.v. fli/. 

Loolcy (Wii.i.iAM Mim.imi Uauvi'hi.i:). 
TIIU MAI* OK IilKK: IVmiliii't nii.l 
C'lmriuitw’. Oidwn Hvn, Si. ni'l. 
IllSTOKY OK K.UKOl’KAN MOKAUH 
FROM AimUHTUH TO CIIAItl.K- 
MAUiNl'i. H villi', (iriiwii Hvn, Id'., iii't. 
A RimVI'iY OK l•:N(iWS^ KTIIUIR; 
lii'iiiK till! Kif.'il. Oliii|ilitr nf W. I'l. it. 
Iiiniliy'ii ‘ I li*it,ni'}' Ilf I'himiii'iiu Mi>ml« 
Kiililii'l, willi llitriiiliii'linii mill Nnti'ii, 
liy W. A. Illlivr. Oniwii .Sm, It ■. l!./. 
lUSTOUY OK TIM': lll.SK A.«lt IN 
KMIIONUI': OK I UK Hl’IKIT OK 
RATIONAliISM IN KI'UOKK. H 
volll. Ol'IlH'll ,Svil, UI.1. lli'l. 
MKMOOllAUV; AND I.IIIKUTY, 
/.iViii/i'i/ /'.'ififi' 1 , 1 . H Villi. 8vii, .ill'., 
(.'iiliiiii'l liililii'ii, Hiiilii, Oi'invu .Svii, 
Kli. lint. 

LutOBlawH'kl. TIIK OllMUN ANlt 
(illOWiil OK I’l.ATO'H UMIIC. With 
iin Aiiiitiiiiil Ilf I'liiln’ii Ktyli' mill iif Uiii 
('lii'iiii(ilii|.!y Ilf lil'i AVriliiinti. lly Win- 

I'UNTY liWTllHI„\lVmO. Htli, Hlji. 

Max MUllor (K.). 

TIIK HOIKNUK OK TlIoimilT. 8vii, 

21^. 

TtIK fllX SYHTKMK OK INUIAN 
I'ltlliOfiOI'ItY. Hvii, ISi. 

TllIlBl? IJCOTUUKH ON TIIK VK. 
DANTA Kill 1.0H01*n Y. Ur. 8vii, 5.i. 


Mill I'liiiiK M'I'I'mu'). 

A SYSTK.M OK I.Olilr, li. .iwi. ;i.. (W. 
ON lilUK.lii'Y. lii'iiii iSvii, Is. li/. 
('ON.SIOKII.ITIONS ON UKKUKSKN- 
TATIVK, OoVKIiNMKNT. Crown 
.'1111. 

liiil.lTAlilANlSM, Hvo. IW. 
KNAMIN \i'loX iiK .'III! WII.I,IA?tl 

iiamii.tons I'liii.o.'-ionn. .'ivn, 
ID,'. 

NATOIIK,, TIIK, liiil.l'l'i OK RK. 
lilOION, ANO TUi:i,-lM. Tlintij 
K.'i'iliyi. Hill, foi, 

'Mimiik. AN IMiloliUCiioN To 
I.OOIc. Ilj \Vn,i,i,iM Uk.msv >. 
MllNi'li. .M.A. I'liillll .Hill, ||«, 
lVl,Vi'ni. HOMAN I'KIIMiiNAIiITY 
.\,\|i IT.-i .HOKVIVAI, l>K IIOtHIiV 
OKATH. lly Kni'.iii nil W. II, Miiiini, 
'.I viil'., Hmi, -IH. lint, 

f'ionii! .'iTOOIKfl liV AOlHTOIty 
\Nli VISI M.SI'ACK, I■K,UI‘K,1TI0N: 
Ki.'in'i nil K,\iiiiiiiii’nliil I’ivi'liiilof'y. 
11} A. II. lit.iiri: (V, Hm, iI,'.'. iW. mit. 
Hinlominil. TIIK MINI) OK A 
cilllil). lly KiNNI'i l!ii iiMiiN'ii. Oi'iiwu 
.Hm, ti'.', tl'A lii't. 

llouiantiH. MlNlt AND MOTION 
AND MONl.S.M. Hv UKiiiniB .loiiN 
ttllMlKIH, ClIlWII Hvil, '1'.. Hif. 

Hully (.Iamuh). 

AN KSSAY ON KAIIHHTKIl; ID 
Km'iiii, it'i Oiiii'ii', il'i Diivii|ii|iiiiiitit 
mill it', Viiliin, Hvn, I'H'.. tW, imt, 
TIIK HUMAN MIND; » iVxt-liooU of 
I’svi'liiiI'iKV. H Milii. , Hvn, a III. 
OIJi'KINKH DK I'HVUHDLuHy. Or. 
Hvn, III. 

THK TKAUHI':ii'.S tlANDHOOK OK 
l'.HYUHot.DtlY. Kiowii Hv.), Oii. flit 
HTl'DlKrf OK UlllI.DllOOD. Hvo. 
Ill, I'. (lit 

UIIIl.DUKN'H WAYS; liniiiHHt'lt'i'llmm 
fi'iiiii till' Aii|IiiiI''n 'Sf.intiiiii iit UliiUI- 
liiiiiil Witli li.'i Hliii.li''iii,iiii. Krmvii 
Hvo, iD, lilt 

SutlHirlnnd. THK OISIOIN AND 
IHIOWTH OK THK MOJlAli IN- 
STINI’T. Hy Ai.KN.vNimu .SivfiiKUiiAHii, 
M.A. V*. Vol'i. Hvo, ;fH‘, 

Swinimnut. I'lt’TUltK MkhU: iui 
Alti'iit|it lo I'liinilmi'ii' till! Hi'Imuio til' 
Ri'ilwmliiK. lly At.liiBli iIaMKB Hwih- 
IKliiMi, M.A, With yjj WoiiihmtH, 
Ui'owii Hvn, Vli. lilt 
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a'liomOB. ~ 1 NTU I 'I’l V H aU(UtBH- 

TIUN. By ,r. W. 'riniMAS, Autlior of 
‘ Bpivitiiiil Ijiiw ill llic Niitiiviil World,’ 
otc. Ornwii tivo, Its. ()i/. uui.. 

Wobh. -TllH VKlIi OB IHIH; iianrioH 
III' BMMiiyH im IdraliNni. By Tikimah lii. 
'Wmm, tili.l)., (i.O. 8vn, 10,1. (III!. 

Wobor. -lllH’roUY OB l’im,OKO- 
I’llY, By Atii'iiBii Wuiuiii, 1’rofcs.sor 
ill till) Uiiivi'i-sitv of Btriwliiirf'. Traii'i- 
liiloilliy BuankThii.i.y, I’li.l), 8vii,lC.v. 

Whately (AimmiiHiKii'). 

-'fl’ACOtra lilSBAYS. ■With AiiiiotiitioiiH. 
8vo, 10 , 1 . 8i/. 

liiliWMl'iNTS OB BOOIO. Oriiwii 8vo, 
‘1.1. (lit 

UliBMMNTH OB' lilfU'I’OlUO. Crown 
Hvo, <1.1. Oit 


Zeller (Dr. ISuwabu). 

THE STOICS, EPlCUUlilANS, AND 
scion’ica TmnsliitiHl by tlio Ituv. 
0. .1. BKiaiiisr,, M.A. Ornwu 8vo, 16ii. 
OUTCINBIS OB' Tlllil UlSTOliy OJF 
OltBlBK I'lllIjOSOl’ilY. Traiisliitoii 
liy Bahaii S'. Am.isynk aiuI BiViiLYH 
Aimii'ii’, M.A., 1/Ii.D. Or, 8vo, IOa 6rf. 
I’bATO AND Tlilil OLDEtt ACA- 
DEMY. 'J'riiusliitud by Sarau B. 
Ai.UiYNK iiiiil Au’iiiiD GouDvnir, B. A, 
Crown 8vo, 18.i. 

ROCIItATES AND THE SOCRATIC 
SCHOOLS, TraiiHlnleil by tlio llov. 
0. J. ilKliiilUL, M.A. Or. 8 yq, 10.1. Get 
AHISTOTliB AND THIS lOAllLIBU 
PBIHII’ATETICS. T’raiisliitod by B. 
B', C. (Jdni'ki.uiu, M.A., iind J. U. 
MmiiHiiAD, M.A. 2voIi9. Cr. 8va, 2 'Ia 


STONYIIUliST PlIILOiSOPHlGAL SERIES. 


A MANUAL OB POLITICAL BIOO- 
NOMY. By 0. S. Dbvas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7 a Oit 

BIUS'J' I'llINOIl'LES OB' ICNOW- 
bWDOK By douN RiOKAnv, S..f. 
Crown 8vo, os, 

WENEUAL METAPHYSICS. By.Ionw 
Riokajiy, S.J. Grown 8vo. 0,i. 
LOGHO. By Riobaud P. CliAHia, 3.J. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS 
AND NATURAL LAW). ByJOBBPH 
Riukaiiv, S.J. Crown 8vo, os. 

NATURAL THBOLOHY. By Ukuhaiid 
Bobudiui, S.J. Crown 8vo, Os. 6rf. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By MiohabIi Mahiiii, 
S.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Loud.). Crown 
8vo, Os. Git 


History and Science of Language, etc. 


Davidson.— LEADING AND IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS : Ex- 

E loined and Exomplitlod. By William 
I. Davidbon, M.A. Pop. 8vo, 3s. Grf. 

Jj'arrar. — LANGUAGE AND LAN- 
GUAGES. By P. W. Pauiiah, D.D., 
Ijnto Duiiii of Ciintorbiiry. Cr. 8vo, fl.i. 

Graliain. — ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
ClaBuilloiliuiilExpIainod; with PmutioiJ 
ExotoiHBH. By (I. P. Gbaiiam. Pop, 
8vo, Os. 

Max Muller (P.). 

THE SCIENCE OP LANGUAGE. 
2 volBi Crown 8vo, 10s, 


Max MiUler (P.)— crmfijisjaf. 
BIOGRAPHIES OP WORDS, AND 
THE HOME OP THE ARYAS. ' 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHIPS I'ROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. III. ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND Ln’ERATURE, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

LAST ESSAYS. First Sorlos. Essnys 
on Laiigiingo, Folklore ami otlior 
Siibjoots, Crown 8vb, Gs, 

Roget.— THESAURUS OP ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Cliissiliod 
and Arranged so oh to Piioilitate Idio 
Exiireuaion of Idoou and Asaist in Lite- 
rary Coinpoeltion. By Phxbb Mark 
Roubi!, M.D., P.R.S. With full Index. 
Or. 8vo, 9s. net. 
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VHliloy (W- tim'i'Kin 
AND TIIKDIIV. lull 

1 n,'.', I'lii’t II.. ID'. . V. . 

KUitVI'lYK, III.STIIUK! AND r.tDNil 


Political Hconomy and licoiioniics. 

Mltulootl (UlINHV Dl.N.VIKil) 

M'lIK Tlll’.DUY dK rl'l'IDIT, ,Svii. 
Ill 1 Mil.. !VJ.. IH't, I'V ’I'llilMll'l), 
Viil. 1 ., UK, III'I. Vnl. 1 !., I'ail 1 ,, 
IIK, III'I. Viil. II,. I'ftll. II., 10,. lIl'l, 
Mil!, ririwii Hvi>, ""I. . INDI '\N I'rUUKNI'Y. !« it, I! It..', mil. 

s|,UilVIm'ui'nVi»KT.i.Vl^^^ ImliiMii.-.' Mill. DOI.rrir Al, KCnNOMY. Jly 

nl'lirral lliiliiinnml ll.r I'liilnl Klal-. .ImiN SfItMiT Mu.l. 

Willi 1 ^ riovvM H\ii, * 1 .. lif/, 

BaKoijot.- liroNUM n* 1 Svf>, fUk 

WAi.Tim Uauiuiot. t'vown 

IMIACTH’AHIiK HlHHAti Munuill. iNHUS'riMKs ANl) 

' U.'Hiol im Li-iiil H.-litoii. I'J WK.Al.’l'Il III'’ ,\A’I’IUN«. Ily MlllH. 

Dmwi.Svii O',. .. IMiii:inm'i. I'lmvii Ovn. ffi. (W. 

r ' s'''dk^^^ HyintiH. I'in.rrKiAl, Ki'liNOMY: tv 

(.iMwn S'jt, / •’ Wttli iMiiltUMn'i InV Ntilutif'ii, Hint* i«r 

no}Uum .Vn»w.) 

iiiloHiittiliii V WtDtilhii^ mill ii Sliiiiiln. 

Dowov. I‘' 1 NAN''IA 1 . msTiiin III' 

Till'; DNITKD HTATKS. _n> luvi.i 
Itirll Dk" l:' . I’li.wH .Ivii, 1 '. IW lift. 

Tnunxtniiii - I,tK.‘AI. YAlllA'riDN.S To.VulUHi. I.I‘;(“riil{KS IlN TUK IN- 
^I’v^WADl.'s H\ li’. w. l..\ttliKM i:. DDS'I'KIAI. ItK.VDI.UTION or TUH 
M A YViili liiiif.'t iiml l-'i Mhib- mi'l Dl'i'i I’l'lNTiniY IN MNUliANl). Ily 
DiivBmmit. . 11 .., S.B. IW. _ __ AiiN..|.|.T..^Mml!, Nvo, UK I../, 

li e b 1 i 0 . - HSSA Y'H ON I'Dfil riUA 1 . . (HmsiRY mill Hk.vi'hu'h). 

WONOMA’. Il> T. K. I'Mi'Kis Dr.'imk. , 1 . „,!. 


im riiii’iiiiin im .'miuii'ui, 111111.11 lur 

Uii|i|ilfiiii>iitmy lii'iiiliiiv', mill IV Sti|iiili.. 
iiii.|ilm,v i'li(Hi||.|‘iiii Nni'livll nil. Ity.l, N, 
.SyMI.ii, .M.A. I'liiwii iHvii, Va 111 /. 


r.v.wi’iui't 1 ' ; , 

llini. l.Ii.D., Dill'l. I'D- 

Miiolcod (llKNiiv Diiuninu). 
lllMK'rAlililSM. 8 vii, fi<. III'I. 

'I'l 1 K Kl.KM KN'I'S ( IN HAN K IM 1. 

livo, !l.i. 111/. . ' 

Till'! TllKOliy AND I’ll-vniDK ol' 
J1ANKINH. Vitl. I. Itvn, I'K 
Vnl. 11 . Ms. 


Cr. , 


'niM lllsTnUYOK THAW'! UNION- 
l.SM, Willi Miip iviul ltililtii|{miiliy, 
.Hvn, 7 s 111 /. III'!. 

IN DDSTKl A I, DKMOCUAOY' : iv Ktiuly 
ill 'rinito IIiiIiiiiImii, li miIh. Hvn, 
Ills III'I. 

l-llolll.KMS ON MODKUN INDUS- 

'j'l!\. 8 vit, fis iH't. 


Bvolution, Anthropotogy, etc, 

Anniuidalo and liobinaon. . Clot’ l ‘ ' 

N.ASlill'Ul.l MAl.AM'IN.SKri : Aiillirn l A : ! ; 

(uiliiKii'iil milt /.nnliii'ii'iil l{t'!.iilt-< III mi I ii ' . - .i \ 
l‘’.xiii.ilil.i'.ii In IVruk nml llm aimiii'Hi-, 

Mivlivy SIfvli'., mill;!. Dmli rlnlmii l.yl 
Nh.sipn AnmMi.m R mill ID'Uiii ii'i' D. I 
ItiiiiiNNiiN. Willi 1 7 I’liit.'i mill l.‘i lllii«. I 
li'iilinim ill till' 'I'i'Vl. I'lVll I. lln. Insiii'l. 

Avotaur.v. Till-: DliltilN I IN, 

tllVIl.lSATlIlN, mill till Nritiiilivi' „ 

l.'iiiiilllinii ni' Mmi. Hy till* I tin III nmi. I DmiliiU'il. .l‘AM.MlDh. llll'i^HlllN- 


I . i ■ ; lii'iiiB 

11 ■ , . .1 \.i . I ■;. ! Ill' 'TliB 
htory III i i'i'iviinii , Vuvii lllimlrii- 
liniiii. Niiji. 8vit, l.s. Ill/, 

Imiitt and AtkluHOU. SOOIAI, 
IlIJUlINN. Ill ANIIIIKW liASII, m.A., 
l.t., D. ! mill I'i.'lM All I, AW. U.V J. ,1. 
A'l'lilM.iiN. Mill, Ui'i. Ill/, lull. 


tiiiiin Aviimiiiv, Wllli il I'liiii". iiniij 
'.ill lIlllNl.ilVtlnlui. Kvo, IS... : 

Clotld (I'Jjuv.vitiO. 

TtlH H'lllUY ON rlllOATIDN : iv J'livlii ! 
Ai'i'iniiit III' Kviilutiiiii. Witli 77 11-' 

lUnU'litiiow. Ci'iiwii Hvo, 8'.. 111 /. I 


nku ON KVl)l.l''nDN I IiIh Ula ninl 
Wni'li, vvitli ’riiiiiiilivlinuH 111 IiIm Writ' 
lUK’. nliOiHiVllln Mv'lillllinu, ily AM'UKUU 
S. I'Ai'K.viiii, M.D,, lili'D. With 10 
1 ‘itrl mil mill 111 lii'i' lIliintrivtlniiH. liiir|jtt 
I 'riiwii Rvvi, IK ni’t 
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Romanes (Okoiiuh John), 

KSSA.YK. lUditeil liy 0. 1jI,uyii M<in- 
OAN. Oiitwii Hvo, ri*'. uut. 

AN BXAMINATION OP WRIHMANN- 
tSM. Ornwii 8v<i, (is. 

•DAUWm, AND APTKIl DARWIN: 
nil KxjKwitioii <il’ tlia Durwlnittn 
Tliwiry, and a Diauimsiiiu im I’oat- 
narwiniaii QuaHliiniH. 


1‘ai't 1. Tub Dahwinian Thboby. 
Witli Portrait of Darwin and 125 
lllnstrationa. Crown 8vo, 10«. Gii. 

Part II. P().st-Dabwinian Qdbb- 
TloNR ; Heredity and Utility. Witli 
Portrait of tliu Aiitlior and 6 liUia- 
tratioiiH. Crown 8vo, 10*. flii. 

Part III. POHT-DAItWINtAN Qajss- 
'WDIIb; Isolation and PliyHiologica 
HoUiftion. Crown 8vo, fis. 


The Science of Relicrion, etc. 


Balfour.— TIil! POUNDATIONK OF 
Ill'iIjiFiF : Iniiiin Notes Introduulory to 
tlm Hlndy of 'riienloKV. Hy the ItiKlit 
11(111. AiminitiUMKH llAi.iAiuu. Crown 
8vo, (ts. nut. 

Baring-aould.— THE OKKHN AND 
l)KVEi,01’MENT OF B15U010US 

liilljllCP. Uy tlui Uev. B. liAHiiia- 
(louiiU. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 8s. M. oaoh. 

aampbell.~nEi:iIG10N IN QEBEK 
' lil'miATUIlE. By tlio Rev. T.uwis 
Oamwihll, M.A., LLD. 8vo, IGs. 

Davidson. — TI-IBISM, as Oraniutad in 
Human Nature, Hiatorioaily and CTilic- 
ally Handled. Being the Burnett 
Lectures for 1892 and 1803, dollvored at 
Aberdeen, By W. L. Davidsoh, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo, ik 

James.— THE VARIETIES OP BE- 
LIOIOUS EXPERIENCE : a Study in 
Unman Nature. Being tlie Gi&rd 
Lectures on Natural Religion delivered 
at Bdinburgli in 1901-1902. By W ir,xjAM 
jAMiis, LL,D,, etc. 8va, 12s. not. 

Lang (Ahbbkw). 

MAGIC AND RELIGION. 8vo,10«.0rL 
CUSTOM AND MYTH; Studios of 
Early Usage and Belief. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3«. Qd, 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 

2 vole. Crown 8vo, 7«. 

MODERN MYTHOLOGY : n Reply to 
PrDfes.sor Max Milller. 8vo, 9s. 

THE MAKING OF RELIGION. Or. 
8 y 0 | 6 s. ne^ 


Leighton. - TYITCAL MODERN 
CtlNCRP'l’IONH OF GOD ; or. Tlir 
AlisoUite of Gurinau limnantia Idealism 
and Ilf English lilvnlutiunary Agiios- 
tiuisni. By .Tosbuh Aubbandbr 
LitniHTON, Professor of Pliilosophy in 
Hobart College, U.S. Crown 8vo,k. 6i/. 
net. 

Max Mfiller (The Right Hon. P.). 

THEHILISSIAN HOBBEHERD (‘DAS 
PFERDEBURLA’) : Questions of the 
Day answered by F. Max MPluiu. 
Translated by OsOAB A. PEaHiCBB, 
Miiyorof North .Jnkima, U.S. A. With 
a Preface by J. Estun CAUPKNi'Bn. 

CHIPS PROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. IV. Essays on MyiJio- 
lo^ and Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 18s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo,32s. 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RE- 
LIGION,as illustrated bythc Religions 
of India. The Hibbert Lectures, de- 
livered at the Chapter House, West- 
ininstor Abbey, in 1878, Cr. Svo, 5s, 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SC.IENOE ' 
OF RELIGION; Four Lcoturea do- , 
liverod at the Royal Institution. , 
Crown Svo, S«. , 

NATURAL RELIGION. „Tho Gifl'ord ^ 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- I 
vorsity of Glasgow in 1888. Cr. Svo, 6x, : 



/,t>A'fwl/W.V.S- WA’/I rO.'S STylJV/KlKO AA’D Ct/uVliA'A/. HYJA'AW. 
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The Science of Religion, etc, 


M.mc Mlillov ('I'lii’ limlil 11 . 111 . I*’.! : 

IMIYSR'AI. RUliKiKiN. Thi- (illlni.t 

lii'i'tiii'i'ii, (l.'li'.'i.'il I'l'lmv till' l>iuin- 
,sily 111' I tlui’K"" i" t'l. ,*<'11, 1 . '. 

ANTHIIOI’Ol.OlilCA L 
Tlirdilliml l.i'i.liin.fi. ili'liM'ii'il 
Mil' |liMviM'iiil.> 111 Cilini-i.vi in IW'i. 
t'rnwn .''Ml, 1 

'riiKOHdl'Il Y, nil r.'iV(llll>l.(HlH'Al.j 
ItHliKflilN. 'I'll.' dillnnl U'.'l iiiv- ' 
il.ili\i'i‘.’(l Ii.'l.'ii' till* Itiiivi’i iil.\ 111, 
(Jlll‘.(!.iW in IW'.l. t'l.lttll !<\,i, in. 
TIlIiKt*', l.l’UTIH.'KH ON TIIK' 
VHIiSnTA I'lHUIKOfll Y. ill* } 
liii'ivil 111 till* ll'iynl lii-.lllillinli In ! 
Miir. ll, if'IU. Ilmwii •‘ivn, ii'.. . 

l.AM’l' KMSA YM. Hiii*iinill*ii*in". Ki wii'i , 

nil 111.' I'l'ii'iiiii'nl lii'liKlni'' di'. ill'll, li',. ' 


tiUlliinii'ii, . 

Ofikuiimith.- TllK KKI.IIIION ill*' 
l‘i,l"r.'\llllM : II rinyin (li.'iil nl 
A|in‘.tnlii' Tiiiii' AuKviii, liy .liilIN 
Oiki.kMU'ii. Ii l.ill., M.A, riniin Kvn, 
.'i',, ni'l 


Wddil-MiO't iu (\\ Ii.) 

•niAi'l Ill-' ■I'UK l■■,l.|ll■;ll I■’AI'('I1.S 
ilK I III'.I.A N |1 : ;i KnllAnm Sl,ii|.'li„ 
A I liiii.ll(i*nt, nl lii'ili I’d* I 'lirr.llini 
'ri'iiilili>ini, Willi lll'.l niir.liiitinii‘i, 
*,l M*1». Sin, Mil , 111*1. # 1 ^ 

I'AIIAN I IlKli.W 1* : iin Aii*)iii’nln(;ii*iil 
liln'lt’li, A 1 liLii.ll’nnU nl' liiitli I'u* 

I 'III i'.li.in Aiitli|iiilii**,, \\ itliiil',' llliiin 
iiiltinli'i, .Sin, 111,. 


Clas-tlcnl i.iteriiture, Translntion.s, etc. 


Ahbol.t.* llKI.Iil'lNK'A. A ('.ilU’i'linli j 
nl I’l.iiiiiyii nil (ll'i'i'U I'ni’tl'y, l'lllln'ii'|iliy, j 
Ilistnry iiiiii Iti’lijjiim. Kilili'it l.y ■ 
Kvki.VN AmiiiTi', M.A., I.I1.II. Crnivn 
Sin, 7 . 1 , Ii./, 


Clmi)io. lin’KIid'M t'llKKI'ISl’ONII- 
KM'K Hv Ii. Y, TvimM.i.. Ynln, I,, 
ll„ in , .Sill, .•.n*li IH,. Vnl. IV., Ifw. 
Yiil, Y.. I•l■.. Vnl. \ I., I'J.',. Vnl. Vn., 
Iiiiloi. M. 


BTuniiiriim - KIlAlKNIliKS OK Hiirvnril Hl.iiiUoM in CJlaHHloivl 
Willi Mi’lviiiil MimlWii '-v 11 d»im„iito, 

_ i „l (In* I lii'.i.ii 'll I ii'it 1*111*111711 Ilf II iii'Viinl 
liiilv.*i’*.il,i. \ nil., .\l.. moil : .YU,, lllOl I 
XIII,, llHi'.!, ,Svn, 111. II./, m*l Iiin*li. 

llimt). I.I'dIAN. TllK SYtllAN 
SATIUIST. Ity l.liiiil, IJnltim‘l llRNHY 
W, Ii. Itom (liil.i) Kriyiil Ai'lilliiry, 
.iivn, . 0 '.. 111 * 1 . 


KIIMKNIUKS OK 

'illi Mi*lri.'iil UiiKliiili 

Trtin.iliitinii. Hy. 1 . 1 *’, TUviiw. Sin, 7 *.. 

Ai'lstoiilinnoB. 'I'll KArllAUNlA.N'K 
OK Alvl.S'rdl’IIANKS. triiiMliiiti.il inin . 
KukUhIi vr-rw*. Uy II. Y. TvttHKi.l.. | 
Ovnwii Svn, 1 .*i. j 

J 

liaokei' (W. A,), 'rriiiinlnlcil l.y lln*, 
Uov. K. Mb'I'dai.kb, It. 11 . * 1 

dAIiIilW: nr, Uomiiu Kuinn*,*. in lln*^ 
'i’inii. Oi AiiKilhtiin. Wllli Noli*.< ninl j 
KxillirMlI’Ul'l. Willi mi IllUHivilllnIKl. ' 
ilriiwil Svn, It*,', III/. ! 

CUAUIdl.l'IH; (ir, llliiHliiilioii*i nf llnil 
V'riVHU* t.ili! ol till! Aiii*liinl llr.*iili*i. , 
Willi Nnti’N mill l*lxi*.iuiiii«*ii, With ] 
“itt iililNlriilinilii. diniili Kvn, Jl'.. 111 /. , 

Ci'.'r.rl'.';’ (jiiKi-iKi 

i'*. ■ ■ ■■II* lii’V. iJiivIn, 

.**1 ”. *. , . ,I>., Kiii<>tiliiii' 

l’riiri*iii«ii'*iir di'i'i'R, Uiiiwi'nily nf Kl, ( 
A«iU*»wii. fivu, 10,*(, I 


HoJiior. TIIUODYHSKV OK HOMKU. 
Iiiiiii* inin I'!iif!li'<li Viinii!. lly 
Miiiml*., I ’1 nil'll Svn, fii. nnl. 

Ilortuni. 'I’ll I*: WoilIvS <n*’ lIOIlAdlS, 
I'.inili’i.i.l inin UiiKlirili I'rriiiii, With 
I, ill', Inlin.liii'lhitl iilnl Notiiii. Ity 
Wii.i.tiVM I’nti'i'i'.i, M.A. tIriiwH 8vit,, 
r.i, in*l. 

lAlUK. HdMKU ANIi TllK KIMO. 
Ifj AMiiikw 1 .AN.I, di'iiwii 8 vii, H,'. lint. 

Inutlan. 'TllASKlATIONK KKOM 
l.tUUAiV. Ill* AUdiiiiTa M. ClAMi'liuiii, 
luvnmtis, Af.A, Kiliii, Ornwii 8vn, 
h,i. ta*l. 
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CUissical Literature, Translations, etc. — continued. 


Ogilvie.— HOUAH liATfNAU: HtmlioH 
in Syiimiynui luiil ayiitiix. Hv Uns lato 
l{(i»iS)tT Oon.viis, M.A,, r#l,.‘l)., II.M. 
(JhinF liiMiHiiilin' ol' HiiliiioiM Fni' Hiiotliiiiil. 
Hilitdcl liy Ai.nxANDKii Hohtbh, M.A. 
Willi II Mtnuoir )iy .liwuni Uiiti.viK, 
M.A., I.IaI). 8 vn, 1 U«. (W. mil, 

BioU.-A DUlTIONAilY (IF HOMAN 
AND (fJlHI'JK ANTI (Jill f'l’IJlS. Hy 

A. lUoil, H.A. Witli aOOO Wmiilinils. 
' Ornwii Hvn, (is, nut, 

■" iglisli 

1 ■■ 1. . . .. M.A., 

■1 "■ . Or. 

8v(i, 8.1, (iiA 

T'.i-,Oi»;.C ■" . 

.i" 

willi lutriiiliiiilloii. Ily OdAitiiKH lO'. 
iillNNIiTT liml WlM.IAM A. IUmakind, 
l‘i’Ol'iaiHoi'.s in Oimiull University. Fuii. 
8 vo, 2 s. (iiA nut. 

Tyrrell.— DUBLIN TRAN 81 AT 10 NS 
INTO OUHEK AND LATIN VUIWIS. 
'Bditud by 11 . Y. Tviuuha.. 8vo, (is. 


Virgil. 

TUB I’OBMB OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
Iiituil into Knglisli Broso by .Idiin 
OONIKOTDN, Omvii 8vo, 6s. 

TUB .'UNlfllD OF VIRGIL. T’riins- 
liiluil into Biiglisb Vursu by ,Tohn 
OONINIITON. Grown Svo, 6s. 

TUB /BN BIDS OF VIRGIL. Donu 
into Biiglisli Vorso. By Wilmam 
Miiiuiis. Grown 8vo, Iks. not. 

TUB /BNBID OF VIRGiL, I'roely 
trnuHlaloii into Bnglisb iiluiik Vursu. 
By W. J. TuojiimiLr,. Grown Svo, 
6s. not. 

TUB /BNBIJI OF VlRGlJj. TruiiH- 
liitiiil into Bngiisli Vurso by .Iamko 
Rhoauks. 

Books I. -Vi. Grown Svo, Bs. 

Books ViJ.-XIl. Crown Svo, Bs, 

TUB BOLOaUGS AND UBOJiOlOS 
OF VIRGIL. Triuulatod into Bngliab 
Proso by J. W. Maukaiii, Fallow 
of Biilliol Uollogu, Oxford. l6mo, 6s. 

Wilkins.— THE GROWTH OF THIS 

HOMBRIO POEMS. By G. Wilkwb. 

Svo, 6s, 


Poetry and 

Arnold — tub light OF THE 
WORLD i or, tlio Grunt Oonanmiuntioii. 
Hy Sir Edwin Aiwonn. With lillluatm- 
tlons aftoi' Humian Hunt. Grown 8vo, 
Bs. not. 

Bell (Mrs. Hudh). 

OHAMBER OOMEDIES : a Oolluotiou 
of Plays and Monologiios for the 
Drawing-room. Crown 8vo, Bs. not. 
FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW 
TO AOT THEM. With 91 Dia- 
grams and 62 IllnsLrations, Crown 
Svo, 3 s. net. 

RUMPGLSTILTZICIN ; n Fairy Piny in 
I"'.' .. ' ”'irio;lPB- 

1 ■ ■ . ■ ■ .1 ^lays and 

1 ' ■ V ' ■ . lUustrn- 

tions, Dingraius and'Mauiu. Grown 
Svo, UBWod, Qtl, 

Bird.— RONALD'S FAREWELL, and 
othor Vw’sos. By GiioilfHi Biiu>, M. A., 
Vknr of Brndwoll, Durhysliire. Puii. 
Svo, is, (ill. nut, 


the Drama. 

C.orh—T'. nnr, VERSES, 

j. ■ '. .Lhor of ‘Tho 

Ausu'uis Nusb, nuu uLiiur Versos,' 

‘ Lovloro Plootro,’ oto. With a Frontis- 
pieoo by^H. . 1 . Fohd. Fop. Svo, B,s. net. 

Dabney.- THE MUSICAL BASIS OF 
VERSE : a SeiontiBu Study of tho 
Prinoiplc.s of Pootio Uompositioii. By 
J. P., 1 )adni!V. Crown 8vo, 6s.6f(l. net. 

a r a V e B. — OLYT/EMNESTRA : A 
TRAGEDY. By Arnold F. Gbavks. 
With a Prefaoo by Rodisbt Y. Tybbisll, 
Lilt.D. Crown 8vo, Bs. not. 

HITHER AND THITHER: Songs and 
Versus. By tlio Author of ‘ Times and 
Days,’ otu. Fep. Svo, Bs, 

Ingelow (.IiiAN). 

POET] CAL WO RKS. Uoinpleto in One 
Viduino. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. not. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
Soloub'd from tiiu Writing)? of Juan 
Inkbwiw. Fep. Svo, 2 s. 6(i. oldtli 
plain, 3 s. eloth gilt. 



4 /.ONGMAS’S .-(.V/J <:o:s Si'ANnAHn ANn GUNHKAl. l^OKKS. 


Poetry and the Dvama -ri>iitiiinff/. 


ftetiry.- -'I'llK IJIii'TlIKIlS: a Kalrvi MorriM (Wihi.nMi I iiit/ftf /ftW, 
li> ('. !•'. Kcauv. <5iowuSvo, ] '1‘IIK iMiYSSKY Ul*' HOMKU. 
not. * Vt'I.MC. iVtnVll 8Vn, {IV. 


tianff (Aniihkw). 

liHANS OK KAKNASSIIS. I-V).. Hv.., 
'Jk. Ill/, not. 

'I'lll'’. ItliUK POU'l'ItV lUMlK. KiUii'il 
Uy AiVIiiii;h Imnii. Willi lill> IH""- 
liuticiiih. I Inmii Svn, Kilt i-ilf.ifl, ii<. 

Iiuoky. roHMS. Uii- lti«lit Hull. 

\V. ft. II. l.ncin. tVli. Hv.i, ii>. 


Jjytl.On ('I’llK H.Oll. IIK). (OttBN Mbiik- 
IlITH). 

THU WANHKUI'IK. Or. «vii. 10». IW. 
I.IIClI.K. OiWVH Hv.., KK 111/. 
SKIiHOTI'lIl I'OHMH. (ir.Hv.., II./. 


Maoiiulay. I.AYH OK .VWOIKNT 
IIOMK, WITH MVltV A.N1I •'I'llK 
AKMAHA'. Ily tfl'i.l M.u'.viii.vr. 
llluHlnitfd l.y H, HiiiiaiiI''. K.'ii. •U<*, 
10.1. III/. 

— . - ■ — - IHiitit 

Hilitinii, IHiiui, ’•!<. lit/., Kl'*' I.’!’. 

... — I‘<l|li|lar 


I'liUMiiii, Ki'ii. till. Ill/, miwi'il, Is. ciotli. 
IlliwlmtiNl liy .1. H. Wkiiiii;w.v. Or. 
Kvii, 0 . 1 . nut. 

■Vtnii'liili'il KiliUim. W'li. hvi>, 1i. 
..BWllli, 1.1. Ill/, llll.tll. 


MauDonnld. A luioK oK STUIW’., 
IN 'IHK KOltM OK ’t'HK IHAUY OK 
AN 01, 11 isolll,; t'.iuiiiM. HyUl’.imiiB 
iM.vi.'Oonai.ii, l.ll.ll, I.HlIUl, lis. 


Oft A'.N - I.limAHV 

Kiiitiiin. 

Ooiiijiliilii III 11 viiliuiii'.i. OiiiwiiSvil, 
iirii'i! 0.1. iiul I'liuti. 

THK KAUTHl.Y I’MIAHISK. -1 vnl.. 


Mori’iH (Wh.u.\m). 
I'tiliTKJM. ir 


Ornivii Hvii, 0 . 1 . nut ('<iii)i. 

THE I.IKE AND DEATH DK.IAHON. 
Ot'iiwii Hvii, Oi. nut. 

THE DMKENOE DK (HIKNKVEHK, 
and iiUii'r I’lu'iiii. (triiwn Hv.i, In. iwt. 
THE STtlUY OK HHIUUD TUK 
VtHiSUNH, AND THE KAl.I, OK 
'I'lIK NiniitlNOH. Ornwii Hv.., f«. 


nil. • 

POEMS ity THE WAV, .\ND l,OVK 
IS K.NODOH. i,Tmvitllv(>, Oa, mil, 


I til't 

I THK, .KNK.IDK OK VlitOll,. Di.iii' 

I mill K.iiirll'ili Vi’M'. (’I'f.wii Sv... fi.. 

I IK'I. 

•I'HK TAI.K, OK HKOWOI.K. SOM*l'; 
TIME KINO oK THE Eol.K OK 
THE WEDEliOEATvS. Tr.in.laln.l 
l.y Wll.MVM Mnnnlu aiul A. ,1. 
\Vl,il‘r, I 'r.iivti .Hvii. Oa nut. • 

I'uilalli 111 Hie l'iii;'t'IC.M. WllliKM may aluu 

III' li.ul ill llii' li.lliivviii^; Editiiiii'. : - 
THK, ElllTHI.Y PAUADI.4E. •N 
PM|iiilin E.liln)ii, ViiKi. Dimn, 
Pii'.. , nr O'., I'lii'li, (,ild iii.tiaiaCuly, 
Till' '.aiiin 111 Ti'li P.iil'i, '.lO'i. ; iir 
'J'.. ti./. I'lii'li, iiiild ni'|iiH'aUtly. 
l'li."Hi Editi.>ii, in 1 vi'l. OnnVii .Svu, 
il'.'. iii'l. 

POKMM HY THE WAV. .Htiimrii 
I'riiMii Hvit, lu., 

THK, DKKENOE OK tIEENEVMlll'l, 
iiinl Olliui' IViinii'i. ('Iii"i)iiif tiiijiio'i. 
"li.li, Ki'ii. Hvii, U, Hi/, iii't, 

Klip Ml. Willlniii .Mnriiu'K nllitii' 

Wiiriw, '.fu Kii, ay, as, 3’/, 'lo. • 

Moi’m ot Vlolovia. Or. Hvu, 0,;. inil, 
Till I m II drama in llirvu luit'i, tliii 
i.i'.iiiii' III wliii'li i.s laid ill Ktihiiiu ilinrtly 
alli'i' Iliii iiiiwi'ii'i'ii 111 Hi. Hart til ill imuw,' 

Mfoi'to Arthur I nn AllUvraUvu Poom 
111 Hu Kmiiliuiiitli Oimtiiry. Edited 
irniii till' Tli.iriitiiu MS,, M'illi Iiilrndiii'. 
Hull, iNutiiH ami OliiKhaiy, Ily M.otr 
.M.\r'i,r,iijj Hanks. Ki'Ji, Hvu, Ha, M. 
mroBblt. 1.AVS AND tiEDENDH. Uy 
E. NKsmr (.Mill. UuiiKur Ui..\hd). 
Kii'iit Si'ili'M. Oriiwti 8vci, iJ,i, fli/, Suuoud 
Hurii’H. Willi Piirtrait. I'l'owii 8vo, 0,1, 
Ramal. -.SONOS OK OHIEDHOOi). 
Hy Wai,' 1 'k« UaMiM,. With ii Kroiitls- 
iiii'i'u li'iiin II DrawiiiK tiy ttlollAUi) 
Oiivi.K. Koii, Hvu, ;l,i, lid. net. 
ttiloy. OhD.KAHlllONED llOmiS : 
Pui'iuu. Uy <}.i.uKs WtiiriAiMtiH Kir,«r. 
hhllii, Kill lupi 0-1. 

ttoJiianoB. A SEhKHTtON IHIOM 
THE POEMS OK llEUUDK .lOJlN 
IIUMANEH, M.A., hUD.. K.11.8. 
VVlHi an [ntiurtimtliin hy T. IlBIltiXHT 
Wauiikn, Pri'ddimt nt' Mnitdaluit Uol- 
li'i!ii, DlilA^l. Drown 8vo, 4s. M, 
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Savage - Armstrong. — UAIjIjADS ■ Stevenson. -A (JUILU’S UAUDlfiN 

MTi' TliWJUM Itir << 1i^ A 4t • <\1 j 1 \7 Ii'ltiJl.'i:! U.. Ii T 


WJ.- J.»J Vft ».• » kUhV 

MTiioNd, M.A., D.ljitt. Oniwii 8vo, i 
In. (Jr/, ' 


Sl^akespoaro. 

HOWDlrKH’H b’AMIliY SltAKH- 
al’KAliK. Willi !«i WririilllllU 1 
vol. 8v(), 14.S. Or in li vrits. tV-ii. 
, 8vti, al.v. 

THK HUAKUHIMOAUiC liillTltOAY 
_JU)l)K. Uy Maiiy I'’. iltiNiua. 
'■^21110, l.«. (ii/. 


wc V Lvivni’oi. 13^' JtiUUJifltT utJUAn 

H'i’i';vnN,soN. li’iip, 8v(), gilt top, fi«. 

Trevelyan. - OlilClJAA OONZAGA : n 
Dnoim, Hy li. 0. TuiiVBLyAN. Fop. 8vo, 
2r<. Kr/. nut. 

Wagner. - TllIO NIBlShUNOBN 
lUNd. llonii iutn linglinli Vurse liy 
liKdiNAiii) Rankin, R.A,, oi' thu iiniur 
'J'uinpli!, UiuTinlor-iit-Ijiiw. 

Vol. 1. llliinu llolil, Tim Viilkyrie. Fop. 
Svo, gilt top, in. lit/. 

Vol. 11. Kli'girii'il, Tlio Twilight oi tlm 
(iiiiln. fop, 8vn, gilt tuii, 4.t. tir/. 


Fiction, Humour, etc. 


Anstey (F.). 


Baxley (II. ().). 


VO(!H.S 1’01‘Ulil. (I!«printi.il from 
I’lmelt.) 

Firnl Hurlun. With 20 IIIuHti'nlinu.s liy 
■I, UisuNAUu PAu’i’uriioii. CJrnwii Svo, 
gilt top, Sn. nut. 

.< Snuoini Rui'iuH. With 20 llliidtnitkiitn by 
.1 . Hminakd PAimiimiE, tlrownSvo, 
gilt toil, 3». nut, 

THIS MAN FROM HUNKLEY’S, 
ivnil othur Skutuhu.'i. ( Huprinteil from 
I’lmeJi.) WlUi 2fi JllnHtratious by J. 
Briinahd Pautiuiiok, Drown Svo, 
gilt top, 3.Y. not. 


Beaeonsflold (The Eabi, of), 

NOVEIB AND TALES. Coinpluto In 
11 vols. Crown 8vo, l.i. Si/, ottoli, or 
in ooto, 11 vols., gilt top, ISs. net. 


Vivian Uroy. 

Thu Young Duka ; 
(Joniit AlimuM : u 
Trnguily. 

Alroy ; Ixion in 
lluiivou ; Tliu In- 
furnivl Miu-rliigu ; 
JMpiuiillii. 

'I'auoruil. 


(lontariui Fluining; 
Thu IliHu of Cnkan- 
(Inr, 

Sybil. 

llonriuttu Tuinplo. 
Vunutin. 

(.'oningHliy. 

Lolluilr, 

Enilyiniou. 


NOVELS AND TALES. THE HlIfiH- 
BNDEN EDITION. With 2 I’ortniitH 
und 11 Viguottus. 11 vols, Crown 
Svo, 42s. 


MV LADV UF ORANffE; u Rniiiiumu 
of thu Nrlhevliinil.s in thi‘ Days of 
Alvii. With 8 lllnstriitlonH. Crown 
8vo, Os, 

KARL OF ERUACJll : 11 Tale oi the 
Thirty Yunrs’ War. Crown Svo, 6s, 
THE MASTER OF GRAY. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

Bottome. ~ LIFE, 'i’HE INTER- 
J’llETER. By l’inT,i,is Dottomk. 
Uiwii 8vo, 6s. 

Churollill.— SAVROLA : a T'alu of the 
Kovoh^jiioii in Lnuraiua. By Winston 
S i'iiNOiiU CHOiiauir.il, M.P. Grown 
8vo, 6,v. 

Crawford.— THEAUTOUIOGRAPHY 
OF "A TRAMP, liy .1. 11. CiiAWFOni). 
With a Pliotogravuro Fi-oiitiapiuue ‘ The 
VagrantH,' by Fhed. Walkku, nml 8 
othur lllualriitiuna. Crown Svo, fi.s. net. 

Creed.— THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE’S. 

Jiy Sibyl Cubud. Or. 8vo, 6s. 

Davenport.— BY THE RAMi’ARTS 
OF JlfiZUEEL: a Rornatmu of John, 
King of laraiil. By AuNOi.u Uavmni'out. 
With Froutiapiciiu liy l..vN(ii!l,cvt Speed. 
(jrown 8vn, (is. 

Dougall.— BEGGARS ALjJ. By L. 
DouaALL. Crown Svo, 3.v. &i. 
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Fiction, Humour, ai,c.~-i'oittinued. 

Doylo (Sir A. (’unan). , Hiingurtl (II. Uimiit) ivhHhikA. 


MIOAll Dli.VIlKIO: ii Tfili- »t Mmi- 
miouIIi'm Iti'lii'lUitu. With Itl 

t.nitiniiM, CidWa Svd, iW, ih/. 

Tiin i{|';i''ii<-'|';ks; 11(11 Unwind 

iKilK. Willi »ri lIliiiili-iitiiiiiK. Ciiiwii 
Svd, Us. iiiA 

'I'liK sTAiiK jiuNiid l■^:rr^:l!s. 

ih'dWII .S\d, il.v. liil, 

run (lAiT.viN (IK run l■(llll•:sT,u^. 

iutil dtlii'i rjil|i:i. ('I'dWii Svd, ,‘Is. (li/. 

xiynoo. 'I'n I'l (toidi-s'mAiimis : n 

‘Sldiy dl Wmlilv. I'j Kliw.vnlt I'laiiN. 
Aii|,lidi' III ‘ lifiyiiifii IVdiii Urn .Milica,’ 
l•l.l'.. CldWH .SVd, li.i. 

I'ai'rar W., Iiiiln IIk.vnih'- O.vnibh- 

IIIIIIY). 

liAltKNKSS ANIi HAWN . nr, Scom-i 
ill tliii Diiy.si dl Ni'id. All ili»tdi'k‘ 
'I'lilii, (li'dWIi Svd, |;iilhi[i, (i.i. lift. 

iiA’l'IinitlNd a.<llillS; nriih-<tl Hid 

lllij's dl St. tJliry.misIdiii. I’liiwii .Svn, 

Kill lii)i, I1.S. iii'l. 

ffowler (KiiiTH 11 .). 

'I'Ul'i VOUNd I'KKrKNOKUS. ASliiry 
nt' dliilil 1/ilv. With 12 lltiihlrntidiiH 
iiy Sir I’mi.t!' ItuHNK-liiNKS, Hart. 
dniH'ii Him, ilv. 

Tlll'i l■UU^’l«H()lt■S dllll.nUKN. 
Wllh Ul llliialrii.lidii» by Ki'IIKI. 
K.ytk Hiniiiisafi, (.'riivYii Hvii, tl.«. 
FmtuiiBl^l- I'd)' 

dllHI.STIAN THAI.. I'ldin^.Svii, «s. 
IdAMlKU'S WIIMlW. rrdniiH\d,lls. 
YKO.MAN l''l,nKT\V(lO|l. With I 


ItKATIddK With l''riiiili’<|iii»'i, nint 
Vimiottc. Oriiwu Hvd, Ha. Ud. 

H1(A(!K lIKAItT AN'H WIUTH 
liKAIir, iiidl dfhi't Stnrii"!. With HH 

IlIili.li'iilidiKi, I'l'dwli K\d, H,s', (it/. 

Cl.l'XIl’t'I'UA. Wllh V!!l llliihlnitid‘iii. 

(ll'diMI .Sid, Ha, til/, 

t'Ol,ilNl';i, lidAldTI'll. V.d. With 

nidiiliaiiidcd ami Vi((iidtri'. (VdWK 

Hvi), 11.1, til/, 

HAWN. Willi 111 Illiditr'iliiiiiH. diuwii 
Svd, :H, I!./, 

HDiToirriiKiiNi':. rr. .hvh, ih, it/. 

Kllld HlilimTOYKS. Wllh fit Illim. 
Iiiilliiii'i. I'riiwii iHrii, 111/, 

IIKAIIT dll' TIIK WlHlIiH, Willi U, 
lllii'ilratlnidi, llriiwn Sv>i, Ha. Hi/. 

illlAN IIASTK. Wllh 211 tlliiatiatiiina, 

di'iiwii Hn. III/. 

liV.SHKTlI. With '.III IlhmtriitloiiN. 

diiiwii Hvn, 11,1, 

MAlWA'a linVKNdK. dr. Svii, I.a. M. 

MONTir/.UMA’S HAUdllTntt, With 
21 lllii'.liiitiiiii'i. I'liiwii .Hrn, Ha, Hi/, 

MU. MHI«UN"H WIM., Wllh 10 
Illiihlr.illdiia, (‘idim Hi'u, llv. (h/, 

NAHA rill’: l.ll.v. With at lllu.a. 
liiilldiiH, I'idWii Hri), H,a, lli/, 

I'llAld. MAIHKN ; a TiiU- iil' tlin h'lill 
III' .Ii'riiaaldiii. With IH IlliiKtralioiis, 


Kniiilisjiii'ci'. I.'imvii .'»i>, Hs. iicl. 
l'AKTOI!Al.H 01'' IMIIISKT. With H 
IlliiHlmlidiia. driiwii .Svd, lia, 

TIIK MANdIt l''AKM. Will, l'’is.ii(i,. 

{lilll'd h,v dl.MMl d. III! I'KI dl»ll't;ll. 
drilwii Hvd, Ha. 

jTrouiio. run two dniKKs on 

IXi’NIIOV , all Iri.li l!i,iii»iidu nl tlm 
Ua-d, di'iiliiry. Ily .I.VMIW A. Kiiiii'liB. 
dliiWii H\d, Ha. III/. 

HilKKiO’tl (II. IliJiKii). 

Alil.A.V ydATKIOlAIN. With .’H 
lllinlniliiiii'i, t'rnwii .Sv», Ha. lb/. 
AM.AN's Wlli'n, Will, HI lllii,alr«lhni«. 
druwii Hvo, Hr. (»/. 


I'wwii .Hvii, li., 

Slin. With H'.! Illualriitioiiji, Clniwii 

iHvd, !l.v. 111/. 

SWA 1.1.1 IW ; n Tiihi iil'tlm dri-iit Tri'k. 
Wllh H lllii'itriiliiiiia, drnw’li Hvii, 
H.a, tl>/. 

run l•nol•l,n on 'I’lin .mist, wuh 

III llliialratldiia, driiwli Hvn, 3.1, iW. 

run WlTdll'S 1 1 MAI). With lit 
lllil'ilrnlidiia, I'riiwii .Hvii, 3.1, lit/, 

IltiijKaril iiiul IjaiiK. • T II B 
WinU.D'S HKSlUn, Ity 11. UlDKli 
llAliil.OUl llllil A.N»ltKW l.,\HII. With 
'il lllli'ltilltirilll,. (’t'iSVIl Hvd, itr, dl/. 
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Hai'te. - IN Tirio OAUQUINEZ 
WOODS. Dy UiiBT Hahtk. Oiwvii 
8vn, iiD. W. 

Hoilo. -THE IIHAIIT OE I'l'.lNOKSS 
OSliA, Dy AntiKiny Hoi-k. Witli It 
llhiNlruliuiis, Onnvii Uvti, !i.v, firil. 

i> ’ I 

Howard. - Til H I'’AII,UIU>1 ot’ 
SUKHIHSa. lly Iiiuly MAiiier. IIowAnn. 
tJrowu 8v(), (Is. 1 

Hutohinson. -- A li’UIEND OK 
NBIjSON. Hy llouACK (t. UuTuiiiN- 

CtHlWll 8vo, )is. 

Joromo. -aKOTClM'ia TN liAVHN- 
UHU ! HLUH AND OllHKN. Hy 
.tKluiMli K. .iKltliMl!, AiiUior of "Xlirun 
Mull ill II llniit,’ ulo. Orowii Hvii, IIa. (iif, 

Joyce. -ODD (JHTiTIO UOMANOEH. 
Twiilvn of Ull! iiinxt liuiliitiflil nl lliii: 
Alinioiit Iriuli Itoinaiitiu 'I'lilus. Tiiuib- 
ktuil ('mill llui Oaulic. Hy K. W. Joyub, 
TjLi.D. Orowii 8vo, 3a. Oii!. 

Iiang (AMnnisw). 

A MONK OF PrFl! ; a Stoi;y of tlip, 
Diiya of Joan of Aru. with 18 
llliistrattiniH hy Sblwyn (maqr. 
Omwii 8vo, Sa. (lif. 

THE DiaBNTANOI.lSKS. With 7 
Fiill-pago IIliiatratiniiH iiy II. J. 
Fonn. Crown 8vo, Oa. 

Lyall (Edna). 

THE HINDEREIiS. Crown 8vo, 2a. (W. 

THE AUTOBIOGWAPIIY OF A 
SIjANDBU. Fgp. 8vo, la. .sowed. 

Prmiitaiion Jtditim. With 20 Illiiu- 
triitlonti by liANOlscoT Epriid. Cr. 
8vo, 2a. 6a. not. 

DOBBEN. Tlio Story of a Singor. 
Crown 8vo, 6a. 

WAYFARING MEN. Crown 8vo. 6a. 

HOPE THE HERMIT : a Ronianoo of 
Hnrrowdalo. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

Marohmoilt.-IN THE NAME OF A 
WOMAN : n Ronianoo. By AiiTHon 
W. MAtlOHMONT. With 8 IIluRtmtiouB. 
Crown 8ro, 6a. 


Mason and Xiang.— P ARSON 
KitLIiY. Tty A. E. W. Maboh and 
Andiikw IiANQ. Crown 8vo, Sa. 6fl!. 

Max MUller. -DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
(OEUMAN LOVE) : FrngmcntH from 
tlio I’apiM'H of an Alien. Cnllueteil hy 
F. Mak MOLt.lili. Troiialateil Irani the 
(Imnini by D. A, M. Crown 8vo, gilt 
lop, fia, 

Melville (G. J. WiivTis). 

Thu IIIailiiitiirH. Iluliiiliy Hoiiho. 

Thu Inturiiriitor. Kate Ciivuulry. 

(iiinil fur Niitliliig. Jtlfthy (traiiil. 

'I'hii (iiiuun'u MiirluH. Ileiiinal Itiiiiiieu. 

Crown Mvn, la. 6f/, uiioh. 

Morriman.— KliOTKAM ; A Story of 
the Inilluii Mutiny. Hy Ubniiy Brton 
Mkiiiuman. With Froiitiaphieo and 
VigiietU hy II. G. Mahsky. Crown 
8vn, 3.a. Gd. 

Morris (Wiluam), 

TUB SUNDERING FLOOD. Crown 
8vo, 7a. Od. 

THE WATER OP TUB WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown 8vi), 7a. Od. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END. 
2 vols. 8vi), 28a. 

'THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
Orqj(irn 8vo, (la. nut. 

'THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which him been also oallod 
'The Land of the Living Men, or Tlio 
A,ore of the Undying. Square post 
8vo, 6a. net. 

'THE ROO’TS OP THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein is told aoniewliat of the Lives 
of the Mull of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighhoiirs, their Foomen, and 
tlioir Foiiows-iii-Aniis. Written in 
Proso and Verse. Square or. 8vo, 
8.V. 

A TALE OF 'THE HOUSE OF THE 
WOLPINGS, and all tlio Kiiidreils of 
the Mark. Written in Prose and 
Verso. Square erowii 8vo, 6a. 

A DREAM OF .lOIlN BllLL, AND 
A KING'S LESSON, 16mo,12a, net. 





s8 uwoAUXs .iNi) ro:s sr.-ixoAnn A.vn r.fiXUKAL 


I'iCtioii, Hiiiiitmr, etc. ronlivuctl. 


MoiTiH (Wll.I.UM)- 
NMWS FIlilAI NOWMI'll.'K, ; nr. All 
K|iiiiiti (it Ifi'iit, Heim; !((iinc ('liiiiilci'K 
fiKiii 11.11 Uli'iiiiiii li'Hiiiiiiee. I*(ii.t 
1 111 /. 

Till': STlHiV (IK (!I!K.TriH TIM'. 
KTllUNll Ti'.'iie.liileil limti Hii’ lee- 
lllllllll' t'.l I'tlllfl.U (IN Kllil 

Wtiii.i (.11 Almiiii''. Cl ■'ll iii'l. 

TIII!I';K NMUI'l'll KI! N I.dVI-; 
STlHilKW, {(till i.fliei 'I’idei. Tiiiiie 
lilteil Ir<(ll 1 llle li'i'l.'ltitlle 1(1 I'lllltliU 
M.MlMiN'.liN .'llltl Wll.I.KM MiilllH'l. 

< friMcii tHvd, IK. Kill.. 

l''(ir Ml. Willi.'iiii Miiiii(i‘'( nlliei 1 
Wiil'li'i, Mr mill Id. j 

NdWiiiiin (CdiiUNAJ.). I 

lidWH \NII (IAIN . Till* ‘'liii_v 1*1 •( ' 
I'niiveit. ^'|■ll(*.ll lit*. M., 111/. 

CA lil.lST.V ' 11 Tnic id (In Tliii'l 
( 'I'nliir.i' (‘iiiiiK .Mi'd, .* 1 * 'i*/. 

IMulliiH^iii-Wdllo.v. SN.\l'. A 1.1* 

('eml III llle liniie Miiuiil'iiii Hi (' 

l‘Illl.l.Il'li' Wm.l 1 .'. Willi HI llliedi'.i 
liiili'i, CruiMi Mill, ■■!... (in'. 

I’orhuiaii. -hTATliiN NtHIHI.S: 
lil'iilit lilii' .liitliili;'( (it '111 \liii"ili dlliei tl 
Hj' I.iiim:i I'lHii'diN. (V Svii. ii. l. 

Bowoll (I'M i/iKi.di M.). 

A ( fli((i|iiii ' 111 llii* Will III. And lleilieil 
tiiiiii'tiiii Km ‘itimj;i*. Cleve liull, 

Alui'i;mil. Hi ll'il'lll. (iellliule, 

K.illiiiriiii' .V .lil'iii lliiiiic l.ile. 

Tim I'lllll'' ll.llll'lltel ,\lter*l.ili*. 

Till' l'li|ii'iieiii i'(il' l.ili'. , Iti'iul.i liiir'i. 

• ViWii ■'ivo, eliitli liliiiii, U. •in'. ■•ii''li : 
I'l'illi I'Xti'.'i, ijill i’il|;i'., ‘J.. li'/. (Ill' ll. 

Flllfiohlin. I.HKK KHI.MKiiR Vv llm 
Hev. K A. HiiiniiN, I’.K.. \iillii*r 'if 
' Mj- .New (.'lii/iti* '. ('(iiBii .Sill, l!., 

Homurvillo ( 1 C tK.) iinil Homh' 
(iM.mchn). 

soMic i';\i’i;itiKNci';s hk an' 

lllisll H.M. Will, Ml llln-liMlIiiii*. i 
llvK. tl'l. SlI.llHIH-IU.C. ClclVIl Mid. (!.. , 

Al.j, dN TIIK IHISli .•'(||dl;i':; Uinli' 
SI.eli'lie'i, WItli |(| lllieliiilidii.l'i R ' 
(|'., SiimKIivll.I r., Ci'invii .Niii, 111. ! 

Till'; itKAl. (;iiAiii.n’m';. cmiin 

.‘(I'll, ii#/. 

Till'; ^i|f^VI':li Kd.v. Cl'. .Svo. !li, (W. 
AN HUHIl ildllSIN. ( 'r.itt II Nvd. liv. , 


WriiKSTAN, 
111 W. Si'iiiiiiiNo, 
' I’ciiliiil'lc Tiilc,. '. Ci'iiwii 
I-, II./. 


KtnVi*liM()il (Hiiiu.Hv I.iii'tw), 

TIIK MTIlWlll'; I'ASK dK 1 ) 11 , 

.ir.lCYI.I. V.NII Mil. IlYHR I'Vii, 
Sill, I'., .iweil, 1 ', 111 /. I'lidli, 

TIIK. STIt.\\dK, CASK, (IK HK 

.ll.liS I.I. AMI Mil. IlYni-:, WITH, 
dTIlKI! K,\|II,I',S, I * 1 *. ,Sid, liiiiDifl 
III liiit'l.imii, mill j;lll I'lji, ri.v, net. 

'.'ll'/..! /../iI'mii, I MdVsi 

‘Ivii, M... 11 ./, 

MdlllC NKAV AliAltlAN iMUllTS 
TIIK. I) \ NAMITKIl l!\ Kiidnii'r 
1 , 1 1 | |.. Mrl.i i.*<>;ii,v mid r,iNNY Van 

III! lilllKI .S'l'l-'.VIIM'.IIV', ClliWIl Mvii, 
Ill/, 

Till''. WlldMi Ild.N, Ilj UiiHBn'i' 

l.in Is Ki'r.vsNiiiis mid I.Miyii (is. 

lull IlM', I'rnWII MVd, Ml, ill/ 

HuUlKir I.AA DOWN YDl'K AllMH 

(/III irnf/ei) ,Vd./i;*); Tlid Aill,iiliio.* 
I'l'nliliv III M.iilliii viiii Tilllliid, Hv 

lll'.iiTiil iiiN Sii'i'l'NKU. Tuiimliili'd liy 
T. IlmMl.s. ITmvn Mvii, U li./, 

Ti'oIUhiii ( VM'Husy). 

Till-: W VHUK.V. Ciiiivii.Hvii, I.<. (Id. 

li,\ liCI I KSTI'.ll T( IW ICUS. ( 'I'liwii .Svd, 
1 *. III/. 


WuH'wril (I.. H.). 

KT A Y- .\T- 1 1 d.M KiH. Ci'iiwii .Mvo, Hs. 
CllAUI.dn'K. Ci'divii Syii, (N. 

(INK. IlK dlHISK.I.VKS. Ci'. «vii, Ik 
Till.; INTUHIH'MtS, Cl*. Nvii, (id. 
l.Kl il lY M A HI IKT. I 'l*. .Mvii, ’.k lid, 

IVA K 1 1.1 'A UK. ; ti .Midcltiituiiitl I’M- 
lililll. Cunvti Svn, til, til/. 

MU. SMITH : ii t'lii'l id' Ids Ul'i*. dr. 
Mvn, lid. 

TIIK HAIIY'S HUANllMoTllKK. 
ClnWIi Sill, Vii, 111/. 


Hl.oliliiiili;, UAdllKIi 
mi'l 'll 111 . I' Sl'ti'ii'... 

.illttir'l "f 

•Ml", 
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• Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued. 

Walforii (Jj. Ki—miiliiiiml. , Weymaii (STANr,EY). 


(WUSINS. Crown Rvii, ai. IW. 

TllOUIUiKSOMK nAlKMITHIlK. Or. j 

8vu, a.f. ('«/. I 

Pa II LINK Crown Hvi), as-, (in!. ! 

DICK NHTlimtllY. Or. Hwt, &. (W. j 

. TIIH IllSTOKY OK A WKKK. (!r. ' 

Hvii, a-). (iV/. 

I 

^STIKK-N10(!l<IOD (IKNMIIATION. . 
Crown Hvn, a.s. (ii/. 

NAN, mill fitlii-r Sl.ovicH. Crown Hvo, | 

'M. III/. , ! 

Till'! MISCIIIIOK OK MONICA. Cr. ' 

Hvo, a,-). (i(<. 

•rril'l (INK 0000 OUKST. (inwni 

Hvo, a«. (!(/. ' 

■ I'LOUGll KD,’ mill ntliiT Htnriin. IV. I 
8vo, a.i. 6d, { 

» Till'! MATUUMAKKiU. Crown 8vo. 

'2s. Oil. 


■Ward.-- ON I'l I’OOU KC HU I 'Ll'!. Uy 
Mvh. Wiu-'KII) Wahi). Cntwn 8vo, 
as. 


TIIK, irOUSl'! OF THE WOLF. With 
Krontisinuuii and Vignotto. Crown 
Svo, 8.1. Oil. 

A (lENTLEMAN OF FllANOE. With 
VrontiHiihiiii) anil Vigni'tto. Crown 
Svo, 8*. 

Till'! linn (JOOKADK With Fnmtm- 
pii'i'i' anil Vlgiiiittii. Crown Svo. 8.1. 

HMIlEWmiUllY. With 24 JlluRtra- 
tiniiH by Claiihb A. Sinil‘ri!HRON. 
Cr. 8vo, 8«. 

BOl’lllA. With Front, ispioou. Criovn 
8vn, 8.S. 

Till'! LONG NIGHT Omwn 8vo, fl.'i. 


■yoaiB (B. JjKVktt). 

THE OHEVATilEU IVAUIllAO, Cr, 
Svo, Ss. 81I, 

THE TUAITOR’S WAY. Crown Svo, 

8 .!. 


■5roxaU.-THE BOMMANY STONR, 
Uy ,1. H. Yoxali,, M.F. Crown Svo, 
I!k. 


Popular Science (Natural History, etc.). 


Furneaux (W.). 

THE OUTDOOU WOlUiU; or. The 
Young ColluBtor'H IJanilboolc, With 
18 Plates (10 of which arc oolonroil). 
mill 049 lllnstrations in the Taxi 
Crown Svo, gilt edges, Os. net. 

IlUTTEKFLl US AND MOTHS 
(British). With 12 eolonruil Plates 
and 241 lllnstrations in the Text 
Crown Svo, gilt edges, Os. not. 

LIFE TN PONDS AND STKEAMS. 
With 8 ooloiirod Plate and 331 Hlns- 
trations in the Text. Cr, 8vo. gilt 
pilgBH, Os. igit. 


Hart-wig (Gboikik). 

THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON- 
DEliS. With 12 Plates anil 308 
Woodents. Svo, gilt top, 7s. net. 

THE TtlOPlCAL WORLD. With 8 
Plate lind 172 Woodonts. 8vo, gilt 
top, 7s. not. 

THE POLAR WOULD. With 3 Maijs, 
8 Plate and 88 Wooiionts. Svo, gilt 
top, 7s. net. 

THE HUM’EHRANI'IAN WORLD. 
With 3 Maps and 80 Wonrfonts. Rvo, 
gilt top, 7s. not. 
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I’opular Science (Natural History, aic.) -lonfiniu-il. 
Ilolinliollia. I'nriM.Ai: I.KCTIHiKSirrotilor (KiritAiiii A 1 


ON K(;iKNTii'’i(' siiii.innw. I‘.\ . 

llr.llMANN VDN IlKl.MlllHiTX. With lift; 
VVninll'llI''. ‘J Viil'.. I‘l. SV-l, !)■.. li//. j 
t'lM'il. 

Il<in’niium. Ai.riNi': i'IiHwa ■ Km 
’I'nuvi'.l- mill A mull'll' ll'ili'in .I'l. '\illi, 
Ti'sl. ^ll•M■I■i|^l^||■ 111 ' llir Hill'll «l<li'i,' 'll I 
liilmlril mill illiMi'litii Al|iiiiii I'ljiiil'., I 

l’,v 1)1'. .Iiii.ii'i* Hill KsnAN. 'rimi.l'ili'ii ' 

li\ I'l S, IlMi'iiiN iiMii'. A. Hii'i') I 
W illi 10 1’1,'ili'H iiiHiliiiiiiiii^ V;iU I 'iiliiiiii'il I 
li'lmiii'i ri'iiiii \\ iili'i I'liliiiir Ski'll li.'t. , 
li\ lli'.iiMAAN l'’im‘ii; Si'll. I'. I'"', 
iii'l., 


n, MAMA NT ways 

Ciinvii Svn, ;i.'. IW. 

N'VTHIIM STHlMI'l'S. 
rmi. Hr. 'M' Aii.iiN. 


IN Sl'IIilNCK. 

I’ll H. .A. I’liiii'. 
A. Wli.siiN, 


I 

! I 'll, 


I'li.ri II mill K. Hi null. Hi. Svn, :|..,'i|,/. 

I,l':isirf;|i; HilAHIM.'S. Hv li, A. 
I’ltiii'iiiii. II. Hi{i(i|i, A. Wii.'.iiN, T, 
Kii.mi iiHil A, H, |!,\NA Mill. Hriiwij 
Sill, Iili’i 

/i.| ,l/i, /', .Ill'll'^ ttflu'i /nHtfi ii S t I' 

III ,i,hl Il.’i I'll./ l/i .1'. /.in/';im/ir^l' 

' . f 'iiAil. ./Ill lit Si'i‘ iifn-i U’lii^.'i 


Hitilfiiin (W. II.). 

IIAMrSlllllH HA V.S. AVidi II l•l.■ll^•■ 
.iirl no lllii'ill'nlinii'i I" llii>*l’i‘vl liimi 
|ii'inviii('.' In Hin iV* ll""i'. 1 1 ". 

III.'.. On’, mil. 


I 


Klinili'y. A l'■\MII.IAIt III.STOHY 
UK li'iiiiis. ii> )■; .siMNi.iiv, ji.n,, 
I'iniii'iH lll'i|ii>|i III .Nni'wti'h. Willi IliO 
illir'liiillim' Hinttii .Sm. O'., 07 . 


IIIHHH ANH M VN. I.iii'|',i' Hrmui | wniDil (lirv. . 1 . II.). 


8 vii, Iii't. I 

NATHI!I''. IN HOWNU.VH. AVilh la 
I’liili'K iiiiO M lltiii.lriiliiiiii ill till'' 
TiaI. h.V A. H. Ml HuHMIi'K. ‘'in. 1 
llh. 07 . IH'I. 

llltl’l'lSIl IllllHS. Willi u Hluiili'i nil , 
Sli Hi llin' iiii't Hliiii'.llli'iili'iii livKli.\M, | 
I'l. Hi'.lHiiMil'i K.il.S. \\ illi 1(1 I'iiili "I 
(.s III’ wliii'li ini' Hiiliiiiii'il). mill 'nil', 
UHI lllii'.lriilinlis hi llii' 'i'l xl. Hinwii 
.Svn, }:ill I'llc.i'f, 0 .'. m l. 

MillnlH. Till'! NATHIIAI. IIISTUin’' 

UK ’I'lll'! lilllTISII SHIIKAHK KKKH . 

I Nil IH’HKS. Hy .hms (hiii.i.r 

iif 1 I.I..MH, K.y...S.. I'll', Willi I! I'lliilil ; 

Hiaviil'i"i mill 00 I’Ih(i’i('II in ('••tiiiii .) 

Ii'i'iii |lr.iwiiiii;fi I'V Ilir Aiilliin. .Aurdl- . 

IIXI.Ii'i'llnlllll'IIN. Illl'l I'liMll l'll■•tll|'|■.l|■ll• 

liiiyiil Hii, I'O O'l. 


Proutor (i:ii'H.xini a.). 

I.HIHT SHIl'iNHK. KOI! I.I•:|SH|:I': 
IIOHHS. Kiiliillim I l".ii) '. im Si ll'll' 
loll' Siilijri'l''. Hr..wii Sxn. ii . 07 . 

IHMMIII, WAVS MAllK. .SMOOTH. 
K'ltiilli.ti inn Si'li'iitllii' Snli|iinl'i. 
Hl'nWn Svn, Jl.'i. 0»', 


IIOMKS W ITIIUHT llANllS; A IV- 
iii'ii|i|ii'nnl llii' IlHl'ili'liiHHinrAiiiiiiiilii. 
I'liH'i'il ii' i ontliio 111 llii'ir l’iiiirt|ih> iif 
H'iii''liiii'li'iii._ W ill' 1 10 lllni'lriilinui. 
S\n, I’lll, lull. Vi. iml. 

INS1':hT.S at IIOMK: a Kiiimliir 
Ai'miinl Ilf Illili'ih lii"i'iti, tlirlr 
SliHi'liiii', lliLliit'. tiinl Triili'ifiii'iiui- 
I inn, I, Wilh VDO I llir-ti'iitinn'., Hvn, 
('ill 111)1. 1... III'). 

INSKHTS AHHOAHi A 1‘nniiliir Am 
inniil Ilf Knii'inii Inmii't'i, tlmir 
SliHi'iun', HhIhI-i mill 'I'liHisfni’iiiii- 
liiiii'i Wilti 000 Mtm'liiiiiniii. 8v(i, 
”.' 1 , nil, 

OH'i' UK liUUliS , li Srlrrlhiii of 
Uil;;iniil Ailii'li'inn i'r.t'itii’iil Nnliii'iil 
lllilnii. With 11 lllimll'Alinlili, (![. 
S\n. !H. 07. 

l’K.Tl.ANli IfKiVISlTKiH. With 3!) 
Illii'ilriilitiii'., I 'invvn Hvn, !ti. 117. 

S'l'li VNIfl'! liAVKI.lilNHS; ii IVHriiji' 
thill III Ihn Hntiitntlniiii iif Anitiialii, 
iiiifiili'i'il Imni ' itnmi'ii vitiunit 
Hiiliil'i . W IMt 00 Hhmti'iitinim, (‘f, 
•Svn, fl’i. 07, 
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Works of 

Gwilt.--AN 14i\lJYtJl,0l’.KniA OF 

I iWll.T, 

■'■■■■■ ■ . JfViscd 

" ■ lunililu 

. 8vo, 

U1.V. imt. 


LoiiBinaiiB' OAZH'ITHHIl t>F TIIH 
WOlvIil). liy (tKimiiK (!. (!iiih> 

HDi.M, M.A., D.Kc.. 1iii]M'rinl 8vii, ISx, 
nut: ; uliiMi, 81, 1. Iiiiir-iiiiirimun. 


lifiRunclor (18 am CKiO- 

HlOttllAflllUAI/l'UHAKUHy. With 
ijujiplciiiitiit liViiilKlit ilnwii Ui 188!). 
lly lluv. .Iamiw Wdoli. Fcp. Hvo, to. 

TlllO TltlSAHlIUY OF ItlHI.lC KNOW- 
lilClKlM. lly till' Ituv. .1. Ayuk, .U.A. 
With fl Mupu, IS 1‘liili'H, ftiiil 800 Wnml- 
uHtfl. l'V'[i. Hvii, (1.1. 

Tlll'JAHUIlY OF KNOWI.KUIIB AND 
LIUIIAKY OF ItHFHJlISNUlS. Pup. 
8vo, (Is. 


Reference. 

Maunder (Ham viti.)~ciiiitiunni. 

THIS TUISASUJIY OF BOTANY. ' 
ISiiituil by .1, r.lNUi.BV, P. K.H., niul T. ' 
MooiiK, F.lj.a. With 874 Wooiluiits 
anil 80 Btflol I’liitus. 8 vois. Kup. ' 
8vo, 18s. 


BOKot.— TiliSSAUilUS OF iSNOMHil 
WOilDH AND I’llilAHlSH, Ciiissiliod 
mill Art'iiiif;iiil sn us to Fuuilitato tliu 
iS\pri'SHiiiii nl' liluiis uuil assist in iAtcrnry 
Oiinipnsitinu. lly I’liTliii M Attic lUiatiT, 
M,l>., F.R.K, Ui'unnipunuil tlirungiioiit, 
unliii'gi'il mill inipmvoil, pui tiy from tlio 
Aiillior’s Niitus, mill with 11 t'nll Imlox, by 
tliu Antlirii'’s 81111, .luHN Lbwih Honii'F. : 
drown Hvo, 9s. net. 


Willich.-FOl’UbAlt TAlll.KS for 
giving iiifiiriiiiitinn for iisuni lain lug tliu, 
vitlnuiir [jiti'liolil, U'iLS(ilii)lil,mii1 (Jliuruh, 
I’mpi'ity, the I’nbliu Fninls, uto. By 
r!nAiii.B.s M. Wri.r.ii;(). ISditoil by 11. 
IlBut'K iJoNKH. Crown 8vo, 10s. 8(<. 1 


Children’ 

Adelborg. - CUSAN FKT’ISIl AND 
THE CUlhDlllSN OP ORUBBYLEA. 
By Ottii.ia Auiii.n(iiu). 'iVanslntod 
lYoni tbu Swuiiish by Mrs. Giiaiiam 
Wallas. With 83 Colourud Flatus. 
Oblong 4to, bnortls, S.i. Otl. not. 

•Aliok’s Adventures. By G. R. 
With 8 lUustrntloiis liy John Rassall. 
Crown 8vn, 8.1. Oil. 

Brown.— THE BOOK OP SAINTO 
AND FRIENDLY IlEAS'rS. By 
AiiiiiJ! Faiiwiill linowN. With 8 
llliistriiUons by Pannt Y. Oottv. Or. 
8vo, 4s. (iii. not. 


Buekland. -TWO LlTTIiE RUN- 
AWAYS, Ailuptod I'roni tho Froiiuh 
of Louts Dissnoybuh. By .Jambs 
B tioKLAND. With 110 Illustrations by 
Cboil Aldih. Crown 8vo, Os. 


s Books. 

Crake (Rov. A. D.). 

EDWY THE PAIll; or, Tho First 
OKTonuilu of /Usouniiiino. Crowit Svo,' 
silvor top, ‘is. iii't. 

ALFOAR THE DANE ; or, Thu Hi'oon.i 
Cbroniulo of AEsoonrluuo. Crown 
Svo, silvor top, 81. net. , 

THE RIVAL HEIRS: boing tho Thirii 
mid Inst Ciiruniulo of ^scondniiot 
Crown 8vii, silver top, 2,i. not. ; 

THE HOUSE OP WALDEUNE. 4 
Tale of tliu Cloister and tbu Forest in 
tho Day,s of the Biiroiis’ Wars, CrL 
Svo, silver toj), 8s. not. i 

BRIAN Fl'i’/.-COUNT. A Story o 
Wnlliiigfonl Ciistlo and Doreliestta 
Abbey. ( Irown Svo, silver top, 8s. net, 
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Children'si Ht>aks 


tioiity (tl. A.). - Kilili'd liy. . 

YUliK lAMiS: A Stnvy MtiiiU lur UtiyH, j 
Uy Vmuuiis Aii'l'iKiiits, WiUi til j 
llliititi'iiliims. i If. Hvo. Hill ii*. 

iiiil. ! 

VUl.H-TlIlK YAUNK; ti Sl.ii) 

IdV Hdj'.'.. liy VAUliiiit. AirriiiiiiN. 
Witli ‘Ifi lllii.'diiiliiniti. IVnwii S\ii, 
KiU dilKC'i, IK nut. 

Liailg (AnDhhw).- Kililfil liy. 

Till': liliHI': l''AlltY HdtiK. Willi IHH 
llliistrali'iini. dr. .S\ii, i;tll I'di;*"', 11'''. 
TIIK l!l':i) l''AIRy IIDilK. Willi ItH) 

I lilt'll raiiiin.'i. I'r. Hvo, (;iU l■ll;>l•:l, ll.v. 
Till'! DIIKI'IN KAIItY litttlK. Willi 
III) Hill'll, I'utiiiini. (Iiiiwii .Mvii, i;iU 

i'ili;i'H, tl.i. 

TIIK llltKA l''AlltY IliIDK. Willi tin 
llliiiili'ii.lliiii'i. IT. iSvii, I'ilt I'llc.i"!, ti'. 
THi<; YKiiiiiiw i'’Aiit\ luniK. wiiii 

1(11 llliifiliiiliiiini. (Tiiwii .Sim, I'llt 
i'il>!i'ii, 1^. 

Till'! I'INK KAIUY HUDK. Willi Ii7 
Illimli'iitiniiH. I'riiwii iSmi, I'lU l•ll^!l•l., 
ll«. 

TUI') VIOliKT l'’AIUV lilHiK. WiUi 
S Ciil"iii'iiil I’liitiw mill fi'i iiiliiT 1111111 ; 

tl'lilliili'i. IT'IIWII Hmi, (;ill. I'll;;l•», Hi. . 

TlIKdltlMSilN |.'.\IU> liOOK. Wtllij 
8 l!iilniir''il I'lafi". mill 'lltntliiii llliiii ' 
linliiin-i t'l'i'Mii 8vii, Kill' |■|l){||', il.'. 
Till'', 111.111'! I'tiKTlil litittK. Wiili 
lOU lllii'iti'iiliiiii.i. iT'iwii SJl". itill 

'''tf;'"i, ti.'.. 

Till'; 'ITtlll'; .STlIlll IfDtlK, Willi 
lili lllii'iliiiliiiiii., I'liiwii Sill, Hill 
i'iIhi's, li.i. 

TllH l!I';i) Tltlll'! H'l'llllY IiTiiiK. 
Witli liJCI illii'iliiiliiiti'i. IT. ,S\o, Hilt 

I'lljli'f., ti,',. 

TUI"! ANIMAl. STtiliY lltiiiK. Willi ' 
fit lllii'ilraliinin, I'nm-ii 8rii, hiII- 
i'il!;i"i, li.i. 

TUI-: lU'iii iitniK (IV ani.mai.' 
s'l’DiiiKs. Willi till iiiii..nmi..i,;.. I 

tVilWII 8vii| iiilt i'iIhi"., (i.i, I 

Till'; AUAlllAN MdliTK KNTKIl-l 
TAINMKNTS, Willi titi ll)ii;.ti’.iUiiii[i, 

Ci'iiwii 8vii| Hill I'llyi'.'i, i!.'.’. 

TIIK |l(j,liK (iV IIuMaNi'K. With 

8 t'liliiiii'iiil I’liili'ii iiikI |.| iillii'i' 
llhmlnitii'iiH, (T. Hvn, (liU i'il(«-.'S t!v. 


ii.vu.ll. tiik iiiimiKs i,i';T'i'|.;i,'.s. u 

lli'i'iiril III Clillii hill' III llif MiMiii,, |{y 
Vio'A I.VAl.l.. Willi I 'iilniiH'il I'Tinili!) 
jni'i'i' mill 8 iillii'i' liill-iim'.ii llliiilrutiiniii 
li\ Wai.'i'Kii S. Si'.vi'I'.v. Hiiiwii Hvii, 
'.*1. til/. 

IVroillUi {11. T.) f 

|IAl*l»Y'S liOY. Wi11i8lllii'.|i',iliiMi‘'. 

Ciiiilii 8iii, I'.lll I'llfUi'i, II'.. iii'i. 

UKI! AN'I) Till': lllu'IIKSS. Willi '! 
llliiNli'iitii'ii''. ilinwii 8\o, Hill I’tly, I'll, ' 
III. III'I. 

TIM'; iii':iti';.'8i'T)i;ii i'iii/,i.;. wTiji 7 
llliixli'ii.iiiiii'i. I'lmvii i8\ii, Hilt i'ilj5iS.; 
III'. III'I 

Till': iliiii.si';iiv,siii!i’uiKi';s, wiUi 

(I llllllitl'ILll'III'l. I 'llllVIl 8vii. ('.it)' ''ll.'l'll. 
III'I, 

Miirmy. l''l.i)Wl'’rlt i.KilKMis l'’tili 
I ‘il 1 1.DliViN. llv llli.iiA Miuiiiav 
IIIh' linn, ,M|'m. .Mi'Iiiiai I'l I'llll'iilil,*). 
I'li'lllli'll hj ,1. !'i, ViaMIi, Willi 

llilllii'iniiii I nliiiiii'il mill ntlii'l' llllliitl'n' 
liniii. I llilniiH 'till, li'., 

I’onvdHi). I'llliltliY ; A NITISINIII'!, 
Ity Mi’f. I'l'.Mii'iiK, WUlli 8 tttiiiilialiiiiii^ 
11) II. (I MaN'Iiin I iinivii Kmi, II'i, III/, 

I’ruOU'Ol* (lli'hAMliNIl). 

Tlll'l A1 iVI':NTI!I!I':,S llV Till'! 

TIIIIKI': liolilt UAIII'I.^' IIKl’TUlt, 
IIIINIIIIIA AND AlilSANDUl!. A 
SI 111 ) III I'll till, "I, With ‘.'1 t '.liiiiirnl 

I’l.ili"! mill '.M thilliiii' l'ii'tm'i''i. 

Ol'liiiij; itii, il'.', tilt. 

Till': l•'l^l^T^ll':ll muMis ov tuI': 
TIIUKl': IlDliIi UAIlKcS. Willi 114 

Ciilniin'il rii'tiiii'N mill 'J'l Oiitliiii.t 
Vii'lllll'ii, OlllmiH ■Itn, it':. ||i/. 

lloluirtH. Till': AIiVUNTtJKKS HV 
VATTAIN illlllN SMITH: fniilitiii ot 
Twn Hiiiiili'i'il mill l''lily lliir.‘.i', mul 
noiiii'llliii' l'i'i"iiili'til I'l Vii'Hiniii, Hy 
I'!. I'. Ilnliuii'i'ii. Willi I'/ illii'ilriitiinin 
mill n Mu|ii, I’i'iiiMi livii, i'll, lint, 

Ht.cvKitHDn. A Cllll.li'i'l (lAliilKK 
tlV VKIiSKS. Ity jiiuil.U't' I, mils 
H'I'HVKMiiIN, l''l'li. hill, ylll lull, fn, 

'i'in>imil. (H.l) ltAl,l,Al>.S IN IMUlHI':. 
Il) Kva Maiii'II Tai'I'an. Willi il lllns- 
tl'iltiiilni II) I'aNNY Y. HintV. I'l'nWII 
8vii, (till tiip, •l.'.. til/, mil. 
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Children’s Books — conliuued. 

TJpton. (fiiiinKNCi! K. Bkbtiia,)— 
niiidinicil. 


tlpton (VUIUENCR Iv. mill Uehtiu}. 

TIIHAl»VHNTUItl';S01'’'l’\V0 DUTOJI 
J10til.S ANB A MlUtiUWOUU'. 
Will) 'll I'liltiiiri'il I’liili'Hiiiiil uunutroiiH 
Ulirilraliiiiiiii III till' '^V^I.. i))ilimj;-Uii, 
tl.i, 

nOl.I.IWOdd'H UlCYdl.H 
('Ill'll. Willi 111 (liiliiiii-iiil" l‘liiti'.B 
mill iiiiiiiiiriiiiM lllii.il.i'iiUiiiM ill till- 
'ri'xt. (Ililiiiii! IIm, 111. 

• TMl'l (idlil.lWnllll A'P Till'! SKA- 
SI 111'!. Willi ill (I'nlmiri'il l’liil,i.» mill 
-^lUiiii'i'iMin IlliriliiitiniiM in tlm TfXl. 
^ ((lilmil! ll'i, li''. 

'I’HV, d{lt.IilW(Hlll IN WAS.. Willi 
111 ('iiliiiiii'il I'liilf'i. Olilmii' .llii, Iw. 

'I'llK (lOl.iilWdlUI'S I'OliAK At). 
Vl'lNTIIllKS. Willi 111 (!iiliiiiri-il 
I'liiliin, Olilniijl l|i>. II.^. 


THU GOMilWOCia’S A.UTO-HO- 

flAK'T. With 31 riohuiveil I'liitun 
mill iiuiiiurniiH IlliiHtriitiniiH in thii 
Ti'Xl.. Olilmi)!; 4Ui, fix. 

Till'! ({(Jl-litWIXin’S Alll-SlUl'. 

Wil.li 30 Oiihniroil PI:i1,i)H alirt 

iiniiiiiKMiH lllnstmtirnin In tliii Toxt. 

Dliliitii' i|to, (lx. 

Till'! (KIliLlWOlKl’K (MltnUS, With 
111 (Inlmivi'il I’lnln.'i ninl iiniiii'vmi.q Tl- 
liwti'iitiiiiiNiii thiiTnxl. Olihinj'-ltn, (l.s. 
Tl 1 1'l VKHI'l-m I'lN'S HlilVUNG H. With 
Ml (liihiiiriiil riiiti"! .mill iniiimi'oiislllii.i- 
Iriitinns in th(> Tiixt. OhlniiK iltn, (lx. 

WoiiiyHs. -‘Tnmris WK'niouai-iT 
01'’ ' ; Tiihl t'l'iini a (Ihilil'H I’riint oi 
Vinw. By Maiiy 0. B. WiSMYfiS, 
Aiithnr iiC ‘All Ahoiit All nl' U.s ’. With 
8 IlhiHtmtiinin in Onlonr hy S. K. 
l‘HAHi(i!li. Crnwii 8vo, 3.x (W. 


TUB SILVER LIBRARY. 

Oimwii 8vn, llx. 6n!. KAini VdinnK. 
Amold’n I Sir Kdviiln) Boas and Lands. 

, With 71 IllMNiviiiliini'*. Ilx. (W. 

Uatfoliot's (W.) niotfi'aphloal Studios. 

3s. 111/. 

natlohot’s (W.) Eoonomic Studios. 3s. IW. 

Batfohot’s IW.) LUorary Studios. Willi 
riirtriiil. 3 viils. 3.s. Oil. I'lUili. 


Bnohlo's (H. T.) History of Civilisation In ' 
England. 3 vnls. lO.s. 81/. 


Bakor’s (Sir B. W.) Bight Yoars In Coylon. 

With (1 Ilhiiitrati'inn. Its. (h/. 

Baker's (Sir B. W.) Rlfto and Hound In 
Coylon. With (1 llliiHli'aliiiiis. 3». mt- 


Churoliill's (Winston B.) The Story of the 
Idalakaiid Field Poroo, 189T. With 6 
Map-s anil I’laiiH. 3s. fill, 

Clodd's (E.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Ai-iionnt of Bvolutirin. "With 77 lllns- 
tratiniifl. 3x. (W. 


Conybearo (Roy. W. J.) and Howson’s 
(Very Rov. J. S.) Life and Eplstloe of 
Bt. Paul. With 46 Ilhistratlons. 8s. 6(7. 

Barlntf-Oould’a (Rav* S*) OxiriouB Myths or i Douga!l*s(L.)BegMa'>'s ^ Novul. as, w . 
<hn Middln Ados. 3.s. ill/. Qoyls'B (Sir A. Conan) Mloah Clarke. A 


"tho “Middle Ages. 3.s. ili/. 

Bartng-Oould’s (Rov. S.) Origin and De- 
volopniont of RollglouB Belief. 2 vnls. 
3,s, (1/7. imi'li. 

Booker’s (W. A.)'0allusi or, Umiiau Hnomis 
ill tin. Tiiim ul Audinitiis. With 211 Illns- 
Irations. Its, iW. 

Bookor's (W. A.) CharloloB! or, lUii.stra- 
tioiiH of the I’l'iviitii hill' "1 thu Aueiuiit 
llniiih". With 'JM Illustrations. 3s.8(f. 

Bent's (d. 1’.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
ehonoland. With 117 lIluHtmtiimH. 
;i,s. (!(/. 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage In “i® ‘S«»' 
boapi*. With no lllmitralhms. 8s. 6rf, 


tale of Mnnniouih’H Rrhollion. With 
10 llhislTatioiis. Sx. fill. 

Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and nthiir Tah's. .3.s. fi/7. 

Doyle's (Sir A. Conan) The Rofiigoos : A 
Tali' Ilf the Ilngniinnts. With 2B Tl- 
histratlmis. 3x. (W. 

Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) The Stark Munro 
Letters. 3x. (Id. 

Pronde’s (J. A.) The History of England, 
IViilii tliii Kail of Wnlsiiy tg Ihii Holoat 
of Hill Rpaiiixli Armada, 13 vols. 3.x. 
(lit. raiih. 



II JX/i /lA/^ litlA'A'.S. 

Till: .SILVIiR IJHKARY 


Froiirtn'h (.!. A.) The IJniillsh In IrrIitiiA. 
.T \iil.'* lO'i, 

I'T'Olirto’ii (.1. A.) The Dlvurup (if CiitliiTliui 
of Avn(|(ni. 1!' (!■/ 

Fi’Oiulo'H (,l. A.) TTid Himnl'ili Stiiry iif 
the Ai’iiindii.. mill iillii'i Ivtiii- "• (i'f 
FrouiliiTi (il. A.) Kip;lii,li hpuiiuin in tlic 
Slxlmintli Rniilni'v. h , il./ 

FroiiildTi (il. A.) HliniT HiiulUi'i nil (lr«nt 
Riih|(ii’,t», >1 ^iil> I' (Ilf iMi'ii. 
I'T'niiilu'u (ih A.l Oi'iiiinii., or l‘.ii|(laiiil 

tind her Cnhiiiliiii. Willi iillln tiiitinn. 

:h lii/. 

I'TomUiTi (.1. A.) Th« Ciiiiiir.tl of Tmil. 
Jill. Ill/ 

Fruiiilc'ii (il. A.) TTin Mfii iinil I.it(lnrn of 

Mi'iiiimiiii, iTi. Ill/ 

I'TioiiilnTi (il. A.l Tlioiiiit*! lUiiTv'In: > 
lliiiliny 111 111 i (itlf, 

I i'll, ‘i IS;i!i V ml,, ,'v 

Ih.'l I IhSI, III! .. i* .. 
t<T*fiti(l(TR (,1. Ai) C(ii(i(i.r iiiKKiiti )i. II, tl,i, 
Froiiilfl'd (il. Ail TTio Two Ctilord of lliiii- 
boy! nil Ill'll l,'iiiiiiMii'|||il l|iii l,i,l ('i'll 
tiivj. !!•,, Ill/ 

Fl'nutio'a (J, Ail WiTiIii|(n. Hrli<r,(loiin from. 
11, i, (Ii(i, 

(llol(!‘s (ilov, 0. II.) I.lfo of dm Uubo of 
Wotllnrilon. M'llli I'niti.ul. lli tin’ 
Oi'ovtlln'H ((1, Ci. I''.) 4ouriml of ilm 
ilnlKiiii of Kill)! (lo(irf;fi IV., KliijJ 
WlllliMii IV., niul OiH'cli VUiloiTa. 

id Vnl ., Hi 111 /. (Ml 11, 
fIn|(|.;arirM (II. K.) Klio i A lli.lniy nl 

,\i|vrllllllii Wllll 1!'.! Illil'.tlillli'll^ .'I.'. II,/. 
Iliililtiirirn (H. K.l Alli\ii Qunlorimiln. 
Willi HO lllir,ti'iiliiiii',, 11,., 11,/. 

Hnidliird'n (II, H.l (Inlonol Qinvrltcli, 
V.O. ! II T'lili- 111 Ciiiiiiin 'ill''- t'Villi 
Ki'iintis)t]i'iii jiri,| Vi;i|ii'||(. ifi. Ill/, 
Mitiliiiird's (H. n.l aiodiiiitrii. Will, ■."I 

Ill(iii|iiihiinii, !h, lift. 

(tl. «.) Kpto B|||Kli(av(ii. 
Willi ,”il lllll^ll‘ll,1illll«. H... (W. 

(11, K.) llonlriiio. Will, 

l''rmitii,t)lin'|| itlnl Vij;iii.t|ii. 1!',. lii/. 
Htt|I(Eartr» (H. II.) HInch Hi'iu'tiwa WliUo 
Hdarc, Wll-li ll'T niicitridioii'i. -’I,. (1,/ 
HiiilHiiiid’d (H. R.l Allati'n Wlf«. Wllll 
HI tlliiHi.riiliiiiifi, liii, I!,/ 

Ifnit^ArirA All. It.) H(iaii( of lli« Woiiit, 

Willi If, lllllMKltliilirt. Ill, ill/. 


IliVilAiirirn III. II.) Monl(i/,iiniit')i tiaujh., 
(01', Wllll I 111! 'll ,'!i,iti , H'*. (Ii/ 

Ilnilltiirirn (II. H.l Hwnllow ; n 'I'nl,' kI }|i(. 

(Ill, il 'I’l'i'li. yvitli 1 |!lii,.tiiitiii!|,i I!.-, III/. 
I<iilfj!iml’'i I II. K.) TTio Wiloh'it Hanii. 

W'llli I'i Hill ,11. lit*, 11' Hi (I,/ 

llii(lt!ii.ril‘i (H. II.) Mr. Nccmuii’i) WUI. 

Wiiik 111 Hill ii'.iiii'ii' , H'.. (!'/ 

IlKlIlliird'n ill. It.) Ntiilti (ho lilly. With 
'.•'I Dill II. Ill, III :i. il'/ 

llnilltiinrii III. It.) Hawn. W'lih Id lllic. * 

tl, linin', („/, 

llniltliii'd'n (It. II.) TIih l*no|il(l ortho Ml«t. 
Willi Id Hill 111 H, ('„/, 

llnilKhi'il'n (tl. It.) .timii llnoto. Willi HO 
Hill ill'll, 11(1 ' H, d,/. 

ItuKtliird (It, It.l anil haiitl'n (A.) Tim 
VVhi'lil'ii Itimlro. Willi H,' lllii i. IH. di/, 
Iliu'liiT. illridt In (hr tinriinlnnr. Woodi, 
and (ilhitr Hliiilfd. H . Hi/ 
itolmhnUn'n llltiimiinn von) Poinilnr toe 
liil'iiti on Ni'.li'tillllh Huhlnulo. Wtlli tlS 
Hill 'll. itii>n'. M'hi it., iW, rni'li, 
iluiib'H (Anttumy) The HimH of Prinoui 
Oni'ii. Wllll H llln.li'.Uiiin.. ll.v. lii/. 
llowltt'a (W.) VialU to Koniurliabta* 
lOwioB. Will, Sn Htn..ti.ilii,ini, .‘h. Hi/. 
.l(iiri!i'Iini’(II.) Till! filopy of My lleiirtt Mj 
.\iil.ihtiii,M'.'Hih,(, With I’nrh.ill, 'h. Ihf. 
JotTorlea' iR.) Kli'lrt and tUditiirow. 

WiHi 1‘,'itriill. H. lb/ 

Jolfurlna' (H.i Rod Door. Willi Ii lllna- 

lllltlnll'., il'., di/, 

.letforloa' (H.) Wood MnKle; n riihlr. 
With I'’i.inti’,iiir,'i' .ind Viinn'l'h' hy K, 
V. H. .1,.!. 11/, 

.loiriirloti' (H.l The Totlora or dm FUld, 
With I'lnlrnlt rnnn tlio lhi<.t in Mnlih- 
hiii) r.'illo'.li'iil, 11 . it'/. 

Kiiyo (tllr J.) and Mallttonii'a (Colonot) 
Hlatury of tho Indian Mutiny of 

laiiT'B. d ^,lll.. Ih, III/, cni'li. 

Kntdtit'ii (R. F.)ThiiCrutaoar the ‘AUrto't 
Hir Nni'intlvi' 111 ' a Hnnri'li iiir TVramro 
nil llin Ili','.^,|'l I'lliiint nf TVhilihnl. Willi 
II Mii|in ,'iiiit '.'il Illii.itiiilinnH, Hv. It(f. 

Kntitlti’a It'''. F.) Wimro Throo Rmplroi 
Moot! a .N'nirnliv,, nl’ Ufi'i'iit TVitvul in 
K'',‘,l,niii, Wn.lt'iii TThi'l, llgiItjNbin, 
llildil. Wllll a Miin lOnl M illiwlrii' 
tnilii. !!,. (M. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY 


Knight's (E. F.) The * Falcon’ on Uio 
Baltlo : a ( limsliiig Viijiigi) Imm llniii- 
nuTOliiitli 111 Uniionhiil'i'ii in n Tlm-o- 
Tim Yiii-lil,. With Maji iiinl 11 tllna- 
lraliun!i. tiv, (in!, 

KoBtlin'g (J.) Life of Luther. Witli (i',j 
IIlUHi.raUiiivi uiiil 'I l<'tti'niiiiiluM nl MHH, 
yh. (it/. 

Lang's (A,) Angling Shotolioa. Wflh '20 
IlluHtriiliiinii. Itn, (ii/, 

Litng’s (A.) Custom and Myth : Mtiiilirs 
(if liinrly liNagn lunl llrlirl', ili. IW. 

Lang's (A.) Cook Lano and Connnon- 
4h)Ma. iln. Oi/. 

Lang’s (A.) Tho Book of Dreams and 
Cliosts. Sh, Uif, 

Lang’s (A.) A Monk ot Fife: a Hlnry nl 
Hill Dayn of .Ilian 111 Am. With l.'i U- 
luNtralioiiH. ;).v, (iif. 

Lang's (A.) Myth, Ritual and Religion. 

'2 Villa. 7.1'. 

Loos (J, A.) and Olutterbuok’s (W.J.) B.C. 
1887, A Ramble In British Columbia, 
With Mails anil 70 IllnKlratinn!i. 81. 1'uf. 

Lovott-Yoats’ (6.) The Chevalier 
D’Aurlao, ii.i. OiL 

Maoaulay’s (Lord) Complete Works. 

' Albany’ I'iililiou, With 1'2 I’ortmits. 
1‘2 vole, Ra. OiL nanh, 

Macaulay's (Lord) Itssays and Lays at 
Ancient Romo, etc. Willi Ponrnit and 
1 lllnstratinus to I he ‘Lays’. 3s, 6tl. 

Maoleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banking. 
8s. 6(L 

Harshman’s (J. 0.) UDemolrs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. Ss, 6if. 

Mason (A, E. W.) and Lang’s (A.) Parson 
Kelly. 3s. 0(1, 

Merlvale’s (Dean) Hltitory of the Romans : 
under the Empire. 3 vols. 3s. (iil, caeh. 

Horrlman’s (H, B.) 'flotsam : a 'I'ale of 
the Indian Mutiny, tin. Oif. 

Mill's (J. S.) Political Economy. 3s. 3rL 

Mill’s (J. S.) System ot Loglo. 3iy. iliL 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 
Ohrouliile of a yuiu’ ehiolly in a Uanlun. 
13s. Off. 

Eansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With l-W lllUHtvatioua and 
a Map. 3s. Of/. 

PhilUpps-Wolley'B (C.) Snap: a Le^nd 
of win Lone Mountain. With 13 Illus- 
trations. 8s. 6d, 


■contiuned. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
fih. (h/. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
3s, (if/, 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Soloiico for 
Leisure Hours. 3.v. (if/, 

Prootor's (R. A.) Tho Moon. 3.s', Or/. 
Prootor'B (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours, .‘is, (W, 

Proctor’s [R, A.) Our Place among Inll- 
nltlos: a Kuries of liissayH uirntrastiiif’ 
our Iiilllu Alindfi in Hiiiu’i; and ’riinr 
witii tini Inlinitii'M around ns, <S.s, (If/. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Buns than 
Ours. 3s, III/, 

Proctor’s (It. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth, 8s, 111/, 

Proctor's (R. A.) Pleasant Ways In 
Soionoe, 3s, lit/, 

Prootor's (K. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy, its. Oil. 

Prootor's (R. A.) Nature Studios. 3s. Oil. 
Prootor's (R, A.) Leisure Readings, lly 11. 
A. I’ltooTun, Kdwauii Ouidd. Anjibisw 
W11.NON, ’I'liOMAS li'fisTBii and A. C. 
ItANYAUl). With lllnstratinus, Ss. Ui/. 
Rossetti’s (Marla F.) A Shadow of Danto. 
3s. fii/. 

Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and tho 
Carthaginians. Witli Maps, [’Ians, utu. 
3s. 0(1. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With 131) Illustrations. 3s, 0(1. 
Stephen’s (Sir L.) The Playground of 
EuropC(The Alps). With 4 Illustrations. 
3s. Oil 

Stovonson’s (R..L,) The Strange Case ot 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fahlps. Ss. Oil, 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (Ll.) 

Tho Wrong Box. 3s, 6f/, 

Btevoneon (Bobt. Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van da Grift) Mora Now Arabian 
Nights. — The Dynamiter. 8s. Cf/. - 
Trevelyan’s (Sir 0.0.) The Early History 
of OharloB James Fox. 3s. 61/, 
Woyman’s (Btanisy J.) The House 
the Wolf; a lloniannu. Ss. 3r/, 
Wood’s (Bov. J. G.) Potland RovUlted. 

Witli 33 lUinilrations. 3.s, Od. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Strange 4)weIlingB. 

Witli (iO JlluHtratlons, 3s. Oil, 

Wood’s (Roy. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 
11 Illustratinn.i, 8s. Od, 
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Cookery. Domestic Manatrement, etc. 


Acton. -Mt)l)K.l!N COOKKUS. It) 
Hl.in.v Ain'CN. Wilh I:>0 Wuiiiluiit'.. 
liVp. .'tvii, l.<. lilt 

Anuwin. - si.MI’I.K HINTS (iN 
(irilHCl'l HI'' l‘’HHl>, willi Ti't'.li'<l .'Hul 
Hcdiiiiiiiii'.'il Iti'i-iin-i. Si-liiinti, 

lliiiiirs mill I'll.. I';. li>r Ti'i'liiiu'.il In- 
Mliiiilmii. I!,v Al, H. Ami«in, l^l|>t• 
mull' ('111.'.) I'l'llic Niilt'iiul Mm.iii 
I'lu- Hill Ti'i'liiiii'ul Tiiiiiiiiii: III \\ ••mi'll. 
I'll', lliiiwii .Svii. 1.. 


Do Htilin (Mill) 

i‘:\Ti;i':i''.s a i.a MiHU''.. l•^■|l. hvi, 

1'.. It/. 

l''I.ilItAI. I iKl 'I iIl.XTIl INS. I*’i'|i. Svii, 

1%. lof, 

(iAUUKMNti ;\ LA MOD!*:. l-Vp.Svii. 
1‘nil I,. !'*. !'*n’tj^L, 

lyillt I, 1 ' Or/. 

NA'I'ImNAL \ lAS'DrS A LA MODK, 

Kfp. Svti, 1 I'l'/, 

N 1*’,\V liAlIl KOOS. Svo, is', lir/^ 


Aahby. lllCALTIl IN TIIK N!?IJ 
SKIlV. Ilv Mi:n»\ Asuii\. M.D., 
K.IH'. r., I’li> ‘H ifiu !•» Dm* 

liH.piLtt. With cD illiislm 
tMii'ii Or. Svn, Jl», iM‘l. 


Hull (TuiiMvi*. M.|i.). 

HINT.S TO MllTIII'llC.S ON TIIK 
M A N AH KM KNT OK TM Kl I! 
HKAI.TH HHUlNl! TIIK l•l•allo|l 
UK l'liKHNANH\, l•‘l•ll. .S\.i, 'ii'ni'il, 
1,'.. Ill/, i I'li'lli, I', ill. ^'•l-.',l•■', iii'l. 
TIIK MATKH.NAI. MAN.UiKMKNT 
OK llllll,HI!KN IN HKAI.TH A.N’H 

HISKASK. Ki'|i. I'vii, ■■••Will. I . III/. ; 
I'liilll, Kilt riltli'f. 1! . Iml 


OSSTKIIS A l.\ MoDK. Ki'ii. Hv.i. 
U. It/. 

I'lMiHINHS AMI I'ASTItV 
MOHK. I''i |i. Svn, I''. It/. 
SAVOKUIKS a I.A MilllK. I'Vii. Svn. 
h. III/. 

SOI/l'S A.NH lil.'KSSKH KI.SII A I, A 
MOIIK. Kni, S\ii. I'., It/, 
SWKKI'.l A.N’H Slimai DIHIIKS A 
I.A MOliK. Knii. Sin, li. It/, 
TK.MITINH HISHKS KOll SMAI.I. 

INl'OMKS. I’rji. Svn, Iv. It/. 
WIHNKI.KS AND NOTIONS KOIl 
KVKllN* lloOSl'aioKH, Hi nil It Svn, 
1,«. It/. f 


Do Bulla (Mim.). 

A I.A MOHK OOOKKIIY OPTO 
HATK IlKi'll'KS. Wilt a I |■|lU.•■. 
(111 ill (ntiili) ('limit .Svn, i'l... iml, 
HAKKH ANH HO.NKKCTIO.VS A I.A 
MoOI'j. I''i I', .Sill, lv. (t/. 

IHlOS- .Miiliuiil li.f .Vmiili.iiin. |.V|i. 

.Sin, O'. It/, 0 

IH.IKSSKH HAMK ANH |■oHI.TI^Y 
A I.A MoHK. Kii|i. vSvn, 1 .-.. it/. 
HUKSSKH VKHKTAHI.KK A I, a I 
M(>OK. Kl ji, .Sin, Iv. It/. , 

HUINKH A I.A MoHK. Kit.. .Sin, ' 
1«. It/. I 


IjIiiO'. M \IH11K, rooKKllY. Ity H. 

I>. SniM.l l.ll.lli, Hiiiin, '^ 1 , 

1‘oulu. COOKKKY KOI! TUI'. HIA. 
HK.TII'. II) W. 11, .iinl .\jiH, I’liiii.K, 
Wilt 1'inliii‘i* In Hr. I'.vvi. l''.'|i. Hvn, 
•,!i. It/. 

Jtothui’iuu. llOH.SKIlOl.H HOOK. 
KKY ItKHlI'KS. Ily M. A. ItimiKliAM, 
Kirill. Hilt' 'I Hi|ilniiiiti, Nnttiii.'il Tinitiiiiji' 
Ki'IinnIiil Hnill.i'iy, l.niitinii ; Iiiilrili'll'll.iil 
ill 1,1m It'illni'il'iluri' Hnimty Itinuril. 
Ol’nll'li Svn, a.'.. 


m 


The Fine Arts and Music. 


BlU'ito-JouuH. TIIK IIKHINN'INO 
OK TUK WOKI.H; Tviriily - liir 
I'uitni'i "I liy Sir KliiViiitii iluiiNii-liiitliK, 
Hurl. Mniliiiiii 'Itii, Itiiiiil'i. 7.V. it/, uri. 

Hurno luul CoIouho. I.IVINO 
ANATOM'/. Hy Hki'II, U llimN.s, 
U.H.A., mill lliitiivii't' .1. Hiii.RNSii, .M.A., 
M.H. ‘10 IMiili'i, tlj . Hyi 111., niinli 
I’Utn ^•nulmllills 'I'wn Klmirru ■■(«) A 
Niiliiiiil iMtiliini Kiuimli' Kinimi i (A}Tlin 
uitiim KIkiivr Aiiiiliiiuinril. luu I'mTfiiliii. 
7.V. It/, Hill. 


IIiHuHu. a TKM’UIOOK ok Till'! 
IllH’l'OllY OK AltOlltTKOTHIlR IJy 
A. 0. K. II,i.MI,IS, A.M. Willi Iflill 
llliiiilr.ilinii.'i. Hinwi! ,Svn, 7». <W. 

HnwotH(Ui'v. II, u.). 

MUHU; ANH MOHAliS. Wilh I’nrtrait, 
III' 1,1m .Viltlmr. Ornwii Hvn, lln, imt. 

.M Y M I IS! H A 1 . 1,1 KK. W illi Knrlriiit 
III Uichiinl WiiKimr luiil H IliiiHlm- 
tliiiin. Hrnvvii Hvn, (H. not. 
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. Fine Arts and 

Huish, Head and Iiongman. — 
SAMPLBUS AND TAPHS'WlY ISM- 
BUOIDlilUBS. HyMAiuuiH H. llniHii, 
Ijlj.U, ; aImi ‘Till) HliUiliiivy ol tlin 
Suiiiu,’ by Mvn. IIiud; iiiiil ‘Puinign 
Siuiiplum,' by Mi'n. U. .1. IjUNOman. 
WUb 111) IliiiiroiliuitioiiH in Oiibmi' iiiiil 
aO llliiNt,ratiiiim bi Moiiuulii'iiiuii. ‘Itn, 
H'l '2n. unt. * 


•iiullah.-TUlS IllS'J'OltY OP MO- 
015RN MUSIC!, Uy .luilN Hiimaii. 
8yoi Bn. 6(<. 


Jameson (Mtm. Anna). 

SACHtUn AND bKOKNDAIlY AUT, 
ciiiltniiiiiiK JiUKimilH 111' tliu Aiigiiln 
and AriiTiangulH, tliii NvungiiUHtM, 
tbu ApnnlliiH, tnu DiHitnrH nC tint 
Cburiib, St, Miiry Alagiliibniu, tiui 
Patron SuintH, tliu Murtyi'M, tliu Burly 
lllNliopn, till) llorinits luiil tliu Warrior- 
Saints of Ulirlntandnni, ns ruprunontud 
lutlioPlnu ArtH. With 11) BtuliiiigH 
. and 187 Wooduutn. 8 voln. Svo, 20.s. 
nut. 

1J50BNDS OP TUB MONASTIO 
OHDBliS, a» rnpruyunlud in tliu Fiiiu 

•tV'-, :i diutiuoHand 

t I )■ ■ • lorlvod from 

■.'ar ■ . . Ordum, thu 

Jeauits, and Uni Order of tha Vlaita- 
tiou of St. Mary. 'With 11 Btchiu^ 
andSSWoodcun. 1vol. Svo, 10a. not. 

IjEGBNDS op tub MADONNA, OR 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, Dovo- 
tional with ond without the Infant , 
Joann, Illatotluul from tha Anunnulo- { 
tlonto tha Ananuutlon, an i-uproHiinted 
in Saorod and Loeonilory Ohrlatian 
Art. With 27 MtuhIngH and 165 
Woodonta. 1 vol. Svo, lOa. not. 

TUB HISTORY OP OUR LOUD, os 

' uxeinpllllud in Worha of Art, with 
that of Ilin Typaa, St. John the 
fiaptiat, anil othur pornoua of thu Old 
and Now Toatamont. Oomnioiiued by 
tho lute Mrs. Jamiihon ; conUnuad 
and uomplotod by L.viiy EAW'r.AUK. 
With 31 Btohliiga and 281 Wooiiouta. 
2 vola, Svo, 20a. not. 


Music — continued, 

Kl'istelleiv-ANDREA MANTEGNA, 
Ry Paul Kltl.s'i'i!i.i.iin. English Edition 
by .S. Aimiuu Btiionh, M.A., Lilinirian 
to thu llonsu of liorda, and iit Obiita- 
woitii. With 26 I'hotoKrnviira Pintos 
and 162 llliistrations in tliu 'I'oxt. 4to, 
gilt top, X8 10s. nut, 

Macfarren.-- LBtfl'URltS ON 11 AH- 
MONY. UySirGisiiiioii A. M.uinauukn. 
Svo, Pis. 

Morris (Willi.ui). 

ARiilllTUUTUKE, INDUSTRY AND 
WEAIiTIl, ('olloiitud I’lLpiirs. Crown 
Kvo, 611. iii't, 

UOPES AND PEARS POR AR'l’. Pivu 
Luutiirua dolivurud in Dirnunghniii, 
IjoiiiUiii, iitu,, in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo, 4s, Oil. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DlSTItlRUTJON OP PUiZES TO 
STUDENTS OP THE BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OP 
ART ON 2lB'r PERRUARY, 1884. 
Svo, 2s. Cil. not. (/'I'/iiteil hi ' (luliieih ' 
Tli/ii<,) 

SOME HINTS ON PATTERN - DE- 
SIGNING ! a Lootiiro dolivorod nt 
tho Working Mon’a Collogii, Loudon, 
on 10th Daiiainbar, 1881. Svo, ‘is. Od. 
not. (I’liiiti'il ill, ' (liitileii,' Tji/ir,.) 

ARTS AND ITS PRODCGERS (1888) 
AND THE ARTS AND CUAPra OP 
'rOGlAV (1889). Svo, 2s. Oil. not. 
[I'riiUnl ill ' Gulflni ' 'f’l/^iu.) 

ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS OP TUB ARTS AND 
CIRAPTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
Wit)i 11 Profauo by William Mob his. 
Crown Svo, 'i.«. 8ri. not. 

*»* Em' Mr. WUlmiii Mtinis’ii ril/utr 

mum .we 2'I>' 24, 27 ninl 40. 

Robertson.--OLD )!NOJ.lSU SONGS 
AND DANCES. Diiiuiriitud in Colour 
liy W. Geaham Riihhutson. Royal 
4tn, 421, not. 

Boott.--PORTRAPJ’URES OP JULIUS 
CyRSAR : ii Monograph. By Pu.vmk 
J lJSUf Boom. With 38 Plat™ uiid 49 
Pignraa in tha Text. Imporinl Svo, 

••-21.1. nut. 



3fi / (>iVi!,)/.I.VS ,;.\7» I IK'S S/’.I.V/I lA'fl .tX/> FA'.I / U't'/i'A'S, 

The Fine Arts and Music • if. 


Vaiiili'nimii. nii.iini.-niDiiUiMS; 

II I’rin tii’.il iMiiiiiml ti'i Hi'" >••''' StinliMil ; 
111' Cl'li'lll. Il.l N’liM.'i ' 'MIM! . 

I'lil'.l, \\itli’ lir IMiiti'fi III t'nlniir. ; 
Squat’*' ‘Ui'i ‘J 1 ' 

VHII Dvkil- A 'J'lOXT-fiil'Mi ON Till': 
III.SToltV OK I’AINTINi;. Hi .liiiiN 
C. Van Dim;. Wiili HI) lllii'ili.iliiiiin. , 
Dinivll '‘ll'ii. i 

Woit.on. TiiK i.i,i;\ii;\r.'< oKi 
AJii'iiri'i:i"i'i'i''i': I’l'ii.', ii'.! I'l ■ 

III, MO Mull'ii.N. Kl II'IIHI Dll' *“'1] 
Aiilliiii -> iih'l I !i.'iiii|i|i* 1 lliii.il Ilium.. 
I'lmi il',. Ill' li'^, m'l, ' 


WolIiiiKtoti. A ^I•^‘^^'l{II'TI V|.: A.VI) 
Ill.SToDll'AI, l*ATAl.om’i; OK TlllJ 
|•oI,l.l;l TION.S uK Kli TDUns AND 
Srl'I.KTl'UK AT AKSI.KY lluUSK 
DoNliON. Hy Kvm.v?., nf 

Wi'lliiij'inii. tilii .(uifi >1 liy it'.’ i'lmlii. 
I':iii:iiiviii,' '. iipi riiilli t'M'i iifitij lij 

HiUI.N. ri.MII-.M' A I'll., lit I'.llM. 

Vlll'l.* DiIMiI Itn. I'll ll.. Iil'l, 

VVillonl.' (lltSToliV oK .\loD|.;lix 
ITM.I VN \ 1 :T. IIj A'tliriiN' lill|.l,I^». 
Wu.i mil. I'liil I, Si'nliiliiii'. I’ni'f 1*^ 
V.iintini'. I’liillll Aiilillti'tiiii', WItli 
I'litifttt'iiii Mit* l''i'it|itj4|iii'. I' iiiitl iiiinut|,. 
mill lull Itllp' lllll'ltl,lt|ii|||.. Kill, 'All, 


Mi.sceUaneous and Griticn! Works. 

Auto lid I’M lUiil iithtir Kiiuiiyu : j Uiiikiiuioii. KINO AItTtll'II in 


Itn I .. . I 

iiiiiHi' lii'ltii; l''..'iiiV'i In Kl. linn. ID Ilm 

iiinl I 


liv 

il 


Anlliiii' III' 'K.i.i.i i (ll r'lnnlni 

' l'iX|l|t"ll'tl I’ll'Il'i*. I ViiW n S\n, :• 

HlW^iihot. I.ITl'iUAUX .ST(ilill';.s. 
W.vi.'i'i'.K ll.Miriiiu'. Willi I'miIi.uI 
Viilii. OliiWIi Nu>. IK. lilt, rill'll. 

Hakur. KI'Di'-moN AND I.IKK: 
l’ii|iin','i mill AiMi'i'i'ii'i. ID .I.amka II. 
IlMiKit. M.A., I.I..II. 'U. lilt. 

liin’iiDx-cioulii. I'nuioi's AnTii.s 

OK 'l'((K MIDIH.K AOK.S. ID Urv. S. 
llAlll.NO (illl'l.ll. I'lKlVn 'S»», lit!. (W. 

Muyiuis. suakkki’Kaub .STonii'S*, 

mill iiilii'i' H'ni.v'i. lU llii> lull' Tiiiima'. 
Hl'KMT-H I1 ,\)M:m, lilU*., I.I..I). Wllll' 
ll Hiii;;iinilii('iil I'l'i'lni'i' by I'l.ifiwii'r 
IjKWis OA.MI'lilSt.1,. Ornwii .Svo. 7.11. fiiA 

Boimiill. riiAUi.olTi': hiTontb, 
OKOIIOI': KbloT. .lANK AUSTKN ' 
Slmlii's ill llii'ii' WnrUt. Hy llllMiV H. 
IlnN.NKi,i.. I'liiwii Sm, 7s i»A in-t, 
Bool.li 


OOllNWAlili. Hv W. 
JMliiN, M.D. Willi 

tbllWII HVII. >l.'l, ().#. 


IliiWnUtl' Dli'K' 
b llliinlriititiiis. 


liHunyu iji PtO'iiiltix, llj lint Aullitu' 
III ' Ks|iliii|i‘.l lili'iiii' .Hill ' Tiiiii'i itiiil 

I’ll.Mi'. I'niKII SVii, 111, 

KviliiH. TIIK ANOIKNT SToNK l.\l. 
I'l.KMKNT.S, VVKAKONS ANUUKNA- 
MKNTH OK IIHKAT HKITAIN. Hy* 
Kir .liiiix Kv,\.nm, K.IMI, Willi M? 
Illiiiitraliiiini. 8vii, ll)«. lii/. iii't. 

KxplocUia IduuH, AN1> OTHKK 
KSHAYK. Hy lln’ Aiitliiir ill' 'TImi'.iiiiiii 
D.'iyii'. I’inwii Svij, fi).. 

ET'OBt. -A MKDI.KY IIOOK. Hy ORli. 
Kuiiivi'. t’unvii .Svii, Ui. Uiif. imt. 

Qolkio. TIIK VtfAll AND HIM 
KUIKNl.iK. Upimi'b’iUiy OUSHaittitAX 
(iltllviR, D.D., I.1..D, Or. Kvit, tin, nnt. 


OOUl. Till'; IHKOOVKUY ^ND V'lmnn V • J 'l)»l 

DKt'II'IIKliMKXT OK TU|.; TKI ] JlT A. II. t.li.hijs, ^.l•^b•(' nl Diilwnih 
IilNOHAI. OONKIKOUM lNS*T{ir. I ' ''"''fi'i. ri'l'. bvii. H. ml. 


TIONS. Hy AiiTiii'ii .lulls liiHini, 
M.A. Willi ll 1 'lull Ilf l'i'i's|.|i<iU>i, Kvii, 

ll'i. Hill. 

Chiiritioe BoRiBl-oiYTUK ANNUaU 
AND IHOlilMT i Imiiij' n Olini'itliinl lli.- 
gistiir nf oiiiiiiliiw m nr iivnllnblo in iln- 
Mi'Ii'ii|ii>I1k. Hvn, .'i,s lint. 

Oln'iatU). .SK.l.KOTKi> KKMAYa. Hy 
JtimiAiti) Ooi-t.KY OHiuH'int, M.A. 
Oxmi., Hull. Iit,.D, Villi, WlUi a I’lif- 
ll'itit.'l iilul I'l ntliiir IIItlHll'iittiill.n. Mrii. 
lai.. nut. 


lIltKRAt'rl (It. litDKIt), 

A KAUMKIl'K YKAU : bi'iug lii« 
t'iiiiiniiiiiiililii|i Hnnli tur liitlli. With 
!W ItlHnli'ttlimi'i. Or, Hvii, 7)1. m>t. 
liOltAli KNOI.AND. With ai< Agrt- 
I'uU III III iM ll 11.1 mill {til I UuntriitloiiH Clinu 
I'lliitliKroi’lir.. H vmIi,, Hvii, iliH. not. 

lioonla. I NiyD I Kl l-M OONOBUNINO 
TIIKTAOTHM OK TIIK KUTUKK, 
Hy KBir/, Uiii'iNtii. With I Mkub'li In 
Hill 'IVrl mill S Miiiw. Ti‘Hiiiiliiti)it by 
Oiiiitmii H. M. Mim'Kit. livii, nut. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works — continued. 


HutcliinSbn.— DIUSAMS AND 'J’HEIR 
MEAjflNGR. Hy IIoba(ieQ. IIowiun- 
SON. 8vo, gilt top^ 9.1. Sil. net. 

Jell'eries (Kiuiiard). 

FIl!:i.U AND IIEDGKBOW. With 
rorti'iilt. Crown Svo, SU. (id. 

TrHH STOUY OP MY IIRART: my 
Anloliiography. Crown 8vo, %, 6/A 
UED DEIOU. With 17 IIluHtriilioiis. 
Crown 8vo, 3.1. 6/7. 

TOILEIIS OF 'J’lIH FI ELD. Or. 
8vo, 'M. 61A 

WOOD MAGIC : a Falilu. Crown 8vo, 

6 (1, 

Jekyll (Okhtiiuhk). 

HOME AND GARDEN: Notes ami 
'J'linnghtH, I’rnutliinl and Critical, of a 
Worker In liolli. Witli 63 lllnstni- 
tloiis from IMiotograplis. 8vo, 10.1. M. 
nek 

WOOD AND GARDEN : Notes and 
'rlionghls, Draclical and Critica), of a 
Woi king Amateur. With 71 Photo- 
graphs. Svo, 10s. 6rA not. 

Johnson (J. k J. H.). 

THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL; a 
„ Treatlso on the Iiaw and Praotioo of 
Letters Patent. Svo, 10s. 6/1. 

AN EPITOME OF THE LA\tf AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED ^ITII 
PA'I'ENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
With a Ruiii'int of tlie Patents Acts 
of 1 883, 188fi, 1 886 and 1888. Crown 
Svo, 'is, Otl. 

Joyce.— THE ORIGIN ANDIIISTORV 
OK IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By 
P. W. doYCR, LL.I). 2 vols. Crown 
Svo, 9s. cotdi. 

Lang (iNiJBKw). 

LETTERS TO -SiSAD AUTHORS. 

‘ Fcp. Svo, 2s. 6(A net. 

BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 
Colonrod Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fen, 8vn, 2s. 6i2. net. 

OLD FRIENDS. Pop. 8vo, 2s. (W. net. 
LETTERS ON LITERATUUB. Fop. 
Svo, 2s. Oil. not. 

ESSAYS IN LITTLE. Witli Portrait 
of the Author. Crown Svo, 2s. 0/i 
COCK .LANE AND COMMON-SENSE. 
Crown Svo, 3.i. Oil. 

THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND 
GHaSTS. Orown Svo, Bs. 6/1. 


Maryon. — HOW THE GARDEN 
GREW. Hy Maui) Mmivos. With 4 
Illnstratinn.'). Crown Svo, 6,v. net. 

Matthew8.-N0TES ON SPEBOI-I- 
MAKINQ. By Bbanubb Matthbws. 
Flip, Svo, Is. 6(1. not. 

Max Muller ('Hie Right lion. F.). 
COLLECTED WORKS. 18 vols. Or. 
Svo, 6s. enuh. 

Vol. 1. Natubai, IlRi.nilON ; the 
Gifford LeetnrvH, 1888. 

Vol. II. Physioat. Rislioioh : tiie 
Gilford LneturvH, 1890. 

Vol. HI. ANTIIBdI'OLOCtIL'AL Rbm- 
OION ; thu Gi.'!'.)r(l Lectures, 1891. 
Vol. IV. TiiE().M()i'nY ; nr, Psyeholn- 
gieal Religion : tlie Gilford Leetnrue, 
180‘i. 

CHII'H li'BOM A GeUMAN WOUKBHOI'. 
Vol. V. Recent IlMsiiya and Addreiws. 
Vol. VI. Biogi’aplilcal Esn.ay8. 

Vol. VII. Es-snya on Language and 
Litoraturo, 

Vol. VII I. Essays oil Mythology and 
Folk-lore. 


Vol. IX. Tub Oiiims and Gbowto 
OB Hbmuiun, ns Illustrated by the 
IteligIniiH of India ; tlie lUhbert 
Leetures, 1878. 

Vol. X. Bioubai-hieb ok Words, and 
THE Home ok the Auvas. 

Volsn XL, XH. The Soiknob ok 
LANOUA dE ! Founded on Lectures 
deiiiered at tlie Royal Iiistitiitioii 
in 1861 niid 1863. 2 vols. 10s. 

V(i). Xni. India : What oaii it Toaoli 
Us'i 

Vol. XIV. iKiBODHOTION TO THE 
SuiENUE OK Relioion. Foiir Lou- 
hires, 1870. 

Vol. XV. RAMAK/irfiiiNA : his Life 
and Sayings. 

Vol. XVI. Three Liiifruiuis oh the 
Vbd/Inta Philobomiy, 1894, 

Vol. XVll. Last Eb.sayh. First 
Suries, Essays on Language, Folk- 
lore, etc. 

Vol. XVlll, Labt Essaye. Second 
Series, Essays on the Suianoo of 
Ueligloii. 
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Miscellanetms ami Critical Works - 

I'l.l'IASI'liHS ; I fl'l'' t It. M.l. j 

■:ii- c’l.iiilv 111 :• S'l'Ii.W TditdiilTS nX KKAlUXi} 

Kip Sill 111’ III'! 

s'l’iiw TUiiiM 4 in's Kiiu tiiuiis 

ll'illin. t . li'i\ 111 

STI: W Tliiil'ClIT.-! Kill,’ MiVrUKfi’H, 
AMI TKA<‘UKI!S, IVp, 

til, ill/, iii'l 

si’i: w I'Hiii'KiiTSKiin invaijus, 

I (ini' 1 V , itii| ^ 

sTiid 'niiii-iinTs iiv (iiAiT\« « 

'I'K.i: K.'p, iiiii '.!i, ilii'. III. I, 


(1,'ivili'ii, l'i.\ li'l IIIII.I. Mil '-I II 
fivii, -'I-, (ii/. 

IWoiTifl. SKINS nKI’IIAXt!!-:. 

I lull’*! ilt'ln I'ri'il nil i.iiiiiil*' ili’i 

111 \\ M l.ll'l Mniiiui-. I“ii'-I Sill 


Si ‘1 I'll 
.1 iiiiir-. 
1 . Ill/ 


I’livluip mill lliiwm. 'I'Hli MSI’I'K 
ItnililHNII A llllMK :l I’lllli I'llnll III 
l,iii’l iii'i'," mill Mill' liiiliiMi'i. Ill liiiiiti 
I' mill. II mill li'iiMi'Mi I'Miis’ Willi 
ll'i l‘'llll |lil ;i IM’lli‘ 1 . Sin. I*S S'/. III'I 


I’oIliii'U. ilAM', MIS’l'KN liii I'.iii 
li'iiipiiim ii"i I’liiii llii 'll. Ill A\ ii.'irii 
II I'.lUin.'i I'l'i.i m il. riniiii 'iin. ;{ li,/, 

III'I, 

I’oliro (iti.iiii'.i' Viviir». M.li l. 

HssAVs UN imii’Aii 
Willi 1’,! lllii.ti.iliiiii I, I'liiim Sill. 
IS III/. 

TIIM inVKIil.lNI! llilfSK. With :iii 

llllliillillliill'i. I 'lull'll Sill, :i'. Ill/ 

TIIK KAIITII IX UKI.\T|nS' Tit 
TIIK, I'l.'KSK.IIA ATIUN \XI» liKs. 
Tlll'C'I'lilX iiK (■|iNTAi:i \ ' l.'•il|.' 
Ilii'Mitiiil I.M’lmi' ili'Iliiii’il 'll till' 
li'ii.ijil l*iilli'"i' 111 Kill '111 riii'i ill 
Iiii'i'llii'i' iiilli iilliii Kiipi'i'' I'll S.i' ilii 
timi. Willi 111 lUii .Ir.itinii”. t'MWii 
Svii, hi. 


i'nr.iiMAi, 
ATIIIN 
(Irnllli Hill, 


AMI 

Willi 

III'I. 


CA.MK SAXIT 
n nlll'ilinlinlii. 


KoHfKitti. A SIlAlmW ilK It’XNTM; 
iM'iTii- nil K"iit\ >«hi4Uiiir flliu' 

lii'i \Vi*rM, nn<l lu> 

Hy M.iiin Kii IMI 'H-i Ilii.M.rn, Woiif 


Hniilluiv. Tin; |■|l|!l!l';HKllNIlJiXl'l.•, 
UK liiir.K.iiT KdiTiiMV vviTn 
I'Mim.iM'; iiiiwi.iis, ijiitti'ii 111 
Kmiiiin I'limiiiN, Hv.i, 14 , 

HlDViiim. nX Till; inTiiWAlU''. uK 
sm I'S A N I ITI 1 K,l It I ■ A IK i( IKS, W illi 
liiti'i iiiiiliiiii 11 ;• itilmi' Kii'ii'lit'i, I'li.'if 
(I'l Kiiiii 1. I'll’ 111 ItiiHtiti' W'ltirt! 

SlI.VI.N'. Hill, ‘.'1.. 

Thlillliiif, TIIK, KIilSi:iKI.K-S UK 

i,\xii DKrnvci';, a.xd tiiwii 

AKKI.li'VTKiX Tit Till'; f!IINMH 
THINS IIK Til hav, Hv I'mihmi ii, 
K, THiinii;i!. It, K. Willi Mnpi mul 
I'l, 111 ". Hvii, It!., ilii'. lit'l * 

Tnvmir iiiiil Hiitliiirliinil, TllKi 

ni'tVKI.nKMKNT UK Al'.STIlAl.l.AN 
l.lTKl! VTPDK. Ky IlKSnv Ihl.lM 
Tl IlMUiiml \llA,iMi|'ll Kfimtlil \MI. 
Willi l'"i‘li'iiit''iiiiil lllii'itraliiiiiii, Uriiwii 
‘ .HVil, .A" 

Wnrwii‘U. KIIUIIItKSSINWuMKX’S 
KliKC'VTlti.N IX TIIK, HlilTISIl 
KM I'l UK; lii'iii),; llin lli'|iiii'l iil' I’liiiliir 
I’liii". 'iml II ('iin!!i'i'“'i Ill'll! ill I'liiiiti'i'liiui 
ivllli III!' K'lmiilimiul Si’i’liim, Viiiliiriuii 
Ki'.i K\liilil1ii>ii,"~KillK'il li,v till' I'lillN 
Tl'."'! Ill'' W.iiuiti K. Uimvii .HVii, til ^ 


Sill, 


iw. 


Ill 


nil 1 1 1 vs'rr I 


Si'viii IiUtlo. 

Kiisl liii, fi.i. iii't, 

''7,,/,./,,, tt,nt r, hlttti’f'r II 

fniuhti th> >7, Itil ,‘tt, , 

HIiuiIwhII. nillNK; TKMI'K!! \NiiE 
ANI» IiWilHl.ATliiN 111 ,\iiriiiiii 
Mli.\i!iiKi,i„ M.A., M.n. ihnWH Si'll, 

fi’. III'I, 


aj.tit>i.iH.'nj. 


I."'' 


iT!A!:Tti',M, nninK. 
Tti IIAIMIKN KI,ANT.S. liv .1tn(s 

wiMiHintH, K.it.n.H. Willi to niK 

irrmiiM. Svii, til , III'I'. 

WliiUllll. KIlEnKIIlf TOE flUKAT 
ux IilNlii'UAl'"!*. Irmii llii' tii'|);|iiii) 
Miiiiii!i'il|ii j iviili liiiiiiiiiin'i'iii'i'^ itnil 

Tin'lti'.li Ill Kir il. Wii.i.mm 

Will i'i',ii,i„ Ki'i"iiili'iit III' till! ItriilHli 
( ’Imiiilii'i' 111 ( .iiiiiiiiii'ri'i' Ilf Tiirki'V. Svo, 
J'.i, itiA 111'!, 

'Sh- 



